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PREFACE. 


Many  of  the  explanations  usually  given  in  a  preface 
will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  following  work. 

This  Biography  has  swelled  far  beyond  our  original 
contemplation.  Mr.  JeflFerson  was  more  than  half  a 
century  conspicuously  before  the  American  people.  His 
ofi&cial  positions  were  numerous,  furnishing  not  only  a 
large  mass  of  facts  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  a 
history  of  his  life  aiming  at  any  degree  of  fullness,  but 
his  discharge  of  these  trusts  caused  him  to  do  acts  or 
express  opinions  which  have  the  force  of  precedents 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  in  our 
nationo-federative  system. 

During  the  seventeen  years  he  survived  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  remained  a  close  observer, 
and  continued  to  express  his  opinions  in  his  corres- 
pondence, on  all  the  leading  political  questions  which 
engaged  public  attention.  We  have,  therefore,  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  views  for  more  than  sixty  years — 
from  a  period  preceding  our  national  independence  to 
one  which  found  our  peculiar  institutions  tested,  deter- 
mined in  their  nature,  and  fixed  in  their  prescribed 
channels. 
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When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Mr.  JeflFer- 
son  is  the  conceded  founder  of  that  party  which  soon 
obtained  undisputed  control  in  our  General  Government, 
and  which  consequently  affixed  its  own  interpretations 
to  our  federal  Constitution  ;  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  example  and  opinions  are  still  quoted  as  authoritative 
by  a  decided  majority  of  the  American  people,  the 
importance  of  having  that  example  and  those  opinions 
clearly  understood,  must  become  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
persons. 

His  correspondence  also  discloses  his  views  on  a  great 
variety  of  important  extra-political  topics.  Like  his 
political  ones,  they  betray  vigorous  thought.  They  are 
often,  too,  clothed  in  that  felicitous  diction  which  is  apt 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  ear  as  well  as  that  of  the 
understanding ;  nay,  which  may  captivate  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  latter.  It  would 
be  unusual  to  converse  half  an  hour  on  great  political  or 
social  problems  with  an  intelligent  American — and  par- 
ticularly among  the  rural  classes,  who  talk  around  their 
firesides  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  august  fathers  of 
the  Republic — ^without  hearing  some  lofty  thought  or 
ringing  phrase  quoted  from  Jefferson.  There  was  a 
sympathy  between  his  heart  and  the  great  popular 
heart,  which  nothing  ever  did,  ever  can,  shake.  His 
mission  was  leadership.  Without  an  effort  on  his  part, 
expressions  from  his  lips,  that  from  other  men's  would 
scarcely  have  attracted  notice,  became  thenceforth 
axioms,  creeds,  and  gathering-cries  to  great  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  Thus  far,  at  least,  his  ideas  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations  without  any  apparent 
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diminution  of  their  influence.  We  are  presented  with  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  reputation  more  assailed  by 
class  and  hereditary  hate  than  any  other,  and  all  others, 
belonging  to  our  early  history — scarcely  defended  by  a 
page  where  volumes  have  been  written  to  traduce  it — 
yet  steadily  and  resistlessly  spreading,  until  all  parties 
seek  to  appropriate  it — until  not  an  American  man 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  dare  place  himself 
before  a  popular  constituency  with  revilings  of  Jefferson 
on  his  lips.  Two  great  names  are  embalmed  before  all 
others  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  One  belonged  to  the 
Sword,  and  the  other  to  the  Pen  of  our  country ! 

There  was  another  field,  hitherto  nearly  a  blank, 
which  we  have  felt  bound  to  improve  admirable  oppor- 
tunities for  exploring  before  it  should  be  too  late  ;  and 
we  were  not  willing  to  throw  away  the  results  of  our 
exploration  from  the  apprehension  of  making  too  volu- 
minous a  work. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  a  number  of  surviving  grand- 
children, who  lived  from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the 
same  roof  with  him.  They  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observing  him  in  nearly  every  relation  of  private  life — 
as  the  father,  the  master,  the  neighbor,  the  friend,  the 
companion  under  all  circumstances,  the  farmer,  the  busi- 
ness man,  etc.  From  thfe  lips  of  their  parents — Mr. 
Jefferson's  two  daughters — ^they  constantly  heard  him 
described  as  the  son  and  the  husband.  Their  recollec- 
tions were  generally  rendered  precise  and  minute  by  the 
intense  interest  with  which,  from  infancy,  they  regarded 
everything  connected  with  one  revered  as  few  men  were 
ever  revered  in  their  families.  And  these  recollections, 
whether  their  own  or  derived  from  their  parents,  were 
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supported  by  contemporaneous  memoranda  made  by  Mr, 
Jefferson  or  themselves,  by  contemporaneous  correspon- 
dence, and  by  various  other  family  records. 

None  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants  have  ever  chosen 
to  write  his  biography.  They  preferred  to  leave  that 
duty  to  those  who  could  not  have,  nor  be  supposed  to 
have,  consanguineal  attachments  or  hereditary  hostilities 
to  influence  their  pens. 

In  a  few  years  death  would  quench  personal  recol- 
lections but  in  small  part  recorded,  and  scatter  the 
manuscripts  we  have  referred  to  among  a  multitude  of 
inheritors.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  would,  in  all 
probability,  become  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  train  of 
casualties,  and  others  would  be  hopelessly  lost  trace  of, 
because  no  biographer  would  know  of  their  existence, 
and  consequently  where  to  institute  a  particular  search 
for  them.  Every  writer  of  experience  knows  that  any 
other  search  is  seldom  rewarded.  And  at  best  the  manu- 
scripts, books,  papers,  etc.,  far  too  extensive  for  trans- 
cription, and  scattered  over  a  continent,  would  be  the 
subject  of  too  many  wills,  to  stand  any  probability  of 
being  all  delivered  up  for  scrutiny  and  collation  by  one 
person. 

The  materials  we  have  collected  from  these  sources 
comprise,  we  should  say,  not  far  from  one-third  of  these 
volumes. 

We  have  preferred  in  all  cases  to  give  Mr.  Jefferson's 
words  at  least  once  on  every  important  question — and 
oftener  if  he  materially  changed  his  views — ^instead  of 
attempting  to  convey  the  substance  in  any  briefer  synop- 
sis of  our  own. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  course  towards  his  con- 
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spicuous  adversaries,  where  we  have  given  their  opinions ; 
or  we  have  distinctly  cited  the  work  and  the  page  where 
those  opinions  are  to  be  found. 

We  have  desired  in  no  case  to  take  refuge  from 
responsibility  under  loose  generalities,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed severely  in  ease  and  flowingness  of  style  to  make 
our  important  statements — especially  those  conveying 
censure — so  definite  in  respect  to  time,  place,  and  mat- 
ter, that  they  will  present  a  tangible  issue  to  inquirers 
who  would  investigate,'  or  to  opponents  who  would 
refute  our  views.  The  leering,  sneering,  dodging  way 
of  making  charges  by  implication,  and  insulting  by  innu- 
endo— which  has  been  so  extensively  practised  by  early 
and  late  calumniators  of  Mr.  Jefferson — ^is  not  to  our 
taste.  A  fair,  straight-forward  blow  against  an  adver- 
sary is  legitimate,  and  becomes  sometimes  an  unfortu- 
nate necessity  to  convey  the  genuine  lessons,  and 
vindicate  the  truth  of  history.  But  he  who  strikes 
should  manfully  stand  up,  like  Friar  Tuck,  and  abide  the 
counter  buffet,  whether  the  hand  that  deals  it  be  gaunt- 
leted  or  not. 

It  is  a  pity,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  world  would 
not  agree  to  consider  that  witness — as  he  really  is  in 
four  cases  out  of  five — a  conscious  liar,  who  will  not 

"  Aye  free  aff  han'  hi«  story  tell," 

80  that  every  important  adverse  assertion  he  makes  or 
insinuates  can  be  specifically  met,  and  specifically  corro- 
borated or  refuted. 

And  he  who  brings  forward  old  anonymous  personal 
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charges  or  imputations  made  in  partisan  newspapers  or 
pamphlets  during  periods  of  violent  controversy,  never 
proved,  and  scarcely  credited  by  reasonable  men  of  any 
side  when  made — gives  them  countenance  by  repeating 
them — presents  them  as  quasi-historical  allegations,  with- 
out distinctly  exposing  the  flimsiness  of  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest — adds  the  spirit  of  a  slanderer  to  that 
of  a  falsifier. 

In  quoting,  whether  for  praise  or  censure,  we  have  not 
in  all  cases  been  able  to  give  the  entire  context.  Some- 
times it  would  lead  but  to  repetition  or  amplification,  and 
sometimes  to  matter  irrelevant  to  the  particular  point 
under  investigation.  It  has  been  our  anxious  wish  to 
avoid  garbling  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit.  But  in 
common-placing  extracts  from  a  multitude  of  books, 
perhaps  a  sound  judgment  has  not  always  been  exer- 
cised, on  the  brief  consideration  allowed,  as  to  what 
should  be  retained  or  what  omitted.  We  have  attempted 
to  indicate  chasms,  or  the  bringing  together  of  discon- 
nected clauses,  by  marks  which  all  readers  understand. 
We  have  aimed  to  take  no  liberties  with  quotations 
beyond  occasionally  changing  the  person  of  a  noun,  or 
the  tense  of  a  verb,  for  grammatical  convenience,  or  by 
introducing  italicization.  The  latter  is  to  be  always  con- 
sidered our  own  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  sincerely  hope  the  context  of  our 
quotations  will  be  examined,  as  often  as  is  practicable,  by 
every  reader.  There  may  be  errors.  The  weary  hand 
and  eye  are  not  always  true  to  their  office.  Typogra- 
phical mistakes  sometimes  elude  detection,  and  inde- 
pendently of  this,  there  may  be  facts,  or  shreds  of  facts. 
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which  though  not  sufficiently  relevant,  or  separately 
important  for  quotation,  would,  on  a  general  view,  tend 
to  somewhat  modify  conclusions.  It  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten th'at  the  accuser  acts  ez-parte^  and  that,  however 
fair  his  intentions,  he  may  be  unconsciously  warped  by 
prejudice  both  in  the  selection  and  the  conclusion.  The 
reader  owes  it  to  the  accused,  and  the  intelligent  reader 
owes  it  to  himself,  to  thoroughly  test  the  good  faith 
and  general  accuracy  of  this  important  kind  of  evidence. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  have  diligently 
sought  accuracy  in  all  particulars,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
if  nothing  else.  But  on  so  broad  a  canvas,  spread  over 
with  so  much .  that  is  minute  and  specific,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  have  avoided  errors.  "We  expect  to  be 
held  responsible  for  them  in  all  cases.  And  if  they  intrin- 
sically, or  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the 
work,  fairly  convey  the  impression  that  they  were  inten- 
tional, we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  accountability  will 
be  made  that  to  which  the  false  witness  everywhere 
deserves  to  be  held. 

Our  deepest  and  warmest  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  JeflFerson,*  for  their  countenance 
and  aid,  in  preparing  this  work.  They  welcomed  our 
undertaking  with  a  prompt  and  graceful  expression  of 
cordial  approbation.  They  laid  before  us  their  stores  of 
private  manuscripts,  never  before  opened,  without  reserve 
— transferring  to  us  a  large  and  important  collection 
of  newly  discovered  ones,'  without  preliminary  perusal. 
They  furnished  us  their  full  recollections  and  opinions 

'  His  decendants  and  their  wiyes  and  husbands. 
•  See  voL  1,  p.  16,  note. 
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on  every  class  of  topics.  They  labored  for  us  assidu- 
ously in  collecting  materials  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  surviv- 
ing friends  in  Virginia ;  and  they  asked  his  friends  in 
other  States  to  in  like  manner  contribute  their  assistance. 
They  permitted  us  to  select  purely  at  our  own  discretion 
from  the  materials  of  every  kind  they  were  able  to  fur- 
nish— and  to  use  their  statements,  either  in  the  words 
or  in  the  substance,  and  quote  the  family,  or  our  parti- 
cular informant,  as  our  authority.  Even  the  younger 
generation,  those  not  born  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's 
death,  have  made  themselves  busy  collectors,  copiers,  etc. 
where  they  could  thus  render  us  any  assistance. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  specify  all  the  other  personal 
sources  from  which  we  have  received  valuable  aid  in  the 
communication  of  manuscripts,  facts,  opinions,  explana- 
tions, or  authorities  not  otherwise  easy  of  access. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  even  know  who  have  been  the  indirect 
contributors  of  many  valuable  documents,  and  ancient 
printed  records  from  Virginia,  nor  can  we  delay  this 
volume  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  of  those  through 
whom  they  have  been  received. 

Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  late  Hon. 
Joseph  0.  Cabell,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  and 
Professor  John  B.  Minor,  of  Virginia ;  to  Dr.  Robley 
Dunglison,  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  Professor  George 
Tucker,  Hon.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Hon.  George  W.  Wood- 
ward, and  George  M.  Conirroe,  Esq.  of  Pennsylvania ; 
to  the  late  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky  ;  to  Colonel  Hayne, 
of  South  Carolina  ;  to  Richard  Randolph,  Esq.  of  the 
district  of  Columbia;  to  Hon.  Jared  Sparks,  Hon, 
Edward  Everett,  and  J.  C.  Gray,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts  ; 
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to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Praucis  Wayland,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
to  General  Tench  Tilghman  and  General  John  Spear 
Smith,  of  Maryland ;  and  to  the  late  Hon.  William  L. 
Marcy,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  General  John  A.  Dix, 
the  late  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn  Beck,  Hon.  George  W. 
Clinton,  Hon.  Addison  Gardner,  the  late  Hon.  Henry 
P.  Edwards,  Rev.  Mr.  May,  Hon.  John  J.  Taylor,  Dr.  S. 
B.  Woolworth,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  of  New  York. 

CortlandViUagesKY.) 
September^  1857.       ( 
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A  GLAJJOE  at  the  map  of  Yirginia  shows  that  the  territory  of 
that  State  is  divided  about  midway  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, collectively  taking  the  name  of  Appalachians  or  Allegha- 
nies,  which  extend  through  it  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east, nearly  parallel  with  its  Atlantic  shore.  From  the  ocean, 
about  half  the  distance  to  the  most  eastern  of  these  ranges — the 
Blue  Bidge — stretches  the  low,  and  often  marshy  Tertiary 
plain,  through  which  the  tides  extend  up  the  sluggish  rivers ; 
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and  hence  it  is  called  the  "  tide-water  country."  From  its  west- 
em  limit,  the  surface  rises  more  rapidly  and  brokenly,  but  still 
very  gradually,  to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  and  this  second 
plain,  known  in  Old  Virginia  statutes  as  the  "  Piedmont  Coun- 
try," is  more  fertile  and  salubrious  than  the  lower,  and  as  it 
nears  the  mountains,  is  excelled  in  these  particulars  by  few 
countries  on  earth.  Detached  hills  of  no  great  elevation  occa- 
sionally break  its  surface ;  and  parallel  with  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  it,  a  continuous  chain,  from  six  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  known  now  as  the  Southwest 
Range,  extends  from  James  River  to  the  southern  head-waters 
of  the  Rappahannock.  South  of  the  village  of  Charlottesville, 
the  space  between  these  outliers  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  mostly 
filled  with  a  cluster  of  irregular  heights,  still  lower  than  the 
former,  called  the  Ragged  Mountains  ;  but  north  of  Charlottes- 
ville, the  broad  valley  stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  will 
reach  to  the  northeast,  presenting  a  mixture  of  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  running  streams,  combined  into  a  landscape  of  quiet 
but  uncommon  beauty. 

From  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  west  of  Charlottesville, 
spring  two  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Rivanna,  the  prin- 
cipal northern  tributary  of  the  James ;  and  after  their  conflu- 
ence, they  find  their  way  through  a  gap  in  the  Southwest 
Range,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  in  Albemarle 
county.  This  opening  through  the  hills  is  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  from  its  eastern  outlet,  on 
one  of  those  gentle  swells  into  which  the  river  banks  are  here 
everywhere  broken — in  the  midst  of  a  now  cultivated  field — 
stand  two  plane  and  two  locust  trees ;  and  hard  by  is  (or  was 
in  1851)  a  cavity,  nearly  filled  by  the  plow,  indicating  to  the 
passer,  by  the  bits  of  broken  bricks  and  plaster,  and  remnants 
of  chimney-stones,  fire-cracked  and  vitrified,  which  lay  in  and 
about  it,  that  here  once  had  been  the  cellar  of  a  human  habi- 
tation. A  Virginia  farm-house  formerly  occupied  the  site.  It 
was  of  a  story  and  a  half  in  height;  had  the  four  spacious 
ground  rooms  and  hall,  with  garret  chambers  above,  common 
in  those  structures  a  hundred  years  since ;  and  also  the  usual 
huge  outside  chimneys,  planted  against  each  gable  like  Gothic 
buttresses,  but  massive  enough,  had  such  been  their  use,  to  sup- 
port the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  instead  of  those  of  a  low,  woodeu 
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cottage.  In  that  house  was  bom  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  the  plane 
and  locust  trees  were  planted  by  his  hand  in  his  twenty-first 
year. 

The  spot  commands  a  delightful  view.  On  the  east  and 
south,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  rolling  plain,  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon.  West  and  north,  it  rests  on  the  wooded  folds 
and  waving  summit  line  of  the  Southwest  Kange.  The  first  of 
these  elevations  south  of  the  Rivanna — a  hill  six  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  approaching  nearer  to  a  hemispherical  than 
conical  form,  overtopped  on  the  south  by  Carter's  Mountain, 
and  on  the  north  dropping  down  in  rocky  cliffs  to  the  river's 
brink — is  Monticello.*  Through  the  Rivanna  gap,  the  eye, 
after  traversing  a  portion  of  the  valley  west  of  the  hills, 
encounter,  on  the  left,  the  broken  and  picturesque  summits 
of  the  Ragged  Mountains,  while  beyond,  and  to  the  right,  the 
Blue  Ridge  lifts  up  its  towering  barrier — as  if  typical  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  of  the  rich  hue  of  the  ripe  blue  wild-grape' — 
against  the  western  sky. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  found 
the  river-bottoms  of  the  tide-water  region  more  fertile  than  the 
intervening  sandy  ridges ;  and  the  rivers  themselves  for  a  long 
period  furnished  the  only  convenient  means  for  transporting 
heavy  products  to  or  from  the  seaboard.  The  population, 
therefore,  clung  to  their  banks,  each  new  wave  of  foreign  emi- 
gration, or  younger  and  spreading  generation  of  the  inhabitants, 
advancing  higher  towards  their  sources.  Lands  were  obtained 
on  easy  conditions  from  the  Government  and  otherwise;  and 
provident  individuals  secured  vast  estates.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  on  James  River,  where  the  most  enterprising  and 
wealthy  of  the  earlier  emigrants  established  themselves.  Some 
of  these,  men  of  particular  mark  and  energy,  acquired  posses- 
sions vying  in  extent  with  those  of  the  proudest  nobles  ot 
their  native  land.  These  were  perpetuated  in  their  families  by 
entails,  the  laws  regulating  which  were  ultimately  rendered 
more  stringent  in  Virginia,  than  in  England  itself.  As  their 
lands  rose  gradually  in  value,  the  great  lowland  proprietors 
began  to  vie  with  English  nobles  in  wealth  as  well  as  in  terri- 

>  Prom  the  Italian,  sfgrnfying  "Little  Moontain." 

*  Beverly,  the  early  historian  of  Virginia,  speaking  of  the  wild  grapes,  when  left  to 
grow  in  the  clearings,  says :  "  I  have  seen  in  this  case  more  grapes  npon  one  aingto 
vine  tiian  would  load  a  London  cart." — HiHory  of  Virginia,  Book  iL  chap.  22. 
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tory.  Many  of  them  lived  in  baronial  splendor.  Their  abodes, 
it  is  true,  were  comparatively  mean,  as  the  country  did  not  yet 
furnish  permanent  building  materials,  except  at  vast  cost,  nor 
did  it  furnish  practiced  architects  to  make  use  of  them :  *  but 
their  spacious  grounds  and  gardens  were  bravely  ornamented ; 
their  tables  wer€f  loaded  with  plate,  and  with  the  luxuries  of 
the  Old  and  New  World ;'  numerous  slaves,  and  white  persons 
whose  time  they  owned  for  a  term  of  years,'  served  them  in 
every  capacity  which  use,  luxury,  or  ostentation  could  dictate ; 
and  when  they  travelled  in  state,  their  cumbrous  and  richly 
appointed  coaches  were  dragged  by  six  horses,  driven  by  three 
postillions.  But  usually  the  mistress  of  the  household,  with 
her  children  and  maids,  appropriated  this  vehicle.  The  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  of  that  day,  with  much  of  the  feeling  of  earlier 
feudal  times,  when  the  spur  was  the  badge  of  knighthood, 
esteemed  the  saddle  the  most  manly,  if  not  the  only  manly, 
way  of  making  use  of  the  noblest  of  brutes.  He  accordingly 
performed  all  his  ordinary  journeys  on  horseback.  When  he 
went  forth  with  his  whole  household,  the  cavalcade  consisted 
of  the  mounted  white  males  of  the  family,  the  coach  and  six, 
lumbering  through  the  sands,  and  a  retinue  of  mounted  body 
servants,  grooms  with  spare  led  horses,  etc.,  in  the  rear. 

In  their  general  tone  of  character,  the  lowland  ai'istocracy  ot 
Virginia  resembled  the  cultivated  landed  gentry  of  the  mother 
country.  Numbers  of  them  were  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished, by  foreign  study  and  travel;  and  nearly  all,  or  cer- 
tainly much  the  largest  portion,  obtained  an  excellent  educa- 
tion at  William  and  Mary  College,  after  its  establishment,  or 

*  Yet,  if  they  lacked  the  baronial  piles  of  England,  they  did  not  lack  comfortable 
residences.  Beverly  (writing  about  1720,  we  think)  says  that  several  gentlemen  of 
Williamsburg  have  *^ built  themselves  large  brick  houses,  of  many  rooms  on  a  floor; 
but,"  he  adds,  *^  they  don't  covet  to  make  them  lofty,  having  extent  enough  of  ground 
to  build  upon ;  and  now  and  then  they  are  visited  by  winds  which  would  incommode  a 
towering  fabric.  They  love  to  have  large  rooms,  that  they  may  be  cool  in  summer.  01 
late  they  have  made  their  stories  much  higher  than  formerlj^i  adcI  their  windows  larger, 
and  sasht  with  crystal  glass ;  adorning  their  apartments  with  rich  furniture.  AU  their 
drudgeries  of  cookery,  washing,  dairies,  etc.,  are  performed  in  offices  apart  f^om  the 
dwelBng-houses,  which  by  this  means  are  kept  more  cool  and  sweet."  This  description 
would  apply  equally  to  the  better  residences  on  the  James,  except  that  many  of  the  lat- 
ter were  constructed  of  wood. 

3  *'  The  families,"  says  Beverly,  "  being  altogether  on  country  seats,  they  have  their 
mziers,  seedsmen,  gardeners,  brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks  within  themselves ; 
they  have  a  great  plenty  and  variety  or  provisions  for  their  table ;  and  as  for  spicery, 
and  other  tmngs  tne  country  don't  proauce,  they  have  constant  supplies  of  'em  from 
England.  The  gentry  pretend  to  have  their  victuals  drest  and  servea  up  as  nicely  as 
the  best  tables  in  London." 

*  Being  apprenticed,  to  pay  their  passage  money. 
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respectable  acquirements  in  the  classical  schools  kept  in  nearly 
every  parish  by  the  learned  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
As  a  class,  they  were  intelligent,  polished  in  manners,  high- 
toned  and  hospitable — and  sturdy  in  their  loyalty  and  in  their 
adherence  to  the  national  Church.  Their  winters  were  often 
spent  in  the  gaieties  and  festivities  of  the  provincial  capital ; 
their  summers,  when  not  connected  with  the  public  service, 
principally  in  supervising  their  immense  estates,  in  visiting 
each  other,  and  in  such  amusements  as  country  life  afforded. 
Among  the  latter,  the  chase  held  a  prominent  place.  Bom 
almost  to  the  saddle  and  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  they  were  keen 
hunters ;  *  and  when  the  chase  was  over,  they  sat  round  groan- 
ing boards,  and  drank  confusion  to  Frenchman  and  Spaniard 
abroad,  and  to  Roundhead*  and  Prelatist  at  home.  When  the 
lurking  and  predatory  Indian  became  the  object  of  pursuit, 
no  strength  of  the  Red  man  could  withstand,  no  speed  of  his 
elude,  this  fiery  and  gallantly  mounted  cavalry.  The  social 
gnlf  which  separated  this  from  the  common  class  of  colonists, 
became  about  as  deep  and  wide,  and  as  difficult  to  overleap  in 
marriage  and  other  social  arrangements,  as  that  which  divided 
the  gentry  and  peasantry  of  England.  Such  were  the  Carters, 
the  Carys,  the  Burwells,  the  Byrds,  the  Fairfaxes,  the  Harri- 
sons, the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  and  many  other  families  of  early 
Virginia. 

Various  social  strata  intervened  between  the  great  lowland 
proprietors  and  the  lowest  class  of  whites.  Midway  in  this 
scale,  of  conceded  respectability  and  of  a  fortune  neither 
large  nor  mean,  stood  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jefferson, 
residing  at  Osborne's,  on  the  James,  in  Chesterfield  county.    His 

1  For  AQimated  pictures  of  these  dashing  riders,  hontiiig  bearSf  deer,  and  "  yermine  *' — 
dragging  captured  wolves  allre  at  their  horses'  tails,  **  none  faltering  in  their  pace  "—see 
Bererly,  Book  !▼.  chap.  21. 

*  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  npon  the  question  whether  the  Cavalier  or  Pnritan 
Utwd  predominated  among  the  early  lowland  arUtocraey  of  Virginia.  It  will  not  proba- 
bly be  dispated  by  any  that  thU  elois  were  generally  decided  loyalist$^  whatever  their 
paUgree.  Ferhaps  we  should  state  the  question  which  has  been  raised  more  accurately 
\j  saying  it  is  whether  the  ** lowland  grandees"  of  Virginia  were  sprung  ftom  the 
ugber  or  lower  classes  hi  England.  Our  opinion  is  that  there  have  been  decided  exag- 
gerations  in  the  extreme  statements  on  both  sides.  If  well-preserved  and  properly 
connected  family  traditions  and  records  can  be  relied  on,  not  a  few  of  the  earlier 
ietUers  belonged  to  Englidi  families  of  rank,  ))articularly  those  which  were  reduced 
from  aflBuenco  to  comparative  poverty  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.'s  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished 
BBiliea  of  the  Old  Dominion  sprung  from  enterprising  emigrants  without  any  such 
pretensionB.  But  esteeming  the  subject  of  no  sort  of  consequence,  we  will  not  stop  tf 
hcitow  investigation  on  it. 
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ancestors  had,  according  to  family  tradition,  emigrated  from 
near  Mount  Snowden,  in  Wales  ;  and  they  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Virginia.  One  of  them  was  a  representative  of 
Flower  de  Hundred  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  convened  by 
Governor  Teardley,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1619,  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  at  Jamestown* — the  first  legislative  body  of  Europeans, 
we  think,  that  ever  assembled  in  the  New  World.  This  was 
twelve  years  after  the  first  colonization  of  Virginia,  and  one  year 
before  the  Mayflower  reached  the  "  wild  New  England  shore." 
Virginia  contained  at  the  time  but  six  hundred  white  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children.  The  iBrst  Jefferson,  of  whom 
any  particular  accounts  are  preserved,  residing  at  Osborne's  as 
already  mentioned,  had  three  sons,  Thomas,  Field,  and  Peter. 
Thomas  died  young.  Field  emigrated  to  a  place  on  the  Roanoke, 
a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  the  river  enters  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  lived  and  died.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  competent  and  successful  men  in  their  avoca- 
tions.' The  third  brother,  Peter,  was  bom  February  29th,  1708. 
His  early  education  had  been  neglected,  but  possessing  a  strong 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  great  energy  of  character,  he  subse- 
quently made  up  for  the  deficiency  by  study  and  reading.  Like 
a  celebrated  contemporary,  twenty-four  years  younger,  George 
Washington,  he  started  his  business  career  as  a  surveyor,  and  it 
was  probably  in  this  capacity  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  Eandolph  family.  If  so,  business  relations  speedily  ripened 
into  the  most  intimate  social  ones,  for  he  soon  became  the  bosom 
friend  of  William,  the  young  proprietor  of  Tuckahoe,  and  the 
preferred  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  oldest  daughter  of  Isham 
of  Dungeness,  Adjutant-General  of  Virginia.  In  1735  he  pre- 
pared to  establish  himself  as  a  planter,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  younger  sons,  by  "  patenting  "  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  at 
the  east  opening  of  the  gap  where  the  Eivanna  passes  through 
the  Southwest  Range.     His  tract  lay  mostly  on  the  plain,  but  it 

>  The  record  of  this  assemblage  only  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  British  State 
Paper  Office,  where  it  was  seen  by  Conway  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  in  185-.  He 
copied  the  names  of  the  bargesses.  Ensign  Rossingham  also  represented  Flower  de  Hun- 
dred. This,  we  are  informed,  was  Sir  George  Yeardley's  settlement,  next  below  (and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  James  River)  Shirley  Hundred,  which  was  next  below  Bermnda 
Hnndred,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Appomatox  and  James. 

>  A  short  instrument,  in  the  handwriting  and  bearing  the  signature  of  one,  and  we  be 
lieve  the  oldest  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  is  befDre  us.  It  betrays  a  practiced  hand  and  has  a 
family  likeness— a  verv  decided  one  in  the  signature  and  in  the  numerals—- to  the  chiro- 
graphy  of  a  more  celebrated  cousin  of  the  same  name. 
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also  extended  up  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  embracing  the  entire 
one  afterwards  named  Monticello.  His  "  patent "  was  joined  on 
the  east  by  another/  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  acres,  made 
a  few  days  earlier  by  his  friend  William  Randolph.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Peter  Jefferson  "  purchased,"  as  the  family  land-rolls 
specify,  four  hundred  adjoining  acres  of  the  other's  tract — ^pro- 
bably to  obtain  a  preferred  site  for  his  residence,  for  it  was  on 
this  portion  of  his  land  he  subsequently  constructed  it  But  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  deed,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great 
grandson,  shows  that  the  consideration  paid  for  the  four  hundred 
acres  was  "  Henry  Weatherbourne's  biggest  bowl  of  arrack 
punch  I"  This  was  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  times,  and 
entirely  characteristic  of  all  the  intercourse  between  these  de- 
voted friends.  To  his  whole  farm  Peter  Jefferson  gave  the  name 
of  Shadwell,  after  that  of  the  parish  in  London,  where  his  wife 
was  born.     He  was  married  in  1738. 

The  Randolphs  had  been  for  ages  a  family  of  consideration 
m  the  midland  counties  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  claimed  among  their  ancestoi's  the  powerful 
Scotch  Earls  of  Murray,  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  English  and 
Scotch  peerage,  and  with  royalty  itself.  Many  were  the  eminent 
statesmen,  warriors,  churchmen,  and  scholars,'  who  sprung  from 
this  stock.'     William  Randolph  of  Warwickshire,*  the  son  of  a 

>  Now  Edgehillf  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thomas  JeiTeraon  Randolph. 

*  Among  the  latter  the  reader  of  early  English  poetry  will  not  forget  the  wit  and  poet, 
Thomas  Randolph,  whom  Ben  Jonson  thought  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  his  adopted 
ions.    He  was  the  ^reat  uncle  of  William  Randolph,  the  fonnder  of  the  Virginia  family. 

» Mr.  Jefferson,  m  his  autobiographical  "  Memoir,"  remarks:  "  They  [the  Randolphs] 
trace  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  which  let  every  one  ascribe 
the  Cuth  and  merit  he  chooses."  We  have  learned,  with  some  astonishment,  that  the 
playfbl  fling  at  long  pedigrees  generally,  contained  in  the  close  of  this  sentence  (made 
obrioosly  to  prevent  the  Impression  that  he  attached  any  undne  importance  to  the  fact 
mtt  named  bv  Atm,  that  is,  that  Ma  maternal  pedigree  extended  far  back  in  England  and 
SeotUnd),  nas  been  construed  into  a  senous  intention  to  discredit  the  pedigree 
^  traced  by  his  maternal  relatives !  Apart  f^om  the  questionable  taste  there  would  be  in 
■electing  such  an  occasion  to  make  this  issue  with  his  maternal  relatives  (when  he  could 
qdte  as  easily  have  passed  over  the  topic  in  silence),  we  chance  to  know  that  it  was  the 
common  understanding  of  his  family  that,  if  he  attached  no  special  importance  to  his 
long  maternal  pedigree,  he  never  dreamed  of  throwing  any  discredit  on  its  accuracy  in 
point  of  tact—tnough  perhaps  he  thought  all  pedigrees  running  back  through  ages^  a 
class  of  records  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  which  reanired  a  pretty  strong  exercise 
of  *'  faith !"  This  was  what  he  meant  to  express,  and  all  he  meant  to  express,  in  the 
remark  we  have  quoted. 

*  He  was  the  third  of  three  sons  (John,  Richard,  and  William),  sons  of  William  Ran 
dolph  (o)  bom  Oct.  18,  1607,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Law,  widow  of  Thomas  West  and 
daughter  of  Richard  Law.  William  Randolph  (a)  was  the  son  of  William  Randolph  (&) 
bom  1572,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith.  Their  issue  were, 
1.  Thomas  (the  poet)  ;  2.  William  (a) ;  3.  Robert ;  4.  Elizabeth.  William  Randolph  (6) 
VM  the  son  of  Robert  Randolph  and  Rose  Roberts,  etc.,  etc. 
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cavalier  whose  fortunes  had  been  broken  in  the  civil  wars,  on 
arriving  at  man's  estate,  or  a  little  earlier,  emigrated  to  Virginia 
about  the  year  1660,  and  established  himself  at  Turkey  Island,' 
twenty  miles  below  Richmond,  in  James  River.     He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Catherine  Isham  of  Bermuda 
Hundred,  Virginia,  of  the  family  of  Isham  in  Northampton- 
shire, England,  baronets.     He  brought  with  him,  it  is  believed, 
some  small  remains  of  a  former  family  fortune,  and  being  a 
man  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  he  rapidly  increased  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  add  possession  to  possession  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  1711.    He  was  a  man 
of  decided  mark  and  consideration  in  the  colony ;  was  made 
colonel  of  his  county ;  was  one  of  the  Trustees  named  in  the 
charter  to  William  and  Mary  College,  granted  by  King  "William 
and  Queen  Mary;  and  he  is  said  to  have  held  several  other 
public  positions  of  consideration.     While  preparing  to  leave  a 
large  fortune  to  each  of  his  numerous  children,  he  had  the  wis- 
dom to  confer  upon  them  a  more  substantial  benefit,  in  advance, 
in  that  finished  education,  which,  in  addition  to  their  natural 
talents  and  their  numbers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remark- 
able future  celebrity  and  influence  of  his  family.     He  saw 
several  of  his  sons  established  on  their  estates  before  his  death, 
and  with  the  paternal  solicitude  and  determined  energy  which 
marked  his  character,  went  in  person  with  his  slaves  to  make 
the  commencement  of  their  improvements,  and   even  to  aid 
them  in  the  erection  of  their  buildings. 

His  children  were  William,  of  Turkey  Island ;  Thomas,  of 
Tuckahoe ;  Isham,  of  Dungeness ;  Richard,  of  Curies ;  Sir  John, 
of  Williamsburg,  knight ;  Henry,  who  died  unmarried ;  Edward, 
who  resided  in  England;  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  These  held 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  oflices  in  the  colony,  as  did 
their  children  and  their  children's  children,  in  that  and  in  the 
Republican  Commonwealth  which  succeeded  it.  The  family 
prolificacy  also  continued ;  and,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  few  distinguished  families  or  individuals  could  be  found 
in  Virginia  who  did  not  claim  kindred  with  the  Randolphs.^ 

1  Now  a  point  of  land,  rather  than  an  island  (saja  the  Virginia  Historical  Begister), 
lying  between  the  Jamei«  and  Turkey  Island  Greek,  where  the  v  come  together.  The  lat- 
ter cUvides  Henrico  from  Charles  City  Count v,  '*  and  Torkey  Island'*  is  In  Henrico. 

'  1.  William  Randolph  (the  second  of  that  name  of  Turkey  Island)  was  a  Royal  Conn- 
cillor  of  State,  and  two,  at  least,  of  his  sons  held  high  official  posltiont.    2.  Thomat,  of 
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The  only  traces  now  visible  of  this  once  proud  race  at  Tur- 
key Island — the  headquarters  of  the  ancient  family — are  a  por- 
tion of  the  mansion-house  erected  by  the  first  proprietor,  and 
the  family  burial-place.  The  massive  walls  of  the  former  (built 
of  imported  brick),  originally  two  stories  high,  surrounded  by 
porticos  on  three  sides,  surmoimted  by  a  large  fine  dome  called 
"  the  bird  cage,"  by  the  early  navigators  of  the  James,  "  front 
the  great  number  of  birds  seen  hovering  and  singing  about  it ;" 
the  whole  of  such  choice  construction  that  it  required  seven 
years  to  complete  it,  insomuch  that  a  joiner  commenced,  and 
served  his  entire  apprenticeship  in  one  of  its  elaborately  finished 
rooms,  "  learning  more  of  his  trade  than  one  could  now  do  in 
building  or  helping  to  build  a  hundred  houses,"  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  an  unsightly  ruin,  stripped  by  fire  of  its  porticos 
and  interior  ornaments,  reduced  to  a  single  story,  and  roughly 
furnished  for  a  negro  quarter!*  Such,  or  a  more  complete 
destruction,  has  been  the  mournful  fate  of  nearly  all  the  ancient 
mansions  of  the  early  great  families  of  Virginia!  And  there 
are  but  few  instances  where  those  families  themselves  now 


Tnckahoe,  was  the  father  of  Colonel  WlUiam  (of  Dongenem),  the  fHend  of  Peter  Jeffer 
■on,  aod  his  son.  Colonel  Thomas  HanBf  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of  the 
Coomuttee  of  Safety,  etc.,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  of  Edgehill  (who  married 
Uirtha,  danghter  oi  Thomas  Jefferson),  was  Member  of  Congress,  Colonel  of  the  20th 
Begiment,  in  the  war  of  1812,  Ooremor  of  Virginia,  etc.  One  of  Thomas  of  Tnckahoe's 
daughters  married  President  William  Stith,  the  historian;  another,  the  Bev.  William 
Keith,  by  whom  she  had  Marv,  grandmother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  3.  Isham,  of 
Dongeneas,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  Adjutant-Oeneral  of  the 
Colony.  Several  of  his  male  descendants  held  official  positions,  and  he  was  grandfather, 
in  the  maternal  line,  of  President  Jefferson  and  Governor  James  Pleasants.  4.  Colonel 
Bichard,  of  Curies  (married  to  Jane  Boiling,  great  granddaughter  of  Pocahontas),  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  etc.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
and  on  the  mother's  side,  of  dovernor  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Edgehill.  6.  Sir  John 
of  Williamsburg.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  1729,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  William  and  Mary  CoUege^nd  returned  knighted.  He  was  Attorney-General,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Treasurer,  etc.,  of  the  colony.  His  eldest  son,  Peyton,  was 
tho  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  under  the  Crown,  and  first  President  of  the  17.  S. 
Congress.  His  second  son,  John,  was  Attorney-General  under  the  Grown,  and  went  to 
Bn^and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  This  last  John's  son,  Edmund,  was 
Aide-de-Gamp  of  General  Washington,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Attomey-(Teneral,  and  Sec- 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc.  6.  Henry  died  unmarried.  7.  Edward 
became  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  and  married  an  English  heiress  of  large  fortune. 
8.  Mary  married  Gaptain  John  Stith,  and  their  only  child^illiam,  Rector  of  Henrico 
pariah,  was  made  President  of  William  and  Mary  College.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Vir- 
ffioia.  9.  Elizabeth  married  Theodoric  Bland,  bv  whom  she  had  Richard  Bland,  the  cele- 
Mated  revolutionary  writer  and  leader,  member  of  the  first  Congress,  eto.|  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  the  mother  (we  think)  of  Richard  H.  Lee. 

This  sketch  does  not  probably  enumerate  half  of  the  offices  held  by  the  first  three  or 
four  generations  of  the  Virginia  Randolphs,  or  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  off- 
ihooti  of  the  family  in  the  maternal  line,  we  have  merely  seized  upon  the  most  access- 
fbla  facts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  impression  of  Mr.  Jefiferson's  social  starting- 
point,  and  to  show  his  degree  of  consanguinity  to  a  good  many  very  dear  firiends,  and  $ 
good  many  very  bitter  enemies. 

*  Virginia  mstorical  Register. 
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occupy  their  original  possessions,  or  retain  any  approach  to 
their  ancient  importance ! 

Isham  Randolph,  the  third  son  of  William,  of  Turkey  Island, 
married  Jane  Rogers,  in  London,  England,  in  1717.  Their 
issue  were  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Jane,  the  eldest  child, 
except  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1720, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  married  Peter  Jefferson.  Isham 
Randolph  shared  fully  in  the  prosperity  of  his  family.  His 
seat,  Dungeness,  lay  in  Goochland,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna;  and  it 
was  the  abode  of  refinement  and  elegant  hospitality.  A  hun- 
dred servants,  it  was  said,  waited  in  and  about  it.  Its  possessor 
was  a  well  educated,  intelligent  and  generous  man.  As  such, 
and  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  men  of  science  and 
merit  in  the  Colonies  and  in  England,  honorable  mention  is 
made  of  him  in  the  Memoirs  of  Bartram,  the  naturalist.'  He 
died  in  1742,  and  his  monument  is  yet  extant  at  the  family 
burial-place  at  Turkey  Island. 

Peter  Jefferson  established  himself  at  Shadwell,  and  com- 


>  Q.  V.  by  Wm.  Darlington.  M.D.  LL.D.  Philadelphia,  1849.  To  giye  a  glimpBe  of  Kr. 
Jefferson's  maternal  grandfather,  and  of  Virginia  manners  at  that  day,  we  will  subjoin  a 
few  extracts  from  this  work,  principally  written  by  Bartram's  patron,  the  celebrated  old 
Peter  Collinson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  personal  acquaintance  and  somewhat  particn- 
lar  friend  of  Isham  Randolph.  He  thus  wrote  Bartram  in  1737,  when  he  was  aboat  tak- 
ing Virginia  in  his  field  of  botanical  explorations : 

*^  When  thee  proceeds  home,  I  know  no  person  will  make  thee  more  welcome  than 
Isham  Randolph.  He  lives  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  the  falls  of  James  River,  in  Gooch- 
land, above  the  other  settlements.  Now,  I  take  his  house  to  be  a  very  suitable  place  to 
make  a  settlement  at,  for  to  take  several  days*  excursions  all  round,  and  to  return  to  his 
house  at  night."    P.  89. 

Something  of  the  style  of  the  appointments  of  the  wealthy  Virginians  of  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  supposed  deficiencies  of  a  portion  of  them  in  more  important  particulars, 
are  thus  hit  off  by  this  quaint  old  writer : 

**  One  thing  I  must  desire  of  thee,  and  do  insist  that  thee  oblige  me  therein :  that  thou 
make  up  that  drugget  clothes,  to  go  to  Virginia  in,  and  not  appear  to  disgrace  thyself  or 
me ;  for  though  I  should  not  esteem  thee  the  less  to  oome  to  me  in  what  dress  thou  will, 
yet  these  Virginians  are  a  very  gentle,  well  dressed  people,  and  look,  perhaps,  more  at 
a  man's  outside  than  his  inside.  For  these  and  other  reasons  pray  go  very  clean,  neat, 
and  handsomely  dressed  to  Virginia.  Never  mind  thy  clothes :  I  will  send  more  another 
year."    P.  89. 

Bartram's  reception  by  Isham  Randolph  seems  to  have  been  what  hisfHend  ColllDson 
anticipated,  for  Collinson  writes  him : 

**  As  for  my  friend  Isham,  who  I  am  also  personally  known  to,  I  did  not  doubt  hA 
civility  to  thee.    I  only  wish  to  have  been  there,  and  shared  it  with  thee."    P.  113. 

Bartram's  subsec^uent  impressions  of  his  host,  as  well  as  a  lively  idea  of  the  facilities 
of  intercommunication  between  the  dififer^nt  parts  of  the  Colonies  in  that  day,  are  given 
in  a  letter  to  Collinson,  in  1738 : 

^*  Our  friend  Isbam  Randolph  (a  generous,  good-natured  gentleman,  and  well  respected 
by  most  who  are  acquainted  with  hun),  hath  agreed  with  me  to  have  a  correspondence 
together ;  but  can't  tell  well  which  way  to  carry  it  on — whether  back  of  the  mountain! 
by  the  way  of  Schenendoah,  or  below  the  mountains,  we  can't  yet  ttlL"    P.  122. 

After  the  death  of  Isham  Randolph,  we  find  Collinson  writing  Bartram,  ^*  that  the  good 
man  is  gone  to  his  long  home,  and  I  doubt  not  he  is  happy."    P.  166. 
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menced  his  preparations  to  make  it  his  residence,  two  years 
anterior  to  his  marriage.  He  was  the  third  or  fourth  white 
settler  within  the  space  of  several  miles,  and  the  trails  of  the 
hostile  Monacans  or  Tuscaroras  were  yet  fresh  on  his  lands  and 
through  the  adjacent  hills.  In  a  small  clearing  in  the  dense  and 
primeval  forest,  he  erected  his  house  ;  and  his  young  wife,  bred 
up  among  surroundings  so  different,  took  up  her  abode  in  it 
soon  after  her  marriage.  Their  oldest  son  and  third  child, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  future  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1743,  O.  S. 

Shadwell  was  then  included  in  Goochland,  but  it  fell  within 
the  limits  of  Albemarle  when  that  county  was  erected  in  1744. 
Peter  Jefferson  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  original  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  new  county.  It  was  an  office  then  only 
held  by  gentlemen  of  the  first  consideration,  as  the  Justices 
composed  the  County  Court,  which  exercised  almost  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  and  controlled  various  important  county  affairs. 
He  was  made  County  Surveyor,  an  office  also  of  the  first  trust, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  survey  and  describe  the  lands  sold  by 
Government,  and  to  discharge  certain  important  administrative 
functions  in  other  cases. 

In  1745,  Colonel  William  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  died — 
entreating  his  early  friend  to  assume  the  executorship  and  per- 
sonal charge  of  his  estate,  and  of  his  only  and  infant  son,  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph.  Peter  Jefferson  accordingly  removed  to 
Tuckahoe,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  a  few  miles  above 
Richmond,  and  he  remained  there  seven  years.  With  a  chival- 
rousness  of  feeling  which  challenges  our  admiration,  if  not  our 
surprise,  he  evinced  his  recollection  of  early  kindnesses  and  the 
fervor  of  his  friendship,  by  refusing  to  accept  any  other  com- 
pensation for  discharging  this  long  and  laborious  trust,  than  his 
support  while  he  lived  on  the  estate.  This  distinctly  appears 
from  his  account  as  an  executor,  lying  before  us.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  two  years  old  when  the  family  exodus  took  place, 
and  he  used  to  mention  as  his  first  recollection,  his  being  handed 
up  and  carried  on  a  pillow  by  a  mounted  slave,  as  the  train  set 
off  down  the  river  towards  Tuckahoe. 

In  1749,  Joshua  Fry,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  Peter  Jefferson,  were  associated  in  a 
commission  to  meet  a  like  one  from  North  Carolina,  to  survey 
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the  line  between  their  respective  States,  from  the  point  where  it 
had  been  left  by  Colonel  Byrd  and  his  associate  commissioners, 
in  1728.  They  commenced  at  Peter's  Creek,  one  of  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Dan,  and  continued  from  thence  west  over  the 
Blue  Kidge,  and  through  the  wilderness  beyond,  to  "  Steep-rock 
Creek,"  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  They  were  subsequently 
employed  to  construct  a  map  of  the  State — the  first  one  founded 
on  much  beside  mere  conjectural  data — and  they  completed  it 
in  1751.  A  copy  of  it  is  before  us,  and  though  inaccuracies  of 
course  would  be  expected  in  a  map  not  made  exclusively  from 
actual  survey,  and  though  a  portion  of  it  is  only  conjectural, 
it  is  a  highly  creditable  production,  all  things  considered.* 

Soon  after  Peter  JeflTerson's  return  to  his  former  residence  in 
Albemarle,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  county,  an 
oflice  always  regarded  as  of  the  first  honor  and  importance 
under  the  Colonial  Government,  and  particularly  so  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  conferred  military  command  over  an 
extensive  portion  of  Indian  frontier,  and  when,  we  may  add,  a 
war  for  territorial  dominion  with  the  French,  on  this  very  fron- 
tier, was  regarded  as  imminent.  Several  years  after  Colonel 
Jeflerson's  appointment,  we  find,  among  his  manuscripts, 
accounts  of  disbm'sements  by  him  to  military  forces  sent  "  to 
range  against  the  Indians  in  Augusta,"  the  adjoining  county 
on  the  west. 

He  was,  however,  regarded  with  peculiar  respect  and  vene- 
ration by  the  Indians  far  and  near,  and  his  house  was  a  favorite 
stopping-place  for  friendly  chiefs,  and  for  embassies  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  colonial  capital.  A  great  many  years 
afterward  (in  1812),  his  son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  a  friend : 

"  So  much  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  concerning  Indians,  a  people  with  whom, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  was  very  familiar,  and  acquired  impressions  of  attach- 
ment  and  commiseration  for  them  which  have  never  been  obliterated.  Before  the 
Revolution,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  often  and  in  great  numbers  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where  I  was  very  much  with  them.  I  knew  much  of  the  great 
Ontassetd,  the  warrior  and  orator  of  the  Cherokees ;  he  was  always  the  guest  of 
my  father,  on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.  I  was  in  his  camp  when  he 
made  his  great  farewell  oration  to  his  people,  the  evening  before  his  departure  for 
England.  The  moon  was  in  full  splendor,  and  to  her  he  seemed  to  address  himself 
in  hlM  prayers  for  his  own  safety  on  the  voyage,  and  that  of  his  people  during  his 

^  There  is  a  copy  of  this  map  (numbered  112)  in  the  New  York  State  Library  at 
Albany. 
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ainence ;  his  sounding  voice,  distinct  articulation,  animated  action,  and  the  solemn 
silence  of  his  people  at  their  seyeral  fires,  filled  me  with  awe  and  veneration, 
although  I  did  not  understand  a  word  he  uttered.*' ' 

In  1755,  Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses.  How  long  he  retained  this  position  does 
not  appear,  but  in  all  probability  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Already,  as  we  may  conclude  from  his  civil  and  military  com- 
missions, the  most  prominent  man  of  his  county — and  evidenc- 
ing, by  the  celerity  of  his  rise  after  his  return  to  Albemarle, 
that  ability,  and  standing  both  with  the  government  and  the 
people,  which  promised  greater  future  honors  and  usefulness — 
he  was  suddenly  cut  off,  August  17th,  1757,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Many  well  attested  facts  and  anecdotes  are  yet  extant  of  the 
life  of  the  father  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which,  iJiough  too  desul- 
tory, and  separately  unimportant,  to  be  embodied  into  a  con- 
nected narration,  give,  taken  together,  a  clear  insight  into  his 
character.  Tliey  all  show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
owed  none  of  his  success  to  good  fortune  or  ingratiating  man- 
ners. He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength — plain, 
and  averse  to  display — he  was  grave,  taciturn,  slow  to  make, 
and  not  over  prompt  to  accept,  advances.  He  was  one  of 
those  calmly  and  almost  sternly  self-relying  men,  who  lean  on 
none — ^who  desire  help  from  none.  And  he  certainly  had  both 
muscles  and  mind  which  could  be  trusted  I  He  could  simulta- 
neously "  head  up  "  (raise  from  their  sides  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion) two  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  weighing  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds  apiece  I  He  once  directed  three  able-bodied  slaves  to 
pull  down  a  ruinous  shed  by  means  of  a  rope.  After  they  had 
again  and  again  made  the  effort,  he  bade  them  stand  aside, 
seized  the  rope,  and  dragged  down  the  structure  in  an  instant.' 
Traditions  have  come  down  of  his  continuing  his  lines  as  a  sur- 
veyor through  savage  wildernesses,  after  his  assistants  had  given 
out  from  famine  and  fatigue,  subsisting  on  the  raw  flesh  of 
game,  and  even  of  his  carrying  mules,  when  other  food  failed, 
sleeping  in  a  hollow  tree  amidst  howling  and  screeching  beasts 

'  Letter  to  John  Adams,  Jnne  11th,  1812.— Congress  edition  of  Jefferson's  Work% 
▼ol.  Ti.  p.  69. 

*  Both  of  these  facti  were  mentioned  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  his  CunUj. 
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of  prey,  and  thus  undauntedly  pushing  on  until  his  task  was 
accomplished. 

His  mind  was  of  a  corresponding  texture.  He  had  the  same 
love  of  mathematics  which  afterwards  characterized  his  son — 
and  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  same  remarkable  facility  in  under- 
standing its  processes.  His  judgment  was  swift  and  solid.  His 
neighbors  sought  his  advice  ;  his  friends  soon  learned  to  esteem 
it  unerring.  His  mind  once  made  up,  no  danger  could  turn  him 
aside — no  obstacles  thwart  his  iron  will,  and  calm,  but  resistless 
energy.  And  he  acted  for  another,  in  these  particulars,  as  he 
acted  for  himself.  His  probity  was  so  conspicuous,  that  other 
wealthy  friends  besides  William  Randolph,  desired  him  to  act 
as  their  executor,  and  in  one  or  two  other  instances  he  con- 
sented. 

When  the  foregoing  traits  of  character  are  considered,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  strong  bond  of 
alliance  which  subsisted,  from  the  outset,  between  Colonel 
Jefferson  and  the  Randolphs — to  understand  why  that  proud 
family  so  readily  took  the  young  surveyor,  without  fortune  or 
finished  education — ^a  comparative  adventurer — ^to  their  close 
family  alliance  and  friendship.  Those  shrewd  and  practiced 
men  of  the  world  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  this  stately 
young  man  would  prove  a  tower  of  strength  to  friends,  and  a 
bulwark  to  be  relied  upon  against  foes.  And  the  eye  of  woman 
rarely  looks  down  with  indifference  on  such  a  union  of  mental 
and  physical  power. 

But  so  massively  moulded,  he  had  a  gentler,  softer  side. 
He  was  a  tender  husband,  a  devoted  father.  His  tastes  ap- 
proached to  the  elegant,  in  his  own  household.  After  the 
wearisome  and  often  stirring  events  of  a  day  of  border  life  were 
passed,  he  spent  the  evening  in  reading  historians,  essayists,  and 
even  poets.  Addison,  Syjrift,  and  Pope  were  prime  favorites 
with  him — ^but  Shakspeare  was  his  great  favorite  I  His  well- 
worn  and  fine  old  edition  of  the  work  is  yet  extant.'  This 
speaks  volumes  concerning  the  tastes  of  the  man. 

Colonel  Jefferson  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  he  adhered  to 
certain  democratic  (using  the  word  in  its  broad,  popular  sense) 
notions  and  maxims,  which  descended  to  his  son.    Has  leanings 

^  Alao  his  copy  of  the  Spoctttor,  some  of  Swift'i  Works,  etc. 
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as  a  magistrate  were  to  the  popular  side.  He  was  unpretending 
in  his  equipage  and  address.  A  cardinal  maxim  with  hira  was, 
"  Never  ask  another  to  do  for  you  what  you  can  do  for  your- 
self." He  held  tliat  it  is  the  strong  in  body  who  are  both  the 
strong  and/r^  in  mind — a  text  his  son  often  afterwards  preached 
from.  His  attempts  to  form  the  character  of  his  son  corre- 
sponded with  his  theories.  He  died  when  the  latter  was- 
fom^en  years  old,  but  he  had  already  taught  him  to  sit  his 
horse,  fire  his  gun,  boldly  stem  the  Rivanna  when  the  swollen 
river  was 

"  Rolling  red  from  brae  to  brae," 

and  press  his  way  with  unflagging  foot  through  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  the  contiguous  hills  in  pursuit  of  deer  and  wild  tur- 
keys. But  his  attention  was  not  limited  to  physical  training. 
Thongh  his  son  was  kept  constantly  at  school,  in  the  evenings 
he  put  good  books  into  his  hands  for  reading,  taught  hira  to 
keep  accounts,  instructed  him  in  his  own  beautiful  penmanship,' 
and  impressed  upon  his  mind  lessons  of  system,  punctuality, 
energy,  and  perseverance.  Thomas  Jefferson  always  possessed 
a  particular  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  father.  Young 
as  he  was  when  the  latter  died,  we  think  his  mind  had  been 
obviously  impressed  with  his  instructions  and  example  ;  for  we 
trace  a  manifest  analogy — a  family  likeness,  modified  only  by 
circumstances  and  more  in  degree  than  kind — ^between  their 
political,  social,  and  domestic  ideas.  There  was  some  physical 
resemblance  between  them.  According  to  tradition,  the  calm, 
thoughtful,  firm  eye  of  the  son,  and  the  outlines  of  his  face, were 
those  of  his  father ;  his  physical  strength,  too,  was  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  men ;  but  his  slim  form  and  delicate  fibres  were 
those  of  his  mother's  family.  His  mind,  too,  gave  evidence  of 
both  parental  stocks— of  the  auspicious  combination  of  new 
strength  with  old  courtly  culture,  of  the  solid  with  the  showy, 
of  robust  sense  with  the  glitter  of  talent  1 

It  would  seem  singular  that  Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  no  more 
fully  of  his  father  and  mother  in  his  biographical  Memoir.  To 
the  intellectual  powers  and  judgment  of  the  former,  he  pays  a 
brief  passing  tribute ;  and  of  the  latter,  he  but  records  the  dates 
of  her  birth,  marriage,  and  death.     He  mentions  none  of  the 

There  ia  a  marked  resemblance  in  the  handwriting  of  father  and  son. 
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public  employments  of  his  father  but  those  to  run  the  boundary 
line,  and  construct  tlie  map  of  Virginia;  but  as  he  mentions 
them  to  show  how  much  his  father  had  made  amends  for  his 
early  defective  education,  why  did  he  not  mention  his  colonelcy, 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  etc.,  in  the  same  connec- 
tion ?  We  have  sometimes  conjectured  that  he  might  have^bi^ 
gotten  those  facts  when  he  sat  down  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  to 
write  the  Memoir,*  But  this  would  not  be  a  necessary  inference. 
He  was,  as  we  shall  have  other  occasions  to  observe,  singularly 
shy  in  speaking  or  writing  of  matters  of  family  history,  out  of 
his  family.  Where  females  were  the  subject,  this  shyness 
reached  to  positive  aversion.  His  silence  about  his  mother  was 
unquestionably  occasioned  by  this  feeling,  and  will  be  found 
consistent  with  his  course  on  analogous  occasions  where  other 
near  and  dear  female  relatives  are  concerned.  His  mother  was 
every  way  worthy  of  his  highest  respect  and  deepest  love,  and 
she  received  them. 

She  survived  until  1776 — ^a  year  so  memorable  in  the  history 
of  her  son — ^but  not  long  enough  to  witness  his  agency  in 
procuring  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  draughting 
the  manifesto  by  which  it  was  published  to  the-  world.  She 
was  an  agreeable,  intelligent  woman,  as  well  educated  as  the 
other  Virginia  ladies  of  the  day,  of  her  own  elevated  rank  in 
society — but  that  by  no  means  implying  any  very  profound 

>  Daring  a  visit  made  to  Edgehill  by  ns  in  1851,  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Randolph— Mr. 
Jeflfbrson's  oldest  grandson,  and  the  legatee  of  his  papers — discovered  in  a  long  nnuionght- 
of  receptacle,  a  pile  of  old  books  in  manoscript,  a  part  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  mem- 
ber  of  his  family  had  any  recollection  of  ever  havi^  seen  before.  Among  them  were  va- 
rious early  memoranda  and  accoonts  of  Thomas  Jefrerson,  and  account  books  of  his  father, 
Peter  Jefferson,  kept  in  his  capacity  as  execator  of  William  Randolph,  County  Surveyor, 
Colonel  of  the  county,  Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  etc.  The  accounts  are  con- 
tinuous, go  into  minute  details,  are  drawn  up  with  admirable  precision,  and  in  his  own 
clear  beautiful  chirography.  Not  one  of  his  living  descendants — ^though  they  had  lived 
variously  fVom  ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  vears  in  the  family  of  his  son  Thomas  (their 
grandfather)— knew  that  their  great  grandfather  had  ever  been  Colonel  of  his  county,  or 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  And  the  manuscripts  disclosed  various  other  facts 
equally  unknown— some  of  wmch  settled  long  mooted  auestions  in  family  tradition— and 
which  the  family  think  it  almost  certain  that  their  grandfather  (Thomas  Jefferson)  would 
have  mentioned  to  them,  had  he  himself  known  or  remembered  them,  Mr.  Jefferson's  fathex 
died  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  immediately  sent  away  from  home  to 
school ;  Uien  followed  college  life — law  studies,  carried  on  half  the  time  at  the  capital-^ 

Solitics — office— a  stormy  and  busv  life.  It  is  easy  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  be  re- 
dned  few  personal  recollections  of  the  offices,  etc.,  held  by  his  father.  We  shall  find 
that  a  fire  occurred  when  he  was  a  young  man,  which  destroved  his  librarv  and  most  of  his 
professional  and  private  papers.  He  wrote  a  friend  at  the  time  that  aU  of  them  perished. 
It  is  very  probable,  then,  that  these  old  account  books  were  saved  without  his  knowledgej 
in  the  bottom  of  some  trunk,  or  box,  or  drawer,  or  package,  stowed  away  amongst 
other  old  lumber,  and  there  lay  for  years  during  his  long  absences  and  busy  life,  until 
finally  transferred  without  examination  into  the  depository  where  they  were  found,  and 
where  they  slept  wholly  unknown  ontil  twenty-five  years  after  his  death. 
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acquirements — and  like  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion,  of  every  rank,  in  the  olden  time,  she  was  a  notable 
housekeeper.  She  possessed  a  most  amiable  and  affectionate 
disposition,  a  lively,  cheerful  temper,  and  a  great  fund  of 
humor.  She  was  fond  of  writing,  particularly  letters,  and 
wrpte  readily  and  well. 

In  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson's  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  yet 
in  good  preservation,  are  the  following  entries  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  children,  recorded  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  son  Thomas : 

Births.  Marriages.  Deaths. 

Jane  Jefferson. . .  .1740,  June  27 ... .  —  ...  .1765,  October  1. 

Mary 1741,  Oct.  1    1760,  June  24  — 

Thomas 1743,  April  2 1772,  Jan.  1  — 

EUzabeth 1744,  Nov.  4  . . . .  —  1778,  Jan.  1. 

Martha 1746,  May  29 1765,  July  20  — 

Peter  Field 1748,  Oct.  16  ... .  —  ...  .1748,  Nov.  29. 

A  son 1750,  March  9 . . . .  —  ...  .1750,  March  9. 

Lucy 1762,  Oct.  10 1769,  Sept  12  — 

Anna  Scott )  , ^r  r  q^j,  j         j  1788,  October  — 

Randolph    ) '  (  —  — 

Thomas  Jeflferson's  earliest  recollection  has  been  mentioned. 
His  second,  of  a  year  or  two  later  date,  was  of  going  out  on 
one  occasion  when  his  dinner  had  been  unusually  delayed,  and 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby 
obtain  relief  to  his  hunger.  This  shows  nothing,  except  that 
at  three  or  four  years  old  he  was  taught  to  repeat  his  prayers. 
His  religious  education  was,  in  fact,  never  neglected  during  his 
boyhood.  It  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  his 
father  and  mother  belonged,  as  had  their  ancestors  before  them, 
and  into  which  he  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy.  It  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  due  to  this 
early  training  that,  during  all  periods  of  his  life,  he  retained  a 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  with  the  prayers  and  collects  of  the 
noble  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  with  its  psalms  and  hymns, 
possessed  by  very  few  persons.  And  those  who  knew  hira  best, 
believe  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  was  devotional. 

At  five  years  old,  he  was  placed  at  the  English  school  at 
Tuckahoe.  At  nine,  on  the  return  of  the  family  to  Shadwell, 
he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglass,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  taught  him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.     His  after-recol- 
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lections  of  this  place — what  student  has  not  such? — ^were  of 
mouldy  pies  and  excellent  instruction.  During  his  fourtli 
year  here,  his  father  died,  leaving  directions  that  his  oldest  son 
receive  a  thorough  classical  education.  Mr.  Jefferson  often 
spoke  of  this  dying  direction  with  deep  feeling.  *'I  have 
often  heard  him  say"  (Colonel  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  his  grand- 
son, writes  us),  "  that  if  he  had  to  decide  between  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  classical  education  which  his  father  had  given 
him,  and  the  estate  left  him,  he  would  decide  in  favor  of  the 
former."  This  idea,  too,  is  several  times  advanced  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  published  correspondence. 

After  his  father's  decease,  he  was  removed  to  the  school  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  fourteen  miles  from  Shadwell,  at  the  east 
base  of  Peter's  Mountain,*  the  highest  of  the  Southwest  Range. 
Mr.  Maury,  whose  distinction  it  is  to  have  educated  a  number 
of  the  finest  scholare  that  Virginia  has  ever  produced,  was 
himself  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  a  zealous,  thorough 
teacher.      His  pupil  had  already  formed   habits  of  persever- 
ing application,  and  to  his  clear,  rapid  understanding,  acqui- 
sition scarcely  cost  an  effort.     Such  a  boy,  if  amiable   and 
correct  in  his  habits,  is  always  the  pride  of  a  teacher's  heart, 
and  no  pains  are  spared  on  him ;  and  thus  the  wind  and  tide  of 
school  life  work  together  to  accelerate  his  progress.     Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  singularly  amiable  and  correct  in  his  habits.     His 
proficiency  accordingly  wholly  outran  his  years.     Colonel  Jef- 
ferson had  not  forgotton  his  son's  physical  education,  in  liis 
dying  injunctions.     The  latter  spent  his  hours  of  recreation, 
daily,  in  hunting  on  Peter's  Mountain  ;  and  he  thus  strength- 
ened and  knit  his  person,  which  was  now  rapidly  shooting  up 
tall  and  thin ;  and  he  fixed  into  a  habit  that  love  of  walking 
which  never  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  to  which  he  doubt- 
less owed  a  good  deal  of  the  healthfulness  and  elasticity  of  his 
old  age.     His  favorite  amusement,  indoors,  was  playing  on  the 
violin,  and  he  was  already  a  proficient  on  that  instrument  for 
one  of  his  years. 

The  cost  of  instruction  in  the  classical  schools  kept  at  their 
parsonages,  by  most  of  the  Virginia  clergy,  at  that  day,  may  be 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  antiquaries.     Colonel  Jefferson's  account 

>  The  pareonage  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  General  William  F 
Gordon. 
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books  show  that  he  paid  the  Kev.  William  Douglass  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  per  annum,  for  teaching  and  boarding  his  son. 
Tiiose  of  his  executor  show  that  twenty  pounds  sterling  were 
annually  paid  to  the  Kev.  James  Maury.  The  mere  board  was 
held  in  very  little  account,  and  as  money  went  a  good  deal 
further  then  than  now,  these  sums  are  not  as  pitiful  as  they 
would  at  first  appear. 

After  being  two  years  ^  with  Mr.  Maury,  Mr.  Jefferson 
returned  home,  and  it  would  sricra  that  there  was  a  little  uncer- 
tainty about  the  time  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  enter  col- 
lege. His  own  wishes  on  the  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  them, 
are  disclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  then  guardian,  Mr.  John  Harvey, 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  favored  with  by  Mr.  Jeffereon's  grand- 
son, Mr.  George  Wythe  Kandolph,  of  Kichmond : 

^RiDWiLL,  January  \4ih^  1760. 
Sir,—' 

I  was  at  Colo.  Peter  RandolphV  about  a  Fortnight  ago,  and  my  Schooling  falling 
mto  Discourse,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  to  my  Advantage  to  go  to  the  QoV 
lege,  and  was  desirous  I  should  go,  as  indeed  I  am  myself  for  sereral  Reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  as  long  as  I  stay  at  the  Mountain,  the  loss  of  one^fourth  of  my  Time 
is  ineritable,  by  Company's  coming  here  and  detaining  me  from  School.  And  like- 
wise my  Absence  will  in  a  great  measure,  put  a  Stop  to  so  much  Company,  and  by 
that  Means  lessen  the  Expenses  of  the  Estate  in  Housekeeping.  And  on  the  other 
Hand  by  going  to  the  College,  I  shall  get  a  more  uniyersal  Acquaintance,  which 
may  hereafter  be  serviceable  to  me ;  and  I  suppose  I  can  pursue  my  Studies  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  as  well  there  as  here,  and  likewise  learn  something  of  the  Mathe- 
matics.   I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion, 

And  remain,  Sir, 

your  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Jsffebsov,  Jr. 
To 

Mr.  John  Harvey, 
at 
Bellemont. 

It  wonld  be  difflcnlt  to  understand  why  "junior"  is  attached 
to  his  name,  if  we  did  not  in  some  of  the  account  books  catch 
glimpses  of  another  Thomas  Jeflferson,  who  had  some  business 
relations  with  the  estate  or  its  representatives,  and  who  was 
therefore  probably  a  resident  in  Albemarle  at  this  time.  It  is 
very  likely  that  it  was  his  cousin  already  mentioned,  the  son  of 

*  We  preserve  the  capUalizaHon^  as  the  printers  term  it,  of  the  original. 

*  His  mother's  cousin,  the  son  of  the  second  William,  of  Turkey  Island. 
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Field   Jefferson,  and    that  Thomas,  of  Shadwell,  being    the 
younger,  assumed  the  above  distinction. 

It  was  determined  that  he  should  enter  college  Tfhen  he 
desired,  and  he  did  so  in  1760.  On  his  way  there,  he  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Nathan  Dan- 
dridge,  in  Hanover,  one  of  those  old-fashioned  seats  of  Vir- 
ginia hospitality,  where,  on  these  merry  occasions,  a  circle  of 
young  and  old  often  assembled  to  pass  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
night— the  seniors,  in  amusements  becoming  their  years — ^the 
juniors,  in  junketing,  dancing,  and  high-jinks  of  all  sorts.  Here 
Mr.  Jefferson  met  for  the  first  time  a  young  man  destined  to  act 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  history  of  his  country — with 
whom  his  own  future  relations  were  to  be  most  chequered  in  all 
but  personal  good-will — at  times  a  powerful  coadjutor,  at  times 
advocating  widely  opposite  views — possessing  in  some  respects 
transcendent  powers,  and  in  all  unquestionable  integrity ;  but, 
partly  from  the  lack  of  all  solid  training,  and  a  little  perhaps 
from  a  natural  want  of  stability,  liable  sometimes  to  mistake  the 
impulses  of  his  fervid  nature  for  the  promptings  of  settled  views 
— yet  with  his  inconsistencies  and  errors,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, at  one  time  useful,  and  at  all  times  popular,  men  of  whom 
Virginia  has  ever  boasted.  He  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Colonel 
Dandridge's,  a  broken  merchant,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  four,  had  dissipated  his  patrimony  by  miscalculations 
and  incorrigible  idleness.  His  gaunt,  slightly  stooping  figure 
was  coarse  and  ungainly.  His  bloodless  face  lacked  every 
curve  of  beauty;  but  the  deep-set  grey  eye  gleamed  like  a 
diamond  under  the  shaggy  brow,  and  there  was  a  play  in  its 
expression,  and  in  the  movements  of  the  mouth,  which  bespoke 
a  soul  whose  depths  had  not  yet  been  either  stirred  or  sounded. 
His  manners,  dress,  and  even  his  pronunciation  were  broadly 
provincial.  He  talked  like  a  backwoods-man  about  men's 
naiteral  parts  being  improved  by  lamin — about  the  yearth^  etc.* 
But  the  voice  which  uttered  these  rnstic  sounds,  without  being 
musical,  was  deep  and  sonorous;  and  when  in  the  revels  he 
raised  it  suddenly  to  its  full  leonine  roar,  the  welkin  rung  again, 
and  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  its  tremendous  vibrations. 
Men  of  profound  knowledge  were  in  the  circle  at  Colonel  Dan- 

'  GoTernor  Page,  of  Virginia,  used  to  relate,  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  ears,  that 
■Qoh  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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dridge's,  hut  he  sought  not  their  company.  "His  passion," 
said  Mr.  Jefferson,  describing  this  scene  afterwards,  ''  was 
fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry."  In  the  last  he  excelled. 
None  could  tell  a  story  with  so  sly  a  humor — none  act  a  prac- 
tical joke  80  cleverly.  There  was  no  end  to  his  overflowing 
good  humor  and  rollicking  gaiety.  He  was,  therefore,  the  prime 
favorite  with  the  youngsters  ;  and  oddly  as  it  would  seem,  con- 
sidering their  almost  total  dissimilarity  of  character,  he  and 
Jefferson  struck  up  an  intimacy  and  friendship,  the  latter  of 
which,  we  think,  lasted  their  whole  lives ;  at  all  events,  it  did 
on  Jefferson's  part.  And  this  friendship  most  essentially  modi- 
fied the  course  of  some  important  future  events.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  disparities,  there  were  points — some  of  those  deep, 
under-lying  ones  which  tinge  the  whole  character — where  they 
were  closely  alike.  Tliese  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  They 
formed  the  instant  imd  mystic  bond  of  union  between  them. 

Not  far  from  three  months  from  this  time,  Patrick  Henry — 
for  the  young  broken  merchant  and  boon  companion  was  he — 
called  on  his  friend  Jefferson  at  Williamsburg,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  in  the  mea/rUime  studied  law,  and  was  now  at  the 
capital  to  obtain  his  license  I 

Though  but  seventeen,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  entered  in  an 
advanced  class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Williamsburg 
was  then  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Court,  which  in  Yirginia 
affected  peculiar  splendor.  It  was  filled  in  winter  with  govern- 
ment officials,  and  with  the  families  of  the  lowland  grandees 
Among  both,  Mr.  Jefferson's  maternal  relatives  ranked  in  the 
first  class.  His  own  reception  by  his  relatives  was  flattering ; 
but  it  was  somewhat  noticeable  that  Colonel  Archibald  Cary,  of 
AmpthilP — afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Virginia  history — was 
foremost  in  his  attentions,  inasmuch  as  the  fiery  cavalier  was  at 
mortal  feud  with  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson — as  dauntless  and 
unbending  an  antagonist  as  himself — at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Cary  immediately  sought  out  the  son,  introduced  him  to  the 
intimacy  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  here  another  friendship 

*  Colonel  Gary  married  Marj,  daaghter  of  Ricliard  Randolph,  of  Cnrles  (fourth  son  of 
the  fint  William  Handnlphf  of  Turkey  Island),  and  consequently  a  coosin  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
Boo's  mother.  One  of  Gary's  daughters  married  Thomas  Randolph,  Mrs.  Peter  Jefferson's 
brother,  and  another,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  the  ward  of  Colonel  Peter 
JeffersoD,  and  the  father  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of  EdgehiU  (who  afterwards  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jeflbrson). 
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sprung  np  between  widely  dissimilar  men,  destined  to  be  last- 
ing, and  to  produce  important  public  and  private  consequences. 
The  gay  and  elegant  society  of  the  capital,  into  which  he 
was  generally  introduced,  did  not  wean  the  young  student  from 
his  books.  Taste  and  habit  bound  him  to  them,  and  his  appli- 
cation continued  unremitting.  A  pleasant  anecdote  is  preserved 
of  him  and  his  guardian,  then,  we  think,  Colonel  Walker. 
When  the  sum  of  his  first  year's  college  expenses  was  ascer- 
tained, it  struck  him  as  large  for  one  who  was  living  for  the 
time,  in  common  with  his  brother  and  sisters,  on  the  proceeds 
of  an  estate  of  which  they  had  inherited  less,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  Colonel  Walker,  requesting  him  to  charge  the  entire 
amount  of  his  expenses  to  his  separate  share  of  the  property. 
That  sensible  man,  reflecting,  perhaps,  that  Thomas's  portion 
was  actually  furnishing  a  proportionate  share  of  the  proceeds^ 
made  answer :  "  No — if  you  have  sowed  your  wild  oats  thus, 
the  estate  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  bill!"  These  expenses 
were  incurred  in  a  little  too  showy  style  of  living — ^particularly 
in  the  article  of  fine  horses.  His  general  habits  and  morals  con- 
tinued as  at  Mr.  Maury's.  In  reference  to  this,  and  to  the 
experiences  of  this  period,  he  long  afterwards  wrote  a  grandson, 
who  also  was  away  from  home  at  school,  and  no  better  occa- 
sion will  occur  than  this  to  transfer  this  beautiful  morsel  of 
personal  history  and  advice  to  these  pages  : 

WiBBuroTOR,  No/^i>wiX>tir  24, 1808. 
Mt  Dear  jEvrsRSON. 

Your  situation,  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  and  alone,  cannot  but 
give  us  all  great  anxieties  for  you.  As  much  has  been  secured  for  you,  by  your 
particular  position  and  the  acquaintance  to  which  you  have  been  recommended,  as 
could  be  done  towards  shielding  you  from  the  dangers  which  surround  you.  But 
thrown  on  a  wide  world,  among  entire  strangers,  without  a  friend  or  guardian  to 
advise,  so  young,  too,  and  with  so  little  experience  of  mankind,  your  dangers  are 
great,  and  still  your  safety  must  rest  on  yourself.  A  determination  never  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor,  will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the 
estimation  of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole 
care  and  direction  of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or 
friend,  qualified  to  advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various  sorts  of  bad  com- 
pany with  which  I  associated  from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not  turn  off 
with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very  early  with  some  characters  of  very  high 
standing,  and  to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  become  what  they  were. 
Under  temptations  and  difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself — what  would  Dr.  Small,  Mr. 
Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this  situation  f    What  course  in  it  will  insure  me 
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their  approbation?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode  of  deciding  on  my  conduct, 
tended  more  to  correctness  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  possessed.  Knowing  the 
eren  and  dignified  line  they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt  for  a  moment  which  of 
two  courses  would  be  in  character  for  them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object 
through  a  process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should 
often  hare  erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position,  I  was  often  thrown  into 
the  society  of  horse  racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scientific  and  professional 
men.  and  of  dignified  men  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthusi- 
astic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a 
question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Well, 
which  of  these  kinds  of  reputation  should  I  prefer  ?  That  of  a  horse  jockey  ?  a  fox 
hunter?  an  orator?  or  the  honest  advocate  of  my  country's  rights?  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  returns  into  ourselves,  this  self-catechising 
habit,  is  not  trifling  nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selection  and  steady  pur- 
Bait  of  what  is  right.  ^ 

Wise  forethought  this,  "  under  temptations  and  diflScnlties," 
in  "  the  enthusiastic  moment "  of  the  hunt  and  the  horse  race, 
in  a  young,  uncontrolled,  wealthy  and  jUittered  orphan !  Two 
of  the  individuals  he  refei-s  to  as  the  chosen  models  of  his  con- 
duct, were  indeed  to  exert  a  marked  influence  over  his  future 
life.  Doctor  William  Small  was  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
became,  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  entrance.  Professor ^^r  interim 
of  Philosophy  in  William  and  Mary.  He  was  a  Scotchman  {aU 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  previous  instructors  had  been  Scotchmen^)  of 
elegant  manners,  general  culture,  and  of  a  peculiarly  liberal  and 
comprehensive  mind.  As  an  instructor,  he  had  the  happy, 
if  not  rare,  art  of  making  the  road  to  knowledge  both  easy 
and  agreeable.  Attracted  by  the  correct  and  modest  deport- 
ment of  young  Jefferson,  struck  with  his  singular  proficiency 
and  his  energy  of  thought,  he  not  only  instructed  him  with 
peculiar  zest  from  the  professorial  chair,  but  he  made  him  the 
friend  and  companion  of  his  leisure  hours ;  and  he  did  much 
to  create,  or  rather  to  encourage,  in  him  that  thirst  for  a  general 
culture — those  enlarged  views  of  "  the  expansion  of  science  and 
of  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed  " — ^for  which  his 
pupil,  sixty  years  afterwards,  covered  with  honors  and  renown, 
poured  out  his  fervid  acknowledgments.*  Indeed,  Mr.' Jefferson, 
with  some,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  that  exaggeration  with 
which  generous  minds  are  prone  to  regard  the  services  of  early 

>  For  &e  remainder  of  this  admirable  letter,  see  either  the  Congressional,  or  his 
grandson's  ediUon  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  at  the  date  indicated. 

*  And  we  may  add,  clergymen  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

*  Bee  Memoir. 
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benefactors,  declared  in  his  Memoir  that  it  was  Doctor  SmalPs 
instruction  and  intercourse  that  "probably  fixed  the  destinies 
of  his  life." 

His  second  year  in  college  was  more  diligently  employed 
than  the  first.  Company,  the  riding-horse,  and  even  the  favorite 
violin,  were  nearly  discarded.  He  habitually  studied,  as  he 
often  afterwards  declared,  fifteen  hours  a  day.  The  only  time 
he  took  for  exercise,  was  to  run  sharply  a  mile  out  of  the  city 
and  back  at  twilight.  He  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  a  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  for  one  so  young. 
Few  probably  have  been  better  educated  at  thd  same  age; 
and  he  had  a  good  and  broad  foundation  laid  for  that  super- 
structure of  learning  which  he  continued  to  erect  on  it  through- 
out his  life. 

He  united,  what  is  not  common  among  students,  a  decided 
taste  for  both  mathematics  and  the  classics.  The  first  was 
perhaps  at  this  period  of  life  rather  the  favorite,  and  intricate 
must  be  that  process  in  it  which  "  be  could  not  read  off  with 
the  facility  of  common  discourse."'  He  maintained  his  famili- 
arity with  this  science,  kept  up  with  its  advances,  and  made 
a  practical  use  of  it  in  all  the  concerns  where  it  is  applicable, 
through  life.  In  later  years,  we  shall  find  him  giving  the  most 
attention  to  the  classics.  He  was  a  fine  and  even,  a  critical 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  The  most  diflScult  authors  in  those 
languages  were  read  by  him  with  ease — were  habitually  read  by 
him  as  recreations,  snatched  from  oflScial  and  other  labors,  and 
they  became  the  most  prized  solaces  of  his  old  age.  Of  French, 
as  a  written  language,  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian  and  Spanish,  have  been 
assigned  to  his  college  period;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  unless 
so  far  as  mere  rudiments  are  concerned.  He  studied  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  during  his  law  studies,  to  enable  him  to  dip  for  himself 
into  the  ancient  fountains  of  the  English  Common  Law.  The 
Italian  was  taken  up  immediately  after.  The  impressions  of  his 
family  were,  that  he  did  not  study  Spanish  until  he  went  to 
France  in  1784;  and  confirmatory  of  this,  we  find  an  entry 
in  one  of  his  account  books  of  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  dic- 

»  He  wrote  Colonel  William  Daane,  October  1,  1812 :  "  When  I  was  yonng,  mathe- 
matics was  the  pa«Hion  of  my  life.  The  same  passion  has  returned  npon  me,  bnt  with 
miequal  power.  Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with  the  facility  of  common  disooorae. 
now  cost  me  labor  and  time  and  alow  investigation.*' 
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tionary  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking.  He  probably 
found  it  necessary  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  Spanish  at 
that  period ;  but  a  remark  in  John  Adams's  Diary  shows  that 
he  was  thought  to  understand  it,  when  he  was  in  Congress  in 
1775;*  and,  what  is  far  more  decisive,  he  repeatedly  and 
familiarly  quotes  Don  Ulloa,  in  the  original,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  (written  in  1781),  which  assuredly  he  would  not  have 
done,  if  ignorant  of  the  language.*  This  includes  the  list  of 
languages  with  which  he  ever  became  familiar ;  but  he  probably 
picked  up  some  knowledge  of  German,  for  among  his  manu- 
scripts are  several  interwritten  literal  translations — apparently 
student's  exercises — like  the  following : 


Falle 

FaU 

doch 

OhI 

anf 

on 

Doris' 

Dorie» 

augenlieder 
eyelids 

Holder 

Oeotle 

schlaf 

sleep 

leicht 

light 

wallend 

sanft 

soft 

hemieder 

down 

Dmcke 

Shut 

doch 

oh 

du 

thoa 

geber 

girer 

susser 
son 

mhe 

repose 

Jetz    das    paar 

Now       the        pair 

der 

of 

schOusten 

prettiest 

angen 

eyes 

zn 

up 

Mr.  Jefferson's  attainments  in  belles-lettres  appear  in  all  his 
early  writings.  His  early  acquirements  in  natural,  political, 
and  statistical  science  are  indicated  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
In  a  word,  there  was  no  grand  department,  and  scarcely  a 
branch  of  liberal  learning  then  taught,  in  which  he  was  not 
comparatively  well  versed ;  and  he  seems  to  have  relished  them 
all  with  two  exceptions — ethics  and  metaphysics.  He  greatly 
approved  of  reading  works  calculated  to  foster  the  moral  sense, 
and  strongly  recommended  a  favorite  nephew  to  read  Epictetus, 
Xenophontis  Memorabilia,  Plato's  Socratic  Dialogues,  Cicero's 
Philosophies,  Antoninus  and  Seneca.  He  repeatedly  expresses 
his  unbounded  admiration  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  putting 
them  above  all  other  written  moral  systems.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  as  a  science.^  he  derided  ethics.    His  theory  on 

1  The  remark  is  worth  quoting.  It  oocors  nnder  date  of  October  26thf  1775,  when 
Kr.  Jefferson  was  a  sabject  of  cariosity  as  a  new  member.  Adams  writes :  "  Doane 
MTs,  that  Jefferson  is  the  greatest  rabber-off  of  dust  that  he  has  met  with ;  that  he  has 
Warned  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  wants  to  learn  German." — lAfe  and  fVor/a  cfJohn 
Mam»^  by  his  grandson,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

'  Because  it  would  imply  pretension,  and  because  it  would  ixLVolve  'the  absurdity  of 
apposing  the  mass  of  his  readers  better  linguista  than  himself. 
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the  subject  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  same  nephew  just 
alluded  to: 

"  Moral  Philosophy.  I  think  it  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  this  branch.  He 
who  made  us  would  have  been  a  pitiful  bungler,  if  he  had  made  the  rules  of 
our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands 
who  are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them  ?  Man  was  destined  for  society. 
His  morality,  therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  merely  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling ;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of 
morality,  and  not  the  to  kaaon,  truth,  etc.,  as  fanciful  writers  have  imagined.  The 
moral  sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man,  as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  given 
to  all  human  beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force  of  members  is  given 
them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  may  be  strengthened  by  exercise,  as  may  any 
particular  limb  of  the  body.  This  sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small  stock  which  is  requii«d  for  this :  even  a 
less  one  than  what  we  call  common  sense.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  plowman  and 
a  professor.  The  former  will  decide  it  as  well,  and  often  better  than  the  latter, 
because  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by  artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore, 
read  good  books,  because  they  will  encourage,  as  well  as  direct  your  feelings.  The 
writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality  that  ever  was 
written.  Besides  these,  read  the  books  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  paper ;  and  above 
all  things,  lose  no  occasion  of  exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to  be 
generous,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  humane,  to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous, 
etc.  Consider  every  act  of  this  kind,  as  an  exercise  which  will  strengthen  your 
moral  faculties,  and  increase  your  worth."  ' 

No  one  will  probably  complain  of  this  manner  of  stating,  or 
applying  a  theory  of  the  moral  sense,  already  advanced,  accord- 
ing to  our  recollections,  not  only  by  its  proposer  Shaftesbury,  but 
by  Hutchinson  and  Reid,  and  which  afterwards  received  the 
endorsement  of  Stewart  and  Brown.'  And  if  such  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  and  the  Sermons  of  Yorick,  as  a  moralist,  is  not  con- 
curred in,  it  will  not  at  least  be  forgotten,  that  seventy  years 
ago  the  range  of  selection  in  this  class  of  reading  was  much  less 
extensive  than  now. 

Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  perhaps  express  himself  so  pointedly 
on  any  occasion  against  the  study  of  metaphysics,  but  he  evi- 
dently had  little  relish  for  it.  His  mind  was  rather  objective 
than  subjective  in  its  tendencies.    He  was  eminently  perceptive. 

1  Letter  to  Peter  Carr,  August  10th,  1787. 

«  We  ihink  the  publication  of  Reid's  views  preceded,  and  that  of  Stewart  and  Brown 
followed  the  date  of  this  letter.  But  the  whole  sentence,  even  to  the  views  of  the 
writers  named,  we  write  merely  from  memory.  We  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  all  these 
writers*  theories  of  the  moral  sense  preeisely  corresponded.  Hutchinson  s  view  is  not, 
for  example,  tiiat  of  Stewart  and  Brown. 
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He  Studied  the  actual,  and  his  philosophy  had  in  it  a  strong 
dash  of  utilitarianism.  Recondite  speculation,  having  no  con- 
nection with  practical  questions,  and  especially  with  practical 
interests,  could  not  long  interest  his  attention.  Though  not 
destitute  of  imagination,  and  even  fond  of  its  higher  objective 
creations,  as  for  example  in  the  Greek  poets,  he  could  not  tol- 
erate its  intrusion  in  systems  designed  to  influence  the  sober 
realities  of  life,  or  the  solemn  questions  of  the  hereafter.  And 
from  faculties  so  peculiarly  sharp  and  alert,  it  was  not  easy 
to  disguise  the  boundaries  between  the  real  and  unreal — between 
the  terra-firma  of  reason  and  the  cloud-land  of  hypothesis. 
A  great  gulf  separated  them,  which  no  fog  of  words  could 
hide;  and  though  the  rainbow  played  on  that  fog,  the  stem 
practicalist  looked  through  and  spumed  what,  to  him,  was  the 
abasement  of  self-delusion,  or  the  criminality  of  intentional 
deceit  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  was  precisely  for 
such  reasons  as  these,  that  a  fine  Greek  scholar  and  a  profound 
intellect,  was  guilty  of  that  heresy,  in  most  scholars'  eyes,  which 
appears  a  score  of  times  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence — of 
expressing  unmitigated  contempt  for  Plato  and  his  writings  I 

Mr.  Jefferson's  early  reading*  was  wide  and  various,  in- 
cluding, in  chosen  departments,  most  of  the  standards  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  tongues,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  French  and  Italian.  He  was  more  partial  to  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  literature ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Athenians  were,  in  all  respects,  his  chosen  people.  In  the 
"  dense  logic  "  and  burning  declamation  of  oratory,  he  placed 
Demosthenes  iuMneasurably  above  Cicero ;  but  he  ranked  the 
philosophies  of  the  latter  with  those  of  Socrates,  and  above  those 
of  Epictetus.  Among  the  ancient  historians  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  Tliucydides  and  Tacitus.  Plutarch  was  first 
disliked,  but  afterwards  liked  by  him.  Among  the  modems, 
he  admired  Hume's  style,  but  from  his  very  first  perusal  of 

*  Our  facts  on  this  subject  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  recoUections  of  his  family,  and 
specially  of  one  of  its  members,  who  was  for  many  years  his  ft-ecjuent  secretary  and 
•maooensis,  and  his  abnost  constant  library  companion.  It  was  his  wont  to  converse 
very  freely  with  this  companion  on  books ;  and  as  he  shaped  her  education  and  read- 
tngt  he  often  referred  to  his  own  at  a  parallel  period  of  life,  stating  his  early  preferences, 
Md  how  far  he  had  retained  or  abandoned  them.  We  have  spent  a  good  many  hours 
la  writing  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  narrator,  distinctly  preserved  recollections  of 
these ;  and  a  rapid  synopsis  of  them  appears  above.  We  prepared  it  much  more  fWly 
for  these  pages,  bat  have  omitted  it  for  fear  that  it  would  be  considered  tedious  by  the 
leacter. 
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him  detested  hi8  political  sentiments,  and  therefore  preferred 
the  older  and  less  elegant  historians  of  England.  For  fiction, 
he  had  so  little  taste,  that  nearly-every  work  he  ever  read  of  this 
class  conld  here  be  stated.  The  list  now  embraced  little,  pro- 
bably nothing,  beyond  the  works  of  Sterne  and  Fielding,  a  part 
of  those  of  Smollett,  Marmontel's  Tales,  Gil  Bias,  and  Don 
Quixote.  The  last  was  perhaps  the  only  novel  he  ever  read  the 
second  time,  or  ever  very  keenly  relished.  He  disapproved 
of  much  novel  reading  for  the  young — ^but  his  own  abstinence 
was  founded  on  pure  disinclination.  He  was  afterwards  wont 
to  ridicule  the  morbid  taste  for  the  mysterious  and  horrid 
school,  which  rose  in  his  day  (Mrs.  Eadcliffe's  school),  by 
declaring  that  when  a  young  man  he  often  passed  sleepless 
nights,  until  he  hit  upon  the  excellent  expedient  of  mentally 
composing  a  "love  and  murder"  novel — ^that  whenever  he 
was  sleepless,  he  took  it  up  where  he  had  left  it  oflF,  and  that 
so  capital  an  opiate  was  it,  that  before  getting  three  pages  he 
was  always  sound  asleep  1 

In  the  cognate  branch  of  poetry — somewhat  strangely  it 
might  seem,  in  view  of  the  preceding,  and  of  his  utilitarian 
tendencies — ^he  was  a  pretty  general  reader.  His  particular 
favorites  among  the  classics  were  Homer,  the  Greek  Drama- 
tists, and  Horace;  and  of  later  times,  Tasso,  Moli^re,  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  the  old  English  ballad,  pastoral 
and  lyric  writers,  and  lastly  Ossian.  He  admired  Virgil  and 
Dante,  but  read  them  less.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Corneille, 
in  contrast  with  Moliere.  (He  had  a  decided  taste  for  pure 
comedy.)  Petrarch,  ever  ringing  his  changes  on  Laura,  was 
not  to  his  taste.  Metastasio  was  enjoyed  by  him  in  lighter 
moods,  perhaps  quite  as  often  as  Tasso.  He  loved  the  dnlcet 
melodies  of  several  of  the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  neatly  written 
copies  of  some  of  their  songs,  in  his  early  handwriting,  are  yet 
preserved.  This  song-copying  seems  not  to  have  been  an 
unusual  amusement  with  him.  Lying  before  us  thus  traced  are 
"  Lovely  Peggy,"  "  Tweedside,"  "  Mary  of  Tweed,"  an  English 
Pastoral,'  etc.,  etc.    Scraps  of  Shenstone  are  scribbled  on  some 


I  Commencing: 


**!!  raloi,  It  rftlns,  my  fair, 
Come  diiye  your  white  sheep  part; 
Let*8  to  my  shed  repair. 
Haste,  Shepherdess,  make  haste.** 
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of  his  early  manuscnpts,  but  he  admired  the  author  of  the  Lea- 
8owe8  more  than  of  the  pastorals  I 

Osslan  may  be  thought  in  good  company  in  the  above  list 
It  was,  we  believe,  the  very  year  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  entered 
college  that  Macpherson  published  his  Kemains  of  Ancient 
Poetry.  The  second  or  third  year  after,  appeared  Fingal, 
Temora,  and  the  smaller  Ossianic  poems.  The  splendid  career 
of  this  bold  imposture,  as  well  as  the  actual  merits  of  these 
remarkable  poems  (Jonathan  Oldbuck  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) are  well  known.  Productions  which  attracted  the 
marked  admiration  of  Hume,  and  of  some  other  of  the  finest 
writers  and  scholars  of  England — which  in  Cesarotti's  Italian 
costume,  "  formed  almost  the  whole  poetical  library  of  Napo- 
leon "  * — were  hailed  with  deep  enthusiasm  by  the  young  Vir- 
ginia student.  There  was  something  in  the  high-wrought 
objective  descriptions,  in  the  wild,  grand  imagery,  that  capti- 
vated him,  and  for  once  our  practicalist  and  utilitarian  came 
almost  to  see  like  his  Cherokee  friend,  Ontassetfe,  the  forms  of 
heroes  in  clouds,  and  to  hear  their  clashing  shields  in  the 
elemental  strife  I  With  a  characteristic  disregard  of  labor, 
where  a  mental  gratification  was  in  view,  he  at  once  resolved  to 
study  the  Gaelic  or  Erse,  to  enable  him  to  read  the  originals  of 
Macplierson's  wonderful  collection;  and  he  actually  wrot«  a 
relative  of  that  gentleman  in  Scotland,  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  Virginia,  to  procure  him,  if  possible,  a  Qadic  gramr 
mar  a/nd  dictionary^  and  to  request  the  soi-disant  translator's 
leave  to  have  a  mamcscript  copy  taken  of  the  original  poems  I 
He  desired  his  correspondent  to  spare  no  expense,  "  the  fflow  of 
one  warm  thought "  being  "  worth  more  than  money."  "  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  thought  this  rude  bard  of  the 
Xorth  the  greatest  poet  that  had  ever  existed."  *  The  reply,  if 
any  ever  reached  him,  has  not  transpired.  This  admiration  of 
Ossian — fairly  outheroding  Hector  Mclntyre's — was  long  in 
cooling.  As  late  as  1781  or  1782  we  shall  find  Mr.  Jeflferson 
and  a  celebrated  French  traveller  (Major-Gteneral  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux)  reciting  passages  from  it  with  particular  gusto, 
one  evening  round  a  punch- bowl  at  Monticello !     Long  enough 

'  So  sajB  Sir  James  Maddntoah. 

*  This  cnrioos  letter,  dated  aa  late  as  Feb.  35, 1773,  will  be  found  in  the  Oongrefli 
edition  of  his  Works 
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before  his  death,  however,  he  ceased  to  think  it  the  production 
of  "  the  gi*eatest  poet  that  ever  existed  " — or  to  often  name  it, 
or  ever  take  it  from  the  shelf. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.     He  says  in  his  Memoir : 

"  He  [Dr.  Small]  returned  to  Europe  in  1762,  having  previously  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  goodness  to  me,  by  procuring  for  me,  from  his  most  intimate 
friend,  George  Wythe,  a  reception  as  a  student  of  law,  under  his  direction,  and 
introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  and  familiar  table  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the 
ablest  man  who  had  ever  filled  that  office.  With  him,  and  at  his  table,  Dr. 
Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  his  canici  omnium  horarum,  and  myself,  formed  a  partie 
quarruy  and  to  the  habitual  conversations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  much 
instruction." 

Mr.  Wythe  was  one  of  the  purest,  ablest  and  most  profoundly 
erudite  lawyers  ever  produced  by  a  State  which  has  been 
particularly  famous  for  good  lawyers ;  and  probably  there  was 
something  in  the  care  he  manifested  in  his  students'  progress 
and  in  the  general  regulations  of  his  office,*  which  made  Mr. 
Jefferson  esteem  studying  under  him  so  desirable — while 
Peyton  and  John  Kandolph,  the  sons  of  his  great-uncle.  Sir 
John,  were  also  both  practising  law  in  Williamsburg — were 
both  of  sufficient  distinction  in  their  profession  to  become 
Colonial  Attorney-Generals — and  were  both  intimate  and 
attached  friends  of  his  own,  so  there  could  have  been  no  doubt 
of  their  willing  reception  of  him  as  a  law  student,  had  he 
desired  it. 

Francis  Fauquier,  Governor  of  Virginia  at  this  period,  is  thus 
described  by  the  historian  Burk:  "With  some  allowance  he 
was  everything  that  could  have  been  wished  for  by  Virginia 
under  a  royal  government.  Generous,  liberal,  elegant  in  his 
manners  and  acquirements,  his  example  left  an  impression  of 
taste,  refinement,  and  erudition  on  the  character  of  the  colony, 
which  eminently  contributed  to  its  present  high  reputation  in 
the  arts."  • 

There  was  something  peculiar  in  a  young  law-student,  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  old,  being  made  the  chosen  and  habitual 

s  Our  impression  is  that  Mr.  Wythe  took  extraordinary  pains  with  the  few  students 
he  received,  having  them  make  carefal  abstracts  of  all  they  studied— practising  them  bi 
mock  courts — freely  giving  his  opinions  to  them  and  otherwise  instmcting  them. 

«  Burk's  Hist  of  Vh^inia,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
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fourth  of  aitch  a  '*  partie  quarr^e ;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  fact, 
understates  his  intimacy  at  "the  palace,"  as  the  Governor's 
house  was  then  styled.  Not  only  was  ho  invited  to  all  its 
parties,  little  and  large,  but  he  belonged  to  a  small  band  of 
mnsical  amateurs,  of  which  the  Governor  was  one,  who  assem- 
bled weekly,  to  perform  on  their  several  instruments  and 
indulge  in  the  most  familiar  private  intercourse.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  Governor's  "friend  of  all  hours" — serious  and 
gay — even  more  literally  than  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe.  This 
"ironld  seem  to  show  the  estimate  placed  on  his  social  and 
intellectual  qualities,  and  probably  the  expectations  formed  of 
his  future  career,  by  an  able  and  experienced  observer  and 
a  practised  man  of  the  world.  Apart  from  the  intellectual 
improvement  derived  from  such  an  intercourse,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
it  is  said,  owed  that  polish  of  manner  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  to  his  habitual  mingling  with  the  elegant  society 
which  Governor  Fauquier  collected  about  him. 

But  with  these  good  gifts,  according  to  the  late  John  Ran- 
■jflolph  of  Koanoke,  came  more  questionable  ones.  Governor 
Fauquier  was  a  disciple  of  Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  and 
lie  was  passionately  addicted  to  gaming.*  While  it  is  conceded 
ptiiat  Mr.  Jefferson  escaped  the  contamination  of  his  vices,  Mr. 
'Jtandolph  conjectured   that  he  did  not  that  of  his  religious 

ws.'  But  a  far  more  impartial  and  discriminating  witness — 
fine  vastly  better  acquainted  with  and  capable  of  appreciating 

^  Bark^in  stating  the  "allowance*' to  be  made,  in  estimating  Faaqnier's  high  seryices 
I  Virginia  (see  preceding  page),  draws  the  following  melancholy  picture:  "ft  is  stated, 
ft  evidence  snfficiently  autnentic,  that  on  the  return  of  Anson,  from  his  circumnavigation 
ttiie  earth,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  Fauquier,  from  whom,  in  a  single  night's  play, 
i  won  at  cards  the  whole  of  his  patrimony ;  that  afterwards,  being  captivated  by  the 
"  "ng  graces  of  this  gentleman's  person  and  conversation,  he  procured  for  him  the  gov- 
ent  of  Virginia,  Unreclaimea  by  the  former  subversion  of  his  fortune,  he  intro- 
\  the  same  fatal  propensity  to  gaming  into  Virginia ;  and  the  example  of  so  many 
»  and  accomplishments  alloyed  but  by  a  single  vice,  was  but  too  successful  in 
tending  the  influence  of  this  pernicious  and  roinous  practice.  He  found  among  the 
iple  of  his  new  government,  a  character  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  his 
i;  and  he  found  Uttle  difficulty  in  rendering  fasiiionable  a  practice  which  had,  before 
I  arrival,  already  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  During  the  recess  of  the  courts  of 
Beature  and  assemblies,  he  visited  the  most  distinguished  landholders  in  the  Colonies, 
I  the  rage  for  playing  deep,  reckless  of  time,  healtn,  or  money,  spread  like  a  contagion 
_fliig  a  class  proverbial  for  their  hospitality,  their  politeness,  and  fondness  of  expense. 
Iffferyttung  beside,  Fauquier  was  the  ornament  and  the  delight  of  Virginia." — [Uiatory 
J  Ftrgmto,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.]  This  picture  of  Virginia  society  sufficiently  explains  "the 
^leompany,"  "the  temptations  and  difficulties,  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  states  he  was 
"j  exposed,  in  the  letter  to  his  grandson,  already  quoted. 

^ProfeR«u)r  Tucker  mentions  this  as  an  oral  statement  to  himself  by  that  gen* 

i«L— [£^e  of  Jtfftrwriy  vol.  i.  p.  41.]    It  was  made,  then,  lon^  after  the  fountains 

fjohn  Randolph's  bitter  heart  were  torned  to  gall  against  his  earlier  fHend  and 
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the  particular  structure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind,  as  well  as 
more  familiar  with  his  opinions — James  Madison,  "gave  no 
credit  to  this  supposed  influence."  * 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  law  course  of  five  years,  he  usually 
spent  the  summer  months  at  home,  at  ShadweU,  where  the  rest 
of  the  family  continued  to  reside.  The  systematic  industry  of 
his  college  life  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to 
company,  he  contrived  to  pass  nearly  twice  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  law  students  in  his  studies.  He  placed  a  clock  in 
his  bedroom,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  distinguish  its  hands  in 
the  grey  of  the  summer  morning,  he  rose  and  commenced  his 
labors.  In  winter,  he  rose  punctually  at  five.  His  hour  of 
retiring  in  the  summer,  in  the  country,  was  nine — ^in  the  winter, 
at  ten.  At  Shadwell,  his  studies  were  very  little  interrupted 
by  company.  He  usually  took  a  gallop  on  horseback  during 
the  day,  and  at  twilight  walked  to  the  top  of  Monticello.  An 
hour  or  two  given  to  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  favorite 
violin,  completed  the  list  of  interruptions,  and  still  left  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  for  study  and  reading. 

With  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  lover  succeeded  the  schoolboy  in  the 
due  and  time-honored  order,  as  laid  down  by  the  "  melancholy 
Jaques."  The  only  record  of  this  affair  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a 
Series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  his  friend,  John  Page, 

*  Professor  Tucker  gtates  this  on  the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Madison.— [Z^fe  <if 
Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  41.]  The  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mr.  Jefibrson's  early  religious  sen- 
timents from  himaeif,  appears  during  the  height  of  his  intimacy  with  Governor  Fauquier, 
in  a  letter  to  John  Page,  July  15th,  1763.  It  was  seriously  written,  and  must  speak  for 
itself: 

"  Perfect  happiness,  T  believe,  was  never  intended  bv  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one 
of  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  he  has  very  much  put  in  our  power  the  neameas 
of  our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  steadfastly  believed.  The  most  fortunate  of  us, 
in  our  journey  through  life,  frequently  meet  with  calamities  and  misfortunes,  which  may 
greatly  afflict  us ;  and,  to  fortify  our  minds  against  the  attacks  of  these  calamities  and 
misfortunes,  should  be  one  of  the  principal  studies  and  endeavors  of  our  lives.  The  only 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  to  consider 
whatever  does  happen  must  happen ;  and  that  by  our  uneasiness,  we  cannot  prevent  the 
blow  before  it  does  fall,  but  we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  has  fallen.  These  consider- 
ations, and  others  such  as  these,  may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  our  way;  to  bear  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  patience  under  this  bur- 
then of  life  ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious  and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  oar 
journey's  end,  when  we  may  deliver  up  our  trust  into  the  hands  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
receive  such  reward  as  to  him  shall  seem  proportioned  to  our  merit.  Such,  dear  Page. 
will  be  the  language  of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation  in  this  life,  and  such  should 
be  the  language  of  every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situation  as  easy  as  the 
nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few  things  will  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will  disturb  him 
much.  If  this  letter  was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  onr  gay  acouaintance,  your 
correspondent  and  his  solemn  notions  would  probably  be  the  subjects  or  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  and  raillery,  but  to  you  I  think  I  can  venture  to  send  it.  It  is  in  effect  a  continua- 
tion of  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  subiects  of  this  kind ;  and  I  heartily  wish 
we  could  continue  these  conversations  face  to  face. ' 
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commencing  immediately  after  he  left  college,  and  extending, 
at  intervals,  through  the  two  succeeding  years.  These  are  to 
be  found  at  length  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  and 
also  in  his  Life,  by  Professor  Tucker.  They  possess  some  inte- 
rest, perhaps,  in  relation  to  their  subject  matter,  but  most,  as  the 
earliest  specimens  of  their  author's  epistolary  writing  which 
have  been  preserved.  Though  they  display  something  of  that 
easy  comman<\  of  language — that  "running  pen" — for  which 
he  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  they  exhibit  no  peculiar  grace 
of  style,  or  maturity  of  thought.  Perhaps,  however,  these 
would  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  careless,  off-hand  effusions  of 
boyish  intimacy.  It  causes  a  smile  to  see  the  future  statesman 
"sighing  like  furnace"  in  a  first  love;  concealing,  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  student  life,  the  name  of  his  mistress  under 
awkward  Latin  puns  and  Greek  anagrams,  to  bury  a  secret 
which  the  world,  of  course,  was  supposed  to  have  a  vast  interest 
in  discovering;  delightedly  describing  happy  dances  with  his 
"Belinda"  in  the  Apollo  (that  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern 
where  we  shall  soon  find  him  acting  so  different  a  part); 
vowing  the  customary  despairing  vow,  that  "if  Belinda  will 
not  accept  his  service,  it  never  shall  be  offered  to  another ;"  and 
80  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — ^in  the  well-beaten  track  of 
immemorial  prescription.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a 
Miss  Bebecca  Burwell  (called  Belinda,  as  a  petruame,  or  by 
way  of  concealment),  whom  tradition  speaks  of  as  more  distin- 
guished for  beauty  than  cleverness. 

His  proposals  seem  to  have  been  clogged  with  the  condition 
that  he  must  be  absent  for  two  or  three  years  in  foreign  travel 
before  marriage.  He  several  times  expresses  this  design,  speci- 
fying England,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  a 
return  through  the  northern  British  provinces  in  America,  as 
his  proposed  route.  Why  he  gave  this  up,  does  not  appear. 
Whether  for  this,  or  because  her  preferences  lay  in  a  different 
direction,  Miss  Burwell  somewhat  abruptly  married  another 
man,  in  1764. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  generally,  however,  rather  a  favorite  with 
the  other  sex,  and  not  without  reason.  His  appearance  was 
engaging.  His  face,  though  angular,  and  far  from  beautiful, 
beamed  with  intelligence,  with  benevolence,  and  with  the  cheer- 
ful vivacity  of  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit.     His  complexion  was 
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ruddy,  and  delicately  fair  ;*  his  reddish  chestnut  hair*  luxuriant 
and  silken.  His  full,  deep-set  eyes,  the  prevailing  color  of 
which  was  a  light  hazel  (or  flecks  of  hazel  on  a  groundwork  of 
grey),  were  peculiarly  expressive,  and  mirrored,  as  the  clear  lake 
mirrors  the  cloud,  every  emotion  which  was  passing  through  his 
miud.  He  stood  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and 
though  very  slim  at  this  period,  his  form  was  erect  and  sinewy, 
and  his  movements  displayed  elasticity  and  viggr.  He  was  an 
expert  musician,  a  fine  dancer,  a  dashing  rider,  and  there  was 
no  manly  exercise  in  which  he  could  not  play  well  his  part 
His  manners  were  unusually  graceful,  but  simple  and  cordial. 
His  conversation  already  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
that  charm  which,  in  after  years,  was  so  much  extolled  by 
friends,  and  to  which  enemies  attributed  so  seductive  an  influ- 
ence in  moulding  the  young  and  the  wavering  to  his  political 
views.  There  was  a  frankness,  earnestness,  and  cordiality  in  its 
tone — a  deep  sympathy  with  humanity — a  confidence  in  man, 
and  a  sanguine  hopefulness  in  his  destiny,  which  irresistibly 
won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the  ordinary  hearer,  but  of 
those  grave  men  whose  commerce  with  the  world  had  perhaps 
led  them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it— of  such  men  as 
the  scholarlike  Small,  the  sagacious  Wythe,  the  courtly  and 
gifted  Fauquier.  Mr.  Jefferson's  temper  was  gentle,  kindly,  and 
forgiving.  If  it  naturally  had  anything  of  that  warmth  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  aff^ections  and  sympathies  so  ardent, 
and  it  no  doubt  had,  it  had  been  subjugated  by  habitual  control. 
Yet,  under  its  even  placidity,  there  were  not  wanting  those  indi- 
cations of  calm  self-reliance  and  couiage  which  all  instinctively 
recognize  and  respect.  There  is  not  an  instance  on  record  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  a  personal  rencontre,  or  his  having 
suffered  a  personal  indignity.  Possessing  the  accomplishments, 
he  avoided  the  vices,  of  the  young  Virginia  gentry  of  the  day, 
and  a  class  of  habits,  which,  if  not  vices  themselves,  were  too 

>  It  had  that  peculiar  raddiness  prodaced  by  a  very  thin  sUn  filled  with  minate  ex- 
posed veins.  The  cuticle  was  so  thin  and  fhi^ile  that  it  peeled  off  after  the  slightest 
exposure  to  san  or  wind. 

*  It  has  been  generally  mentioned  as  rtd.  It  was  not  so — at  least  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  designation  is  ordinarily  nnderstood— thoagh  it  had  a  decidedly  reddish  or 
** sandy*'  tinge.  Hair  of  its  color  is  often  denominated  ''auburn.'*  In  Prance,  a  few 
rare  white  hairs  intermixed  with  it;  during  his  presidency,  tiiese  became  abundant 
enough  to  considerably  modify  the  original  hue ;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  much 
whitened,  but  retained  the  sandy  tinge  very  perceptibly.  A  locket,  containing  his  hair 
at  all  these  periods,  lies  under  our  eye  as  we  write.  These  are  but  minutis,  but  what- 
ever is  worth  telling  is  worth  telling  accurately. 
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often  made  the  preludes  to  them.  He  never  gambled.  To 
avoid  importunities  to  games  which  were  generally  accompanied 
with  betting,  he  never  learned  to  distinguish  one  card  from 
another ;'  he  was  moderate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  table ;  to 
strong  drinks  he  had  an  aversion  which  rarely  yielded  to 
any  circumstances  ;  his  mouth  was  unpolluted  by  oaths  or 
tobacco  I  Though  he  speaks  of  enjoying  "the  victory  of  a 
favorite  horse,"  and  the  "  death  of  the  fox,"  he  never  put  but 
one  horse  in  training  to  run — ^never  run  but  a  single  race,  and 
lie  very  rarely  joined  in  the  pleasant  excitement — he  knew  it  to 
be  too  pleasant  for  the  aspiring  student — of  the  chase.  With 
such  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  with  the  favor  of  powerful 
friends  and  relatives,  and  even  of  vice-royalty  to  urge  him  on- 
ward, Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  a  young  man  to  be  lightly  regarded 
by  the  young  or  old  of  either  sex. 
He  became  of  age  in  1764. 

*  His  grandson,  Col.  Thomas  J.  Bandolph,  informs  ns  that  cards  were  never  played 
in  Ub  house. 


CHAPTER   n. 
1764:— 1773. 

Mr.  JeffiBnon's  Earliest  Political  OpinionB— Opposition  to  the  Views  of  his  Belatiyea — 
The  Declaratory  and  Stamp  Acts—Patrick  Henry's  Besolntions  against  the  Stamp  Act 
—Jefferson  present  at  the  ** Bloody  Debate"— His  Description  of  it— Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda— Death  of  Jefferson's  Sister— Family  Details— His  Garden,  Farm,  and 
Pocket  Accoant-Books,  etc.— His  Precision  and  Fondness  for  Details— Examples- 
Mental  Characteristics  indicated— A  Peculiar  Habit  in  Conversation— Journey  North- 
Meets  Gerry— Admitted  to  Practice  Law  in  the  General  Court— His  Taste  for  his  Pro- 
fession—Extent, Character,  and  Profits  of  his  Practice— Declines  Colonel  Nicholas's 
Business— His  Erudition  and  Ability  as  a  Lawyer— His  Adaptation  to  the  Profession — 
His  Qualifications  for  an  Advocate— His  Zeal  in  collecting  Ancient  Statutes— Letter 
giving  a  Course  of  Beading  and  Study  for  a  Lawyer — Appointed  a  Justice — ^Elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses— Session  of  1769— Dissolved  by  Lord  Botetourt — Association 
of  the  Members— Shadwell  burnt— Jefferson  takes  up  his  Residence  at  Monticello — 
British  Imposts  of  1767  repealed— Tea  Tax  retained— Virginia  Politics  from  1770  to 
1773-^efferson's  Plans  for  embellishing  his  Estate — ^Extracts  from  his  Early  Writings 
—His  Marriage — Family,  Character,  and  Appearance  of  his  Wife— Anecdote  of  Rivals 
— Annoying  Adventures— Death  of  Jefferson's  Father-in-law— His  and  his  Wife's 
Patrimony— Losses  on  British  Debts— His  Providence  in  Money  Matters— His  Bsta- 
blishment— Taste  for  Horses— His  Horsemanship — Old  Wormley's  RecollectioDs — 
Specimens  of  the  Garden-Book. 

The  misunderstandiugs  with  the  parent  country,  which  led 
to  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  though  long  accumulating,  jBrst 
began  to  wear  an  immediately  menacing  aspect  at  about  the 
close  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  minority.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  a 
Whig  both  by  inheritance  and  by  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
mind.  And  when  that  transient  gleam  of  joy  which  broke  over 
the  Colonies  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  faded 
into  gloom;  when  the  Colonists  found  that  British  triumphs 
were  not  their  triumphs ;  when  they  found  that  new  exactions 
were  their  only  requital  for  bearing  so  much  more  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the  late  war,  and  con- 
tributing 80  essentially  to  its  success ;  and  when  a  few  of  their 

36 
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bolder  spirits  determined  to  resolutely  oppose  those  exactions 
by  every  constitutional  method — their  number  did  not  include 
one  whose  views  were  more  decisive  and  uncompromising  than 
the  young  Williamsburg  law  student,  whose  biography  we  are 
writing.  In  this,  he  went  counter  to  the  feelings  of  some  of  his 
most  influential  relatives  and  friends,  and  far  ahead  of  those  of 
them  even  who  professed  Whig  principles.  Wealth  and  rank 
are  usually  conservative  and  slow  to  embark  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority.  The  political  chasm  between  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  a  portion  of  his  kinsmen  was  destined  to  widen 
imtil  it  became  one  of  total  and  permanent  separation;  but 
with  another  portion,  it  was  destined  to  be  obliterated — and 
though  more  cautious  at  the  outset,  those  kinsmen  were  to 
nobly  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  their  patriotism  at  the  council- 
board  and  in  the  battle-field. 

When  the  news  of  the  Declaratory  Act— declaratory  of  the 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  American  Colonies — 
reached  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1764,  it  called  forth  a  remon- 
strance from  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  the  form  of  an  address 
to  the  Bang  and  a  memorial  to  Parliament,  in  which  the 
asserted  right  was  denied,  and  its  exercise  deprecated  in  earnest 
though  perhaps  rather  supplicatory  terms.  The  famous  Stamp 
Act  was  advanced  on  its  passage  through  Parliament,  when 
these  papers,  and  similar  ones  from  several  other  Colonies, 
reached  England ;  and  they  were  not  suflicient  to  prevent  its 
consummation.  It  became  a  law  in  January,  1765,  to  take 
effect  the  ensuing  November.  The  news  of  this,  when  it 
reached  Virginia,  produced  a  pause  among  the  old  Whig 
leaders.  There  was  a  wide  difference  between  remonstrating 
against  an  obnoxious  proposition,  or  even  taking  theoretical 
grounds  against  its  constitutionality,  and  making  a  factious 
opposition  to  law.  The  spring  session  of  the  Burgesses  was 
therefore  within  three  days  of  its  close,  before  the  Stamp  Act 
was  mentioned  on  its  floors  I 

The  broken  merchant  whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  at 
Colonel  Dandridge's,  was  in  the  body,  a  representative  from 
Louisa.    His  appearance  and  manners  were  as  rustic  as  ever. 


-"  The  forest-bom  Demosthenes,^ 


Whoie  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas,^ 
*  Lord  Bjron  so  termed  Henry,  though  the  resemblance  between  the  latter  and  the 
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sat  with  a  burning  heart  to  see  if  none  of  the  old  Whig  leaders 
would  propose  to  the  House  to  take  some  step  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  country.  As  the  session  was  about  closing,  on 
the  30th  of  May  he  took  a  blank  leaf  from  "  an  old  Coke  upon 
Littleton,"  and  penned  five  resolutions.  They  assumed  the 
common  ground  that  the  colonists  brought  with  them  to  Ame- 
rica all  the  rights  qf  British  subjects — that  the  taxation  of  the 
people  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  was  *'  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  British  freedom '' — that  all  power  to 
lay  taxes  was  in  the  Colonial  Legislature — and  they  concluded 
by  spiritedly  declaring  "  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power 
in  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General 
Assembly  aforesaid,  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British 
as  well  as  American  freedom."  Henry  offered  these  resolu- 
tions, and  then  broke  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  House  with 
that  torrent  of  burning  and  vehement  declamation,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Jefferson  in  his  Memoir : 

"  When  the  famoufl  Resolutions  of  1*766,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  were  proposed,  I 
was  yet  a  stndent  of  law  in  Willianisborg.  I  attended  the  debate,  however,  at  the 
door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  beard  the  splendid  display  of  Mr. 
Henry^s  talents  as  a  popular  orator.  They  were  great  indeed;  such  as  I  have 
never  heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to  me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote. 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  lawyer,  and  member  from  the  Northern  neck,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tions, and  by  him  the  learning  and  logic  of  the  case  were  chiefly  maintained.'* 

In  narrating  the  same  scene  to  Mr.  Wirt  he  gave  these 
further  details : 

'*  Mr.  Henry  moved,  and  Mr.  Johnson  seconded  these  resolutions  successively. 
They  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  Randolph,  Bland,  Pendleton,  Wjfthe^  and  all  the  old 
members,  whose  influence  in  the  House  had,  till  then,  been  unbroken.  They  did 
it,  not  from  any  question  of  our  rights,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  same  sentiments 
had  been,  at  their  preceding  session,  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  form,  to 
which  the  answers  were  not  yet  received.'' 

He  then  mentions  that  the  last  resolution  was  carried  but  by 
a  single  vote — that  the  debate  on  it  was  "  most  bloody  " — that 
Peyton  Bandolph,  the  Attorney-General,  coming  to  the  door 
where  he  was  standing,  said  as  he  entered  the  lobby,  "  By  God ! 

Athenian  orator  does  not  extend  beyond  their  commAn  power  to  move  the  fulingt  of  their 
auditors.  It  would  bo  difficult  indeed  to  mention  two  men,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
•ame  vocation,  more  unlike. 
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I  would  have  given  fire  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,"  (for 
that  would  have  made  a  tie,  and  the  Speaker,  Robinson,  would 
have  negatived  the  resolution) — that  Mr.  Henry  left  town  that 
evening — that  Colonel  Peter  Randolph,*  then  of  the  Council, 
came  to  the  House  next  morning,  and  looked  over  the  journals 
to  find  a  precedent  for  expunging  a  resolution — that  as  soon  as 
the  House  met  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  expunge  it.* 
In  another  letter  to  Wirt,  he  said,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
enumeration,  that  the  resolutions  were  opposed  by  Robinson 
"and  all  the  cyphers  of  the* aristocracy." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  occurred  the  incident  thus  nar- 
rated by  Wirt : 

**  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  whUe  he  [Henry]  was  descant* 
ing  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  *  Caesar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell 
—and  George  the  Third' — (* Treason!*  cried  the  Speaker — treason!  treason!* 
echoed  from  erery  part  of  the  House.  It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which 
ifl  decisive  of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  an  instant ;  but  rising  to  a  loftier 
attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he  finished 
his  sentence  with  the  fiirmest  emphasis) — ^  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  thie  be 
treason,  make  the  most  of  it*  ^  * 

When  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  the  real  leadership  of  the  oppo- 
sition had  passed  away  from  the  Pendletons,  the  Wythes,  the 
Elands,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Nicholases  ;*  and  the  "  forest 
bom  Demosthenes "  was  the  idol  of  the  people — the  head  of 
that  class  of  Whigs  who  (whether  they  had  yet  formed  resolu 
tions  on  the  subject  or  not)  were  sure  to  make  their  opposition 
to  tyranny  commensurate  with  the  necessity.  Mr.  Jefferson 
afterwards  modestly  and  liberally  said  of  the  old  leaders  we 
have  mentioned : 

**  These  were  honest  and  able  men,  had  begun  the  opposition  on  the  same 
groands,  but  with  a  moderation  more  adapted  to  their  age  and  experience.  Sub- 
seqaent  events  favored  the  bolder  spirits  of  Henry,  the  Lees,  Pages,  Mason,  &c., 
9Uh  i^om  I  went  in  all  points.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  importance  of  unanimity 
amoDg  our  constituents,  although  we  often  wished  to  have  gone  faster,  we  slack* 
eoed  our  pace,  that  our  less  ardent  colleagues  might  keep  up  with  us ;  and  they,  on 
their  part,  differing  nothing  from  us  in  principle,  quickened  their  gait  somewhat 
beyond  that  which  their  prudence  might  of  itself  have  advised,  and  thus  consoli- 

*  Son  of  the  second  William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island. 

'  For  these  statements,  see  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  7th  edition,  New  York, 
*^  p.  78 ;  and  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  in  his  published  correspondence,  Aug.  U,  1814. 
■  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  p.  83.  *  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  Aug.  1814. 
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dated  the  phalanx  which  breasted  the  power  of  Britain.  By  this  harmonj  of  the 
bold  with  the  cautious,  we  adranced  with  our  constituents  in  undiyided  mass,  and 
with  fewer  examples  of  separation  than,  perhaps,  existed  in  anj  other  part  of  the 
Union." » 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  resided  at  Monticello  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,*  kept  daily  memo- 
randa of  conversations  held  with  the  latter,  always  recording 
them  the  same  day,  and  usually  the  same  hour  they  took  place. 
These  jottings  disclose  an  obvious  attempt  at  that  literal  and 
precise  fidelity  which  those  who  know  the  writer  need  not  be 
informed  marks  his  character.  We  are  kindly  favored  with  the 
use  of  these  papers,  and  shall  have  not  unfirequent  occasion  to 
quote  them.  Here  is  an  extract  giving  some  remarks  of 
Jefferson  in  regard  to  Henry,  which  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est: 

"Wirt  says  he  [Henry]  read  Plutarch's  Lires  once  a  year.  I  don't  beliere 
he  ever  read  two  volumes  of  them.  On  his  visits  to  court,  hi  used  always  to  put  up 
ioith  me.  On  one  occasion  of  the  breaking  up  in  November,  to  meet  again  in  the 
spring,  as  he  was  departing  in  the  morning,  he  looked  among  my  books,  and 
observed,  *  Mr.  J.,  I  will  take  two  volumes  of  Home's  Essays,  and  try  to  read  them 
this  winter.'  On  his  return  he  brought  them,  saying  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
half  way  into  one  of  them. 

"  His  great  delight  was  to  put  on  his  hunting-shirt,  collect  a  parcel  of  overseers 
and  such  like  people,  and  spend  weeks  together  hunting  in  the  *piny  woods,' 
camping  at  night,  and  cracking  jokes  round  a  light-wood  fire. 

**  It  was  to  him  th€tt  we  were  indtbted  for  the  unanimity  that  prevailed  among 
us.  He  would  address  the  assemblages  of  the  people  at  which  he  was  present,  in 
such  strains  of  native  eloquence  as  Homer  wrote  in.  I  never  heard  anything  that 
deserved  to  be  called  by  the  same  name  with  what  flowed  from  him ;  and  where  be 
got  that  torrent  of  language,  is  inconceivable. 

**  I  have  frequently  shut  my  eyes  while  he  spoke,  and  when  he  was  done  asked 
myself  what  he  had  said,  without  being  able  to  recollect  a  word  of  it.  He  was  no 
logician.  He  was  truly  a  great  man,  however,  one  of  enlarged  views.  (Oct.  11, 
1824.  This  was  said  to  Mr.  Leavit  Harris,  U.  S.  Consul  or  ex-Oonsnl  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, then  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.)'* 

Some  interesting  letters  from  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Henry,  which  are  not  included  in  either  edition  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  published  Works,  will  be  found  in  Kennedy's  Life 
of  Wirt. 

In  the  autumn  of  1765,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  called  upon  to 
experience  a  severe  domestic  bereavement,  in  the  death  of  his 

»  Letter  to  Wirt. 

*  He  married  Virginia  Jefferson  Randolph,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  JefllBiBon. 
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oldest  and  favorite  sister  Jane.  She  died  on  the  Ist  day  of 
October,  aged  twenty-five.  She  had  been  her  brother's  con- 
stant companion  when  at  home,  and  the  confidant  of  all  his 
youthful  feelings.  He  ever  regarded  her  as  fully  his  own  equal 
in  understanding,  and  there  was  a  depth,  earnestness,  purity 
and  simplicity  in  her  high  nature  which  made  an  impression 
on  his  mind  which  was  never  eflaced.  More  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  he  continued  to  occasionally  speak  of  her 
to  his  grand-daughters  in  terms  of  as  warm  admiration  and  love 
as  if  the  grave  had  but  just  closed  over  her.  It  was  listening  to 
church  music  that  oftenest  struck  the  chord  of  these  memories. 
She  had  been  a  singer  of  uncommon  skill  and  sweetness,  and 
both  were  particularly  fond  of  the  solemn  music  used  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Psalms.  He  carried  through  life  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  Psalms  and  Psalm-tunes,  regarding 
hymns  as  "  far  less  suited  to  the  dignity  of  religious  worship." 
ffis  sister  Jane  excelled  in  this  description  of  music,  to  the 
execution  of  which  she  brought  the  fervor  of  a  deep  religious 
devotion ;  and  many  a  winter  evening,  round  the  family  fire- 
side, and  many  a  soft  summer  twilight,  on  the  wooded  banks 'of 
the  Eivanna,  heard  their  voices,  accompanied  by  the  notes  of 
his  violin,  thus  ascending  together.  Among  some  of  his  earliest 
memoranda,*  are  two  different  plans  of  a  family  cemetery,  and 
two  epitaphs — one  intended  for  his  sister.    It  runs  as  follows : 

**Ah,  Joanna,  pueUarnm  optima, 
Ah,  »vi  Tirentis  flore  pnerepta, 
Sit  tibi  terra  Isvis ; 
Longe,  longeque  valetol" 

The  lose  of  this  sister  was  more  deeply  felt,  from  vacancies 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  household.  Mary,  the 
second  sister,  had  been  married  several  years  previously  to 
Thomas  Boiling;  and  Martha,  the  fourth,  in  the  preceding 
July,  to  Dabney  Carr,  and  both  had  moved  away  to  their 
husbands'  residences.  There  was  nothing  in  the  minds  of  Elizar 
beth  or  Lucy  to  commend  them  to  the  companionship  of  theii 
gifted  brother;  and  the  two  youngest  children  were  not  yet 
much  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  Mr.  Jefferson  commenced  keeping  a 

>  Hereafter  to  be  given. 
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garden  book  which,  escaping  fire  and  other  accidents,  was  con- 
tinued, with  the  chasms  occasioned  by  absence,  to  1824.  And 
we  may  as  well  here  mention  some  other  of  the  books  found  in 
the  old  receptacle  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  to  which  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Jeffei-son's  farm  book,  commenced  in  1774,  and  which  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  chasms  as  the  preceding,  down  to  the 
same  date.  The  list  also  included  pocket  account  books,  con- 
taining all  his  personal  expenses,  and  heads  of  his  farm,  official 
and  all  other  accounts,  covering,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  the  period  from  1771  to  1803  ;  books  of  special  accounts, 
as  for  example,  expenses  of  the  Presidential  mansion,  profits 
and  losses  in  several  manufacturing  undertakings,  accounts 
kept  as  an  executor,  etc., — a  law  register  (extending  from  1767 
to  1774)  giving  the  titles  of  all  the  cases  in  the  higher  courts 
in  which  he  was  ever  employed,*  with  memoranda  of  his 
proceedings  in  them — and  some  other  books  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.*  All  of  these  contain  passing  memoranda  on  other 
subjects  than  the  principal  one — ^many  of  them  preserving 
important  dates  and  incidents  in  Mr.  Jeflferson's  life.  The 
reader  will  understand  them  also  as  the  source  of  a  multitude  of 
new  minor  facts,  presented  in  these  volumes,  a  separate  citation 
of  our  authority  for  stating  which,  in  every  instance,  would 
appear  frivolous. 

All  the  manuscripts  of  Thomas  Jefferson  present  a  striking 
and  persistent  coincidence  in  one  particular — and  it  is  one  of 
the  first  ones  which  the  examiner  notices,  partly  from  its  own 
prominence,  and  partly  because  few  out  of  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends  are  prepared  for  the  fact  it  discloses.  It  is 
his  remBjkahle  precision  down  to  minute  details — his  apparent 
fondness  for  details.  Never  was  there  a  more  methodical  man 
from  great  matters  down  to  the  merest  seeming  trifles — ^never  so 
diligent  a  recorder  of  them  I  We  will  present  some  specifica- 
tions. In  his  garden  book,  for  example,  the  times  of  planting, 
sprouting,  coming  to  the  table,  or  ripening  of  his  multitude  of 
esculents  are  severally  noted;  the  plots  of  ground  containing 
them,  the  rows  of  plants,  and  sometimes  the  separate  plants  in 

1  He  occasionally  gave  professional  advice  sobseqnently.  All  sncli  memorandfti  and 
those  in  reference  to  inferior  courts  go  into  the  pocket  account  books. 

•  It  will  not  be  understood  that  all  these  were  entirely /orgotten  books,  like  Peter  Jef- 
ferson's accoonts.    Some  of  Uiem  had  found  their  way  into  the  old  dark  receptacle  later. 
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each  row  are  numbered  ;  diagrams,  as  neatly  drawn  as  engrav- 
ings, present  the  diflferent  plots  or  beds  collectively  to  the  eye, 
and  display  their  annual  rotations.  Meteorological  observa- 
tions, recorded  punctually  at  three  different  periods  of  the  day, 
extend  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  through  some  of  the 
busiest  ones  of  his  life.  The  pocket  account  books  include  the 
minutest  items  of  his  daily  expenditure,  down  to  two  or  three 
pennies  paid  for  a  shoe  string,  or  tossed  into  a  beggar's  hat  in 
Paris — and  we  think  we  remember  one  or  two  entries  of  a  single 
penny,  to  make  the  inexorable  cash  book  balance  exactly  I  The 
object  of  the  disbursement  is  generally  specified.  Account 
books  kept  thus,  present  a  curious  history  of  a  man's  life ;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  tell  where  he  went,  and  what  he  bought  every 
day  for  thirty  years.  When  he  is  away  from  home  his  monthly 
expenses  are  often  tabularized,  so  as  to  separately  exhibit  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  each  principal  article — as  for  meat, 
bread,  wine,  etc. — ^and  thic  *s  habitually  done  where  official  posi- 
tion required  him  to  keep  "an  expensive  establishment.  His  regis- 
ter of  law  cases,  and  table  of  fees  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  He 
makes  niemoranda  of  minute  economical  facts  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Those  in  regard  to  farming  and  gardening  are  iiinumera- 
ble.  Even  household  details  do  not  escape  his  attention.  We 
often  find  how  much  of  this  or  that  it  will  take  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  person  or  family — ^how  much  oil  will  supply  a  lamp 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours — comparative  cost  of  lamps  and 
candles,  etc.,  etc. 

In  everything  pertaining  to  natural  history,  we  have  a  series 
of  almost  miscroscopic  observations.  Those  condensed  and 
generalized  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  are  not,  with  the  ei^cep- 
tion  of  the  meteorological  observations,  before  us — but  we  have 
a  multitude  of  new  ones.  They  do  not  need  to  be  here  speci- 
fied ;  but  we  will  name  one,  which  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  department  of  econoraico-natural  history  (a  department  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  specially  delighted),  eichibits  something 
which  it  is  hard,  at  the  first  blush,  to  define.  This  is  a  table 
beautifully  drawn  up,  giving  the  average  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  thirty-seven  varieties  of  vegetables  in  the  Wash- 
ington market  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  his  presidency  I 
To  think  of  a  leader  of  a  great  civil  revolution — the  founder  of 
a  new  party  and  creed — the  statesman  engaged  in  the  pressings 
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cares  of  a  nation — watching  with  a  green-grocer's  assiduity,  and 
recording  with  more  than  a  green-grocer's  precision,  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  radishes,  squashes,  cabbages,  and  cauli- 
flowers in  the  market — suggests  a  curious  train  of  reflections  I 

Those  reflections,  we  confess,  are  not  at  first  favorable  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Some  of  these  minutiaa  might  seem  to  show 
an  over-solicitude  on  the  subject  of  money.  And  taken  together, 
we  are  disposed  to  ask  if  a  mind  so  constantly  intent  on  small 
subjects,  can  have  much  taste,  or  time,  ox  power y  to  master  large 
ones.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  as  the  visitor  of  a  celebrated 
cardinal  did,  when  triumphantly  informed  by  him  that  he  had 
done  all  his  writing  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  with  the  same 
pen  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  visitor's  reflection  was,  "  after  all, 
this  man  is  a  trifler."  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  even  a  leaning  towards  avarice,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  throughout  the  record  of  his  life.  That 
he  thought  great  thoughts — that  he  embodied  them  in  imperish- 
able words — that  he  performed  great  achievements — will  now 
scarcely  be  denied  by  his  most  illiberal  foes.  If,  then,  he  was 
little  and  frivolous,  he  was  also  concededly  great. 

But  on  deeper  reflection,  do  the  facts  involve  that  anomaly? 
Dr.  Johnson  said :  "  The  truly  strong  and  sound  mind  is  tie 
mind  that  can  embrace  equally  great  things  and  small."  Does 
the  most  transcendent  mind  of  which  we  can  possibly  form  a 
conception — that  mind  which,  while  guiding  rolling  worlds 
in  their  orbits,  suffers  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without 
its  notice — disdain  smaU  things?  The  ordinary  great  mind 
has  only  time  and  room  for  great  things.  The  master  mind, 
that  comes  but  once  in  a  century,  is  stamped  with  universality. 
It  bids  its  servants,  the  senses,  collect  all  knowledge  that  is 
good  I  It  will  not  overlook  or  throw  away  anything  that  is  use- 
ful to  humanity !  It  has  vigor  to  collect  all,  without  becoming 
over-wearied  or  frittered  away  in  the  pursuit — ^it  has  capacity  to 
embrace  all,  without  being  overloaded  with  its  stores,  or  suffer- 
ing them  to  fall  into  confusion — it  has  the  exhaustless  energy 
which  can  keep  every  physical  and  intellectual  faculty  con 
stantly  strained  and  in  full  play,  each  one  a  conduit  which 
is  pouring  knowledge  into  the  soul.  The  eye  of  such  a  man 
looks  at  nothing,  his  ear  hears  nothing,  his  hand  touches 
nothing,  without  collecting  some  of  those  facts  which  finally  are 
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gronped  into  systems,  to  establish  great  truths  in  science  or 
Bocial  economy.  If  half  the  men  who  fret  and  bustle  iu  brief 
importance  in  public  or  private,  would  each  devote  themselves 
for  life  to  the  constant  observation  of  a  single  plant,  or  insect,  or 
in  perfecting  the  manipulations  of  the  most  trivial  economic 
process,  and  record  the  result  of  their  observations,  they  would 
unquestionably  effect  more  good,  and  therefore  live  to  better 
purpose,  than  they  now  do.  Any  discovery  that  brings  the 
smallest  appreciable  gain  to  the  individual,  brings  a  stupendous 
gain  to  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  and  especially  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  mankind  through  all  coming  ages.  Who  is  above  such 
labor!  And  when  he  who  performs  well  his  part  in  every 
ordinary,  social,  political  and  other  relation — nay,  far  surpasses 
most  of  his  fellows  in  them — can  still  find  time  to  add  some- 
thing useful  to  the  stock  of  every-day  human  knowledge — 
though  it  be  not  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before,  but  only  making  five  grow  where  four  grew 
before — shall  his  pursuit  be  ridiculed  by  those  who  spend  the 
same  time  in  vacuity  or  mere  sensuous  employment  ?  Above 
all,  shall  a  man,  whose  great  deeds  fill  the  trump  of  fame,  be 
pronounced  a  small  man  for  condescending  to  be  also  useful  in 
small  things? 

One  source  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  small  facts,  not  mentioned, 
calls  for  notice,  for  it  discloses  a  persistent  habit  of  his  life. 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Randolph  writes  us  : 

"  Hia  powers  of  conyeraation  were  great,  yet  he  always  turned  it  to  subjects 
most  f&xniUar  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  whether  laborer,  mechanic,  or 
other;  and  if  they  displayed  sound  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
entered  the  information  they  gave  under  appropriate  heads  for  reference,  embody 
Ing  thus  a  mass  of  facts  upon  the  practical  details  of  every-day  life." 

That  this  desire  for  information  was  blended,  a  little,  with 
the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  those  he  conversed  with,  by 
allowing  each  man  to  canter  his  own  hobby,  is  very  possible. 
A  most  intelligent  and  dignified  Virginia  matron  of  the  old 
school,  and  famous  for  her  cuisine — whose  guest  Mr.  Jefferson 
often  was,  i^pd  whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  followed  hira 
through  every  step  of  his  career — was  wont  to  boaat  that  he 
never  failed  to  inquire  with  great  particularity  how  her  best 
dishes  were  compounded  and  cooked.     "  I  know  this  was  half 
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to  please  me,"  she  would  smilingly  say,  "  but  he's  a  nice  judge 
of  things,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  won't  throw  away 
anything  he  learns  worth  knowing." 

The  remark  about  his  entering  information  under  "  appropri- 
ate heads,"  suggests  to  us  to  say,  that  he  observed  this  rule  in 
regard  to  all  facts  thought  worthy  of  record.  Thus  his  agricul- 
tural observations  are  ultimately  arranged  under  seventeen 
general  heads,  and  these  into  upwards  of  fifty  subdivisions. 
Everything,  even  to  his  expense  accounts,  has  a  paged  index, 
made  by  himself.  We  look  in  vain  for  an  illegibly  scrawled 
word  or  figure — though  we  shall  find  him  on  one  occasion,  by 
and  by,  making  all  his  entries,  for  two  or  three  months,  with 
his  left  hand,  owing  to  a  broken  wrist.  He  could,  therefore, 
turn  at  a  moment's  warning  to  any  fact  in  his  possession.  It 
was  thus  he  combined  his  facts  into  systems,  deduced  rules  and 
made  practical  applications. 

In  May,  1766,  Mr.  Jeflferson  made  a  journey  north  to  Anna- 
polis, Philadelphia  and  New  York.  He  was  in  Annapolis  when 
the  people  were  celebrating  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  In 
Philadelphia,  he  stopped  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Shippen.  To  this  point,  at  least,  he  made 
his  journey,  in  a  one-horse  chair,  and  his  adventures  by  field 
and  fiood,  equalling  those  which  would  now  attend  a  trip  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  are  duly  chronicled  in  a  letter  to  Page.  At 
New  York  he  put  up  at  the  same  house  with,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  Elbridge  Gerry,*  a  young  man  of  about  the 
same  age,  a  traveller  from  Massachusetts — destined  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous co-actor  in  the  drama  of  coming  events. 

In  1767,  Mr.  Jefferson,  now  twenty-four  years  old,  was 
introduced  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  bar  of  the  General 
Court  of  Virginia,  by  "  his  faithful  and  beloved  Mentor  in  youth, 
and  most  affectionate  friend  through  life,"  Mr.  Wythe.  If 
suflSciently  decisive  indications  of  the  attainments  which  he 
carried  with  him  into  his  profession,  are  not  made  to  appear  by 
his  success,  they  are  furnished  by  his  writings. 

A  partisan  historian,  who  has  as  signally  failed  in  depicting 
the  private  as  the  public  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  who 

>  He  mentions  ftds  in  a  letter  to  Geny,  Jnne  11th,  1812,  but  erroneonslj  places  the 
period  of  the  visit  in  1764.  He  cannot  refer  to  another  and  preceding  visit,  for  hif 
varioos  memoranda  in  onr  possession  clearly  prove  that  he  made  none  snch. 
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apparently  never  hesitates  to  substitute  a  conjecture,  or  vague 
impression  drawn  from  newspaper  statements  (and  generally 
hostile  ones)  for  facts,  in  regard  to  that  private  character,  says  : 
"  He  [Jefferson]  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  but  he  had  little 
taste  for  the  technicalities  and  chicanery  of  that  profession."* 
Literally,  this  is  true.  But  the  spirit  of  the  remark,  namely, 
that  he  had  little  taste  for  law  practice  as  he  found  it  in  the 
courts  of  Virginia,  is  unsupported  by  a  particle  of  authority. 
And  this  conjectural  compliment  (for  so  it  appears  designed), 
at  the  expense  of  his  profession,  would  have  probably  been 
quite  as  offensive  to  the  subject  of  it,  as  those  equally  conjectu- 
ral calumnies,  from  the  same  source,  to  which  it  was  doubtless 
designed  as  some  offset,  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  claim  to 
impartiality  !*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  ignorant  enough,  nor 
prejudiced  enough,  to  consider  the  fixed  and  adjudicated  forms 
of  English  law,  then  practised  in  Virginia,  "  technicalities,"  as 
the  same  author  elsewhere  remarks,  "  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
obstacles  to  justice,"  nor  fair  practice  under  those  forms,  "  chi- 
canery." He  loved  his  profession— keenly  relished  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  it — and  continued  both  with  unabated  zeal, 
until  the  Colonial  Courts  were  closed  by  the  Revolution. 

His  register  of  cases,  already  referred  to,  shows  that  he  was 
employed  in  sixty-eight  cases  in  1767 ;  in  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  in  1768 ;  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  1769 ;  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  1770 ;  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  in  1771 ;  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  1772  ;  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  1773 ;  in  twenty-nine  in  1774. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  the  latter  year,  he  gave  up  his  business 
to  Edmund  Randolph.*  The  above  being  confined  to  the  Gene 
ral  Court,  does  not  indicate  the  whole  amount  of  his  business. 
In  one  of  the  pocket  account  books,  it  appears,  for  example, 
that  he  was  retained  as  attorney  or  counsel  in  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  in  all,  in  1771,  and  in  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  in  1772.     In  the  account  book  of  1771,  the 

'  fUMretb*i  I[i»tory  M  the  United  States,  2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  649. 
■  The  corirjuii  ivari»ir  wbrt  would  see  every  contemporaneous,  bitter,  personal,  and 
p«i|lljeftl  Attack  on  Mr.  J^fTiT^'m,  made  in  times  of  high  party  heat,  as  carefally  pre- 


1  as  the  deuil  wu^ipi)  lo  Ari  entomological  cabinet,  will  find  it  done  con  gusto  in  the 
ptHaorHUiketb. 

^  tlite  toil  of  Attorney- Gem  ral  John,  and  grandson  of  Attorney-General  Sir  John. 
&liniuid  waA  tiftcTWhftH  Governor  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State 
4  ^  Uiukid  &t*t«tf,  etc. 
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auiiual  amount  of  his  fees  to  that  year  is  given — the  proportion 
of  each  fee-bill,  paid  and  unpaid,  stated — ^aud  each  entry  ia 
carried  out  with  characteristic  exactitude  to  pence  and  half 
pence.  To  enable  "the  profession"  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ante-Revolutionary  scale  of  fees,  we  subjoin  these :  The 
"total  profits''  of  1767  were  £293  4*.  5ftZ. ;  those  of  1768, 
£304  8*.  5d.;  those  of  1769,  £370  11«. ;  those  of  1770, 
£421  5s.  lOid.  The  increase  during  the  remaining  four  years 
must  have  been  proportionably  rapid,  for  his  executor  informs 
us  that  his  average  annual  profits,  for  his  whole  term  of  practice, 
reached  three  thousand  dollars.  With  the  very  low  rate  of  fees 
then  paid  in  Virginia,*  this  was  a  decidedly  successful  practice 
for  a  young  lawyer,  or  indeed  for  a  lawyer  of  any  age,  unless 
possibly  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  greatest  old 
luminaries  of  the  bar,  like  Wythe,  Pendleton,  Peyton  and  John 
Handolph,  and  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  marked  position  in  his  profession,  admits  of 
no  question.  He  was  employed  in  important  causes  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  colony,  and  not  unfrequently 
by  gentlemen  of  standing  in  tlie  other  colonies  and  in  England. 
Among  his  Virginia  clients  appear  in  the  register  such  names 
as  those  of  the  Blands,  Bnrwells,  Byrds,  Carters,  Cai'eys,  Harri- 
sons, Lees,  Nelsons,  Pages,  and  Randolphs.  The  list  embraces 
several  Eoyal  Councillors  of  State,  and  other  crown  oflScers — 
the  foremost  of  the  lowland  grandees — the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  colony  in  all  particulars,  who  were  not  themselves  law- 
yers. We  find  him  in  various  instances  associated  in  the  trial 
of  causes  with  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Pendleton,  or  Peyton  Randolph ; 
and,  in  one  case,  retained  as  associate  counsel  with  the  Attor- 
ney-General, by  Colonel  Corbin  (the  Receiver-General),  who 
himself  acted  as  the  attorney y  in  a  suit  brought  by  Ex-Governor 
Dinwiddie,  then  in  England,  against  a  citizen  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  (page  95),  says : 

"  I  find  that  in  January,  1778,  Robert  0.  Nicholas,  who  had  enjojed  the  first 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  Treasurer,  was  forced  to 
relinquish  that  practice,  committed,  by  a  public  advertisement,  his  unfinished  busi- 
ness to  Mr.  Henry — a  step  which  a  man  so  remarkably  scrupulous  in  the  discharge 

>  The  entries  In  the  Register  show  this— and  the  same  fact  is  stated  bv  Henning,  we 
think,  in  his  SUtutes  at  Large  of  Virginia.    At  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
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of  erery  moral  duty,  would  not  hare  taken  bad  there  been  anj  incompetencj  on 
the  part  of  his  substitute.'* 

This  was  not  dpne,  however,  until  two  years  after  Colonel 
K^icholas  had  offered  his  unfinished  business  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  until  the  latter,  after  having  actually  taken  it  on  his  hands 
for  a  few  months,  relinquished  it — ^probably  from  the  pressure 
of  his  own  practice,  and,  we  make  no  doubt,  in  favor  of,  or 
recommending,  Mr.  Henry  as  his  successor.  The  following  is 
an  entry  from  his  register : 

"  1771,  Oct.  31. — Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  Esq.,  having  retired  from  the  bar,  pot 
his  basineas  into  my  hands,  to  be  finished,  about  April  last.  Finding  myself,  hoir- 
ever,  under  the  necessity  of  declining  it,  I  make  no  entries  of  cases,  nor  charge 
anything  but  what  I  actually  received,  which  has  been  as  follows :  [Then  follow 
the  titles  of  a  few  cases,  and  the  sums  received  in  them.]  See  entries  of  these 
i^ttrt  by  themselves,  on  the  cover  of  rough  memorandum  book  for  1771.*' 

It  appears  from  this,  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  of  Colonel  Nicholas's  retirement — ^if  he  means  to  be 
understood  that  it  took  place  in  1773 — or  else,  and  this  is  a  very 
probable  solution,  Mr.  Jeflferson's  relinquishment  of  Nicholas's 
business  induced  the  latter  to  again  take  the  closing  up  of  it  on 
his  own  hands,  until  he  found  a  successor  for  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
Mr.  Henry.  The  office  of  treasurer,  which  Mr.  "Wirt  mentions 
as  the  catcse  of  Mr.  Nicholas's  retirement,  was  conferred  on  him, 
we  believe,  in  1766. 

Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  erudition  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  the  most 
substantial  proofs  remain.  They  are  to  be  found  in  his  portion 
of  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  Virginia — and,  we  may  add,  in 
the  actual  post  of  pre-eminence  assigned  him  in  that  revision 
by  such  colleagues  as  Wythe  and  Pendleton — in  his  Reports  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  General  Court  of  Virginia — in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia — ^in  his  written  opinions  and  papers  as  Secretary  of 
State — in  his  Parliamentary  Manual — ^in  his  paper  prepared  for 
the  use  of  counsel  in  the  Batture  case — ^in  his  correspondence — 
and  in  a  multitude  of  citations  and  annotations,  'scattered 
through  his  books.  Of  several  of  the  above  productions,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  when  they  are  reached,  in 
the  chronological  order  of  this  narrative.  Taken  together,  no 
intelligent  investigator  will  presume  to  deny  that  they  show 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned  and  discriminating 

TOL. 
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lawyers  of  a  period  when  wide  and  profound  erudition  was 
probably  more  common — or,  at  least,  more  universal — at  the 
American  bar  than  now.  The  law  was  then  (Mr.  Henry's  case 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  an  aristocratic  profession  in 
Virginia,  to  which  few  aspired  who  did  not  possess  education, 
if  not  also  fortune ;  and  to  enter  upon  it  without  long  and 
profound  preparation — to  expect  eminence  in  it  without  Black- 
stone's  ^^  Iticuiratianes  viginti  annorum^^ — was  a  thing  rarely 
dreamed  of,  unless  by  some  such  spirit  as  Henry,  whose  genius 
enabled  him  to  trample  on  all  ordinary  rules.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Henry  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise in  the  sitperiar  courts  on  the  wonderfully  short  novitiate 
which  has  been  named ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  even  his 
genius,  with  his  idle  habits,  ever  placed  him  in  a  high  rank  at 
the  Virginia  bar,  in  any  other  department  but  that  of  an  advo- 
cate. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  mind  and  habits  eminently  fitted  him  for  a 
great  lawyer  in  (as  the  exact  contrast  of  Henry)  every  other 
department  but  that  of  an  advocate.  With  that  grasp  of  under- 
standing which  at  once  led  him  to  seize  all  the  strong  points  in 
his  case — witii  that  mental  discipline  which  taught  him  to  readily 
combine  them  in  proper  order  and  marshal  them  for  the  best 
effect — with  that  portentous  diligence  in  collecting  and  classi- 
fying facts  down  to  a  feather's  weight,  and  in  hunting  prece- 
dents through  whole  wildernesses  of  books — who  could  be  better 
fitted  to  prepare  a  cause  for  trial  before  bench  or  jury  ?  He 
was  disqualified  from  being  a  very  successful  advocate  by  a 
peculiarity  in  his  articulation.  His  voice,  if  raised  much  above 
the  loudness  of  ordinary  conversation,  began,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' effort,  to  "  sink  in  his  throat " — ^in  other  words,  to  become 
husky  and  inarticulate.  Such  was  the  reason  assigned  for  his 
never  speaking  (beyond  a  few  sentences  at  a  time)  before  legis- 
lative and  popular  bodies,  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Wirt'  The 
first  declared  that  he  had  heard  him  address  a  court,  and  that 
he  did  it  fluently  and  well.  This  all  may  be,  and  doubtless  is 
true,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  this  natural  impediment  may  have 
increased  a  natural  distaste,  or  incapacity,  for  addressing  public 
bodies.    But  it  was  not  half  the  physical  difficulty  that  Demos- 

>  We  hare  this  from  those  who  heard  the  decUratioiui  from  their  lipi. 
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thenes,  and  a  good  many  other  orators,  overcame — men  who 
felt  they  had  the  gift  of  oratory  in  them  (as  much  a  horn  one  as 
the  poet's  in  our  judgment,  in  spite  of  a  great  authority),  and 
who  were  determined  to  bring  it  out.  The  structures  of  a  great 
writer's  and  a  great  orator's  mind,  rarely  coincide — or,  to  vary 
the  expression,  the  qualities  that  fit  for  one  do  not  fit  for  the 
other ;  and  they  rarely  go  together.  The  precision  in  matter  and 
form,  the  sedulousness  of  accuracy,  the  condensed  expression, 
which  should  belong  to  the  former,  would  hang  like  clogs  on  the 
soaring  wing  of  the  latter.  The  man  who  has  written  much 
and  well,  finds  it  difficult  to  abandon  himself  to  those  careering 
impulses  of  thought  and  passion,  without  which  oratory  never 
rises  to  its  true  lyrical  grandeur  and  its  mastering  sway — with- 
out which,  it  is  but  spoken  essay,  or  reasoning  thrown  into 
declamatory  forn:\^.  The  powerful  writer,  with  his  pen  out  of  his 
hand — his  paper  not  spread  before  him — acting  on  a  new  physi- 
cal base  of  operations,  namely,  his  feet — may,  after  sufficient 
practice,  state  his  case  eloquently  and  reason  profoundly ;  but 
few  have  been  the  instances,  where  he  has  reached  the  quality 
of  true  oratory.*  And  it  often  happens  that  the  writer  spoils 
the  orator — that  previously  acquired  reputation  in  the  first  line 
prevents  its  possessor  from  ever  resorting  to  sufficient  practice 
in  the  last.  He  is  unwilling  to  speak  against,  or  to  speak  down, 
his  own  reputation.  A  master  of  one  of  the  methods  of  addres- 
sing men,  he  is  not  willing  to  exhibit  himself  among  tyros, 
stammering  and  stumbling  through  a  hundred  or  two  prepara- 
tory efforts ;  for,  but  in  one  case  out  of  ten  thonsand,  does  the 
throe  end,  or  is  the  result  brought  forth,  as  many  persons 
fancifully  suppose,  after  half  a  dozen  attempts. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  point,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  might 
have  been  an  able  and  fluent  public  speaker,  without  being  a 
great  orator.  But  to  the  farmer,  the  same  remarks  apply  in 
part — ^particularly  those  which  refer  to  talking  against  one's 


*  Oar  definition  of  the  word  may  be  considered  pecaliar — and  we  will  not  stop  to 
attempt  it — ^bnt  an  example  or  two  will  safflciently  present  oar  idea.  CamiUe  Desmoa- 
liiu,  when  he  aprauK  apon  a  table,  and  shouted,  ^*  brethren,  shall  we  die  like  lambs  in  the 
liands  of  the  batcher  r'  and  led  the  roused  populace  over  the  Rubicon  of  civil  war, 
was  an  itraior,  Mirabeau  was  an  orator — and  there  were  man^  such,  whose  names 
appear  momentarily  — now  thought  of  like  the  phantasms  of  a  terrible  dream— glimmer- 
ing over  the  black  and  surging  wave  of  the  French  Revolution.  James  Otis  was  an 
orator;  John  Adams  was,  umetimtay  and  Patrick  Henry  alway  an  orator.  Logan  and 
Red  Jacket  were  orators.  Fox  was  a  great  debater.  The  Pitts  were  magniflcent 
dtfiaimirt,    Daniel  Webster  was  an  doquiiU  reatoner. 
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own  reputation.  We  shall  see — we  have  already  seen — that 
Mr.  Jefferson  became  early  conspicuous  for  marked  ability,  in 
more  respects  than  one.  He  acquired  an  immediate  reputation 
as  an  "oflBce  lawyer."  His  mental  taste  did  not  lie  in  the  line 
of  an  advocate.  His  natural  habits  had  not  tended  to  fit  him 
for  it — and,  in  our  judgment,  his  mental  qualities  were  not 
suited  to  it.  He  was  too  mathematical,  too  precise  in  matter 
and  form,  too  unimaginative  to  make  a  ready  and  felicitous 
public  speaker — though  we  can  conceive  of  particular  topics 
on  which,  after  the  necessary  training,  he  might  have  proved 
himself  eloquent. 

But  for  a  fire,  by  and  by  to  be  alluded  to,  in  which  most  of 
his  books  and  papers  perished,  we  should  doubtless  now  have 
before  us,  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  manuscripts,  digests  and  sylla- 
buses without  number  of  legal  authorities,  beginning  with  his 
student  life,  and  ending  only  when  he  threw  up  his  profession. 
He  kept  a  common-place  book,  and  has  himself  preserved  a 
remarkable  sample  of  it  written  when  he  was  a  student,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  dated  February  11th,  1814.*  We  would 
advise  law  students  of  the  present  day,  who  regard  themselves  as 
particularly  well  read  in  their  profession,  to  consult  that  letter ! 
His  taste  for  the  investigations  of  his  profession — for  tracing 
authorities — prompted  him,  in  long  after  years,  to  do  a  most  for- 
tunate piece  of  service  for  his  native  State.  To  his  zeal  as  a 
collector,  Virginia  owes  the  preservation  of  most  of  her  earlier 
statutes,  the  records  of  which  became  scattered  before,  and 
especially  during  the  Eevolution.  The  diligence  and  labor 
required  to  make  this  collection — the  great  pains  necessary  to 
preserve  its  crumbling  materials — and  its  extent  and  value,  will 
be  gleaned  from  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Wythe,  of  January 
16th,  1796,  and  from  the  preface  to  Henning's  Statutes  at  Large 
of  Virginia.  Most  of  the  earlier  materials  for  the  latter  work 
were  obtained  from  this  source. 

Before  dismissing  this  topic,  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  furnished  us  by  Mr.  George  Wythe  Randolph,*  of 
Eichmondj  and  believed  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  to  be  hitherto 
unpublished.     It  appears  in  neither  edition  of  his  published 

I  And  agfttn  fn  i  leUer  to  ^fi^or  John  Gartwrifht,  Jane  5, 1824.   ' 
>  A.  grautbf^n  of  Preiiidi^at  JeCrerBon,  being  flftfi  son  and  tenth  ohOd  of  Go?.  T.  M.  Ban* 
i«t|)]i|  of  EdgcblU,  ruid  hk  trlTe  Martha  Jefferson. 
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Works.  The  body  of  it  was  written  ninety  years  since,  and  in 
its  author's  early  practice.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
legal  profession,  as  furnishing  the  writer's  idea  of  a  proper 
course  of  law  reading,  and  what  he  considered  a  "  respectable  " 
starting jpoirU  in  the  profession  ;  and  by  others  as  marking  out 
a  proper  course  of  reading  for  all  young  men.  It  comprises 
Bubstantially  the  course  which  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  pursued  in  their  studies, 
undor  the  directions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

MovnciLLO,  Aug.  SOIh,  1814. 
DbaeSib, 

I  have  at  length  foand  the  paper  of  which  yoa  requested  a  copy.  It  was 
written  near  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose  course  of  reading 
was  confided  to  me  ;  and  it  formed  a  basis  for  the  studies  of  others  subsequently 
placed  under  my  direction,  but  curtailed  for  each  in  proportion  to  his  previoui 
acquirements  and  future  views.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  without  change,  except  as  to 
the  books  recommended  to  be  read  ;  later  publications  enabling  me  in  some  of  the 
departments  of  science  to  substitute  better,  for  the  less  perfect  publications  which 
we  then  possessed.  In  this  the  modem  student  has  great  advantage.  I  proceed 
to  the  copy. 

Thomas  Jkftkrson  to  Bsbnard  Moori. 

Before  you  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law  a  sufficient  groundwork  must  be  laid. 
For  this  purpose  an  acquaintance  witl^  the  Latin  and  French  languages  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  former  you  have ;  the  latter  must  now  be  acquired.  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  are  so  useful  in  the  most  familiar  occurrences  of  life,  and 
are  so  peculiarly  engaging  and  delightful  as  would  induce  every  one  to  wish  an 
acquaintance  with  them.  Besides  this,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the  members 
of  the  body,  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  exercise.  Mathematical  reasonings 
and  deductions  are  therefore  a  fine  preparation  for  investigating  the  abstruse  specu- 
lations of  the  law.  In  these  and  the  analogous  branches  of  science  the  following 
books  are  recommended : 
MoJtkematieB. — ^Beyzout,  Cours  de  MathSmatiques — the  best  for  a  student  ever  pub* 

lidied ;  MonUida  or  Bossut,Histoire  des  Math6matiques. 
Attron/omy, — Ferguson,  and  le  Monnier  or  de  Lalande. 
Otography, — ^Pinkerton. 

Nat.  Philosophy, — Joyce*s  Scientific  Dialogues ;   Martin*s  Philosophia  Britannica , 
Muschenbroek*s  Cours  de  Physique. 

This  foundation  being  laid,  you  may  enter  regularly  on  the  study  of  the  law, 
taking  with  it  such  of  its  kindred  sciences  as  will  contribute  to  eminence  in  its 
attainment.  The  principal  of  these  are  Physics,  Ethics,  Religion,  Natural  Law, 
Belles  Lettres,  Criticism,  Rhetoric,  and  Oratory.  The  carrying  on  several  studies 
at  a  time  is  attended  with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye, 
palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a  single  object,  but,  with  both,  transitions  from 
one  object  to  another  may  be  so  frequent  and  transitory  as  to  leave  no  impression. 
The  mean  is  therefore  to  be  steered,  and  a  competent  space  of  time  allotted  ic 
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each  branch  of  studj.  Again,  a  great  inequality  is  observable  in  the  vigor  of  the 
mind  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at  these  periods  should  therefore 
be  attended  to,  in  marshalling  the  business  of  the  day.  For  these  reasons  I  should 
recommend  the  following  distribution  of  your  time : 

Till  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning^  employ  yourself  in  Phyeieal  StutUet. 

Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and  sectarian,  and  Natural  Law,  reading  the  following 

books : 

Agriculture, — Dickson^s  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients;  Tulles  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry ;  Lord  Karnes*  Gentleman  Farmer ;  Toung^s  Rural  Economy ;  Hale*f 
Body  of  Husbandry ;  De  Serres^s  Theatre  d*  Agriculture.  * 

Chemistry. — Lavoisier,  Conversations  in  Chemistry. 

Anatomy  — John  and  James  BelPs  Anatomy. 

Zoology. — Abr6g6  du  Syst^me  de  la  nature  de  Linn6  par  Gilibert;  Kanuel  d'His- 
toire  Naturelle  by  Blumenbach,  Buffon,  including  Montbeiliard  and  La  Cepdde ; 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

Botany. — Barton's  Elements  of  Botany;  Turton's  Linueus;  Persoon's  Synopsis 
Plantarum. 

Ethics  and  Naiural  Religion, — Locke's  Essay ;  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Mind  in 
the  Search  after  Truth ;  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Enfield's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy ;  Condorcet,  Progr^  de  I'Esprit  Humain ;  Cicero  de  Officiia, 
Tusculauae,  de  Senectute,  Somnia  Scipionis ;  SenecsB  Philosophica ;  Hutchinson's 
Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy ;  Lord  Kames'  Natural  Religion ;  Trait6  £14- 
mentaire  de  Morale  et  Bonheur ;  La  Sagesse  de  Charron. 

Religion  Sectarian. — Bible :  New  Testament,  Commentaries  on  them  by  Middleton 
in  his  Works,  and  by  Priestley  in  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Early  Opi- 
nions of  Christ ;  The  Sermons  of  Sterne,  Massillon  and  Bourdaloue. 

Natural  Lata. — ^Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens;  Rayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens. 

From  Eight  to  Twelve  read  Law, 
The  general  course  of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on  the  following  grounds. 
Lord  Coke  has  given  us  the  first  views  of  the  whole  body  of  law  worthy  now  of 
being  studied ;  for  so  much  of  the  admirable  work  of  Bracton  is  now  obsolete  that 
the  students  should  turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  history  of  parti- 
cular portions  of  the  law.  Coke's  Institutes  are  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law  in  his 
day.  After  this,  new  laws  were  added  by  the  Legislature,  and  new  developments 
of  the  old  law  by  the  judges,  until  they  had  become  so  voluminous  as  to  require  a 
new  digest.  This  was  ably  executed  by  Matthew  Bacon,  although  unfortunately 
under  an  alphabetical  instead  of  analytical  arrangement  of  matter.  The  same 
process  of  new  laws  and  new  decisions  on  the  old  laws  going  on,  called  at  length 
for  the  same  operation  again,  and  produced  the  inimitable  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone.'    In  the  department  of  the  Chancery,  a  similar  progress  has  taken  place. 


>  This  must  be  understood,  with  some  qualification,  as  applyinff  to  the  skillfiil  wurnner 
in  which  Blackstone  handled  nis  subject  He  was  not,  as  we  Bhau  again  and  again  have 
occasion  to  see,  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  law  expounder— as  authority — at  least 
on  certain  great  leading  theories  he  maintains  of  the  British  Constitution.  Mr.  Jeflbrson 
looked  upon  him  among  law  writers,  as  he  did  on  Hume  among  historians — as  a  man  whc 
brought  great  abilities  and  an  admirable  style  and  manner  to  the  support  of  unsound 
politteal  principles.  Mansfield,  as  a  law  writer,  was  included  in  the  same  category; 
Coke  was  his  great  favorite. 
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Lord  Eames  has  giyen  us  the  first  digest  of  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  our 
jurisprudence,  more  valuable  for  the  arrangement  of  matter  than  for  its  exact 
conformity  with  the  English  decisions.    The  reporters  from  the  early  times  of  that 
branch  to  that  of  the  same  Matthew  Bacon  are  well  digested,  but  alphabetically 
also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  cases  in  equity,  the  second  volame  of  which  is  said 
to  be  done  by  him.    This  was  followed  by  a  number  of  able  reporters,  of  which 
Fonblanque  has  given  us  a  summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the 
earlier  work,  ascribed  to  Ballow,  entitled  '  A  Treatise  on  Equity.'    The  course  of 
reading  recommended  then  in  these  two  branches  of  law  is  the  following : 
dmmon  Law, — Coke's  Institutes ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to 
the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Select  Cases  from  the  Sub- 
sequent Reporters  to  the  Present  Day;    Select  Tracts  on  Law,  among  which 
those  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit ;  the  Virginia  Laws ;  Reports  ou 
them. 
Chancery, — Lord  Eames'  Principles  of  Equity,  8d  edition ;  Select  Cases  from  the 
Chancery  Reporters  to  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon ;  the  Abridgment  of  Cases 
in  Equity ;    Select  Cases  from  the  Subsequent  Reporters  to  the  Present  Day ; 
Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Tucker's  edition)  as  the  best  perfect  digest  of 
both  branches  of  law. 

In  reading  the  Reporters,  enter  in  a  common-place  book  every  case  of  Value, 
condensed  into  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  which  will  admit  of  presenting 
distinctly  the  principles  of  the  case.  This  operation  is  doubly  useful,  insomuch 
IS  it  obliges  the  student  to  seek  out  the  pith  of  the  case,  and  habituates  him  to  a 
condensation  of  thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  talents, 
that  of  never  using  two  words  where  one  will  do.  It  fixes  the  case,  too,  more 
indelibly  in  the  mind. 

From  Twelve  to  One  read  Politiee. 

Polities^  Oeneral.^Locke  on  Government,  Sdney  on  Government,  Priestly's  First 
Principles  of  Government,  Review  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  De  Lolme 
sur  le  constitution  d'Angleterre ;  De  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions ;  Hatsell's 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Select  Parliamentary  Debates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  Chipman's  Sketches  of  the  Principles  of  Government ;  The 
Federalist. 

Poliiieal  Economy. — Say's  Economie  Politique ;  Malthus  on  the  principles  of  Popu« 
lation ;  de  Tracy's  work  on  Political  Economy,  now  about  to  be  printed,  1814. 


In  the  Afternoon  read  History. 

Sietoryy  Ancient. — The  Greek  and  Latin  Originals ;  Select  histories  from  the  Uui> 
versal  History ;  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  Histoire  ancienne  de 
MiUot 

Modem, — Histoire  modeme  de  Millot ;  Russel's  History  of  Modem  Europe ;  Robert* 
son's  Charles  V. 

English. — ^Tbe  original  historians,  to  wit:  The  History  of  Edward  2nd,  by  E.  F. ; 
Habington's  Edward  4th  ;  More's  Richard  8rd ;  Lord  Bacon's  Henry  7th ;  Lord 
Herbert's  Henry  8th  ;  Goodwin's  Henry  8th,  Edward  7th,  Mary  ;  Camden's  Eliza- 
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beth,  James,  Ludlow ;  Macaulay  [Catharine] ;  Fox ;  Belsham ;  Baxter's  History  of 
England ;  Hume  republicanized  and  abridged  ;  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
American. — Robertson^s  History  of  America ;  Gordon's  History,  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  U.  S. ;  Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Revolution ;  Burk's  His- 
tory of  Virginia;  Continuation  of  do ,  by  Jones  and  Girardin,  nearly  ready  for 
the  press. 

IVom  Dark  to  Bediim*, 

Belles  Lettres ;  Criticism ;  Rhetoric ;  Oratory,  to  toit : 

Belltn  Lettres, — Read  the  best  of  the  poets,  epic,  didactic,  •  dramatic,  pastoral, 
lyric,  etc.  *,  but  among  these,  Shakspeare  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who  wishes 
to  learn  the  full  powers  of  the  English  language.  Of  him  we  must  declare  as 
Horace  did  of  the  Grecian  models,  ^Yos  exemplaria  Grsca  nocturn&  versate 
manu,  versate  diurn&.' 

Criticism. — Lord  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism;  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purlej. 
Of  Bibliographical  criticism,  the  Edinburgh  Review  furnishes  the  finest  models 
extant. 

Rhetoric.— Blair^a  Rhetoric;  Sheridan  on  Elocution;  Hason  on  Poetic  and  Prosaic 
Numbers. 

Oratory. — ^This  portion  of  time  (borrowing  some  of  the  afternoon  when  the  days 
are  long  and  the  nights  short)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring  the  art  of  writing 
and  speaking  correctly  by  the  following  exercises :  Criticise  the  style  of  any  book 
whatsoever,  committing  the  criticism  to  writing.  Translate  into  the  different 
styles,  to  vfitf  the  elevated,  the  middling,  and  the  familiar.  Orators  and  poets 
will  furnish  subjects  of  the  first,  historians  of  the  second,  and  epistolary  and 
comic  writers  of  the  third.  Undertake,  at  first,  short  compositions,  as  themes, 
letters,  etc,  paying  great  attention  to  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  your  lan- 
guage. Read  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  analyze  these  orations, 
and  examine  the  correctness  of  the  disposition,  language,  figures,  state  of  the 
cases,  arguments,  etc. ;  read  good  samples  also  of  English  eloquence.  Some  of 
these  may  be  found  in  Small's  American  Speaker,  and  some  in  Carey's  Criminal 
Recorder ;  in  which  last  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram  is  distinguished  as  a  model 
of  logic,  condensation  of  matter  and  classical  purity  of  style.  Exercise  yourself 
afterwards  in  preparing  orations  on  feigned  cases.  In  this,  observe  rigorously 
the  disposition  of  Blair  into  introduction,  narration,  etc.  Adapt  your  language 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  oration,  and  suit  your  arguments  to  the  audience 
before  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  delivered.  This  is  your  last  and  most  important 
exercise.  No  trouble  should  therefore  be  spared.  If  you  have  any  person  in 
your  neighborhood  engaged  in  the  same  study,  take  each  of  you  difiTerent  sides 
of  the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  according  to  the  custom  of  the  bar, 
where  the  plaintiff  opens,  the  defendant  answers,  and  the  plaintiff  replies.  It  will 
further  be  of  great  service  to  pronounce  your  oration  (having  before  yon  only 
short  notes  to  assist  the  Tueinory)  m  the  presence  of  some  person  who  may  be 
considered  as  jourjudgo. 

Note. — Under  each  of  the  precodmg  hi^ads,  the  books  are  to  be  read  in  the  order 
!a  wbicU  tfai^y  are  named,  Tfae^c  hj  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of  what  might 
b«  usefiiUj  T^.ad  m  each  of  ilic^c  bnmohea  of  science.  The  mass  of  excellent  works 
gmag  more  Into  detail  U  great  Indeed.    But  those  here  noted  will  enable  the 
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stodeat  to  select  for  himself  such  others  of  detail  as  may  suit  his  particular  Tiews 
and  dispositions.  They  will  give  him  a  respectable,  an  useful  and  satisfactory 
degree  of  knowledge  in  these  branches,  and  will  themselyes  form  a  valuable  and 
fttflkient  library  for  a  lawyer  who  is  at  the  same  Ume  a  lover  of  science.^ 

So  far  the  paper,  which  I  send  yon,  not  for  its  merit,  for  it  betrays  sufficiently 
its  juTenile  date,  but  because  you  have  aslccd  it.  Tour  own  experience  in  the  more 
modem  practice  of  the  law  will  enable  you  to  give  it  more  conformity  with  the 
present  course ;  and  I  Icnow  you  will  receive  it  Icindly  with  all  its  imperfections,  ai 
in  evidence  of  my  great  respect  for  your  wishes,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
ud  friendship,  of  which  I  tender  you  sincere  assurances. 

Thomas  JxmBSOir. 


As  a  sequel  to  this  letter,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  examine 
those  of  January  16th,  1814,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and  of 
February  26th,  1821,  to  Dabney  Terrell  (published  in  the  Con- 
gress edition  of  Jefferson's  Works),  in  regard  to  a  course  of  law 
studies.  Another  course  of  reading — one  intended  particularly 
iox  femaleSy  will  be  found  (in  the  same  edition)  in  a  letter  to 
N.  Burwell,  March  14th,  1818.  This  last,  however,  will  be 
published  in  this  work,  when  reached  in  its  chronological 
order. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson  attained  his  majority,  he  had  been 
put  in  the  nomination  of  justices  for  his  county,  and  at  the  first 
general  election  thereafter— namely,  in  1769,  was  chosen  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  This  body  convened  in 
May  that  year.  Lord  Botetourt  had  succeeded  Governor 
Fauqnief ,  and  this  was  the  first  session  called  by  him.  On  the 
reception  of  the  Governor's  speech,  it  was  customary  to  move 
resolutions,  as  heads  for  an  address  in  reply.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  the  resolutions,  and  the 
House  accepted  them.  He  was  then  placed  on  the  committee 
with  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  some  others,  to  prepare 
the  address.  His  colleagues  desired  him  to  make  the  draft,  and 
he  did  so;  but  Colonel  Nicholas  objected  to  it,  that  it  " pursued 
too  closely  the  diction  of  the  resolutions,  and  that  their  subjects 
were  not  sufficiently  amplified."  Nicholas  was  then  requested 
by  his  colleagues  "  to  draw  one  more  at  large,  which  he  did 
with  amplification  enough,"  and  it  was  accepted.  This  afforded 
some  mortification  to  the  new  legislator  I  ^ 

>  JeflbrsoB  to  Wirt,  August  6, 1816. 
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The  House  proceeded  to  pass  spirited  resolutions  in  regard 
to  the  joint  resolutions  and  address  to  the  King  which  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  in  February,  on  the  subject 
of  the  proceedings  in  Massachusetts.  The  Burgesses  re-asserted 
the  exclusive  right  of  self-taxation — a  right  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  to  procure  the  concurrence  of  other 
Colonies  therein — the  latter,  the  very  measure  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  most  particularly  incurred  the  repro- 
bation of  Parliament  They  also  remonstrated  in  becoming 
terms  against  the  recommendation  of  Parliament  to  the  King  to 
transport  persons  accused  of  treason  in  the  Colonies  to  England 
for  trial,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  35th  of  Henry 
VIH. 

Lord  Botetourt,  though  liberal  in  his  views  as  a  politician, 
and  a  most  amiable  man,  did  not  even  wait  for  an  official  notifi- 
cation of  these  decided  proceedings  before  he  dissolved  the 
Assembly.  The  following  day  the  members  convened  at  the 
Apollo — the  long  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern — and  entered  into 
an  association,  pledging  themselves,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  not  to  import^  nor, 
after  the  ensuing  Ist  of  September,  purchase  various  kinds  of 
British  merchandise,  which  they  specified ;  and  they  recom- 
mended the  same  course  to  their  constituents.*  Among  the  sig- 
natures to  this  instrument  were  those  of  Washington,  R.  H. 
Lee,  Henry,  Jeiferson,  Peyton  and  Richard  Randolph,  R.  C. 
Nicholas,  and  Archibald  Cary.  It  aflfbrds  a  mark^  proof  of 
the  vigor  with  which  the  pulse  of  popular  patriotism  beat  in 
Virginia,  at  this  epoch,  that  every  member  of  the  dissolved 
House  who  signed  the  association,  was  reelected.' 

At  this  his  first  session,  Mr.  Jeflferson  introduced  a  bill  giv- 
ing owners  the  right,  which  the  laws  did  not  then  allow  them, 
to  manumit  their  slaves.  It  was  defeated,  nor  was  such  a  right 
given  before  1782. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February,  1770,  that  accident  occurred 
already  hinted  at,  which  deprived  Mr.  Jeflferson  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  his  early  life.  The  family  mansion  at  Shadwell, 
where  he  resided  with  his  mother,  brother,  and  unmarried 
sisters,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  with  nearly  aU  its  contents. 

*  Bark'8  History  of  Virginia,  yoL  iii.  p.  346,  note. 

•  Jeflbnon's  Memoir. 
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He  wrote  Page  that  he  lost  "  every  paper  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  almost  every  book."*  He  said  the  cost  of  the  books 
burned  was  equal  to  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  he 
"  would  to  God  it  had  been  the  money,  and  then  it  had  never 
cost  him  a  sigh."  But  the  letter  is  HUed  with  quite  the  usual 
amount  of  those  facetious  sallies  which  mark  his  earlier  corres- 
pondence with  the  same  gentleman.  Most  of  his  father's  little 
library,  and  his  papers  also,  perished  in  the  flames — a  matter 
more  to  be  deplored  than  the  preceding,  because  the  materials 
of  hU  papers  cannot  be  replaced.  Mr.  Jeflferson  used  to  tell,  in 
after  years,  with  great  glee,  an  anecdote  connected  with  this 
fire.  He  was  absent  from  home  when  it  occurred,  and  a  slave 
arrived  out  of  breath  to  inform  him  of  the  disaster.  After 
learning  the  general  destruction,  he  inquired :  "  But  were  none 
of  my  books  saved  ?"  "  No,  master,"  was  the  reply,  "  but " 
(with  a  look  of  thily  African  satisfaction),  ^^we  saved  the 
fiddler 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  fortunately  begun,  the  preceding  year, 
the  preparation  of  a  residence  for  himself  on  the  summit  of 
Monticello.  It  appears  from  the  garden  book,  that  in  the  spring 
he  had  planted  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees  on  the  southeast 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  towards  fall  erected  a  brick  story  and 
a  half  building,  containing  one  good-sized  single  room — the 
same  structure  which  now  forms  the  southeastern  "pavilion" 
(at  the  extremity  of  the  south  "terrace")  of  the  mansion. 
On  the  destruction  of  Shadwell  he  removed  thither,  the  rest 
of  the  family  finding  cramped  quarters  in  the  overseer's 
house. 

In  1770,  Lord  North  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  carried  a  bill  through  Parliament  repealing  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Act  of  1767  on  American  imports,  except  tea. 
He  tea  duty  was  retained  by  a  decisive  vote  avowedly  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonies. 
Yet  this  concession — perhaps  construed  into  a  permanent  sur- 
render of  all  but  the  principle — seems  to  have  partially  lulled 
to  sleep  in  Virginia  the  heroic  spirit  which  dictated  the  reso- 

*  Jefferson  to  John  Page,  Feb.  21, 1770.  This,  with  all  the  earlier  letters  to  Page, 
ippear  in  the  Congress,  bat  not  in  his  grandson's  edition  of  his  works.  They  were  usi 
ftfen  by  Professor  Tucker. 
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lutions  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  1769.  Mr.  Jeflferson  said 
of  the  eveuts  between  1770  and  1773,  in  his  Memoir : 

"Nothing  of  particular  excitement  occurring  for  a  considerable  time,  cor 
countrymen  seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  our  situation ;  the  duty  on 
tea,  not  yet  repealed,  and  the  declaratory  act  of  a  right  in  the  British  Parliament, 
to  bind  us  by  their  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  still  suspended  over  us.*' 

But  according  to  the  historian  Burk,  this  "insensibility" 
was  very  far  from  being  complete — and  implied  anything  but 
acquiescence  in  the  "  principle  "  reasserted  by  Parliament*  It 
would  seem  rather  the  sullen  lull  of  the  tempest,  when  the  ele- 
ments pause  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  a  fiercer  struggle. 

The  pocket  account  book  for  1771,  shows  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  then  busy  in  forming  plans  for  his  future  residence  and 
grounds — and  that  like  most  other  young  projectors  at  that 
precise  point  (particularly  where  they  possess  the  means,  and 
perhaps  we  should  add,  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  marriage), 
he  was  tracing  a  good  many  fanciful  schemes,  sure  never  to  be 
carried  out  From  the  place  (that  is,  in  the  book)  where  they 
appear,  they  were  not  probably  written  at  home ;  and  it  is  easj 
to  guess  they  were  the  cogitations  of  unfilled  hours  on  circuit- 
perhaps  to  wear  off  a  dull  evening  at  a  country  tavern.  Here 
are  some  specimens : 

"burying  plaos. 

*  **  Choose  out  for  a  burying  place  some  unfrequented  vale  in  the  park,  where  is 
*  no  sound  to  break  the  stillness  but  a  brook,  that  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds ; 
no  mark  of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there,  unless  the  skeleton  of  some  poor 
wretch,  who  sought  that  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in.*  Let  it  be  among  ancient 
and  venerable  oaks ;  intersperse  some  gloomy  evergreens.  The  area  circular,  about 
sixty  feet  diameter,  encircled  with  an  untrimmed  hedge  of  cedar,  or  of  stone  wall 
with  a  hoUy  hedge  on  it  in  the  form  below.  In  the  centre  of  it  erect  a  small  Gothic 
temple  of  antique  appearance.  Appropriate  one  half  to  the  use  of  my  own  family, 
the  other  of  strangers,  servants,  etc.  Erect  pedestals  with  urns,  etc.,  and  proper 
inscriptions.  The  passage  between  the  walls,  four  feet  wide.  On  the  grave  of  a  fa^ 
vorite  and  faithful  servant  might  be  a  pyramid  erected  of  the  rough  rockstone ;  the 
pedestal  made  plain  to  receive  an  inscription.  Let  the  exit  of  the  spiral  at  (a)*  look 
on  a  small  and  distant  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  middle  of  the  temple  an 
altar,  the  sides  of  turf,  the  top  a  plain  stone.  Very  little  light,  perhaps  none  at  all, 
save  only  the  feeble  ray  of  an  half-extinguished  lamp." 

[Here  is  inserted  the  epitaph  for  Mr.  Jefferson^s  sister,  already  given.] 

>  See  Burk's  History  of  Virginia,  vol.  liL  p.  360,  note. 

t  On  margin  is  a  spiral  of  two  equi-distant  lines  just  completing  one  volution. 
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**AT  THB  SPRING  ON  TBI  NORTH  8IDR  OV  THE  PARK. 

**  A  few  feet  below  the  spring  level  the  groand  forty  or  fifty  feet  square.  Let  th« 
wtter  &11  from  the  spring  in  the  upper  level  over  a  terrace  in  the  form  of  a  cascade. 
Then  conduct  it  along  the  foot  of  the  terrace  to  the  western  dde  of  the  level,  where 
it  may  fall  into  a  cistern  under  a  temple,  from  which  it  may  go  off  by  the  western 
border  till  it  falls  over  another  terrace  at  the  northern  or  lower  side.  Let  the  tem- 
ple be  raised  two  feet  for  the  first  floor  of  stone.  Under  this  is  the  cistern,  which 
may  be  a  bath  or  anything  else.  The  first  story  arches  on  three  sides ;  the  back 
or  western  side  being  close  because  the  hill  there  comes  down,  and  also  to  carry  up 
stairs  on  the  outside.  The  second  story  to  have  a  door  on  one  side,  a  spacious  win* 
dow  m  each  of  the  other  sides.  The  rooms  each  eight  feet  cube ;  with  a  small  ta- 
ble and  couple  of  chaira  The  roof  may  be  Chinese,  Grecian,  or  in  the  taste  of  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens. 

**The  ground  just  about  the  spring  smoothed  and  turfed ;  close  to  the  spring  a 
sleeping  figure  reclined  on  a  plain  marble  slab,  surrounded  with  turf ;  on  the  slab 
this  inscription : 

*  Hi;^iu  nympha  lod,  sacrl  cnstodia  fontlt 
Dormlo,  dnm  blandsB  seotto  marmnr  aqa« 

Parc«  meam,  qtiisqaii  tangts  cara  marmora,  somnnm 
Bnmpere ;  d  bibaa,  aiye  lavert,  tacc* 

"  Near  the  spring  also  inscribe  on  stone,  or  a  metal  plate  fastened  to  a  tree,  these 
Hoes :  *■  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis,  Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium,  Patema  rura 
bobos  exercet  suis,  solutus  omni  foenore ;  Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium  Po« 
tentiorum  limina.  Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice,  modo  in  tenaci  gramine : 
I^ontur  altis  interim  ripis  aqus;  Queruntur  in  silvis  aves;  Fontesque  lymphis 
obstrepont  manantibus,  somnos  quod  invitet  leves.'  Plant  trees  of  beech  and  aspen 
about  it.  Open  a  vista  to  the  mill-pond,  river,  road,  etc.  Qitere^  If  a  view  of  the 
neighboring  town  would  have  a  good  effect  ?  Intersperse  in  this  and  every  other 
part  of  the  ground  (except  the  environs  of  the  burying-ground)  abundance  of  jes- 
aaoune,  honeysuckle,  sweet-brier,  etc.  Under  the  temple,  an  .£olian  harp,  where 
it  may  be  concealed  as  well  as  covered  from  the  weather. 

"  Thit  foould  be  better. 

"  The  ground  above  the  spring  being  very  steep,  dig  into  the  hill  and  form  a  cave 
or  grotto.  Build  up  the  sides  and  arch  with  stiff  clay.  Cover  this  with  moss.  Span- 
gle it  with  translucent  pebbles  from  Hanovertown,  and  beautiful  shells  from  the 
flbore  at  Burwell^s  ferry.  Pave  the  floor  with  pebbles.  Let  the  spring  enter  at  a 
comer  of  the  grotto,  pretty  high  up  the  side,  and  trickle  down,  or  fall  by  a  spout 
into  a  basin,  from  which  it  may  pass  off  through  the  grotto.  The  figure  will  be  bet- 
ter placed  in  this.  Form  a  couch  of  moss.  The  English  inscription  will  then  be 
proper. 

*  Nymph  of  the  grot,  these  lacred  springs  I  keep. 
And  to  the  mormiir  of  these  waters  sleep ; 

Ah !  spare  my  slambers !  gently  tread  tlie  oave  I 
And  dilnk  in  silenoe,  or  in  silence  lare  i* 

*'  THE  OROITND  IN   OENIRAL. 

**  Thin  the  trees.  Cut  out  stumps  and  undergrowth.  Remove  old  trees  and  other 
robbah,  except  where  they  may  look  well    Cover  the  whole  with  grass.    Inter 
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sperae  jessamine,  honeysuckle,  sweet-brier,  and  even  hardy  flowers  which  may  not 
require  attention.  Keep  in  it  deer,  rabbits,  peacocks,  guinea  poultry,  pigeons,  etc 
Let  it  be  an  asylum  for  hares,  squirrels,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  every  other  wild 
animal  (except  those  of  prey).  Court  them  to  it,  by  laying  food  for  them  in  proper 
placea  Procure  a  buck-elk,  to  be,  as  it  were,  monarch  of  the  wood ;  but  keep  him 
shy,  that  his  appearance  may  not  lose  its  effect  by  too  much  familiarity.  A  bul&Io 
might  be  confined  also.  Inscriptions  in  various  places,  on  the  bark  of  trees  or  me- 
tal plates,  suited  to  the  character  or  expression  of  the  particular  spot 
'*  Benches  or  seats  of  rock  or  turf. 

"the   OPIN   ground  on  THI  west — A  SHBITBBEBT. 

••  Shrubs. — (Not  exceeding  a  growth  of  ten  feet). — Alder — Bastard  indigo— Flowe^ 
ing  Amorpha  —  Barberry — Cassioberry — Cassine — Chinquapin  —  Jersey-tea,  F. 
Ceauothus — ^Dwarf  cherry,  F.  Cerasus,  6 — Clethra — Cockspur  hawthorn,  or  haw, 
Crataegus,  4 — ^Laurel — Scorpion  Senna,  Emerus — Hazel — ^Althea  F. — Callicarpa— 
Rose — Wild  honeysuckle — S wee t-brier  —Joy. 

•*  Trees.— Li\a,c  —  Wild  Cherry  —  Dogwood  —  Bedbud — Horse-chestnut^ — Catalpa  — 
Magnolia — Mulberry — Locust — Honeysuckle — Jessamine— Elder — Poison  oak- 
Haw. 

**  Climbing  Shrubbery  Plants. — ^Trumpet-flower — Jasmine — ^Honeysuckle. 

^^  Evergreens. — ^HoUy — Juniper — Laurel — Magnolia — ^Yew. 

**  Hardy  Perennial  Flov>ers. — Snapdragon  —  Daisy — Larkspur  —  Gilliflower— Sun- 
flower— Lily  —  Mallow — Flower*de-luce  —  Everlasting  pea  —  Piony  —  Poppy  — 
Pasque  flower— Goldy  lock,  TroUius— Anemone— Lily  of  the  valley — ^Primrose- 
Periwinkle — ^Violet — ^Flag. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1772,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  Esquire, 
and  daughter  of  John  Wayles  of  "  The  Forest,"  in  Charles  CStj 
county.*  Mr.  Wayles  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1715. 
He  was  three  times  married,  and  his  last  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Epes  (her  maiden  name  was  Eppes),  widow  of  Lewellin  Epes, 
of  Bermuda  Hundred.  Martha  Wayles,  the  issue  of  this  union, 
was  born  in  1749,  and  was  married  to  Bathurst  Skelton,  Novem- 

>  Mr.  Loaainff,  in  his  very  interesting  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  (vol.  &  p.  443) 
gives  a  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  marriage  license-bond,  drawn  up  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, which  the  former  found  in  a  bundle  of  old  papers  in  Charles  City  Court  Hoose, 
while  jiearchinp^  for  roiord^  of  Revolutionary  events.  As  a  curiosity  to  a  generation,  to 
moi^t  iif  whuiu  iii^trum^^nt^  of  this  kind  (intended  to  prevent  the  solemnization  of 
lileg;!!!  miirriu^O!:')  ure  ubEiolete,  we  transcribe  it : 

°'  KiiOH  ftii  ire^'ii  hi'  these  ji resents,  that  we,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Francis  Eppes,  are 
hdd  And  llrruiy  louiid  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  Idug,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  som 
of  fifty  iioitadif  currimt  muupy  of  Virginia,  to  the  paiment  of  which  well  and  truly  to  be 
mnde  we  biad  our^eWea  Jointly  and  severally,  our  joiut  and  several  heirs,  executors  and 
adrainl^trntiirift  in  wltoeas  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty- 
third  di^y  of  De- Climber.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
iiXit.  Tbc  rendition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  if  there  be  no  lawful  caose  Ui 
obatmcl  a  THHrniif^c  Intcaded  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  the  above  bound  Thomas 
JelTeri^on  and  Mariba  t^keltoiXt  of  the  County  of  Charles  City,  widow,  for  which  a  license 
k  deKiTudf  tbtin  tkid  obligalion  fa  to  be  null  and  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

^*  Fiu^ciA  E^rsa."  **  Thomas  Jiffkrsoit. 
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ber  20th,  1766.  Mr.  Skelton  was  bom  June,  1744,  and  died 
September  30th,  1768.  John  Skelton,  their  only  issue,  died  in 
infancy.* 

Mr.  Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  extensive  reputation  and  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  in  his  Memoir,  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  latter  "  more  by  his  great  industry,  punctuality, 
and  practical  readiness,  than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his 
profession" — that  "  he  was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  full  of 
pleasantry  and  good  humor,  and  welcomed  in  every  society." 
By  each  of  his  wives  he  had  a  daughter ;  and  these  were  mar- 
ried respectively  to  Francis  Eppes  (the  signer  of  the  preceding 
license-bond,  father  of  John  W.  Eppes  who  married  Maria, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  and  Fulwar  Skipwith,  afterwards 
American  Consul-General  in  France,  etc.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Skelton,  left  a  widow  when  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  her  girlhood,  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her 
accomplishments,  and  her  solid  merit.  In  person,  she  was  a 
Uttle  above  medium  height,  slightly  but  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  complexion  was  brilliant — her  large  expressive  eyes  of  the 
richest  shade  of  hazel — her  luxuriant  hair  of  the  finest  tinge  of 
auburn.  She  walked,  rode,  and  danced,  with  admirable  grace  and 
spirit — sung,  and  played  the  spinet  and  harpsichord  (the  musical 
instruments  of  the  Virginia  ladies  of  that  day)  with  uncommon 
skill.  The  more  solid  parts  of  her  education  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. She  was  also  well  read  and  intelligent ;  conversed 
agreeably ;  possessed  excellent  sense  and  a  lively  play  of 
fancy ;  and  had  a  frank,  warm-heai*ted,  and  somewhat  impulsive 
disposition.  Last,  not  least,  she  had  already  proved  herself  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  department  of  house- 
wifery.' "With  such  traits — ^with  rank  and  wealth  (if  the  last 
can  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  on  the  men  of  the 
olden  time  1)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Skelton  was  a  favorite 

>  We  glean  these  details  ttom  records,  lying  before  ns,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  fbmished  bj  his  family. 

*  We  gappose  very  few  need  be  told  that  nowhere  on  earth  are  these  qualities  so 
BeeeBsary,  or  do  they  display  themselves  to  so  good  pnrpose,  as  in  a  great  hoasehold  of 
ilaves;  and  in  Virginia,  anciently  and  to  a  considerable  extent  now,  the  mistress  of  the 
household  gnpervises  a  certain  cUss  of  aflfliirs  for  the  whole  plantation.  The  sick  slavci 
the  onfortiinate  slave  in  any  particular,  relies  on  her  intervention — her  constant  kindly 
offices— and  he  never  fails  to  receive  them.  She  is  apt,  therefore,  to  be  practicaUy  the 
busiest  slave  on  the  plantation.  Mrs.  Skelton  had  oeen  trained  to  be  wnat  is  called  a 
hnrnea  woman.  Even  after  her  marriage,  she  methodically  kept  her  honsehold  acconntOi 
Maay  of  these  are  yet  extant,  written  ont  accurately,  and  in  a  neat  hand. 
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with  the  other  sex — that  her  hand  was  sought  by  wooers  far  and 
near. 

Tradition  has  preserved  one  anecdote  of  the  contest.  It  has 
two  renderings,  and  the  reader  may  choose  between  them.  The 
first  is,  that  two  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rivals  happened  to  meet  on 
Mrs.  Skelton's  door-stone.  They  were  shown  into  a  room  from 
which  they  heard  her  harpsichord  and  voice,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Jefferson's  violin  and  voice,  in  the  passages  of  a  touching 
song.  They  listened  for  a  stanza  or  two.  Whether  something 
in  the  words,  or  in  the  tones  of  the  singers  appeared  suggestive 
to  them,  tradition  does  not  say,  but  it  does  aver  that  they  took 
their  hats  and  retired,  to  return  no  more  on  the  same  errand  1 
The  other,  and  we  think  less  probable  version  of  the  story,  is, 
that  the  three  met  on  the  door-stone,  and  agreed  that  they 
would  "  take  turns,"  and  that  the  interviews  should  be  made 
decisive ;  and  that  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Jefferson  led  off; 
and  that  then,  during  his  trial,  they  heard  the  music  that  they 
concluded  settled  the  point  1 

Great  were  the  festivities  at  the  Forest  at  the  bridal.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  the  Eev.  Mr.  Davis,  the  officiating  clergyman,  tied 
the  knot  effectually ;  but  the  Eev.  W.  Coutts  (both  of  them 
being  of  the  Established  Church)  was  present,  and  shared,  at 
least,  in  an  equal  feel  Douceurs  to  fiddlers  and  servants 
occupy  a  page  of  that  never  silent  witness  the  pocket  account- 
book  I  The  bride  and  bridegroom  soon  set  out  for  Monticello— 
and  they  were  destined  to  meet  some  not  exactly  amusing 
adventures  by  the  way.  A  manuscript  of  their  oldest  daughter 
(Mrs.  Randolph),  furnished  us  by  one  of  her  grand- daughters, 
says: 

"Tbej  left  the  Forest  after  a  fall  of  snow,  light  then,  but  increasing  in 
depth  as  they  advanced  up  the  country.  They  were  finally  obliged  to  quit  the 
carriage  and  proceed  on  horseback.  Having  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Blenheim, 
where  an  overseer  only  resided,  they  left  it  at  sunset  to  pursue  their  way  through 
a  mountain  track  rather  than  a  road,  in  which  the  snow  lay  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  deep,  having  eight  miles  to  go  before  reaching  Monticello.*  They 
arrived  late  at  night,  the  fires  all  out  and  the  servants  retired  to  their  own  houses 
for  the  night.  The  horrible  dreariness  of  such  a  house,  at  the  end  of  such  a  Jour- 
ney, I  have  often  heard  both  relate.'' 

s  Blenheim  was  the  seat  of  Colonel  Carter,  and  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  eight  mOes 
from  Monticello,  or,  to  emulate  the  accuracy  of  Mr,  Jtffenon't  "  table  of  distances,"  its 
gate  was  8*01  miles  distant  from  his  house. 
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The  only  part  of  the  house  then  habitable  was  the  little 
pavilion  abeady  mentioned.  These  written  recollections  ought 
not  to  have  stopped  just  at  this  point — ^and  we  will  complete 
them  from  the  oral  ones  of  those  who  often  heard  the  sequel 
from  Mrs.  Kandolph's  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  lips.  Part  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  found  on  a  shelf  behind  some  books,  had  to 
serve  the  new-married  couple  both  for  fire  and  supper.  Tem- 
pera too  sunny  to  be  ruffled  by  many  ten  times  as  serious  annoy- 
ances in  after  life,  now  found  but  sources  of  diversion  in  these 
ludicrous  corUre-temjpSy  and  the  "horrible  dreariness"  was  lit 
up  with  song,  and  merritnent,  and  laughter  1  An  entry  in  the 
garden  book,  immediately  after  (January  25th),  states  that  the 
snow  was  three  feet  deep,  and  mentions  it  as  the  deepest  ever 
seen  in  Albemarle. 

Mr.  Wayles,  Mr.  Jefferson's  father-in-law,  died  in  May,  1773. 
The  latter  says,  in  his  Memoir :  "  the  portion  which  came  on 
&at  event  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  after  the  debts  should  be  paid, 
which  were  very  considerable,  was  about  equal  to  my  own 
patrimony,*  and  consequently  doubled  the  ease  of  our  circum- 
stances." Colonel  Randolph  writes  us  these  further  particulars 
— some  of  them  embracing  a  period  considerably  in  advance : 

**  He  [Mr.  Jefferson]  inherited  from  his  father  1,900  acres  of  land,  and  some 
negroes.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  soon  after  he  came  of  age. 
When  he  married  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  5,000 
acres,  all  paid  for.  His  accounts  show  a  receipt  of  $3,000  a  year  from  his  practice 
at  the  har,  and  $2,000  from  his  farms,  a  large  income  at  that  day.  The  death  of  his 
father-in-law  ensuing  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  acquired  a  large  addition  to  his 
estate,  but  the  share  of  debt  which  fell  to  him  was  £3,749  12s.  He  sold  property 
immediately  to  pay  it  The  payments  for  this  property  were  made  in  paper 
money  which  he  deposited  in  the  Loan  Office,  and  received  it  back  again  at  a 
depreciation  out  to  him,  of  one  to  forty.  He  sold  again  in  1785  '  and  1792  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  with  its  accumulated  interest     This  swept  nearly  half  of  his 

The  nineteen  hundred  acres  left  him  were  among  the  finest 
lands  in  Virginia — embracing  his  father's  home  farm.      He 

I  This  word,  to  express  the  precise  fact,  ought  to  be  property  instead  of  pairinumy, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  prone  to  underrate  or  keep  out  of  sight  his  own  success  in  busJueas. 
Tims  he  wrote  a  gentleman  in  1800:  *'that  his  property  was  all  patrimonial,  exceptinff 
about  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  land,"  purchased  and  paid  for  by  himself. 
Kow  this  was  literally  true  in  respect  to  his  lands,  and  perhaps  all  his  possessions.  But 
in  presenting  such  a  view,  he  deducted  all  the  lo§ses  of  his  life  Arom  kit  eaming$  (at  least 
to  tbe  extent  of  those  earnings),  and  then  only  gave  the  balanet  remaining  on  the  side  of 
the  latter,  to  show  what  he  had  aeqmrwd. 

«  We  think  this  should  be  1787. 
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inherited  probably  about  thirty  slaves.  The  precise  number  in 
1774  was  fifty-two.*  His  wife  inherited  about  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves.  The  land 
included  Poplar  Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  a  favorite  estate 
and  occasional  residence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  the  time  of  his 
death — Byrd  or  Elk-BUll,  on  the  James,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Rivanna,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  associated  with 
some  disagreeable  Revolutionary  memories — ^and  other  farms 
called  Indian  Camp,  Angola,  Guinea,  Bridge-quarter,  Liggon's, 
Forest,  etc. 

This  seems  a  proper  occasion  to  make  some  inquiry  in  respect 
to  his  early  character  as  a  business  man,  and  to  his  early  provi- 
dence in  money  matters.  That  he  could  acquire  has  been  seen ; 
that  he  was  precise  and  methodical  in  keeping  accounts  has  also 
been  seen.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  latter  trait,  he  was 
habitually  punctual  in  all  business  engagements.  But  did  he 
lack  judgment  in  buying  and  selling  property  and  making 
investments,  as  might  certainly  be  suspected  from  the  history 
of  his  British  debts  ?  This,  too,  has  been  a  constant  allegation 
or  insinuation  of  a  certain  class  of  his  foes,  in  his  after-life. 
They  dubbed  him  with  the  appellation  of  "  Philosopher,"  and 
then  of  course,  attached  to  him  the  popular  derisive  idea  of  a 
"philosopher,"  namely,  a  person  of  too  sublimated  mind  to 
understand  common  affairs,  or  to  possess  any  judgment  in  such 
every  day  practical  matters  as  buying  and  selling.  The  ready 
anecdotists  to  be  found  in  every  political  circle,  and  the  ingenious 
newspaper  paragraphists,  did  not  fail  to  adduce  practical  exam- 
ples of  this  want  of  what  our  countrymen  generally  comprehen- 
sively sum  up  in  the  words  "  common  sense."  Curious  were  the 
marvels  narrated  I  Endless  were  the  "  Philosopher's  "  absurdi- 
ties I  To  say  nothing  about  dry-docks^  he  once  fairly  built  a  dry 
mill ;  that  is,  finding  a  convenient  gorge,  having  a  sufficient  fall 
(as  it  was  on  a  steep  hill-side)  and  there  being  a  nice  place  to 
build  the  dam  and  convenient  materials,  he  did  build  a  dam 
and  an  expensive  mill,  never  once  stopping  to  think  that  not 
a  drop  of  water  flowed  through  the  gorge  1  Was  this  story 
ar  little  incredible  of  any  person  not  in  the  worst  ward  of  a  mad- 
house ?    Nothing  ia  incredible  of  a  "  philosopher !" 

^  His  broLlierf  lUadolpti  JelTenon,  inherited  an  esttte  on  the  James,  called  Snowdeo. 

and  «oiue  slaves. 
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If  Mr.   Jefferson  ever  did  build  a  dry  mill,   or  anything 
else  as  chimerical,  we  stipulate  the  reader  shall  be  informed 
of  it,  and  we  beg  him  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  our 
subject  was  a  fool  or  a  madman,  until  he  receives  this  proof ! 
We  have  now  but  to  do  with  his  early  life,  though  it  must 
be  conceded  early  business  habits  and  capacity  are  apt  to  be 
lasting.     We  have  seen  that  without  the  help  of  any  "  spec- 
ulations," or  a  rise  in  property,  he  contrived  to  about  double 
a  handsome   estate  before   he   was  thirty  years  old,  and  to 
pnt  himself  in  the  receipt  of   a  regular  income  of  $5,000. 
We  shall  hereafter  see    that  his  losses  in   paying  his  British 
debts  grew  out  of  inevitable  circumstances,  which  no  financial 
sagacity  could  foresee  or  avert.    He  was  successful  in  farming 
and  in  his  law  practice,  the  only  kinds  of  business  in  which  he 
ever  importantly  engaged.    No  dollar  of  his  gains  was  wasted 
or  unwisely  invested,  unless  adding  to  his  lands  at  the  common 
prices,  was  an  unwise  investment.     He  carried  his  accomplished 
and  wealthy  wife  to  a  residence  which  would  not  be  too  large, 
or  too  elegant,  in  any  particular,  for  the  porter's  lodge  of  a 
modem  fine  establishment.     He  drove  as  yet  but  two  horses 
and  a  phaeton,  though  the  grandees  drove  six,  and  the  middle- 
men four.     It  was  this  modest  vehicle  that  stuck  in  the  snow 
when  he  was  bringing  home  his  bride !    If,  with  his  head  full 
of  the  Leasowes,  and  Pope's  grotto,  and  marriage^  he  devised 
some  very  fanciful  improvements  for  his  grounds,  he  did  not 
carry  them  out.     In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  up 
to  this  period,  and  for  years  to  come,  to  point  to  any  foolish 
venture  or  improper  expense.     His  personal  expenses  of  every 
kind  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  as  exhibited 
in  his  account  books,'  afford  a  better  criterion  of  his  prudence, 
or  the  contrary,  in  that  respect,  than   can  be  derived  from 
marvellous  stories  floating  through    newspapers  without  the 
sanction  of  anybody's  authority.    Those  expenses  serve  to  con- 
firm the  impressions  entertained  by  his  family,  and  the  entire 
circle  of  personal  friends  who  knew  him  best :  and  these  are, 
that  he  was  generous  and  liberal  without  being  profuse,  and 
exact  without  a  trace  of  sordidness.     His  friends  always  re- 
wiarked  that  he  was  peculiarly  a  well-bred  man  in  his  expenses, 

>  And  we  hare  read  mtry  entry  fhey  contain. 
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that  he  intuitively  adapted  them  with  a  nice  discrimination 
to  the  occasion  and  to  his  own  position. 

We  had  like  to  have  forgotten  one  expensive  taste  of  his 
younger  years — that  for  fine  horses,  and  it  lasted  through  his 
life — or  rather  it  would  have  been  an  expensive  taste,  had  he 
ruined  his  favorites  often  by  mismanagement,  or  been  afflicted 
with  the  mania  for  changing  them,  or  neglected  to  breed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them  for  his  own  use.  He  rode  and  drove 
magnificent  horses.  When  younger,  he  was  finical  in  their 
treatment.  When  his  saddle-horse  was  led  out,  if  there  was  a 
spot  on  him  that  did  not  shine  as  faultlessly  as  a  mirror,  he 
rubbed  it  with  a  white  pocket-handkerchief,  and  if  this  was 
soiled,  the  groom  was  reprimanded.  His  decided  preference 
was  for  the  Virginia  race-horse ;  he  did  not  ride,  and  was 
scarcely  willing  to  drive,  any  other.  Two  or  three  pages  of  his 
farm  book  are  devoted  to  the  pedigrees  of  his  choicer  ones.  He 
usually  kept  half  a  dozen  brood  mares  of  high  quality :  and 
we  shall  find  among  Lord  Cornwallis's  victorious  achievements 
in  Virginia,  the  carrying  off  of  all  his  serviceable  brood  mares, 
and  the  butchering  of  their  foals  I  Though  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
no  turfman,  and  though,  as  has  been  said,  he  never  ran  but  a 
single  race,  he  retained  the  partiality  of  a  Virginian  for  this 
sport.  He  rarely  lost  a  convenient  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
promising  race.  When  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
not  a  few  times  seen  on  the  contiguous  race-courses.  As  riding- 
horses,  he  desired  not  only  powerful,  but  fleet  and  high  met- 
tled animals,  even  though  the  latter  quality  was  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  tameless  temper.     Colonel  Randolph  writes : 

**  A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance  from  his  easy  and  confident 
seat,  that  he  was  master  of  his  horse — which  was  usually  the  fine  blood  horse  of 
Virginia.  The  only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhibited,  was  with  his  horse, 
which  he  subdued  to  his  will  by  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip  on  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  restiveness.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on 
horseback ;  he  rode  within  three  weeks  of  his  death,  when  from  disease,  debility 
and  age,  he  mounted  with  difficulty.  He  rode  with  confidence,  and  never  permit- 
ted a  seirnut  to  acoornpany  him.  He  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing,  and 
■aid  that  the  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him." 

Tim  aversion  to  the  ordinary  Virginia  custom  of  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  servant,  will  be  found  strikingly  illustrated  here- 
after. 
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Until  after  mid-life,  he  rarely  drew  rein  for  broken  ground ; 
and  when  in  haste,  unhesitatingly  dashed  through  the  Bivanna, 
even  when  the  usually  quiet  stream  was  swollen  into  a  wide  and 
rapid  river  by  the  rain.  Instances  of  his  fearless  horsemanship, 
and  anecdotes  of  his  superb  horses,  "  Cucullin,"  "  The  General," 
"Wildair,"  "  Oaractacus,"  "Tarquin,"  "  Diomed,"  "Arc- 
tarns,"  "Jacobin,"  "  Oeler,"  "Eagle,"  etc.,  are  yet  rife  in 
funily  recollection  and  tradition.  The  fleet,  fiery,  but  gentle- 
tempered  Eagle  was  the  last,  and  was  ridden  by  him  when  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  required  assistance  to  mount  him,  even 
from  the  terrace  side,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  horse's 
back.  Yet  this  animal  was  so  spirited,  that  when  a  young 
kinsman  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  rode  him  with  a  company  to  meet 
Lafayette,  at  his  visit  to  Monticello  in  1825,  the  brave  old  horse 
became  so  ungovernably  excited  by  the  approaching  roll  of 
drum  and  trumpet — ^bounding  and  caracoling  in  the  air — that 
the  young  rider  was  fain  to  fairly  turn  tail  and  retire. 

On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  old  and  decrepit — 
after  the  last  accident  to  his  wrists — ^a  messenger  arrived  to 
infonn  him  that  a  grandson  had  met  with  a  disaster,  and  lay 
seriously  injured  at  Charlottesville.  The  weather  was  dark  and 
lowering,  night  was  setting  in,  and  he  was  more  than  usually 
feeble.  He  directed  Eagle  to  be  brought  to  the  door.  His 
family  entreated  him  not  to  set  out,  at  least  on  horseback,  at 
such  a  time ;  but  his  order  was  repeated  in  a  tone  which  brooked 
no  further  opposition.  The  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle,  he 
struck  the  noble  horse,  which  bounded  forward  at  full  run. 
His  family  held  their  breath  with  suspense,  expecting  he  would 
draw  bridle  at. the  "notch,"  where  the  mountain  begins  to 
descend  abruptly.  But  the  clatter  of  hoofs  from  the  rocky 
passes  showed  them  that  the  fearful  race  was  continued.  He 
swept  by  the  returning  messenger  like  an  arrow,  and  reached 
Charlottesville  in  a  time  that,  over  such  ground,  the  boldest 
rider  in  Virginia  might,  without  suspicion  to  his  courage,  have 
pronounced  appalling. 

On  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  part  of  February  (the  open- 
ing of  the  Virginia  spring),  1851 — the  author  rode  up  Monti- 
cello,  having  for  his  cicerone  an  old  manumitted  slave,  who  had 
for  forty-five  years  belonged  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Wormley  had 
been  first  a  door-yard  servant,  and  subsequently  a  gardener 
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He  had  dug  the  grave  of  his  master  and  others  of  his  household, 
and  now  was  the  oldest  living  chronicler  of  Monticello.  Like 
most  of  his  color,  he  had  a  strong  attachment  for  horses.  After 
a  few  minutes'  inquiries,  his  taciturnity  gave  way  to  animation 
on  this  favorite  theme.  He  could  distinctly  remember,  and 
described  the  points,  height,  color,  pace,  temper,  etc.,  of  every 
horse  as  far  back  as  Arcturus,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  brought 
homes  from  Wafilnngton.  A  crag  of  serpentine  jutting  into  the 
narrow  road,  built  high  on  the  sides  of  a  steep  ravine,  was 
selected  by  the  fiery  stranger  horse  as  a  shying  butt — as  if  con- 
ficioua  that  his  rider  would  feel  it  dangerous  to  administer  cor- 
rection in  such  a  spot.  Mr.  Jefferson  tolerated  thip  once  or 
twiccj  but  on  its  being  repeated,  punished  the  rearing  and 
plunging  animal  with  whip  and  spur  until  he  was  "  glad  to  put 
his  fore  feet  on  the  rock  and  stand  still."  Higher  up,  Wormley 
pointed  out  tiie  path,  or  rather  the  rough  untrodden  course,  on 
the  side  of  Carter's  Mountain,  wherp  Mr.  Jefferson  rode  away 
when  a  detachment  of  Tarleton's  dragoons  were  sent  to  capture 
him,  **  but  not  till  the  white*  coats  were  climbing  the  moun- 
tain.'' An  inspection  of  the  deserted  and  dilapidated  stables, 
called  forth  other  incidents ;  and  finally  we  returned  so  as  to 
pass  Moore's  Creek  at  the  ford,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thrown 
over  his  horsc*s  head  into  the  stream,  as  there  will  be  subse- 
quent occasion  to  relate.  We  shall  have  more  to  do  with  old 
Worraley's  recollections,  on  other  topics,  hereafter. 

We  perhaps  cannot  better  close  this  chapter  than  by  giving 
Bome  specimens  from  the  garden  book,  which  will  illustrate 
several  of  the  mental  peculiarities  and  habits  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Nothing  is  omitted  from  or  changed  in  the  copy. 
The  entries  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed,  were  thus  marked 
by  Mr,  Jefferson,  to  show  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  gar- 
den record  proper,  and  were  to  be  copied  into  another  book — 
for  this  was  before  he  had  got  all  his  memoranda  classified  into 
their  several  fiubsequent  departments. 

1*112.  XXTRACTS  FROM   OARDXN-BOOK. 

Jan.  26.    Tbe  de«pe&t  saow  we  have  ever  seen.    In  Albemarle  it  was  aboat  three 

feet  d^ep. 
M^r.  SO.    Sowed  a  patch  of  later  peas.  » 

*■  Tadetcin'H  ravalr?  wott  white  coats  (faced,  we  think,  with  green)  during  their 
eerTice  In  Virginia, 
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Other  patches  were  sowed  afterwards. 
Jdy  15.    Cacnmbers  came  to  table. 
Planted  oat  celery. 
Sowed  patch  of  peas  for  the  falL 
Planted  snap  beans. 
22.    Had  the  last  dish  of  our  spring  peas. 
81.    Had  Irish  potatoes  from  the  garden. 
*  Jolius  Shard  fills  the  two-wheeled  barrow  in  8  minutes,  and  carries  it  80  yards 
in  \\  minutes  more.      Now  this  is  four  loads  of  the  common  barrow  with  one 
wheel    So  that  suppose  the  4  loads  pat  in  in  the  same  time,  tIz.,  8  minutes,  4  trips 
will  take  4  X  H  minutes  =  6',  which  added  to  8'  filling,  is  =  9',  to  fill  and  carry  the 
esme  earth  which  was  filled  and  carried  in  the  two-wheeled  barrow  in  4^'.    From  a 
trial  I  made  with  the  same  two-wheeled  barrow,  I  found  that  a  man  woald  dig  and 
carry  to  the  distance  of  50  yards  6  cubical  yards  of  earth  in  a  day  of  12  hours* 
length.   Ford^s  Phill  did  it,  not  overlooked,  and  baring  to  mount  his  loaded  barrow 
up  a  bank  two  feet  high,  and  tolerably  steep. 

Aug,  20.  *  The  wagon  with  four  horses,  and  the  driver  without  any  assistant, 
brought  about  800  yda  wood,  which  measured  4,  8,  and  IH  f^^et, 
t.  «.,  nearly  5  cords,  calling  a  cord  4,  4,  and  8,  in  one  day.  It  took 
10  loads. 

*  The  wagon  brings  28  rails  at  a  load,  up  a  steep  part  of  the  mountain. 

*  By.  Randolph's  mason,  cuts  stone  at  8<1  the  superficial  foot,  the  blocks 

being  furnished  to  his  hand.    Provision  found,  but  no  attendance. 

*  Park  paling,  every  other  pale  high,  the  tall  pales  to  have  5  nails,  the  low 

one  4  nails,  is  worth  but  80«.  the  100  yards,  out  and  out.    Calcu* 
lated  by  Skip  Harris. 

*  A  coach  and  six  will  turn  in  80  feet 

Od,  8.        Gathered  two  plum-peaches  at  Monticello. 

Nm,  12.  *  William  Gillum  says  it  will  take  a  bushel  of  lime-stone  (which  he  says  is 
equal  to  two  bushels  of  slacked  lime)  to  a  perch  of  stone-work  18 
inches  thick.    But  Anderson  says  8  bushels  of  lime. 

*  In  making  the  round-about  walk,  8  hands  would  make  80  yards  in  a  day 

in  the  ol^  field,  but  in  the  woods  where  they  had  stumps  to  dear, 
not  more  than  forty,  and  soniretimes  26  yards. 


1778.  *  Gordon,  the  mill-wrigbt,  says  where  the  workman  is  found,  and  every- 
thing brought  into  place,  he  should  make  a  double-armed  water- 
wheel  for  12«.  the  foot,  and  the  cog-wheel  for  15t.  the  foot  in 
diameter,  and  the  shaft  and  gudgeon  supporters  into  the  bargain. 
And  a  single-armed  water-wheel  for  20«.  the  foot. 
*  Mrs.  Wythe  puts  one-tenth  very  rich  superfine  Malmesey  to  a  dry  Madei- 
ra, and  makes  a  fine  wine. 
Mm.  12.    Sowed  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  another  of  marrow-fats. 

81.     Grafted  five  French  chestnuts  into  two  stocks  of  common  chestnut 
Sent  Patrick  Morton  the  following  slips  of  fhiits  from  Sandy  Point: 
No.  1.  Green-gage  pluoL 
2.  Almonds. 
8.  Carnation  cheiry. 
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4.  Duke  cheny. 
6.  Forward  pear. 

6.  Late  do. 

7.  Fine  late  large  pear. 

8.  Newtown  pippins. 

9.  French  chestnut. 

10.  English  mulberry. 

11.  Broadnax*8  cherry. 

12.  Very  fine  late  cherry. 
Jptii  I      Both  patches  of  peas  up 

Set  out  strawberries. 
S.     Planted  60  vines  of  various  kinds  from  the  Forest. 
3*     Sowed  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  another  of  marrow-fats. 
Ma^  2%     first  patch  of  peas  come  to  table.    Note,  this  spring  is  remarkably  fo^ 
ward. 
*  2  hands  grubbed  the  graveyard  80  feet  square  =  1-7  of  an  acre  in  Si 
hours,  so  that  one  would  have  done  it  in  7  hours,  and  would  grub  tn 
acre  in  49  hours  =  4  days. 
■  By.  Randolph's  fencing  chain,  weight  ^Ib.  per  foot,  and  is  8  feet  8  inches 
from  the  ground. 
*  Articles  for  contracts  with  overseers : 

He  shall  let  his  employer  have  his  share  of  grain  if  he  chooses  it  at  a 

fixed  price. 
He  shall  not  have  his  share  till  enough  is  taken  out  to  sow,  and  then 

only  of  what  is  sold  or  eaten  by  measure. 
Allow  one-half  a  share  for  every  horse,  and  the  same  for  a  ploughboy. 
To  have  at  the  rate  of  a  share  for  every  8  hands,  but  never  to  have 

more  than  2  shares  if  there  be  ever  so  many  hands. 
Provision  400lb.  pork  if  single ;  5001b.  if  married. 
To  be  turned  off  at  any  time  of  year  if  employer  disapproves  of  his  con- 
duct, on  paying  a  proportion  of  what  shall  be  made,  according  to 
the  time  he  has  stayed. 
To  pay  for  carrying  his  share  of  the  crop  to  market. 
To  pay  for  carriage  of  all  refused  tobacco. 
To  pay  his  own  levies. 

To  pay  his  own  share  of  liquor  and  hiring  at  harvest 
And  never  to  bleed  a  negro. 


1774. 
JTon  10.     Sowed  a  bed  of  early  and  a  bed  of  marrow-fat  peas. 

If.     Planted  in  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  garden  the  following  stones : 

Ko.  1.  A  Virginian  almond.    No.  2  to  18.    Almonds  from  the  Straits. 
No.  14,  16,  16.  Apricots.    No.  16.    A  Filbert. 
16.     Sowed  the  following  seeds,  and  distinguished  them  by  sticking  numbend 
sticks  in  the  beds. 

Aglio  di  Terracina,  Garlia 
Ko.  15.  Radicchio  di  Pistoia.    Succory  or  wild  Endive. 

26.  CipoUe  blanche  di  Tuckahoe.    The  Spanish  onion  of  KUlar. 
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81.  Savoys. 
88.  Salaafia. 
84.  Cabbage. 
86.  Lettuce. 

86.  Lettuce  (difforent). 
88.  Badiabea. 

80.  Peppergraaa. 

41.  SalTaatreUa  di  Ha*. 

42.  Sorrel,  Aoetoea  di  Piaa, 

46.  Cochlearia  di  Pisa  (scarrj  grass  or  perhaps  horse-radish) 

47.  Cavolo  Cappaodo,  Spagnolodi  PisiL 
66.  Preisemolo.    Parsley. 

68.  Do. 
JITcf.  21.  Peas  of  Mar.  10  are  op. 

28.  Sowed  the  following  seeds  distinguished  by  numbered  sticks 

No.  12.  Cluster  peas,  or  Bunch  peas. 
18.  Windsor  beans. 
14.  Green  beans  from  Colo.  Bland. 
16.  Yetoh. 

87.  Spinace.    Spinach. 

46.  Carote  di  Pisa.    CaH^ts. 

48.  CaYolo  broccolo  Franoeee  di  Pisa.    Broccoli 

49.  Carote.    Carrots. 
61.  Beans.    Dr.  Bland. 
64.  Lattuga.    Lettuce. 

66.  CHpolle.    CoU  Cary.   Onions. 

67.  Parsnips.    CoL  Cary. 

69.  Parsnips.    Mr.  Eppes. 

60.  Salmon  radishes. 

61.  Carrots. 

72.  Siberian  wheats 
24.  Sowed  the  following  things  distinguished  by  numbered  sticks. 
Ko.    8. 
9. 

28.  Small  lentils. 
26.                    29.  Green  lentils. 

4.  Bhkck-eyed  peas  which  yield  two  crops.  Col  B.  Bandolplk 
26.  Seren  rows  of  Grano  Estivo  from  Tuscany. 
Ko.  60.  Nasturoium  in  26  little  hills. 

29.  Cresses.  v «    xv  ^ 
28.  Celery.                                  Mn  the  meadow. 

Radicchio,  the  same  as  No.  16. 
2&  Solid  celery  in  the  meadow. 

29.  No.  18.  Asparagus. 

6.  Beans.    Dr.  Clayton. 
Peach  trees  at  Monticello  hi  general  bloom. 
SI.  Lidd  off  ground  to  be  levelled  for  a  fhture  garden.     Tha  upper  side  Is 
44fl  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  Round-about  and  parallel  thereto.    It  is 
668  feet  long,  80f.  wide,  and  at  each  end  forms  a  trUngle,  rectangular  and 
^Qsoeles,  of  which  the  legs  are  80  feet  and  the  hypotheouse  118  feet. 


'  t  Early  and  later  peas  from  CoL  Gary. 


(' 
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Planted  the  following  trees,  seeds,  et6. 

Twenty-four  apple  trees, )  ^         ,  .      ,  . 

Nineteen  cherry  trees,     \  ^«»'"  *»■•  '^^^  V^"^ 
No.  8.  A  doz.  sweet  almonds  with  smooth  rinds,  8  of  which  were 
cracked,  the  others  not. 

6.  A  doz.  do.  with  hairy  rinds,  8  cracked,  the  others  not. 

7.  A  dozen  do.  with  hard  shells,  8  cracked. 
10,  82.  Bitter  almonds,  20  cracked. 

18,  20.  Meliache  e  Albicocche  (2  different  kinds  of  apricots), 

12  of  them  cracked,  the  others  not. 

8.  4.  Ciriege  comiole  (a  particular  kind  of  cherry). 
1,  108.  Cherries  of  different  kinds  from  Italy. 

14.  About  t,500  olive  stones. 

44.  LampoQi.    Raspberries  (the  seeds)  in  8  rows. 

80.  Fragole    Alpine.      Alpine    strawberries   (the   seeds),   8 

rowSL 
22,    Fragqle    Maggese.    May  strawberries    (the     seeds),    8 

rows. 
43.  FragoIoQL  di  giardina    Large  garden  strawberries  (the 

seeds),  1  row. 
A  bed  of  parsley. 
61S.  H«d  cabbage. 
Ra  dishes. 
^j»r^  L    Bowed  and  planted  as  follows : 

Ifo.  53.  Turnips.    Dr.  Bland. 
25.  Fag  moll  d*  Augusta. 

19,  Do.  verdi  coU'  occhio  bianco.    D.  Hylton. 
'?1.  Bonny  Bess.    Colo.  Bland. 

*IQ.  Bnap^boans.     Colo.  Bland. 
£,  Pagiuoli  coll*  occhio  di  Proyenza. 
7.  Do.  bianchi  di  Parigi. 

ft.  CetriuoU.    Webb,  9  monticinl 
5.        Do.         Eppes,  12  monticinl. 
^  The  peas  of  Mat,  24  come  up. 

5,  encumbers ;  the  same  as  No.  6,  only  that  these  were  steeped  in  water  finom 
Mar.  81  till  this  day  when  they  were  sprouted.     10  hills. 
Bo.  B&me  nit  No.  5,  only  soaked  as  before.    17  hills. 
No.  &3,  Piperone.    John  Wood, 

62.  Cayenne  pepper.    Dr.  Bland. 
34.  Purple  beans.    Jas.  Donald. 
l7.  White  and  purple  do.    Do. 
SI.  Sagar  beans. 
1.  FagTuoI]  bianchi  di  Toscana. 
65    Eotepur  peas.    Monticello. 
66.  Marrow-fnt  do.  Do. 

Planted  thirty  Tines  just  below  where  the  negro  garden  wall  will  nm, 
towards  the  voptermOEt  end;  eight  of  them  at  the  westermost  end  of  tho 
row  were  Bpani^h  Kaisins  from  Colo.  Bland*s ;  next  to  them  were  sixteen 
natlTe  rlnts  from  Wuis1ow*s,  in  New  Kent ;  and  at  the  eastermost  end 
wore  six  native  vines  of  Monticello.    They  were  planted  by  some  Tuscan 
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Vignerons,  who  came  over  with  Mr.  MftzzeL*    The  nuumer  was  ai 
foUows : 

April  6.  A  trench  4  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide,  was  dag.  At  the  bottom  were 
put  small  green  bushes,  and  on  them  a  thin  coat  of  dung  and  earth 
mixed,  which  raised  the  bed  to  within  2i  feet  of  the  surface.  The  cut- 
tings, which  were  from  8^  to  6  feet  long,  and  which  had  been  hitherto 
buried  in  the  earth,  were  then  produced.  About  18  inches  of  their  roots 
were  dipt  into  a  thick  paste  made  of  cowdung  and  water,  and  then 
planted  in  the  bottom,  the  Raisins  8  feet  apart,  the  rest  about  2  feet, 
haying  a  stick  stuck  by  each,  to  which  it  was  bound  with  bear-grass,  in 
order  to  support  it,  while  the  earth  should  be  drawn  in.  The  earth  was 
then  thrown  in,  the  mould  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  earth  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  was  dug,  leaving  the  bottom  clay  for  the  last. 
The  earth  was  thrown  in  very  loose,  and  care  was  taken  to  avoid  tramp- 
ling in  it.  The  trench  was  not  quite  filled,  but  left  somewhat  hollowing 
to  receive  and  retain  the  water,  and  the  superfiuous  earth  was  left  on 
each  side  without  the  trench.  Then  the  supporting  sticks  were  drawn 
out,  and  would  have  served  for  the  other  rows,  had  the  plantation  been 
to  be  continued.  In  such  a  case  the  rows  are  to  be  4  feet  apart,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  whole  surface  is  taken  up  to  the  depth  of  4  feet  The  best 
way  of  doing  it  is  to  dig  every  other  trench,  and  leave  the  earth  which 
is  thrown  out  exposed  for  a  twelvemonth.  Then  the  vines  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  first  week  in 
April.  Afterwards  dig  the  other  alternate  trenches,  and  leave  the  earth 
of  these  also  exposed  for  a  twelvemonth.  When  the  latter  trenches  are 
planted,  leave  the  superfluous  earth  in  ridges  between  the  rows  of  vines 
till  by  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  it  becomes  necessary  to  pull  it  into  the 
trenches.  If  any  of  your  grapes  turn  out  illy,  cut  off  the  vine  and  engraft 
another  on  the  stock.  An  acre  in  vines  where  they  are  2^  feet  apart 
in  the  row  will  admit  4,816  in  all 

7.  Sowed,  planted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

No.    1.  Cocomere  di  Pistoia.    Watermelons.    84  hills. 
2.  Cocomere  di  seme  Neapolitane.    87  hills. 
12.  Zatte  di  Massa.    Ganteloupe  melons.    18  hills. 
l8.  Poponi  Arancini  di  Pistoia.    Muskmelons.    11  hUb. 
64.  In  the  meadow.    Rice. 

7.  Zucche  blanche.    White  pumpkins.    22  monticinl. 

8.  Zucche  nere.         Bkck       do.  42  hills. 
Meadow.  .<    9.    Do.     di  monacho.    8  monticinL 

10.  Do.     LaurL    9  monticini. 

11.  Do.     da  Pescatori.    8  do. 

11.  *  In  making  a  stone  wall  in  my  garden,  I  find  by  an  accurate  calculation 
that  7i  cubical  feet  may  be  done  in  a  day  by  one  hand,  who  brings  his 
own  stone  into  place  and  does  everything. 

26.  Sowed  font  rows  of  forward  peas, 
two    do.  of  

*  His  gardeners  at  this  period  were  f^om  the  same  quarter,  and  this  accounts  for  his 
frequent  use  of  Italian  names  in  the  garden  record. 
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^/inl  80.  Sowed  No  (W.  WUte  beet )  ^^  ^j^^ 

68.  Red  beet     f*™™'^ 

69.  Scariet  rtdiflhes.    TiuskAhoe. 
May  2.  Sowed  1^.  8.  Carrots 

6.  Spinach 

10.  Curled  parsley 

11.  Peas 

20.  Bape  \  from  Dr.  Brown^s. 

82.  Savoys 
78.  Coleworts 
76.  Broceoli 
40.  Ice  lettuce 

4.  The  blue  ndge  of  DBOuntains  covered  with  snow. 

6.  A  frost  which  destroyed  almost  everything.  It  killed  the  wheat,  f>e,  oofn, 
many  tobacco  plants,  and  even  large  saplings.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
entirely  killed,  and  all  the  shoots  of  vines.  At  Monticello  near  half  the 
fruit  of  every  kind  was  killed ;  and  before  this  no  instance  had  ever  occur- 
red of  any  fruit  killed  here  by  the  frost.  In  all  other  places  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  the  destruction  of  fruit  was  total  This  frost  was  general  and 
equally  destructive  through  the  whole  country  and  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies. 
14.  Cherries  ripe. 

16.  first  dish  of  peas  from  earliest  patch. 
26.  A  second  patch  of  peas  come  to  table. 
.  tffitf  4.  Windsor  beans  come  to  table. 

6.  A  third  and  fourth  patch  of  peas  come  to  table. 
18.  A  fifth  patch  of  peas  oome  in. 
July  18.  Last  dish  of  peas. 

18.  Last  lettuce  from  Gehee*s. 
28.  Cucumbers  fr^m  our  garden. 
81.  Watermelons  from  our  patch. 
Aug.  8.  Indian  com  comes  to  table. 

Black-eyed  peas  come  to  table. 
Nov,  16.  This  morning  the  northern  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  white  with  snow. 
17.  The  fini  frost  suffioient  to  kill  anything 
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1773—1775. 

Maetiiig  of  the  House  of  Borgeesefl,  177S— Causes  of  IrrHatioii— Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence appointed— House  dissolved  by  Governor  Dmunore— Clsims  of  Virginia  and 
Ibaaclmsetts  to  the  Honor  of  originating  Committees  of  Correspondence— Claims  of 
Bevolotionary  Precedence  between  the  Colonies—Ui^nst  Imputations  on  some— Dabney 
Garr's  Cliaracter— His  Intimacy  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  Marriage  and  Death— His  Family- 
Meeting  of  the  Borgesses  in  1774— Boston  Port  Bill— Fast  Day  Proclaimed— House 
DisBolved— A  Convention  agreed  on— Proceedings  of  Albemarle  Freeholders— Their 
Bemarkable  Besolntions  drawn  by  Jefferson— Hanover  Besolntions— FairflEtz  Besoln- 
tions— Convention  Meets— Delegates  to  Congress-^eflferson's  proposed  Instmctions— 
Their  Fate— Their  Novel  Positions,  and  Extraordinary  Character— Jefferson  placed  in 
a  Bai  of  Attainder— Instructions  adopted  by  the  Convention— Meeting  of  Congress— 
The  Ybi^a  Committees  of  Safety— Jefferson  Chairman  of  the  Albemarle  Committee 
—The  Second  Convention  of  Yirginiar— Henry's  Proposition  to  arm  the  Colony— His 
Eloquence— Bichard  H.  Lee— Jefferson  chosen  P.  Randolph's  Sabstitnte  to  Congress- 
Logan's  Speech— Pnblio  Powder  abstracted  by  the  Governor's  Orders— Albemarle 
Yolmiteers  ask  Washington's  Advice— Distnrbances— Henry  advances  with  a  Military 
Force  on  Williamsbnrg— The  Governor  snccombs— Lord  North's  Conciliatery  Proposi- 
tiofr-Jefferson  socceeds  Bandolph  in  Congresa— Remains  to  draw  np  tiie  Answer  of 
Tiigfaiia— Its  Contents— Final  Boptore  between  Lord  Dnnmore  and  the  House— Over- 
throw of  Boyal  Govermnent  in  Virginia. 

When  the  Virginia  Assembly  met  in  the  spring  of  1773,  an 
event  had  occurred  to  rouse  them  from  their  torpor.  The  intol- 
erable insolence  of  an  armed  goverument  vessel  (the  Qaspee), 
stationed  in  Narraganset  Bay  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  had 
led  to  its  being  decoyed  aground  and  burned.*  This  called  out 
an  Act  of  Parliament  "  for  the  better  securing  his  Majesty's 
dockyards,  magazines,  ships,  ammunition,  and  stores,"  by  which 
the  destruction  of  the  least  thing  appertaining  to  the  British 
navy,  down,  as  the  historian  Gordon  remarks,  to  the  "  button 
of  a  mariner's  coat,  the  oar  of  a  cutter's  boat,  or  the  head  of  a 

1  June  loth,  1773. 
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cask  belonging  to  the  fleet,"  was  made  punishable  by  death ; 
and  the  accused  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty,  be  trans- 
ported to  any  county  in  England  for  trial/  In  December 
(1772),  a  commission  arrived  from  England,  appointing  several 
colonial  officers  whose  servility  to  government  could  be  relied 
on,  as  a  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  Gaspee  affair,'  and  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  deciding  whether  those  whom  they  deter- 
mined should  be  placed  on  trial  should  be  transported  to 
England. 

We  have  seen  that  the  claim  of  this  power  of  deportation  for 
trial,  under  an  ancient  statute,  drew  forth  the  indignant  remon- 
strances of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1769 ;  and  they 
now  met  incensed  by  the  new  statutory  enactment  and  the 
attempted  practical  enforcement  of  a  principle  which,  if  allowed 
to  go  peaceably  into  execution,  all  foresaw  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended far  enough  to  place  the  liberty  and  life  of  every  prominent 
colonist  who  should  dare  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  packed  and  prejudiced  foreign  tribunals, 
and  "judges  predetermined  to  condemn."  But,  as  usual,  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  old  and  young  Whigs,  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  as  to  the  proper  measures  of  opposition  to 
be  adopted.  Mr.  Jefferson  (in  his  Memoir)  thus  describes  the 
action  of  the  latter : 

"Not  thinking  oar  old  and  leading  members  np  to  tbe  point  of  forwardness  and 
seal  which  the  times  required,  Mr.  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  Hr. 
Carr,  and  myself  agreed  to  meet  in  the  evening,  in  a  private  room  of  the  Ralei^ 
to  consult  on  the  state  of  things.  There  may  have  been  a  member  or  two  more 
whom  I  do  not  recollect.  We  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  mea- 
sures  was  that  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  all  the  other  colonies,  to  con- 
sider the  British  claims  as  a  common  cause  to  all,  and  to  produce  a  unity  of  action : 
and,  for  this  purpose,  that  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  in  each  colony  would  be 
the  best  instrument  for  intercommunication :  and  that  their  first  measure  would 
probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  colony,  at  some  central 
place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  by  all.  We,  therefore,  drew  up  the  resolutions,  which  may  be  seen  in  Wirt, 
page'SY.' 

These  resolutions,  after  premising  that  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  the  Colonies  wgre  disturbed  by 

1  Gordon's  History  of  the  Independence,  vol.  i.  p.  824. 

•  Holmes*  Annals  of  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

•  Page  106  in  the  7th  (M*Elrath,  Bangs  &  Co.)  edition,  which  we  use. 
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rumors  of  proceedings  "  tending  to  deprive  them  of  their 
ancient,  legal,  and  constitutional  rights,"  proceed  to  designate 
"a  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Inquiry,"  to 
obtain  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  intelligence  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  England  in  regard  to  the  Colonies ;  "to  keep  up  and 
maintain  a  correspondence  and  communication  with  the  sister 
colonies,  respecting  those  important  considerations,"  and  report 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House ;  and  specially  instructing  the 
Committee  "without  delay,  to  inform  themselves  particularly 
of  the  principles  and  authority  on  which  was  constituted  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  said  to  have  been  lately  hold  in  Rhode  Island, 
with  powers  to  transport  persons  accused  of  offences  committed 
in  America,  to  places  beyond  the  seas,  to  be  tried."  The  desig- 
nated Committee  consisted  of  Peyton  Randolph  (the  Speaker), 
Eobert  C.  Nicholas,  Richard  H.  Lee,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Dudley  Digges,  Dabney 
Carr,  Archibald  Cary,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  Mr.  Jefferson 
(who,  it  might  therefore  be  inferred,  drafted  or  suggested  them) 
it  was  proposed  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  House ;  but  he 
"urged  that  it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  Carr,  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  then  a  new  member,  to  whom  he  wished  an 
opportunity  should  be  given  of  making  known  to  the  House  his 
great  worth  and  talents."  * 

Mr.  Carr  accordingly  moved  them  on  the  12th  of  March,  in 
a  speech  remarkable  for  its  force  and  eloquence,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee.  There  was  nothing 
m  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions  that  the  moderate  party  could 
very  well  object  to,  and  they  passed  without  dissent.  The  Gov- 
ernor, the  Earl  of  Dunmore — ^who  had  succeeded  Lord  Bote- 
tourt in  1772 — immediately  dissolved  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  met  the  next  day,  and  prepared  a 
circular  to  the  other  Colonies  containing  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions, with  a  request  that  they  might  be  laid  before  their 
assemblies,  "and  requesting  them  to  appoint  some  person  or 
persons  of  their  respective  bodies  to  communicate  from  time  to 
time  with  the  said  [Virginia]  Committee." 

Mr.  Jefferson  persistently  claimed  for  Virginia  the  honor  of 
originating  the  Conmiittees  of  Correspondence  between  the  legid- 

I  Memoir. 
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latv/res  of  the  different  Colonies ;  but  later  developments  seem 
t<j  render  it  certain  that  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  appointed 
a  committee  for  the  same  object,  in  1770.  This  last  body,  how- 
ever', does  not  appear  to  have  acted — ^no  record  of  any  proceed- 
ings by  it,  we  believe,  is  preserved — and,  indeed,  Bradford, 
the  historian  of  Massachusetts,  expressly  declares,  '^  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  committee  wrote  to  the  other  Ooloniesf  as  a 
former  letter  to  them  from  Massachusetts  had  been  so  severely 
censured  in  England."  *  The  fact  that  it  took  so  long  a  time  to 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  committee  in  Massachusetts,  and 
that  it  was  discredited  by  Jefferson,  Wirt,  and  so  many  other 
either  actors  or  investigators  in  Revolutionary  history,  shows  at 
least  that  its  appointment  was  not  contemporaneously  made 
known  in  the  other  Colonies.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  Mas- 
sachusetts resolution  requested  the  other  Colonies  to  appoint  sim- 
ilar committees — ^though  it  authorized  correspondence  with 
those  "  they  had  or  might  appoint."  The  distinction  may  look 
like  a  narrow  one,  but,  on  consideration,  it  will  be  found  impor- 
tant. It  appears,  therefore,  that  Virginia  acted  spontaneously 
in  this  matter— 'that  she  went  farthest — ^that  she  first  actually 
organized  and  put  into  practical  execution  a  measure  which 
soon  led  to  the  call  of  a  federative  Congress.  The  Massachusetts 
Committee  halted  on  the  threshold  by  reason  of  English  cenr 
mi/res;  on  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  always  declared  that  he 
and  his  co-actors  saw  that  "  the  first  measure  "  of  their  commit- 
tee "  would  probably  be  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from 
every  Colony" " — and  they  consequently  were  appointed  with 
that  for  their  primary  object.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
every  one  will  decide  for  himself  where  the  honor  of  the 
measure  should  principally  rest. 

But,  in  truth,  there  is  little  need  for  attempting  to  settle  the 
question  nicely.  These,  as  well  as  some  other  of  the  Colonies, 
have  no  occasion  to  be  tenacious  about  an  occasional  stray  leaf 
of  the  broad  harvests  of  their  Kevolutionary  laurels.  We  will 
not  aver  that  all  the  Colonies  acted  exactly  alike  in  the  opening 
of  that  struggle.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  Whiga  in  all  of 
them y5?ft  substantially  alike — and  that  the  overt  acts  of  resistance 
were  generally  first  made,  when  the  practical  encroachment 

1  mstory  of  ICMsaolmsetto  from  1764  to  1776,  pp.  237,  276.  *  Memoir,  d  aL 
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was  first  attempted,  and  there  was  any  actual  capacity  for 
resistance.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  the  curtain  of  civil  war 
first  rose  in  Massachusetts,  and  next  in  Virginia.  They  were 
first  attacked,  as  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  the  American 
brotherhood — and  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  that  their  over 
throw  or  submission  would  be  decisive  of  the  result.  And  like 
brave  older  brothers,  they  advanced  in  front  of  the  younger  to 
the  stem  conflict  We  confess  we  sicken  at  arguments  and 
arrays  of  facts  to  show  where  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea 
of  resisting  English  oppression  belongs  1  It  originated  in  every 
manly  "Whig's  bosom  (as  resistance  to  oppression  has  originated 
in  every  manly  bosom  from  the  foundation  of  the  world) — it 
making  not  a  particle  of  difference  of  what  precise  colony,  or 
spot  of  earth  in  the  thirteen  Colonies,  he  chanced  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant. When  the  time  came  and  the  cry  of  war  was  sounded, 
the  true-hearted  went  forth  from  the  ocean  border  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies — amidst  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England — 
on  the  "  bloody  and  debatable  ground  of  the  Mohawk" — from 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake — ^from  the  princely 
Beats  on  the  James — from  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  Santee — from 
the  sands  of  Georgia !  And  we  sicken  no  less  to  hear  oppro- 
brium thrown  on  this  Colony  or  that,  because  in  that  strife  some 
of  its  people  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and  thus  weakened 
its  means  of  resistance.  If  the  ''  Tories"  (loyalists)  committed 
any  crime  in  this  (a  question  we  may  by  and  by  ask)  was 
it  the  crime  of  the  Whigs  ?  Nay,  did  not  the  latter  require 
the  more  courage  to  take  side  against  enemies  without  and  ene- 
mies within  %  And  is  it  not  the  silliest  kind  of  child's  play  to 
personify  a  Colony  or  a  subsequent  State — ^that  is,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  square  miles  of  insensate  earth — ^and  talk  about  its  being 
disgraced,  or  iU  subsequent  inhabitants  being  disgraced — by  its 
having  produced  men  who  thought  differently  from  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen  on  a  momentous  occasion.  If  this 
sort  of  clan  pride  and  clan  prejudice  must  ever  prevail,  let  it,  at 
least,  spare  the  heroic  age  of  the  Revolution — let  its  foolish 
vaunts  and  more  foolish  recriminations  postdate  the  glory 
and  the  shame  which  were,  as  our  forefathers  called  their  con- 
gresses and  their  armies,  purely  "  continental." 

We  have  indulged  in  this  strain  of  remark  to  intimate,  in 
advance,  that  these  pages  will  deal  with  men  and  their  actions, 
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caring  as  little  whether  they  were  born  or  nurtured  in  this 
Colony  or  that,  or  on  this  continent  or  that,  as  whether  they 
powdered  their  hair  alike,  or  wore  shoe  buckles  of  a  pattern  1 

Dabney  Carr,  the  gifted  young  delegate,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  in  moving  the 
resolutions  for  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  was  a  lawyer, 
representing  the  county  of  Louisa.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
peated testimony  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  from  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Wirt  into  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  young  man.     Mr.  Jefferson  thus  described  him :  * 

"  I  well  remember  the  pleasure  expressed  in  the  countenance  and  conyersation 
of  the  members  generally,  on  this  debut  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  the  hopes  they  conceived 
as  well  from  the  talents  as  the  patriotism  it  manifested.  *  *  *  His  character 
was  of  a  high  order.  A  spotless  integrity,  sound  judgment,  handsome  imagina- 
tion, enriched  by  education  and  reading,  quick  and  clear  in  his  conceptions,  of 
correct  and  ready  elocution,  impressing  every  hearer  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
heart  from  which  it  flowed.  His  firmness  was  inflexible  in  whatever  he  thought 
was  right ;  but  when  no  moral  principle  stood  in  the  way,  never  had  man  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  of  indulgence,  of  softness,  of  pleasantry  of  conversa- 
tion and  conduct  The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  warmth  of  their  affection, 
were  proofs  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  estimate  of  it" 

Mr.  Wirt  says : 

"This  gentleman,  by  profession  a  lawyer,  had  recently  commenced  his  practice  at 
the  same  bars  with  Patrick  Henry  ;  and  although  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  he  was  considered  by  far  the  most  formidable  rival  in  forensic  elo- 
quence that  Mr.  Henry  had  ever  yet  encountered.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  person 
at  once  dignified  and  engaging,  and  the  manner  and  action  of  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman. His  education  was  a  finished  one ;  his  mind  trained  to  correct  thinking ; 
his  conceptions  quick,  \;lear,  and  strong ;  he  reasoned  with  great  cogency,  and  had  an 
imagination  which  enlightened  beautifully,  without  interrupting  or  diverting  the 
course  of  his  argument.  His  voice  was  finely  toned  ;  his  feelings  acute ;  his  style 
free,  and  rich,  and  various;  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  verging  on 
enthusiasm ;  and  his  spirit  firm  and  undaunted,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
shaken."  " 

A  school-boy  intimacy  between  Carr  and  Jefferson  had 
ripened  into  that  firm  friendship  which  is  founded  on  kindred 
feelings,  tastes,  principles  and  pursuits.  They  were  insepar- 
able companions;  read,  studied,  took  their  exercise,  practised 
their  mufciic,  and  formed  their  plans  together.  They  daily 
repaired  to  an  oak  near  the  summit  of  Monticello  (under  the 

>  Letter  in  Dabney  Carr,  Hid  jonnger,  Jan.  19, 1816.       *  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  106. 
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branches  of  which  they  both  now  slumber),  where  they  had 
constmcted  themselves  a  mstic  seat,  and  here,  in  the  deep 
woods,  far  away  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  man,  they 
together  pored  over  Bracton,  Coke  and  Matthew  Bacon ;  read 
their  miscellaneous  reading ;  discussed  the  present,  and  painted 
the  glowing  visions  of  the  future. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1765,  Carr  married  Martha,  the  fourth 
aster  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  her  husband ;  and  their  married  life  was  one  of 
peculiar  felicity.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  Page,  in  1770, 
(February  21)  as  follows ;  and  the  reader  will  understand  that 
"Currus"  was  the  Latin  nickname  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  Carr : 

*  *  *  "  I  too  am  ccelo  taettu^  Currus  bene  se  hiibet.  He  speaks,  thinks,  and 
dreams  of  nothing  but  his  joung  son.  This  friend  of  ours,  Page,  in  a  Tery  small 
house,  with  a  table,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  one  or  two  servants,  is  the  happiest 
man  in  the  nniyerse.  Every  incident  in  life  he  so  takes  as  to  render  it  a  source  of 
ptetsnre.  With  as  much  benevolence  as  the  heart  of  man  will  hold,  but  with  an 
utter  neglect  of  the  costly  apparatus  of  life,  he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  new  pheno- 
menon in  philosophy — the  Samian  sage  in  the  tub  of  the  cynic." 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1773,  just  thirty-five  days  after  his 
first  and  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Dabney  Carr 
died  at  Charlottesville,  of  bilious  fever,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age.  The  course  of  the  disease  was  violent  and  brief, 
insomuch  that  he  could  not  be  moved  home,  nor  could  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  absent  (at  Williamsburg,  we  think),  be 
snramoned  to  return  before  his  death  and  burial.  He  was 
bnried  at  Shadwell,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  caused  his  body  to  be 
disinterred,  and  removed  to  a  grave  beneath  their  favorite  oak 
on  Monticello,  where  it  had  been  agreed  between  them  that 
the  survivor  should  bury  the  first  which  died.  The  walls  of  the 
family  cemetery  now  surround  the  spot,  and  the  bones  of  the 
two  friends  lie  not  two  yards  asunder. 

Carr's  sudden  death  fell  with  stunning  force  on  his  wife. 
She  was  ill,  from  recent  confinement,  when  her  husband  set  out 
on  his  last  journey,  and  her  mind  was  perhaps  therefore  filled 
with  the  most  gloomy  presentiments  concerning  him.  After  her 
last  farewell,  she  again  raised  herself  on  her  sick  couch,  to  catch 
a  parting  glance  of  him  as  he  rode  past  her  window ;  but  she 
saw  merely  his  moving  hat.    This  object  took  strong  hold  of  an 
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imagination  rendered  morbid  by  disease,  and  soon  to  be  fear- 
fully excited  by  an  almost  despairing  grief.  For  weeks  and 
months,  whether  in  the  blaze  of  noon-day  or  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  the  moving,  phantomy  hat  was  ever  passing  before 
her  eye.  For  a  period,  reason  tottered  on  its  throne.  Carr  left 
three  sons — Peter,  Samuel,  and  Dabney ;  and  three  danghters— 
Jane,  Lucy,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  widowed  sister, 
and  her  entire  family,  into  his  house.  He  brought  up  and 
educated  the  children  as  his  own.  Warmly  they  repaid  hb 
kindness  and  attachment,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  have  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  their  generous 
uncle. 

Peter,  to  whom  some  of  the  finest  letters  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
correspondence  are  addressed — ^gifted,  accomplished,  noble  in 
bearing,  like  his  father — died  in  his  early  prime.  Colonel 
Samuel  was  a  respectable  planter,  and  once  held  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate.  Dabney — so  well  known,  through  the  recently 
published  correspondence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Wirt  (in  Ken- 
nedy's life  of  the  latter,  published  in  1850) — ^rose  to  be  one 
of  the  Chancellors  of  Virginia,  and  he  subsequently  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  died  in  1837, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wirt's  biographer,  "  leaving  behind  him 
the  fame  of  an  upright  and  learned  judge  and  a  truly  good 
man."  Jane  married  the  only  son  of  Colonel  Wilson  Miles 
Cary,  of  Carisbrook,  Fluvanna  county — a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  and  of  great  social  importance  before  the  Revolution. 

Lucy  married Terrell,  and  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 

she  and  her  husband  died,  leaving  one  son,  Dabney,  to  whom,  in 
his  grand-uncle's,  Mr.  Jefferson's,  correspondence,  is  addressed 
a  letter  recommending  a  course  of  law  studies.*  Mary  died 
nnmarried. 

News  of  the  Boston  Port-bill  reached  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly during  its  spring  session,  in  1774.  What  took  place  there- 
upon, we  will  leave  Mr.  Jefferson  to  describe  in  his  Memoir : 

"  The  lead  in  the  House,  on  these  subjects,  being  no  longer  left  to  the  old  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  Fr.  L.  Lee,  three  or  four  other  members,  whom  I  do 
not  recollect,  and  myself,  agreeing  that  we  must  boldly  take  an  unequirocal  stand 
in  the  line  with  Massachusetts,  determined  to  meet  and  consult  on  the  proper 

1  Dated  February  26th,  1821. 
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Beamres,  in  the  council  chamber,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  in  that  room.  We 
«ere  ander  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arousing  our  people  from  the  lethargy 
Into  which  they  had  fallen,  as  to  passing  events ;  and  thought  that  the  appoint- 
meot  of  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer,  would  be  most  likely  to  call  up  and 
alarm  their  attention.  No  example  of  such  a  solemnity  had  existed  since  the  days 
of  our  distresses  in  the  war  of  *55,  since  which  a  new  generation  had  grown  up. 
With  the  help,  therefore,  of  Rush  worth,*  whom  we  rummaged  over  for  the  revolu- 
tionary precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  preserved  by  him, 
we  cooked  up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modernizing  their  phrases,  for  appointing 
the  first  day  of  June,  on  which  the  Port  Bill  was  to  commence,  for  a  day  of 
fiistiDg,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils 
of  dvil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and  justice  To  give  greater 
emphasis  to  our  proposition,  we  agreed  to  wait  the  next  morning  on  Mr.  Nicholas, 
whose  grave  and  religious  character  was  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  our  reso- 
htioo,  and  to  solicit  him  to  move  it.  We  accordingly  went  to  him  in  the  morning. 
He  moved  it  the  same  day ;  the  first  of  June  was  proposed ;  and  it  passed  without 
opposition."  • 

Tlie  next  day,  Governor  Dunmore  applied  the  usual  remedy 
in  such  cases — a  dissolution;  and  this  time  he  did. so  in  a  curt 
message  of  half  a  doi^en  lines,  basing  his  action  on  the  ground 
that  the  order  of  the  House  was  a  high  reflection  upon  Hi^ 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  I  •  The  members 
also  resorted  to  their  usual  course  after  a  dissolution.  They 
met  at  the  Apollo ;  and  they  entered  into  an  association,  signed 
by  their  entire  number,  and  by  several  clergymen  and  other 
prominent  citizens,  in  which  they  denounced  with  proper  spirit 
the  aggressive  course  of  England — declared  it  unpatriotic  to 
purchase  tea  or  other  East-India  commodities — avowed  that 
they  considered  an  attack  on  one  Colony  an  attack  on  all — and 
recommended  the  Corresponding  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
other  Colonies  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a  g&aefral  amiical 
Congress.^  Before  dispersing,  they  further  agreed  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  held  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
to  learn  the  result  of  the  proposition,  to  the  other  Colonies,  for 
a  Congress,  and  should  it  be  favorable,  to  appoint  delegates 
thereto. 

The  Burgesses,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  invited  the 

^  i.  e.  Rnshworth's  CoUection  of  Documents  relatire  to  the  Civil  War  between  Charles 
fte  Pfret  and  hta  people. 

*  The  Preamble  and  Order  or  Besolution  of  the  House  will  be  found  in  Wrt's  Henry. 

^ul 

•  Pot  the  Message,  see  Burk's  Hist,  of  Va.  voL  iiL  p.  378. 

♦  Bork,  VOL  iiL  p.  880. 
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clergy  of  their  counties  to  perform  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Fast-day,  and  to  address  the  people  discourses  adapted  to  the 
occasion.  The  clergy  appear  to  have  discharged  this*  duty  in  a 
most  patriotic  spirit,  for  Mr.  Jefferson  declares  that  "  the  effect 
of  the  day,  through  the  whole  Colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity, arousing  every  man,  and  placing  him  erect  and  solidly 
on  his  centre." 

The  freeholders  of  Albemarle  met  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Walker  members  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  deputies  to  the  Convention.*  The 
instructions  to  these  gentlemen,  passed  on  the  same  occasioD, 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  from  their  identity  in  peculiar 
views  (as  far  as  they  go),  and  partly  in  language,  with  a  cele- 
brated production  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  will  presently  come 
under  examination,  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  that  they  were 
written  by  the  same  hand.    They  were  as  follows : 

**  Resolved^  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  States  of  British  America  are 
subject  to  the  laws  which  they  adopted  at  their  first  settlement,  and  to  mek  othen 
as  have  been  since  made  hy  their  respective  Legielaturea,  duly  constituted  and 
appointed  with  their  own  consent.  That  no  other  Legislature  whatever  can  rightly 
exercise  authority  over  them ;  and  that  these  privileges  they  hold  as  the  common 
rights  of  mankind^  confirmed  by  the  political  constitutions  they  have  respectively 
assumed,  and  also  by  several  charters  of  compact  from  the  Crown. 

**  jResolved,  That  these  their  natural  and  legal  rights  have  in  frequent  instances 
been  invaded  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  that  they  were 
so  by  an  act  lately  passed  to  take  away  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  that  all  such  assumptions  of  unlaw- 
ful power  are  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  British  empire  in  general,  and  should 
be  considered  as  its  common  cause,  and  that  we  will  ever  be  ready  to  join  with  our 
fellow  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  same,  in  executing  all  those  rightful  powers 
which  €rod  has  given  us,  for  the  re«establishment  and  guaranteeing  such  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  invaded.*' 

Here  the  ground  is  explicitly  taken  that  the  colonists  are 
subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  their  own  creation — ^that  Parlia- 
ment has  no  authority  over  them  in  any  case,  or  on  any  subject 
— that  they  possess  the  power  of  self-government  by  "  natural 
right,"  or  "  the  common  rights  of  mankind  " — that  diese  rights 

1  Mr.  Jeflferson  states,  in  Note  C,  to  his  Memoir,  that  **  it  had  been  agreed  that  the 
Bargesses,  who  Bhoold  be  elected  under  the  writs  then  issuing,  should  be  requested  w 
meet  in  convention."  This  may  have  been  the  understanding  at  the  time,  for  we  believe 
the  delegates  to  each  body  were  in  all  cases  the  same,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings in  various  of  the  counties  are  before  us,  in  which  it  appears  that  they  made  the 
appointment  to  the  ConverUion  a  separate  act,  though  taking  place  immediately  after  the 
other. 
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have  been  invaded  by  Parliament  frequently,  and  particularly 
in  the  Boston  Port  Bill — that  the  inhabitants  of  Albemarle  will 
ever  be  ready  to  join  in  executing  and  reestablishing  these 
powers  "  by  whomsoever  invaded  I" 

This  is  wholly  different  ground  from  that  assumed,  so  far  as 
we  know;  by  any  other  constituency  at  that  period.  The  pro- 
ceedings and  instructions,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  twenty-eight 
other  Virginia  counties,  are  before  us.  All  of  them  are  spirited, 
and  some  of  them  point  as  plainly  as  the  foregoing  towards 
forcible  resistance.  Several  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  the  Colonies  under  any  circumstances ;  but  none  other  con- 
tains a  hint,  or  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  that  the  Colonies  were 
wholly  independent  of  Parliament — ^free,  of  natural  right,  to 
enact  all  their  own  laws,  and  subject  to  none  other.*  All  the 
rest  tacitly  or  directly  take  the  position,  then,  indeed,  univer- 
sally assumed  throughout  the  Colonies — and  asserted,  by  the 
by,  in  Mr.  Henry's  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act — that  the 
people  of  the  American  Colonies  were  subject  to  all  the  provis- 
ions, and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  British  Constitution, 
in  like  manner  with  native  born  subjects,  and  it  was  under  that 
constitution,  and  from  no  other  source,  that  it  was  claimed  that 
Parliament  could  not  tax  those  who  were  ijmrepresented  in  it 
In  other  respects,  the  legal  or  constitutional  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  general  concerns  of  the  Colonies  was 
nowhere  denied,  however  bitterly  the  abuse  of  that  right  might 
be  complained  of,  or  even  resisted. 

'  We  shall  presently  find  Mr.  Jefferson  declaring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Albemarle  resolutions  more  pointedly,  and  on  a  more 
conspicuous  occasion.  He  asserted  in  his  Memoir  that  such 
we»e  his  views  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  question,  "  but  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  get  any  one  [i.  e,  any  distinguished 
person]  to  agree  with  him  but  Mr.  Wythe."    He  adds : 

"  Oar  other  patriots,  Randolph,  the  Lees,  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  stopped  at  the 
balf-way  house  of  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted  that  England  had  a  right  to  regu- 
late oar  commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the  purposes  of  regulation,  but  not 
of  rtistng  revenue.  But  for  this  ground  there  was  no  foundation  in  compact,  in 
tDj  acknowledged  principles  of  colonization,  nor  in  reason :  expatriation  being  • 
Datoral  right,  and  acted  on  as  such  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages  ** 

*  The  light  in  which  the  resolotions  speak  of  the  Americans  as  **  fellow  ni6;M(»,"  will 
by  tad  by  appear,  and  it  will  in  no  way  conflict  with  the  tenor  of  the  resolationa. 
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The  freeholders  of  Hanover  county,  the  constituency  of  Mr. 
Henry,  for  example,  in  instructing  their  representatives,  on 
this  same  occasion  (the  Burgess  and  Convention  election  of 
1773),  while  they  very  pointedly  declare  against  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  them,  and  foreshadow  resistance,  only  demand 
the  "privileges  and  immunities  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  Eng- 
land," that  they  be  permitted  to  "  continue  to  live  under  the 
genuine,  unaltered  Constitution  of  England,  and  be  subjects, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Constitution,  to  His  Majesty  and  his 
illustrious  house."  * 

The  Fairfax  meeting,  presided  over  by  George  Washington, 
took  substantially  the  same  positions.  Referring  to  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  regulate  American  trade  and  commerce,  its 
resolutions  declared : 

**  Such  a  power,  directed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  seems  necessary  for  the 
general  good  of  that  great  body  politic  of  which  we  are  a  part^  although  in  some 
degree  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Under  this  idea,  our 
ancestors  submitted  to  it ;  the  experience  of  more  than  a  century,  during  the 
government  of  His  Majesty's  royal  predecessors,  have  proved  its  utility y* 

A  doubt  is  here  suggested  about  the  theoretical  propriety 
of  the  Navigation  acts,  under  the  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution,  which  is  admitted  paramount,  but  even  this  is 
waived  on  the  plea  of  necessity  and  utility  1  These  are  suflS- 
cient  specimens  of  the  resolutions  generally  adopted. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  (Aug. 
1st)  at  Williamsburg,  a  purely  voluntary  body,  to  exerftise 
quasi  legislative  powers,  and  thus  the  germ  of  a  Revolutionary 
government  was  planted.  Finding  that  the  other  Colonies  had 
concurred  in  the  calling  of  a  general  Congress,  this  body  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  Virginia  in  it:  and 
they  were  Peyton  Randolph,  Eichard  H.  Lee,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Eichard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Edmund  Pendleton.  This  selection  was  controlled  in  part  by 
considerations  extraneous  of  the  talents  or  individual  qualifica- 
ti^jua  <jf  the  delegates ;  in  short,  to  conciliate  diflferent,  and  to 
some  extentj  conflicting  interests,  views,  and  feelings.  Profes- 
sor Tucker,  we  think,  very  fairly  states  these : 

'  Amei-icao  Archives  (Force's},  4th  eeriea,  toL  i.  616.  *  n>id.,  toI.  i.  696. 
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**The  depaties  chosen  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  general  Congress  were 
■elected  with  great  care,  and  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  talents  and  weight 
of  chiracter,  but  also,  it  is  said,  to  the  diversitj  of  their  qualifications.  Thus  Peyton 
Sindolph  was  recommended  by  bis  personal  dignity  and  acquaintance  with  the 
rales  of  order;  George  Washington,  by  his  military  talents  and  experience; 
Bichard  Henry  Lee,  by  his  persuasive  oratory  ;  Patrick  Henry,  by  his  spirit-stirring 
eloquence,  and  because,  moreover,  he  was  the  man  of  the  people.  Richard  Bland 
was  deemed  the  best  writer  in  the  colony.  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  for  his 
consummate  prudence,  as  weU  as  thorough  knowledge  of  law ;  and  Benjamin  Har- 
riaoa,  as  £urly  representing  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy  planters.** ' 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  of  Virginia 
also  had  something  to  do  with  the  selection.  So  much  more 
densely  (and  we  might  add  irifluenHaUy)  was  the  tide-water 
region  then  inhabited,  that  the  most  western  delegate  chosen 
was  Mr.  Henry,  his  county  lying  about  midway  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Blue  Ridge  I 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  prevented  from  attending  the  Convention 
by  a  severe  illness  (dysentery)  which  seized  him  on  his  way 
thither.  He  had  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  to  be 
offered  in  that  body,  for  the  direction  of  the  delegates  who 
should  be  chosen  to  Congress.  When  he  found  himself  unable 
to  proceed,  he  forwarded  two  copies  by  express,  one  to  Peyton 
Eandolph,  who  he  knew  would  be  called  to  preside,  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  Henry.  He  said  of  these  proposed  instructions 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Memoir : 

'*They  were  written  in  haste,  with  a  number  of  blanks,  with  some  unoertainties 
tnd  inaccuracies  of  historical  facts,  which  I  neglected  at  the  moment,  knowing 
they  could  be  readily  corrected  at  the  meeting." 

He  thus  speaks  of  their  fate : 

^  Whether  Mr.  Henry  disapproved  the  ground  taken,  or  was  too  lazy  to  read  it 
(for  he  was  the  laaest  man  in  reading  I  ever  knew)  I  never  learned ;  but  he  com* 
monicated  it  to.  nobody.  Peyton  Randolph  informed  the  Convention  he  had 
leceiTed  such  a  paper  from  a  member,  prevented  by  sickness  from  offering  it  in  his 
place,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table  for  perusal.  It  was  read  generally  by  the  mem- 
ben,  approved  by  many,  though  thought  too  bold  for  the  present  state  of  things ; 
but  they  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Summary  View  of  the 
Kgfats  of  British  America.'  It  found  its  way  to  England,  was  taken  up  by  the 
opposition,  interpolated  a  little  by  Mr.  Burke  so  as  to  make  it  answer  opposition 
purposes,  and  in  that  form  ran  rapidly  through  several  editions.  This  information 
I  had  from  Parson  Hurt,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  London,  whither  h« 

'  Tucker's  Jeflbraon,  voL  L  p.  68. 
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had  gone  to  receive  clerical  orders ;  and  I  was  Informed  afterwards  bj  PejUm 
Randolph,  that  it  had  procured  me  the  honor  of  having  my  name  inserted  in  a 
long  list  of  proscriptions,  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  suppressed  in  embryo  by  the  hasty  step  of  events, 
which  warned  them  to  be  a  little  cautious.  Montague,  agent  of  the  Hoose  of 
Burgesses  in  England,  made  extracts  from  the  bill,  copied  the  names,  and  sent  them 
to  Peyton  Randolph.  The  names,  I  think,  were  about  twenty,  which  he  repeated  to 
me,  but  I  recollect  those  only  of  Hancock,  the  two  Adamses,  Peyton  Randolph 
himself,  Patrick  Henry,  and  myself"  ^ 

And  again : 

**  Of  the  former  [copy]  no  more  was  ever  heard  or  known.  Mr.  Henry  probably 
thought  it  too  bold,  as  a  first  measure,  as  the  m^ority  of  the  members  did.  On 
the  other  copy  being  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Convention,  by  Peyton  Randolph,  u 
the  proposition  of  a  member,  who  was  prevented  from  attendance  by  ockness  on 
the  road,  tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,  and,  I  believe,  wisely  preferred ;  the 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  The  distanoe 
between  these,  and  the  instructions  actually  adopted,  is  of  some  curiosity,  however, 
as  it  shows  the  inequality  of  pace  with  which  we  moved,  and  the  prudence  required 
to  keep  front  and  rear  together.  My  creed  had  been  formed  on  unsheathing  the 
sword  at  Lexington  ^  ' 

If  the  word  "  Lexington"  is  not  substituted  by  typographi- 
cal carelessness  for  "Boston" — ^which  was  undoubtedly  the 
meaning  of  the  author — ^we  have  here  one  of  those  curious  slips 
of  the  pen  which  occasionally  creep  into  the  writings  of  the 
most  accurate  ;  for  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  not  fought  until 
the  18th  of  April,  1776,  about  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
proposed  "  instructions  !"  To  show  how  easy  it  would  be  for  an 
author  to  thus  casually  substitute  one  word  for  another — or,  if  it 
was  a  typographical  error,  for  even  a  careful  proof-reader  to 
overlook  it,  we  may  remark  that  of  all  those  lynx-eyed  critics 
who  have  sifted  Mr.  JeflFerson's  writings,  almost  sand  by  sand, 
to  detect  contradictions  and  errors,  none,  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  have  ever  noticed  this  one  ! 

The  proposed  instructions  were  very  long.  They  occupy  six- 
teen closely  printed  pages  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Works.' 
This  document  is  a  most  remarkable  one — ^more  remarkable, 
considering  the  period  when  it  was  written,  for  its  boldness  of 
tone,  than  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence — ^and  though  less 
carefully  and  ornately  written  than  the  latter  paper,  quite  its 

I  Memoir.  *  Note  G,  to  Memoh*. 

*  We  take  the  type  to  be  what  printers  term  long-primer.  In  the  Congress  edition, 
the  paper  is  printed  in  a  size  larger  type,  and  covers  twenty  pages. 
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eqnalj  in  our  judgment,  in  the  ability  it  displays.  For  the  body 
of  the  document,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Works.*  It  has  usually  been  referred  to  princi- 
pally as  advancing  the  novel  and  startling  doctrine  (already  pre- 
sented in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  of  the  entire  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  in  all  respects,  of  Parliament ;  and  also  that 
the,  ardy  bond  of  connection  between  them  and  Great  Britain 
(which  shows  wherein  he  spoke  of  the  Colonists  as  "  fellow-*wJ- 
jicU^  in  the  Albemarle  resolutions)  is  declared  to  be  that  they 
are  under  the  executive  government  of  the  same  chief  magis- 
trate, in  the  same  way  that  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  are. 
And  even  this  right  of  chief  magistracy  on  the  part  of  the  King 
is  not  admitted  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  allegiance,  because 
the  Aniericans  emigrated  from  Great  Britain — or  on  any  principle 
whatever  of  the  British  Constitution ;  but  purely  and  nakedly 
oi>  natural  right — that  is,  because  the  colonists,  in  the  possession 
of  all  their  natural  rights,  as  much  so  as  if  England  did  not 
exist,  had  seen  fit  to  choose,  or  what  amounted  to  the  same 
thing,  willingly  acknowledge,  the  Kings  of  England  for  their 
Kings.  We  cannot  forbear  to  give  enough  extracts  to  exhibit 
the  tone,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  style  of  reasoning  in  this  extraor- 
dinary paper : 

"  Rnclvtdf  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  deputies,  when  assembled  in 
General  Congress,  with  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  of  British  America,  to 
propose  to  the  said  Congress,  that  an  humble  and  dutiful  address  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  begging  leave  to  lay  before  him,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  British 
enpirf,  the  united  complaints  of  his  Msgesty's  subjects  in  America ;  complaints 
vhieh  are  excited  by  many  unwarrantable  encroachments  and  usurpations,  at- 
tempted to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights 
vhich  God,  and  the  laws,  hare  given  equally  and  independently  to  all.    To  repre- 
MBt  to  his  H^esty  that  these,  his  States,  have  often  individually  made  humble 
tppTication  to    his   imperial  throne,  to  obtain,  through  its  intervention,  some 
tdrfss  of  their  injured  rights ;  to  none  of  which,  was  ever  even  an  answer  conde- 
•eeoded.    Humbly  to  hope  that  this,  their  joint  address,  penned  in  the  language 
«f  truth,  and  divested  of  ^ose  expressions  of  servility,  which  would  persuade  his 
Mj^tttj  that  we  are  atking  favorsy  and  not  rights^  shall  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a 
nere  respectful  acceptance ;  and  this  his  Majesty  will  think  we  have  reason  to 
«xpeet,  when  he  reflects  that  he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people, 
••Ppointed  by  the  laws,  and  circumscribed  with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working 
^  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for  their  tuCy  and^  catiaequentli/,  nibjeei 
*•  iktir  iuptrifUendenceJ* 

-  Id  Randolph*s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  in  Congress  edition,  vol.  t  p.  122. 
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The  natural  right  of  expatriation  (with  the  concurrent 
implied  one  of  abjuring  personal  allegiance)  is  then  broadly 
asserted ;  the  American  emigration  compared  to  that  of  their 
Saxon  ancestors  to  England  from  the  north  of  Europe — ^and  the 
ground  taken  that  th&j?arent  country  retained  the  right  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  one  case,  as  much  as  in  the  other.  It  is  claimed 
that  America  was  conquered  by  the  efforts  and  at  the  expense 
of  individuals ;  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  ren- 
dered the  colonists  no  assistance  until  they  "  had  become  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing ;"  that  having  become 
valuable  to  Great  Britain  for  commercial  purposes,  assistance 
had  been  lent  them  "  against  an  enemy  who  would  fain  have 
drawn  to  herself  the  benefits  of  their  commerce,  to  the  great 
aggrandizement  of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain ;"  that 
the  Colonists  did  not  thereby  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  latter,  any  more  than  did  Portugal,  or  any  other  allied 
State  which  had  received  its  aid ;  that  Great  Britain  may  be 
amply  repaid  by  giving  her  people  "  such  exclusive  privileges  in 
trade  as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  titne, 
not  too  restrictive  to  ourselves."  Then  follows  the  celebrated 
proposition  that  the  adoption,  by  the  Americans,  of  the  "  system 
of  laws  under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  mother 
country,"  and  their  submission  "  to  the  same  common  sover- 
eign," w^re  purely  voluntary  acts  on  their  part  The  paper  pro- 
ceeds: 

**  A  family  of  princes  was  then  on  the  BritiBh  throne,  whose  treatonMt  erimn 
against  their  people^  brought  on  them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  taertd  and 
sovereiffn  riffhta  of  punishment^  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  and  judged  by  the  Constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any 
other  judicature.  While  every  day  brought  forth  some  new  and  unjustifiable  exer- 
tion of  power  over  their  subjects  on  that  side  of  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  here,  much  less  able  at  that  time  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
despotism,  should  be  exempted  from  injury.  Accordingly,  this  country,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adventurers,  was 
by  these  Princes,  at  several  times,  parted  out  and  distributed  among  the  favorites 
and  followers  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  were 
erected  into  distinct  and  independent  governments ;  a  measure  which,  it  is  believed, 
his  Majesty's  prudence  and  understanding  would  prevent  him  from  imitating  at  thi^ 
day  ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and  dismembering  a  country,  has 
ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England,  though  now  of  very  ancient  stand- 
ing ;  nor  could  it  be  justified  or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  other  part  of  hii 
Majesty's  empire." 
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The  various  aggressions  and  encroachments,  now  of  EIng  and 
now  of  Parliament,  in  granting  lands,  in  setting  up  governments, 
in  restricting  free  commerce,  and  even  in  controlling  and  pro- 
hibiting interior  manufactures,  are  energetically  enumerated. 
The  act,  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  imposing 
those  various  prohibitions  on  American  manufactures,  is  pro- 
nounced ^'  an  instance  of  despotism  to  which  no  parallel  can  be 
produced  in  the  most  arbitrary  ages  of  British  history."  And 
it  is  added : 

**Bat,  that  we  do  not  point  out  to  his  Msjesty  the  injustice  of  these  acts,  with 
intent  to  rest  on  that  principle  the  cause  of  their  nullity ;  but  to  show  that  experi- 
ence eonfirms  the  propriety  of  those  political  principles,  which  exempt  us  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  trm  gnnind  on  which  we  declare  these 
etU  voidf  t»,  that  the  Britieh  ParliamerU  hoe  no  right  to  exereiee  authority  over  iw.** 

The  resemblance  of  a  portion  of  the  following  extract  to  a 
sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, is  obvious : 

**  Scarcely  hare  our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  astonishment,  into 
which  one  stroke  of  Parliamentary  thunder  has  involTed  us,  before  another  more 
beary  and  more  alarming  is  fallen  on  us.  Single  acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  accidental  opinion  of  a  day ;  but  a  series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distin- 
gnished  period,  and  pursued  unalterably  through  CTery  change  of  ministers,  too 
plainly  prore  a  deliberate,  systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to  slavery." 

It  is  asserted  that  the  usurpations  of  Parliament  have  not 
been  even  confined  to  matters  where  the  people  of  England  are 
concerned,  but  extended  to  those  where  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colonies  are  interested ;  and  various  examples  are  cited. 
The  act  suspending  the  ftmctions  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
is  thus  characterized : 

"  One  free  and  independent  legislature  hereby  takes  upon  itself  to  suspend  the 
powers  of  another,  free  and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon 
unknown  in  nature,  the  creator  and  creature  of  its  own  power.  Not  only  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  but  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature  must  be  sur- 
rendered up,  before  his  Majesty^s  subjects  here  can  be  persuaded  to  belieye  that 
tbej  hold  tiieir  political  existence  at  the  will  of  a  British  Parliament.  Shall  these 
gOTemments  be  dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people  reduced  to 
a  state  of  nature,  at  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  ncTcr  confided,  and  oyer  whom  they  hare  no  powers  of  punishment 
or  remoral,  let  their  crimes  against  the  American  public  be  erer  so  great  f  Oan 
•ny  one  reason  be  assigned,  why  one  hundred  and  dxty  thousand  electors  in  the 
idand  of  Great  Britdn,  should  giro  law  to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  Americsi 
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every  individual  of  whom,  is  equal  to  every  individual  of  them  in  virtue,  in  under- 
standing, and  in  bodily  strength  f  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead  of  being  a 
free  people  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  continue  ourselveit^  we  should 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
tyrants ;  distinguished  too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  they 
are  removed  from  the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant." 

The  Boston  Port  Bill  is  thus  spoken  of: 

"  There  are  extraordinary  situations  which  require  extraordinary  interposition. 
An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained 
within  limits  strictly  regular.  A  number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of  Boston, 
threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  violence. 
If  in  this  they  did  wrong,  they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  against  which,  it  could  not  be  objected,  that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance, 
been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  reguUr  course,  in  favor  of  popular  offenders. 
They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this  occasion.  But  that  ill- 
fated  Colony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  momentous 
affairs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worthless 
ministerial  dependents,  whose  constant  office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  government 
embroiled,  and  who,  by  their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British 
knighthood,  without  calling  for  a  party  accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  with- 
out attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  and  wealthy  town  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opulence  to  beggary. 
Ken  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  invested, 
in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families  thrown  at  once  on  the  world,  for  subsistence  by  its  charities.  Not 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  concerned  in  the  act 
complained  of;  many  of  them  were  in.  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  partis  beyond 
sea ;  yet  all  were  involved  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power 
unheard  of  till  then — that  of  a  British  Parliament.  A  property  of  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the  loss  of  a  few 
thousands.  This  is  administering  justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed !  And  when  is 
this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course  f  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when 
his  Majesty  shall  think  proper ;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  are  forever  interdicted  the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  little  excep- 
tion seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  setting  a  pre- 
cedent for  investing  his  Majesty  with  legislative  powers.  If  the  pulse  of  his  people 
shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experiment,  another  and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the 
measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up." 

Thus,  of  the  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Eiots  and  Tumults  in 
theTo^vij  of  Boston  (14th  Geo.  III.),  by  which  a  murder  com- 
mitted there^  mighty  at  the  option  of  the  Governor,  be  tried  in 
the  Canrt  of  Kiug's  Bench,  England,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex: 

"The  wretched  criminal,  If  he  happen  to  have  offended  on  the  American  nde^ 
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itripped  of  his  priyilege  of  trial  by  peers  of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place 
vbere  alone  full  evidence  could  be  obtained,  without  money,  without  counsel,  with* 
OQt  friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried  before  judges  predetermined  to 
condemn.  Hu  eowardt  who  would  9ufer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  from  tfu  bowel$ 
<if  their  aocUttf^  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  eacrijiee  to  Parliamentary  tyranny, 
wemld  merit  that  everlastiny  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authort  of  the  act  T 

The  "  wanton  exerciBes  "  of  executive  authority  by  the  King 
are  enumerated  with  the  stem  energy,  and  often  somewhat  in 
the  diction  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thus  of  veto- 
ing laws : 

'*  For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reasona  at  all, 
loi  Majesty  has  rejected  laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency.** 

Thus  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  : 

"  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those  Colo- 
niea,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state.  But  previous  to  the 
eolnochisement  of  the  sUves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  impor* 
tttioDS  from  Africa.  Tet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by  prohibitions,  and 
by  hnpostng  duties  which  might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitherto  de- 
feated by  his  Majesty*8  negative :  thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantages  of  a 
&w  British  corsairs,  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States,  and  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice.  Nay,  the 
nogle  hiterposition  of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law,  was  scarcely  ever 
knoim  to  fail  of  success,  though  in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  interests  of  a 
vboie  country.  That  this  is  so  shameful  an  abuse  of  a  power  trusted  with  his 
M^esty  for  other  purposes,  as,  if  not  reformed,  would  call  for  some  legal  re- 
itrictiona.** 

Thus  of  withholding  the  royal  assent,  or  negative  to  laws : 

"  With  equal  inattention  to  the  necessities  of  his  people  here,  has  his  Majesty 
permitted  our  laws  to  lie  neglected  in  England  for  years,  neither  confirming  them 
by  bis  assent,  nor  annulling  them  by  his  negative :  so  that  such  of  them  as  have  no 
sospendiog  clause,  we  hold  on  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  his  M^esty*s  will 
*  *  *  *  And,  to  render  this  grievance  still  more  oppressive, 

bis  Majesty,  by  his  instructions,  has  laid  his  governors  under  such  restrictions,  that 
tbej  can  pass  no  law,  of  any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  suspending  clause :  so 
that,  however  immediate  may  be  the  call  for  legislative  interposition,  the  law  can- 
not be  executed  till  it  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the  evil  may 
bare  spent  its  whole  force." 

Thus  of  certain  recent  royal  instructions  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia: 

**Biit  in  what  terms  reconcilable  to  majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  truth, 
*ill  we  speak  of  a  late  instruction  to  his  M^esty's  <jK>vemor  of  the  Colony  of  Vii^ 
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gioia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  to  Cissent  to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  conntj, 
unless  the  new  county  will  consent  to  have  no  representative  in  Assembly  f  • 

*  *  *  Does  his  M^'esty  seriously  wish,  and  publish  it  to  the  worid, 

that  his  subjects  should  give  up  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  with  all  the 
benefits  derived  from  that,  and  submit  themselves  the  absolute  slaves  of  his  sove- 
reign will  ?  Or  is  it  rather  meant  to  confine  the  legislative  body  to  their  present 
numbers,  that  they  may  be  the  cheaper  bargain,  whenever  they  shall  become  worth 
a  purchase  V^ 

Thus  of  dissolving  and  refusing  to  re-convene  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  the  necessary  result : 

"But. your  Majesty,  or  your  governors,  have  carried  this  power  beyond  every 
limit  known  or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving  one  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, they  have  refused  to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
legislature  provided  by  the  laws,  has  been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of 
thingBy  every  society  musty  at  all  titnes,  poisets  within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of 
legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against  the  supposition  of  a  State 
so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against  dangers 
which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  posseas 
^nd  may  exercise  those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off 
one  or  more  of  their  branches,  the  power  reverts  to  the  people^  who  may  use  it  to 
unlimited  extent,  either  assembling  together  in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any 
other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace  consequences  further :  the 
dangers  are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is  replete.'* 

But  we  must  hurry  to  the  conclusion  of  this  paper.  It  de- 
clares that  "  from  the  nature  of  things,"  lands  "  within  the  limits 
which  any  particular  society  has  circumscribed  around  itself, 
are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment," 
and  hence  that  the  Bang  "  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  him- 
self "  in  America :  that  the  King  "  has  no  right  to  land  a  single 
armed  man  on  our  shores,"  and  that  those  he  sends  are  liable  to 
our  laws,  or  they  "  are  hostile  bodies  invading  us  in  defiance  of 
law ;"  that  he  has  no  right  to  subject  the  civil  to  the  military 
power — and  in  view  of  the  King's  aggressions  in  this  particular, 
the  paper  asks : 

"  Can  his  Majesty  thus  put  down  all  kw  under  his  feet  f  Oan  he  erect  a  power 
superior  to  that  which  erected  himself?  He  has  done  it  indeed  by  force  ;  but  let 
him  remember  that  force  caimot  give  right.** 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  a  word  of  the  lofty  per- 
oration : 

"  That  these  are  oiir  grievances,  which  we  have  thus  laid  before  hia  Majesty, 
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with  that  freedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which  becomes  a  free  people,  elaim^ 
ing  their  r%ghi$  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature^  and  not  as  the  gift  of  their 
chief  magistrate.  Let  those  flatter,  who  fear :  it  is  not  an  American  art.  To  give 
praise  where  it  is  not  due  might  be  well  from  the  venal,  but  would  ill  beseem  those 
who  are  asserting  the  rights  of  human  nature.  They  know,  and  will,  therefore,  saj, 
th&t  Kings  are  the  servants^  not  the  proprietors  of  tfte  people.  Open  your  breast,  Sire, 
to  liberal  and  expanded  thought.  Let  not  the  name  of  (George  the  Third  be  a  blot 
on  the  page  of  history.  Tou  are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but  remember 
that  they  are  parties.  Tou  have  no  ministers  for  American  affairs,  because  you  have 
nooe  taken  from  among  us,  nor  amenable  to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you 
adrioe.  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  think  and  to  act  for  yourself  and  your  people. 
The  great  principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to  every  reader;  to  pursue 
them,  requires  not  the  iud  of  many  counsellors.  The  whole  art  of  government  con- 
msta  in  the  art  of  being  honest.  Only  aim  to  do  your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give 
you  credit  where  you  fail.  No  longer  persevere  in  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  part 
of  the  empire  to  the  inordinate  desires  of  another ;  but  deal  out  to  all  equal  and 
impartial  right.  Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  legislature  which  may  infringe  , 
on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  another.  This  is  the  important  post  in  which  fortune 
baa  placed  you,  holding  the  balance  of  a  great,  if  a  well-poised  empire.  This,  Sire, 
is  the  advice  of  your  great  American  council,  on  the  observance  of  which  may 
perhaps  depend  your  felicity  and  future  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that  harmony 
which  alone  can  continue,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages of  their  connection.  It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  interest  to  separate  from 
her.  We  are  willing,  on  our  part,  to  sacrifice  everything  which  reason  can  ask,  to 
the  restoration  of  that  tranquillity  for  which  all  must  wish.  On  their  part,  let  them 
be  rauly  to  establish  union  on  a  generous  plan.  Let  them  name  their  terms,  but 
let  them  be  just  Accept  of  every  commercial  preference  it  is  in  our  power  to 
give,  for  such  things  as  we  can  raise  for  their  use,  or  they  make  for  ours.  But  let 
them  not  think  to  exclude  us  from  going  to  other  markets,  to  dispose  of  those  com- 
modities which  they  cannot  use,  nor  to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  supply. 
SciQ  less,  let  it  be  proposed,  that  our  properties,  within  our  own  territories,  shall  be 
taxed  or  regulated  by  any  other  power  on  earth  but  our  own.  The  God  who  gave  tts 
life,  gase  us  libertg^*  at  the  same  time :  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot  dis- 
join them.  This,  Sire,  is  our  last,  our  determined  resolution.  And  that  you  will  be 
pieased  to  interpose,  with  that  efficacy  which  your  earnest  endeavors  may  insure,  to 
procure  redress  of  these  our  great  grievances,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  subjects 
in  British  America,  against  any  apprehensions  of  future  encroachment,  to  establish 
fraternal  love  and  harmony  through  the  whole  empire,  and  that  that  may  continue 
to  the  latest  ages  of  time,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  British  America." 

This  "  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  as 
it  was  named  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  his  associates  who  repub- 
lished it  "  interpolated  a  little  "in  England* — and  as  we  shall 

*  This  is  a  free  translation  of  the  motto  on  Mr.  Jefiferson's  seal,  which  bore  his  family 
BBS,  viz:  **  ab  eo  libertas  a  quo  spiritns." 

*  Amusingly  enough,  we  have  found  charges  of  plagiarism  against  Mr.  Jefferson  for 
■wwards,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  copying  the  sentiments,  and  even  diction, 
«  tiiia  "  English  publication ! ' '  The  ' *  Summary  view  ^*  passed  through  various  editions, 
ttd,  in  f^t.  it  famished,  to  no  littie  extent,  if  not  the  topics,  the  phrases  of  the  Bevoln- 
tioaary  controversy. 

VOU  I.— 7 
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hereafter  term  it,  to  difitinguish  it  from  other  "  Instructions  "— 
contained  every  idea,  we  think,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  complained  essentially,  and 
even  literally,  of  the  same  grievances,*  claimed  the  same  "  inhe- 
rent "  and  "  natural "  rights,  and,  indeed,  went  decidedly  farther 
in  its  avowals  in  the  latter  direction.  Sentiments  so  radical  had 
not  yet  fallen — never  fell — ^from  the  burning  tongues  of  James 
Otis  and  Henry,  those  fiery  torch-bearers  of  the  coming  Kevo 
lutionl  If  Mr.  Wythe  entertained  them  theoretically,  they 
seem  to  have  died  in  his  bosom  unuttered.  Except  in  the  par- 
ticular of  a  well-limited  and  well-hedged  about  executive,  the 
"  Summary  View "  was  a  declaration  of  independence  nearly 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  adopted  one  I  and  we  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  wonder,  either  from  its  import  or  the  ability  it  ex- 
hibited, that  it  procured  the  certainly  unusual ''  honor  "  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  a  man  thirty-one  years  old — ^who  had  held  no  office 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  a  burgess — who  had  hitherto  made 
no  dangerous  speech,  or  been  concerned  in  any  separate  or  known 
act  of  hostility  (more  than  all  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses) to  Government) — among  a  few  old  leadera  of  the  Revolu- 
tion held  particularly  dangerous  by  reason  of  their  commanding 
position,  like  Peyton  Randolph ;  their  wealth  and  liberality,  like 
Hancock  ;  or  their  popular  influence,  and  talents  to  secure  such 
influence,  like  the  two  Adamses  and  Henry. 

The  instructions  for  their  delegates  actually  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  1774 — the  "  tamer  sentiments,"  which 
"  were  preferred,"  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  he  believed 
[were]  wisely  preferred,"  in  the  existing  condition  of  public 
opinion — have  indeed  a  very  "  sucking-dove  "  sort  of  a  "  roar," 
compared  with  his?  They  fall  back  in  mild  and  velvety 
phrase  on  the  old  ground  of  claiming  "  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in  Great  Britain,"  etc, 
and  do  not  in  fact  come  up  to  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  county 
resolutions.  They  are  (as  note  D)  included  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoir  in  both  editions  of  his  Works. 

Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4rth  of  September, 
1774,  and  Virginia  was  honored  with  its  presidency  in  the  per- 
son of  Peyton  Randolph — that  one  of  her  statesmen  adhering 

1  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  Chat  we  have  not  quoted  the  whole  paper. 
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to  the  patriotic  cause,  around  whom  clustered  most  thickly  the 
honors  of  the  royal  government,  and  as  much  as  around  any 
other,  the  prestige  of  the  old  Virginia  aristocracy — a  man  of 
great  and  varied  accomplishments — incorruptible  in  public  or 
private  life — ^a  wise,  calm,  experienced,  and  popular,  if  not 
great,  legislator  and  statesman — ^possessing  a  large  knowledge 
of  law  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  society  and  parliamentary 


The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress,  as  it  is 
usually  called  (though  delegates  from  seven  Colonies  met  in  Al- 
bany in  1754  to  discuss  a  plan  of  Union  for  mutual  defence  and 
protection  against  French  and  Indians),  world  renowned  for 
their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  this  work.    It  adjourned  in  October,  to  meet  again  in  May. 

The  Virginia  counties  soon  began  to  organize  Committees  of 
Safety — those  local  administrations  set  up  by  the  Revolution  in 
the  place  of  all  previously  constituted  ones,  and  for  a  long 
period,  and  until  regular  government  was  again  established, 
clothed  with  undefined  powers, understood  to  be  adequate  to  all 
necessary  emergencies.  Girardin,  the  historian  of  Virginia, 
remarks: 

"  The  povrera  of  the  committees  not  being  defined,  were  almost  nnlimited.  They 
cxunined  the  books  of  merchants  to  see  if  they  imported  prohibited  articles,  or  sold 
at  a  higher  price  than  usual  They  examined  all  suspected  persons,  disarmed,  fined 
aod  published  them ;  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  When  neces- 
Buy,  they  enlisted,  trained,  officered,  and  armed  independent  companies,  and 
i  men  in  each  county.^  ' 


Except  the  death  penalty  and  the  confiscation  of  estates, — 
which  the  Conventions  of  the  entire  Colony  seem  to  have 
retained  control  over  or  shared  in  controlling,"  it  would  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  say  where  the  power  of  these  local  tribunals  stopped. 
We  believe  it  really  stopped  only  with  the  supposed  necessity 
rfthe  emergency ;  and  if  the  emergency  demanded,  it  extended 
to  life  and  death. 

Albemarle  held  its  election  of  its  Committee  of  Safety  in 

*  We  have  already  giren  his  genealogy  in  that  of  his  family.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of 
■ieoQeagae,  Benjamin  Harrison. 

•HiitorTofV&ginia,p.  6. 

'We  Judge  so,  oecaase  in  the  records  of  the  Convention,  we  find  them  repeatedly 
ng  order  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  prisoners,  and  in  regard  to  the  confiscation  of 
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January,  1775,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  by  the 
number  of  votes  opposite  their  several  names — the  votes  for 
each  doubtless  indicating  the  relative  popidarity  of  the  indi- 
viduals : ' 

Thomas  Jefferoon,  211  George  Gilmer, 155 

J.  Walker, 200  Thomas  Walker, 160 

N.  Lewis, 197  John  Ware, 118 

C.  Lewis,  N-  G., 188  James  Quarles, 76 

Isaac  Davies, 188  James  Hopkins. 71 

John  Coles, 175  Thomas  Napier, 71 

David  Rhodes, 165  William  Sim, 64 

John  Henderson, 156 

The  second  Convention  of  Virginia  met  in  Richmond,  March 
20th,  1775.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Albemarle,  his  colleague  being  John  Walker,  whose  name 
stands  next  his  own  in  the  Committee  of  Safety.  We  may  here 
remark  that  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  also 
of  tlie  Convention,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  uniformly  in  the  represen- 
tation, after  his  first  election,  until  chosen  to  Congress — and  uni- 
formly, it  is  believed,  without  opposition.  His  colleagues  were 
once  or  twice  changed. 

The  second  Convention  exhibited  the  usual  division  between 
moderate  and  decided  men.  On  the  whole,  it  acted  with  vigor. 
It  approved  of  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  that 
body.  But  in  some  complimentary  resolutions  to  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica  (on  account  of  its  petition  and  memorial  to  the  King 
in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Colonies)  occurred  expressions  ex- 
hibiting such  an  absurd  and  adulatory  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  England,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  uttered, 
that  they  were,  says  Wirt,  "  gall  and  wormwood  "  to  the  impet- 
uous Henry.    He  rose,  therefore,  and  moved  that  the  Colony 

"  be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  that 

be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  embodying,  arming,  and 
disciplining  such  a  number  of  men,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.''  This  unexpected  and,  to  the  body  of  the  Convention, 
startling  proposition,  produced  a  most  painful  effect  on  the 

1  This  list,  with  the  number  of  votes  cast,  we  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  accotmt 
book  for  1775.  The  namber  of  voters  (freeholders)  shows  how  small  yet  remained  thle 
class  of  popahition,  in  the  counties  bordering  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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minds  of  many  members.  The  old  moderate  leaders,  Nicholas, 
Bland,  and  Pendleton,  the  two  last,  members  of  the  late  Con 
gress ;  Harrison,  also  a  member  of  that  Congress ;  and  even  the 
not,  theoretically,  over  conservative  Wythe,  shrunk  back  from 
the  yawning  gulf  of  rebellion  which  thus  suddenly  opened 
before  their  feet  The  resolution  was  supported  on  the  floor  by 
its  mover  and  by  Kichard  H.  Lee,  and  earnestly  pressed  by 
Jefferson,  Mason,  Page,  and  the  other  leaders  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  movement  party.  It  was  practically  a  sort  of  test 
question — and  warm  was  the  struggle. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Henry  poured  out  that  glowing 
and  burning  outburst  of  eloquence,  the  burden  of  which  was 
"  Fi  nvust  fight " — so  familiar  to  all  Americans — and  which, 
as  rendered  by  Wirt,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vehement  and 
effective  appeals  to  the  passions  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Revolutionary  declamation,  here  or  elsewhere.  Wirt  gives  as 
the  recollections  of  Judge  Tucker,  "  one  of  the  auditory,"  that 
the  sentence  :  "  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I  An  appeal  to 
arms  and  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us  " — was  "  deliv- 
ered with  all  the  calm  dignity  of  Cato  of  Utica."  *  A  number 
of  years  since,  a  clergyman  described,  in  our  hearing,  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  as  he  had  it  from  "  an  old  Baptist 
clergyman,"  who  was  also  "  one  of  the  auditory ;"  and  the 
account  is  so  different  in  the  whole  coloring  it  throws  over  the 
Bcene,  that  we  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Instead  of  the 
formal  grandeur  of  the  "  Roman  Senate,"  the  "  Assembly  of  the 
Qods,"  and  the  "  calm  dignity  "  of  the  stoical  Cato,  mentioned 
by  Judge  Tyler,  the  old  Baptist  clergyman  described  an  assem- 
bly of  men  too  terribly  intent  to  regard  their  attitudes,  or  their 
looks,  or  their  dignity  in  any  respect.  Henry  rose  with  an 
unearthly  fire  burning  in  his  eye.  He  commenced  somewhat 
cahnly — ^but  the  smothered  excitement  began  more  and  more  to 
play  upon  his  features  and  thrill  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  The 
tendons  of  his  neck  stood  out  white  and  rigid  "  like  whipcords." 
His  voice  rose  louder  and  louder,  until  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  all  within  them,  seemed  to  shake  and  rock  in  its  tre- 
mendous vibrations.  Finally,  his  pale  face  and  glaring  eye 
became  "  terrible  to  look  upon."    Men  "  leaned  forward  in  their 

*  Wirt*f  Henry,  p.  liO,  note. 
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seats,"  with  their  heads  "  strained  forward,"  their  faces  pale, 
and  their  eyes  glaring  like  the  speaker's.  His  last  exclamation 
— "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  " — was  like  the  shout  of 
the  leader  which  turns  back  the  rout  of  battle  I 

The  old  clergyman  said,  when  Mr.  Henry  sat  down,  he  (the 
auditor)  felt  *^  sick  with  excitement."  Every  eye  yet  gazed 
entranced  on  Henry.  It  seemed  as  if  a  word  from  him  would 
have  led  to  any  wild  explosion  of  violence.  "Men  looked 
beside  themselves." 

Wirt  thus  scenically  describes  the  succeeding  effort : 

**  Richard  H.  Lee  arose  and  supported  Mr.  Henry,  with  his  nsoal  spirit  and 
elegance.  But  his  melody  was  lost  amid  the  agitations  of  that  ocean,  which  the 
master  spirit  of  the  storm  had  lifted  up  on  high.  That  supernatural  Toice  still 
sounded  in  their  ears  and  shirered  along  their  arteries.  They  heard  in  every  pause 
the  cry  of  liberty  or  death.  They  became  impatient  of  speech.  Their  souls  were 
on  fire  for  action." ' 

The  father  of  Judge  Marshall  described  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Lee  as  an  interesting  review  of  the  resources  and  means  of 
resistance  of  the  colonists,  and  an  appeal  to  the  House  to  remem- 
ber "  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,"  •  It  was,  doubtless,  well  worded,  well  in  all  respects, 
but  it  seems  remarkable  that  anybody  should  have  chosen  to 
follow  such  a  speech  as  that  which  had  just  preceded  it. 

Eichard  Henry  Lee  was.  the  finest  rhetorician,  and  next  to 
Mr.  Henry,  the  most  eloquent  popular  speaker  of  Yirginia.  He 
was  always  ready  to  speak ;  and  unlike  the  latter  gentleman, 
industrious  and  indefatigable  in  business  and  in  correspondence. 
His  person  and  voice  were  fine,  his  manners  those  of  that  patri- 
cian class  in  which  his  family  had  long  stood.  A  finished  edu- 
cation had  developed  to  the  utmost,  talents  of  a  handsome,  but 
rather  showy  than  profoundly  solid  order.  He  neither  made 
any  approach  to  the  philosophic  breadth  of  Cicero  (to  whom  he 
has  often  been  compared),  nor  to  the  "  dense  logic  "  of  Demos- 
thenes.' Pendleton  excelled  him  as  a  debater.  Jefferson 
immeasurably,  and  Bland  decidedly,  as  writers.  As  a  popular 
speaker,  Wirt  gives  a  felicitous  idea,  above,  of  the  relation  he 

>  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  143.  •  Ibid,  page  142,  note. 

*  Wirt  says,  ^'^he  rteuontd  toe0,  and  declaimed  freely  ana  eplenduUy."  Perhaps  it  if  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Lee  **  reasoned  ttelL,"  but  we  know  of  no  specimen  otpotoerfd 
reaaonmg  of  his  extant,  or  that  it  is  claimed  for  him  by  well  supported  tradition. 
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bore  to  Henry,  when  he  contrasts  dulcet  melodies  with  the  roar 
of  the  chafed  ocean.  But  with  his  handsome  talents,  his  finished 
culture,  his  imposing  person  and  manners,  his  high  social  posi- 
tion, his  place  at  the  head  of  a  brotherhood  so  distinguished  for 
numbers  and  influence,'  and,  finallj,  his  bold  and  ardent 
patriotism,  Mr.  Lee  occupied,  and  justly  occupied,  a  command- 
ing position  among  his  countrymen.  And  he  was  the  more  con- 
spicnous,  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  older  leaders,  or 
the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  sided  heartily  and 
nnflinchingly  with  the  youuger  Whigs. 

Mr.  Henry's  resolution  for  arming,  passed  by  a  decided 
majority.  The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
included  among  others  Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  R.  C.  Nicho- 
las, Benjamin  Harrison,  George  Washington,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Well  did  events  justify  the  confidence 
in  the  conservative  minority  implied  in  a  portion  of  these  selec- 
tions 1  Colonel  Nicholas,  for  example,  earnestly  opposed  the 
resolutions ;  but  the  moment  they  passed,  he  rose  and  moved, 
that  as  resistance  was  now  determined  on,  that  instead  of 
anning  the  militia  (as  proposed  in  one  of  the  resolutions)  it  be 
made  more  effective,  by  raising  ten  thousand  regulars  for  the 
iwf .*    This,  however,  did  not  prevail. 

The  Committee,  the  next  day  after  their  appointment,  report- 
ed a  simple,  and,  circumstances  considered,  efiicient  plan  of 
defence,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  Convention, 
Uarch  25tfi. 

Governor  Dunmore,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  England, 
had  recently  directed  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Colony  to  be  sold 
at  auction — the  purchasers  to  hold  them  subject  to  a  small 
annual  quit  rent.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable 
attack  on  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  subservient  crown  'tenantry.  Mr.  Henry  moved  a 
committee  of  inquiry  with  directions  to  report  to  the  next 
Assembly  or  the  next  Convention.  Messrs.  Henry,  Bland,  Jef- 
ferson, Nicholas,  and  Pendleton  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

The  Convention  chose  the  same  delegates  who  had  repre- 
sented the  Colony  in  the  first  Congress  to  also  represent  it  in 

»  Hto  brothers  were  PhilJp  Lndwen,  Thomu  LndweU,  FranciB  Dghtfoot,  WflUam 
nd  jLrthor.  And  liis  fkUier,  ThonutB,  was  a  conspioaouB  mftii,  and  bad  been  President 
ef  the  Council. 

*  Wirt*a  Henry,  p.  143,  note. 
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the  next.*  But  it  being  anticipated  that  Peyton  Randolph 
would  be  called  away  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Burgeseee, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would  there- 
upon ensue. 

The  Convention,  before  its  adjournment,  passed  a  resolution 
thanking  Lord  Dunmore  for  his  conduct  on  a  late  expedition 
against  the  Indians.  Whether  particular  thankfulness  was  really 
felt,  or  whether  this  was  a  concession  to  the  peace  party  (that  is, 
peace  party  with  England) — "  to  keep  front  and  rear  together" — 
we  are  not  informed.  We  only  allude  to  the  affair  because  one 
of  the  Mingo  Chiefs,  against  whom  the  Governor's  arms  had 
been  directed,  was  the  celebrated  Logan,  whose  speech  to  Lord 
Dunmore  is  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  Lidian  eloquence  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson,  afterwards,  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  rrumufactured  this 
speech  (to  refute  Buffon's  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  men  and 
brutes  in  America!)  brought  against  him  by  the  friends  of  Cap- 
tain, or  Colonel,  Michael  Cresap — to  whom  Logan  in  the  speech 
attributes  the  murder  of  his  family  in  cold  blood — states,  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Henry  (Dec^smber  31,  1797),  "that  he 
learned  it  [the  speech]  in  Williamsburg,  he  believed  at  Lord 
Dunmore's;"  and  that  from  somebody's  lips — ^he  does  not 
remember  whose — ^he  transferred  it  to  his  pocket  book,  from 
whence  he  copied  it  into  the  Notes.  It  appears,  as  he  states,  in 
one  of  the  pocket  books  of  that  period,  now  lying  before  us, 
which  was  drawn  forth  from  the  old  forgotten  receptacle, 
already  mentioned,*  in  1851. 

In  pursuance,  undoubtedly,  of  a  concerted  scheme  among  the 
royal  governors  in  America,  to  disarm  the  Colonies,  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  armed  vessel  lying  in  James  River,  acting 
on  the  orders  of  Lord  Dunmore,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  April 
(1775) — two  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington — entered  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  carried  off  all  the  powder  in  the  public  magazine, 
except  a  few  barrels  placed  in  mine,  for  a  purpose  which  could 
not  be  misunderstood.  This  abstraction  of  the  public  property, 
as  well  as  the  public  means  of  defence  from  other  foes  besides 

»  With  their  order,  however  (priority  beinff  settled  by  the  number  of  Tot<*8  each 
received),  somewhat  ohAnged.  They  now  Btood  as  follows :  Pevton  Randolph,  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  B.  H.  Lee,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Richard  Bland. 

*  Bee  page  16,  note. 
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their  own  government,  led  to  sharp  altercations  between  the 
city  authorities  and  the  Governor.  Through  the  interposition 
of  Peyton  Kandolph,  Colonel  Nicholas,  and  other  influential 
citizens,  these  were  temporarily  quieted;  but  the  passionate 
threats  and  conduct  of  Lord  Dunmore — ^who  in  temper,  judg- 
ment, manners,  and  every  other  quality,  was  as  little  fitted  as 
possible  to  act  his  part  well  in  such  a  juncture — kept  up  the 
public  apprehension  and  irritation.  The  smouldering  fire  burst 
into  a  flame  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leidng- 
ton.*  The  people  of  Virginia  flew  to  arms,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  men  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  and  menaced  the 
capital. 

Among  others,  the  volunteers  of  Albemarle,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
constituency,  assembled  under  arms  at  Charlotteville,  and 
through  their  officers  addressed  a  communication  to  Colonel 
George  Washington,  stating  that  "  the  county  of  Albemarle  in 
general,  and  the  gentlemen  volunteere  in  particular,"  were  justly 
inceiffled  by  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Dunmore ;  and  they  offered 
to  march  on  Williamsburg  to  enforce  the  return  of  the  public 
powder,  or  "  die  in  the  attempt."  They  remained  long  enough 
under  arms  to  receive  Washington's  reply — ^but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  preserved,  nor  is  its  tenor  known.*  As 
they  quietly  dispersed,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  advised 
80  to  do  by  the  future  Commander-in-chief.  As  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  as  yet  con- 
trolled all  the  military,"  as  well  as  civil  public  business  of 
the  county  (and  without  the  permission  of  which,  by  the  by, 
Ae  gentlemen  volmiteers  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  referring 
their  public  action  to  any  other  authority) — ^as  the  muster  took 
pUce  within  a  fraction  over  three  miles  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  house,* 

*  Bark  sajs  (History  of  Vs.,  toL  ill.  p.  416),  tiiat  fhe  rising  of  the  people,  and  the 
•dTinee  of  Henry  on  williamsbarg,  presently  to  be  narrated,  took  place  "  before  the 
Uttie  of  Lexington  was  ever  talked  of  in  Virginia."  Bat  this  is  obvioosly  a  mistake. 
Wirt,  certainly  disposed  to  claim  all  jutt  priority  for  Mr.  Heniy  in  Bevolntionary  afBUn, 
Uttee  the  matter  as  we  do^-^Life  cf  Henry,  p.  153. 

*  See  Sparks'  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washington,  vol.  li.  p.  608. 

*  See  Girardin's  statement  of  the  authority  of  these  conunittees,  qnoted  at  pa«e  99. 
He  ibo  expressly  says,  when  Dunmore  removed  the  powder,  the  people  **  looked v^  U 
Acir  CoMimttce*,  aetimbUd  an  the  oecarionj  for  direetione  hovo  to  aety  and  bv  what  meant  to 
ittem  ndnu  (p.  8).  This  statement  may  be  considered  to  be  made  on  the  authority  of 
Hr.  Jeflbrson  mmself,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated.  Again,  it  distinctly 
^pean  that  Mr.  Henry,  on  the  same  occasion,  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee 
or  iu  eoonty,  and  when  he  offered,  in  writing,  to  escort  the  public  treasury  to  a  place 
of  nfety,  he  exhibited  his  authority  to  the  TTeasurervColonel  Nicholas,  bv  stating  that 
kf  acted  wnder  the  orden  of  the  Hanover  Committee.^  fVirVt  Henry,  pp.  13-14. 

*  By  Mr.  JefSsrson's  precise  table  of  distances,  3*06  miles. 
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and  in  plain  sight  of  it — as  in  addition  to  the  authority  just 
named,  he  had  long  been  the  leading  member  of  the  county  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  the  two  Conventions  already  held 
(elected  to  both  without  opposition) — as  in  both  bodies  he  had 
made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  Colonel  Washington, 
and  it  can  be  supposed  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  gentlemen  volnn- 
leers*  had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  as  "Washington  resided  in  a 
remote  county — we  make  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  the 
reference  of  their  action  to  the  latter,  by  the  volunteers,  took 
place  under  the  direction,  and,  in  all  probability,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  this  would  coincide  with  his  earliest 
known  impressions  of  the  military  skill  and  strong  practical 
sense  of  his  subsequently  illustrious  countryman. 

The  troops  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  were  dispersed  by 
advice  and  some  quieting  assurances  of  Governor  Dunmore's 
intentions,  received  from  Randolph  and  Pendleton.  But, 
according  to  Burk,  their  advice  but  barely  carried  the  point 
He  says  it  was  referred  to  one  hundred  military  deputies,  and 
on  voting,  the  majority  for  acquiescence  was  but  one.* 

But  another  body  proved  less  tractable.  Mr.  Henry,  who, 
his  biographer  thinks,  was  anxious  to  precipitate  a  struggle 
which  he  foresaw  was  inevitable" — and  whose  dauntless  and 
vehement  temper  renders  the  supposition  every  way  probable- 
assembled  the  Independent  Military  Company  of  his  county 
(Hanover),  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  advanced  rapidly 
oil  Williamsburg.  He  utterly  disregarded  the  messages  of  the 
old  conservative  leaders  there,  which  met  him  on  the  way,  and 
as  he  approached  the  capital,  five  thousand  armed  men  were  on 
their  march  to  join  him.*  The  Governor,  having  issued  procla- 
mation after  proclamation  in  vain,  began  to  make  preparations 
for  defence.  The  Countess  of  Dunmore  and  her  family  retired  on 
board  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  Montague,  the  commander 
of  that  \  L^s{i^3  laiidiid  a  detachment  to  support  the  Governor, 
aud  sent  notice  to  tlie  President  of  the  Council,  that  if  his  forces 
were  molested  or  attacked,  he  would  fire  on  the  town.  But  the 
Governor  seems  to  have  doubted  the  result,  or  rather  to  have 
apprehended  certain  defeat,  for  he  caused  Mr.  (or  Captain) 

>  Their  ofnr^ei^,  we  believe,  were  all  young  men.    Ltwis  was  capUm,  an^ 

Q^arge  tiilmer  and Heotenants. 

•  HkU  of  ViiKiaia,  toL  iiL  p.  411.        »  Wirt,  p.  166.        ♦  Wirt'B  Henry,  p.  169. 
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Henry  to  be  met  at  Doncastle,  sixteen  miles  from  WiUiams- 
burg,  about  sunrise  on  the  4th  of  May,  with  the  Receiver- 
(Jeneral's  (Colonel  Corbin's)  bill  of  exchange  for  the  value  of 
the  public  powder.  This  was  borne  by  the  Receiver-General's 
son-in-law,  Carter  Braxton,  a  future  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  left  no  ostensible  cause  for  Henry  to 
advance,  though  had  the  landing  of  the  marines,  and  the  inso- 
lent threats  of  Montague,  been  known  at  the  moment,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  collision  cQuld  have  been  avoided.  Henry, 
before  retiring,  wrote  Colonel  Nicholas,  the  Treasurer,  express- 
ing the  apprehension  that  the  "reprisal  now  made  by  the 
Hanover  volunteers"  might  "  be  the  cause  of  future  injury  to 
the  treasury,"  and  he  therefore  offered  to  escort  it  to  a  place  of 
safety."  Nicholas  replied  that  "  he  had  no  apprehension  of  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  the  proffered  service." '  On  the  6th, 
by  about  the  time  Henry's  forces  had  reached  their  homes,  the 
greatly  relieved  Governor  issued  a  truculently  worded  procla- 
mation, cautioning  the  King's  lieges  against  aiding  or  abetting 
"  a  certain  jRatrick  Sen/n/j  of  the  county  of  Hanover,  and  a 
number  of  deluded  followers  I" 

Not  long  after  these  events,  Lord  North's  "  conciliatory 
proposition  "  was  received  by  the  Governor,  and  he  convened 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  This  withdrew  Peyton  Randolph  from  Congress, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy.  But  the  latter  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  Bur- 
gesses before  an  answer  to  the  ministerial  proposition  was 
framed.    He  says,  in  his  Memoir : 

»  •  •  « •fijQ  tenor  of  these  propodtioiis  being  generaUj  known  aa  h%ying 
been  addressed  to  all  the  GoTeraors,  he  [Peyton  Randolph]  was  anxious  that  the 
uuwer  of  our  Assembly,  likely  to  be  the  first,  should  hannonize  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  body  he  had  recently  left.  He  feared  that 
Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  was  not  yet  up  to  the  mark  of  the  times,  would  undertake 
the  answer,  and  therefore  pressed  me  to  prepare  it  I  did  so,  and,  wit/h  his  aid, 
carried  it  through  the  House,  with  long  and  doubtful  scruples  from  Mr.  Nicholas 
and  James  Mercer,  and  a  das)^  of  cold  water  on  it  here  and  there,  enfeebling  it 
wmewbat,  but  finally  with  unanimity,  or  a  YOte  approaching  it." 

How  much  the  answer  was  ^^  enfeebled  "  by  the  doubts  and 

» wtrt 
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scruples  of  the  moderate  members,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  rings 
true  revolutionary  metal,  and  it  was  a  noble  lead  off  for  the 
Assemblies  of  the  other  Colonies.  Archibald  Gary,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's kinsman  and  friend,  reported  the  paper  as  it  was  agreed 
on  in  committee,'  June  10.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  preamble 
and  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads,  divested 
of  their  examples,  citations  of  authority,  and  re&soning. 

The  House,  after  the  customary  expression  of  a  desire  for 
reconciliation,  declare  that  they  have  examined  it  [the  Minis- 
terial proposition]  *  minutely,  viewed  it  in  every  light  in  which 
they  a]*e  able,  and  that,  '^  with  pain  and  disappointment,  they 
must  ultimately  declare  that  it  only  changed  the  form  of  oppres- 
sion without  lightening  its  burden."  And  they  proceed  to  the 
following  specifications : 

"  That  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle 
with  the  support  of  civil  government  in  the  Colonies. 

"  Because  to  render  perpetual  their  [the  Colonies']  exemp- 
tion from  an  unjust  taxation  they  must  saddle  themselves  with 
a  perpetual  tax  adequate  to  the  expectations,  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone. 

"  Because  various  acts  (which  they  specify),  and  the  other 
numerous  grievances  of  which  themselves  and  sister  colonies 
separately,  and  by  their  representatives  in  General  Congress, 
had  so  often  complained,  would  still  continue  without  redress. 

"  Because  at  the  very  time  of  requiring  from  them  grants  of 
money,  the  ministry  were  making  disposition  to  invade  the  Colo- 
nies with  large  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  '  which  was  a  style 
of  asking  gifts  not  reconcilable  to  their  freedom.' 

"Because  on  their  agreeing  to  contribute  their  proportion 
towards  the  common  defence,  the  ministry  did  not  propose  to 
lay  open  to  them  a  free  trade  with  all  the  world. 

"Because  the  proposition  now  made  to  them  involved  the 
interest  of  all  the  other  Colonies ;  that  they  were  represented 
in  General  Congress  by  members  appointed  by  their  House; 
that  their  former  union,*  it  was  hoped,  would  be  so  strongly 

• 

>  We  rather  siispect  the  main  disonsston  between  the  moderate  and  the  decided  Whigs 
took  place  in  the  Committee.  It  conaisted  of  Mr.  Treasurer  (Nicholas),  Mercer,  Jeffer- 
son, Henrj,  Lee.  Manford,  Dandridge,  Nelson,  Jones,  Gary,  F.  L.  Lee,  Whitinge,  and 
Charles  Carter  of  Stafford. 

•  ConUined  in  joint  address  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  7th  of  Feb.,  1776.  Wa 
Majesty's  answer,  and  a  Resolution  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  Feb.  27. 

•  Qnere.    Union  of  1764  ?    Or  did  he  merely  refer  to  that  of  1774  ? 
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cemented,  that  no  partial  application  could  produce  the  slightest 
departure  frona  the  common  cause;  that  they  consider  them- 
fielres  as  bound  in  honor  as  well  as  interest,  to  share  their 
general  fate  with  their  sister  Colonies,  and  should  hold  them- 
selves base  deserters  of  that  Union  to  which  they  had  acceded, 
were  they  to  agree  to  any  measures  distinct  and  apart  from 
them." 

They  then  pointed  to  a  plan,  Lord  Chatham's,  which  they  said 
"  thongh  not  entirely  equal  to  the  terms  they  had  a  right  to  ask, 
yet  differed  but  in  few  points  from  what  tie  General  Congress 
had  held  out,"  and  that  it  might  have  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  difficulties,  but  that  "a  change  of  minister" 
produced  "  a  total  change  of  measures." 

The  paper  closed  in  the  following  strain : 

*'  These,  mj  Lord,  are  our  sentiments,  on  this  important  subject,  which  we 
offer  only  as  an  indiTidual  part  of  the  whole  empire.  Final  determination  we  leare 
to  the  General  Congress,  now  sitting,  before  whom  we  shall  lay  the  papers  your 
Lordship  has  communicated  to  us.  For  ourselves,  we  have  exhausted  every  mode 
of  application,  which  our  invention  could  suggest,  as  proper  and  promising.  We 
hare  decently  remonstrated  with  Parliament — they  have  added  new  ii\juries  to  the 
old ;  we  have  wearied  our  King  with  supplications — ^he  has  not  deigned  to  answer 
08 ;  we  have  appealed  to  the  native  honor  and  justice  of  the  British  nation — their 
efforts  in  our  favor  have  hitherto  been  ineffectual  What  then  remains  to  be 
done  ?  That  we  commit  our  injuries  to  the  evenhanded  justice  of  that  Being,  who 
doeth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseeching  Him  to  illuminate  the  councils  and  prosper 
the  endeavors  of  those  to  whom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes ;  that  through 
their  wise  directions  we  may  again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
aad  harmony  with  Qreat  Britain.'' 

In  the  meantime  events  had  transpired  which  soon  after- 
wards terminated  the  official  career  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and 
with  it  the  royal  government  in  Virginia.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
three  men  who  entered  the  public  magazine  were  wounded  by 
a  spring  gun  placed  there  by  the  orders  of  the  Governor ;  and 
on  the  7th,  a  conmiittee  of  the  House,  appointed  to  inspect  the 
magazine,  found  the  locks  removed  from  the  serviceable  mus- 
kets, and  they  also  discovered  the  powder  which  had  been 
placed  in  mine.  These  things  highly  exasperated  the  multi- 
tude, and  on  a  rumor  getting  abroad  that  the  same  officer 
who  had  before  carried  oft*  the  powder,  was  again  advancing 
towards  the  city  with  an  armed  force,  they  rose  in  arms.  The 
Governor's  assurance  that  the  rumor  was  xmfounded  restored 
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tranquiihty.  He,  however,  left  the  city  in  the  night  with  his 
family,  and  went  on  board  the  Fowey,  lying  at  York,  twelve 
miles  distant.  He  left  a  message  declaring  that  he  had  taken 
this  step  for  his  safety^  and  that  thenceforth  he  should  reside 
and  transact  business  on  board  of  the  man  of  war !  An  inter- 
change of  messages,  acrid  and  criminatory  on  his  part,  firm 
and  spirited  on  the  part  of  the  House,  was  kept  up  until  the 
24th  of  June ;  when,  on  his  final  refusal  to  receive  bills  for 
signature  except  under  the  guns  of  an  armed  vessel,  the  House 
declared  it  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  adjourned  to  the 
12th  of  October.     But  a  quorum  never  afterwards  attended.* 

The  further  history  of  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  Virginia  belongs  not  in  these  pages.  We  have  so 
much  ground  to  pass  over,  in  the  long  and  varied  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  that  we  can  nowhere  go  beyond  the  most  passing 
glimpses  into  any  general  history,  with  the  events  of  which  he 
is  not  personally  or  officially  pretty  directly  connected. 

Let  it  suffice  on  the  present  occasion  to  say,  that  we  soon  find 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore  carrying  on  a  petty  but  barbarous  predatory 
warfare  against  the  people  he  has  so  lately  governed ;  burning 
towns,  declaring  martial  law,  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and 
finally,  when  the  gang  of  miscreants*  he  commanded  were 
wasted  away  by  the  sword,  by  tempests,  and  by  pestilential 
diseases,  fiying  back  loaded  with  disgrace  to  that  country  which 
he,  in  conjunction  with  an  ignominious  band,  the  Bernards, 
the  Hutchisons,  the  Gages,  the  Martins,  etc.,  had  first  aided  in 
robbing  of  the  affections,  and  then  of  the  allegiance,  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  North  America. 

>  Girardin's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  55. 

*  Wirt  describes  tliem  as  ^*  a  motley  band  of  Tories,  negroeSj  etc.,"  guilty  of  aU  Unda 
of  atrocities.    Girardin  conflrma  this  acooont. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
1775. 

Jeftnon  enters  Congren—Joiimey— Causes  of  distinguished  Beeeption-J.  Adams's 
SUtements— J.  Adams's  Description  of  his  Character  as  a  Member— Address  on  Causes 
of  takiiig  np  Arm»-^efferson's  Action  in  it— His  Modest  j  and  Soavitj— Public  and  Pri- 
Tste  Effects  of  these— The  Address  adopted— His  Portion  of  it  given— Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Lord  North's  "  Conciliatory  Proposition  "—^Extracts  from  the  Beport— 
CoDgreaa  a^jooms— Virginia  Conyention— Jefferson  re-chosen  to  Congress— Attorney- 
General  John  Randolph— Jefferson's  First  Letter  to  him— Second  Letter  to  him— Jefftir- 
lon's  and  John  Adams's  wishes  for  Reconciliation— When  Independence  was  first  aimed 
tt-W.  Adams's  Statements— Judge  Jay's  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  Statements— When  first 
openly  advocated  in  Congress— Patriotism  vindicated  at  Expense  of  Veracity— Wirt's 
&ror  in  regard  to  Henry— Not  wonderf&l  that  Independence  was  not  aimed  at  sooner 
— CnrioQS  Entry  hi  Jeflbrson's  Account  Book— ^An  old  Contract— Violin  playing— Do- 
mestic Memoranda— Jefferson  returns  to  Congress— Proceedings  of  that  Body— Jeffer- 
son goes  Home — ^Death  of  his  Mother — Action  of  Congress  in  his  absence — King's 
Speech— Parliament— The  Prohibitory  Act— England  employs  Mercenaries— Publica- 
tion of  **  Common  Sense  " — Thomas  Paine  and  John  Adams — ^Proceedings  in  Congress 
—The  Colonial  Legislatures— Their  Movements  towards  Independence— Decisive  Action 
of  Yirginia— Jeflferson's  supposed  connection  with  it— He  raises  Powder  Money  and  Be- 
lief Honey  for  Boston— Cause  of  his  long  Absence  from  Congress— Takes  his  Seat  May 
15th— R.  H.  Lee  moves  1^  Besolution  for  Independence — ^Action  of  Congress— Beasons 
urged  for  Delay — Committee  appointed  to  prepare  Declaration— Jefferson  Chairman 
instead  of  B.  H.  Lee— Marshall's,  Lee's,  and  Tucker's  Statement  of  Bcasons— J.  Adams 
pronoonces  them  Erroneous — ^His  Three  Statements  Examined — ^Factions  in  Congress 
— Virginia  Members  divided— The  "  Adamses  and  Lees  "  accused  of  Hostility  to  Wash- 
ington—Knox,  Hamilton,  and  Lafayette  on  the  Subject— Extracts  from  J.  Adams's 
Writings— Adams's  Treatment  of  Harrison  and  others.  Quarrel  between  the  Lees  and 
John  Jay— J.  Adams's,  Jay's,  and  Jefferson's  Bemarks  thereon— Jay's  Statement  of  the 
Hoitility  to  General  Washington— Jefferson  not  considered  an  Enemy  of  Lee's — Proofb 
of  this— Mutual  Friendship  between  Jefferson  and  Washington— Jefferson's  Oood  Wm 
for  Harrison— Treated  Lee  as  a  Friend— Charles  F.  Adams's  Innuendoes— Jeffbrson's 
Friends  sustained  Lee  in  'Virginia  Legislature— Voted  for  Lee  to  present  the  Indepen- 
dence Resolution— Always  considered  Lee  overrated— Afterwards  alienated  from  him, 
but  never  an  EInemy— Jefferson  befHonded  by  all  Factions— The  Beasons— Explanations 
of  proceedings  on  Choice  of  Committee — Why  this  Subject  is  ripped  up — ^A  Division  of 
Talent  and  Labor  in  the  Bevolutiou— No  Supernatural  Men  engaged  in  it— Benefits  of 
redocing  Myths  to  Natural  Proportions— A  Biographer's  Duty— How  the  Bevolntionary 
Leaders  woald  have  desired  to  be  treated— Humanity  more  attractive  than  Myths— 
CwiTBe  that  win  be  pursued  toward  Jefferson^-Some  Peculiarities— His  Precision  of 
Deportment  unfortunate  for  a  Biographer. 

Mb.  Jefferson  set  out  from  Williamsburg  for  Philadelphia, 
to  take  his  seat  in  Congress,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1775.    He 
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travelled  in  a  phsBton,  and  with  two  spare  horses ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  trace  his  slow  progress  of  ten  days,  in  a  journey  which 
can  now,  probably,  be  accomplished  in  a  less  number  of  hours.* 
Once  between  Fredericksburg  and  the  Potomac,  and  again 
between  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia,  there  are  entries  in  his 
pocket  account  book  of  money  paid  to  guides!  This  would 
seem  to  argue  that  the  public  thoroughfares  were  in  rather  a 
primitive  state.  He  reached  the  Pennsylvania  capital  on  the 
20th,  and  took  lodging  with  *'  Ben  Kandolph,"  a  carpenter,  who 
had  handsome  rooms  to  let  in  Chestnut  Street  He  dined  at  the 
City  Tavern. 

The  next  day  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  it  being  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  that  body.  He  was  the  youngest  member 
but  one.'  His  reputation  as  the  author  of  "  A  Summary  View 
of  the  Rights  of  British  America  "  (the  proposed  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  delegates  in  1774),  had  preceded  him  ;  and  he  now 
brought  in  his  hand  the  answer  of  Virginia  to  Lord  North's 
"  Conciliatory  Proposition,"  also  written  by  himself.  This 
paper  was  looked  for  with  intense  solicitude,  as  not  only  the 
first  legislative  expression,  but  that  of  the  firet  Colony  in  popu- 
lation, and,  withal,  the  great  leading  Southern  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  on  a  proposition  well  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  timid  and  halting  as  a  compromise  between 
the  claims  of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  And  the 
Virginia  answer  signally  mot  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
decided  Whigs  in  Congress.  This  very  young  member,  repre- 
senting no  particular  interest — not  favored  by  his  locality,  the 
weight  of  his  county,  or  any  other  extraneous  consideration — 
had  been  chosen,  over  the  old  statesmen  of  Virginia,  to  succeed 

*  His  lodging-places  were  King  William  Court  House,  Prodcriclreburg,  Port  Tobacco^ 
Upper  Malborongn,  Annapolis,  Rockhall,  and  Wilmington.  When  he  crossed  the  Mary- 
land line,  there  occurs  the  following  entry  in  his  pocket  acconnt-book : 

^^MarnjleMi — The  following  articles  in  Maryland  cnrrenoy,  where  ooiiui  ore  as 
follows : 

PUt^r^^n If.  4<f.  Guinea, 85«. 

l<:rikHiHN  HhlLIlD^,   .    .    ,    U8(/.  Half  Jo, £800. 

Dollar,     ......    T*  6d. 

"NOTB— The  true  dtfTerence  of  exchange  with  Virginia  is  100=116." 

la  MarylAnd.  the  accnnnU  are  kept  in  Maryland  currency.  On  reaching  the  Pennsyi- 
vania  llne^  the  difTpr^nncr  dF  t^x^liauge  is  again  formally  noted,  and  the  accounts  con- 
formed to  PwDOftyEvaaja  eutrracj.  This  was  a  persistent  practice  of  his  life,  however 
nften  he  crosMd  the  bonmliirie*^  of  States  or  foreign  governments.  We  mention  it  as  a 
ipprinit'N  iif  t!i^  invijicriit*  pryrision  and  regularity  whioh'strikes  the  eye  on  every  page 


*  9o  hf?  ears  jji  aol«  A*  In  Appendix  to  his  Memoir.    Who  the  younger  member  wa« 
wo  «r«  bol  Inbniied. 
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the  President  of  Congress  and  the  representative  of  the  colonial 
capital — ^purely  on  account  of  his  talents  and  energy ;  nay,  he 
had  been  detained  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
expressly  to  write  and  aid  in  carrying  through  that  important 
paper,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  closing  the 
door  to  all  present,  if  not  all  future,  arrangement  with  England. 
The  Southern  Colonies  were  sure  to  follow  the  lead  of  Virginia. 
Massachusetts  required  neither  leading  nor  urging,  and  only  to 
be  certain  of  Southern  support,  to  take  her  place  in  the  front 
line,  and  marshal  the  other  New  England  Colonies  there  also. 
The  middle  provinces,  whatever  their  inclinations,  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  North  and  the  South. 
When,  then,  the  Virginia  Burgesses  voted  on  this  question,  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  opened  for  a  decisive  war.  Henceforth, 
the  only  alternatives  were  a  forcible  and  full  redress  of  griev- 
ances, or  subjugation. 

Among  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  confer  ecUU^  it 
would  be  expected  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  entrance  into  Congress 
would  not  be  an  obscure  one.  He  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  favored  decisive  measures, 
and  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

John  Adams  writes,  in  his  Autobiography  : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  reputation  of  a  masterly  pen :  he  had  been  chosen  a 
delegate  in  Virginia  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public  paper  which  he  had 
vritten  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the  character  of  a  fine 
writer."  * 

Again,  Mr.  Adams  said  in  1822  : 

"  Hr.  Jefferson  came  into  Congress  in  June,  1776,  and  brought  with  him  a 
reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  composition.  Writings  of 
1m  were  banded  about  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  ' 

And,  remarking  on  the  manner  in  which  Jefferson  sustained 
these  favorable  impressions  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Adams  added : 

"  Though  a  silent  member  in  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and 
deoaiTe  upon  committees  and  in  conversation — not  even  Samuel  Adams  toae  more 
••—that  he  soon  seized  upon  my  heart."  • 

*  life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  by  his  trrandson,  vol.  il.  p.  611. 

•  Letter  to  Timothy  Pickering,  in  life  and  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  613.  »  Ibid. 

TOL  L— 8 
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**  Prompt^  frank^  explicit^  wnd  decidve  /"  These  were  the 
very  key  words  of  Jefferson's  whole  political  life  and  character  I 
Mr.  Adams,  as  his  writings  abundantly  testify,  was  little  prone 
to  over-estimate  the  merits  of  those  whom  the  public  regarded 
as  his  rivals  in  renown,  particularly  his  rivals  in  Revolutionary 
renown.  When  the  preceding  sentences  were  written,  he  had 
passed  through  a  warm  career  of  antagonism  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  had  not  only  been  beaten  by  him,  but  the  very  party  which 
professed  his  principles  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated  by  his 
victorious  opponent.  Yeare  of  personal  alienation  had  sepa- 
rated them.  Tet  the  great  and  brave  heart  of  John  Adams,  in 
its  stormy  career,  had  met  too  few  with  whom  it  could  sympa- 
thize in  its  own  most  marked  qualities,  not  to  rekindle  to  its 
early  attachment  when  party  strifes  had  died  away.  "  Prompt, 
frank,  explicit,  and  decisive  I"  In  these  words  Mr.  Adams  also 
described  himself — what  he  could  best  appreciate  and  least  brook 
the  absence  of  in  others — what  his  own  utter  unguardedness  at 
once  drew  forth  from  associates,  or  placed  their  opposite  quali- 
ties in  the  strongest  relief. 

Five  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  he 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the 
causes  of  taking  up  arms.  The  Committee  had  been  previously 
appointed,  and  it  was  on  its  making  a  report  which  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  that  a  recommittal  was  ordered,  and 
Jefferson  and  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  added  to 
its  number.    The  former  thus  gives  the  sequel,  in  his  Memoir : 

"  I  prepared  a  draught  of  the  declaration  committed  to  us.  It  was  too  strong 
for  Mr.  Dickinson.  He  still  retained  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country,  and  was  unwilling  it  should  be  lessened  by  oflfensive  statements.  He  was 
BO  honest  a  man,  and  so  able  a  one,  that  he  was  greatly  indulged  even  by  those 
who  could  not  feel  his  scruples.  We  therefore  requested  him  to  take  the  paper, 
and  put  it  into  a  form  he  could  approve.  He  did  so,  preparing  an  entire  new 
statement,  and  preserving  of  the  former  only  the  last  four  paragraphs  and  half  of 
the  preceding  one.    We  approved  and  reported  it  to  Congress,  who  accepted  it^ 

Mr.  Dickinson  had  been,  from  the  outset,  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  party  in  Congress — ^its  leader  by  a  long  interval  in 
talents,  if  we  except  the  acute  and  unprincipled  Galloway,  who 
had  already  "^tired  from  that  body.*    He  was  a  Whig  at  heart, 

>  Joseph  Q'  ky,  of  Pennsylvania,  served  with  great  distinction,  in  the  first  Con* 
fress,  but  dec  trodlection.    He  became  a  decided  Loyalist  in  1776,  and  fled  to  Bog- 
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and  though  disposed  to  temporize  and  hang  back — though  he 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  idea  that  ultimate  disunion  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  his  more  ardent  colleagues  now  only 
Bhrunk  from  with  aversion— there  probably  was  never  a  moment 
when  his  mind  was  not  fully  made  up  to  cast  his  lot  with  his 
countrymen,  on  whatever  they  should  finally  decide.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's uniform  course  in  Congress  was  the  same  that  it  had 
been  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  "keeping 
front  and  rear  together."  While  John  Adams  was  making  and 
waging  bitter  quarrels  with  even  undoubted  Whigs  who  differed 
with  him/  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  think,  never 
had  an  enemy  in  Congress.  His  modesty  captivated  allies — his 
suavity  left  opponents  nothing  to  complain  of.  He  had  not  a 
particle  of  the  mere  vanity  of  authorship,  of  being  at  the  head 
of  committees,  or  of  bearing  the  name  of  leadership.  In  three 
cases  out  of  four,  where,  in  his  various  writings,  he  mentions  his 
participation  in  the  action  of  any  celebrated  committee  of  which 
he  was  really  chairman,  he  places  his  name  last — and  this, 
oftentimes,  in  instances  where  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  records 
which  assign  him  his  true  position.  We  scarcely  recollect  an 
example  of  a  contrary  kind,  where  a  positive  effort  had  not 
been  made  (not  to  leave  the  thing  in  a  state  of  equality  where 
he  left  it)  but  to  directly  take  credit  from  him  to  give  it  to 
another.  And  his  reclamations,  then,  were  usually  something 
of  the  latest,  as  in  the  instance  just  given  in  regard  to  the 
Address  on  the  Causes  of  taking  up  Arms.  That  production 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  ones  ever  issued  by  Congress.  It 
was  read  amid  thundering  huzzas  in  every  market  place,  and 
amid  fervent  prayers  in  nearly  every  pulpit  in  the  Colonies. 
The  commanders  read  it  at  the  head  of  our  armies.  On  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  (we  think  it  was)  amid  booming  cannon, 

I*nd.  Jart  before  his  departure,  he  received,  by  a  Delaware  vessel,  a  tmnk  containing 
ofo^j  a  halter,  a  present  wnich,  perhaps,  he  regarded  as  significant.  It  was  in  alloslon  to 
this  that  Tnimball  says  in  his  McFingal : 

Did  you  not,  In  as  rile  and  ihaUoir  way, 
Fright  one  poor  Philadelpblan,  Oalloway, 
Your  Congress,  where  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated  and  bescribbledf 
What  ropee  and  halters  did  you  send. 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end, 
Till,  lest  he^d  hang  in  more  than  eflfigy. 
Fled  in  a  fog  the  trembling  refugee?" 

'  Hr.  Adams's  own  writings  give  by  far  the  best  proof  of  this  statement  in  netrly  # Tery 
Ptge  of  his  Antobiography. 
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and  under  the  folds  of  the  banner  bearing  the  ever  green  pine 
tree,  and  the  sternly  confident  motto,  "  Qui  transtulit,  sustinet/'  * 
Putnam  proclaimed  it  to  the  applauding  yeomanry  of  New  Eng- 
land under  his  command.  It  was  quoted  again  and  again  admir- 
ingly in  history.  It  will  not  probably  be  denied  that  this  cele- 
brated production  owed  most  of  its  popularity  to  the  "  last 
four  paragraphs  and  half  of  the  preceding  one."  It  would  hava 
been  a  very  ordinary  affair  without  these.'  This  was  the  only 
part  the  admiring  historians  quoted.  Yet  the  "  youngest  mem- 
ber but  one  in  Congress"  never  gave  even  a  hint  (we  believe)  of 
its  authorship,  suffering  all  the  reputation  of  it  to  rest  with  Mr. 
Dickinson,  until  he  mentioned  it  in  a  paper  (the  Memoir) 
destined  never  to  see  the  light  until  Mr.  Dickinson  and  himself 
had  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Of  this,  as  of  various  other 
reclamations  which  he  really  owed  to  himself,  he  made  no 
memoranda  until  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old — showing  how 
little  precaution  he  took,  or  anxiety  he  felt  on  the  subject.  And 
many  of  them,  like  this,  seem  rather  accidentally  or  incidentally 
made  in  his  simple  narration  of  facts,  than  set  down  for  any 
special  purpose.  It  may  be  truly  said,  and  the  remark  is 
thrown  out  here  somewhat  in  advance — that  the  reader  may 
make  it  a  standard  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson  by  on  all  occasions — that 
a  conspicuous  public  man  more  utterly  destitute  of  vanity  than 
he  was,  never  existed.  An  amusing  parallel,  or  rather  contrast 
might  be  run  between  himself  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Adams,  in  this 
particular. 

The  effect  of  this  comity  and  deference  towards  men  who 
were  true-hearted,  but  whom  age  or  different  circumstances  had 
rendered  more  tardy  and  timid  than  younger  associates,  was  as 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Congress  as  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses.  When  Nicholas  was  voted  down,  he  moved  to  raise 
regular  regiments  to  render  the  war  more  effective  ;  when  Dick- 
insf^n  was  voted  downj  and  the  die  was  irretrievably  cast,  he 
opposed  his  bosom  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  as  a  soldier !  • 
And  the  eftect  of  tliiB  course  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  rela- 

'  He  who  bore  iierosa  (tlie  oc<>aii)  will  suBtain. 

*  Q.  V.  In  Am.  Arelaivpi^.  4tli  s- r.  vM.  fi.  1865. 

*  He  WA»  miult<  a  ^'i^n^i nE  in  t11[!^  rtjnnsylvanla  mQitia,  but  onr  impression  is  that  he 
ietd^ilv  EirKt  cntinteil  av  a  o>immoQ  r-o Idler.  See  his  life  in  Sanderson.  He  snffered  a 
tcmp(iri.ry  enlipi^t^  of  rfjiiUation  tor  votiBe  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
aftorwiiri]E(  rf^covi-rctj  N  futlv,  uml  hrld  me  most  important  offices.  A  grosser  carica- 
tttre  eannot  ht  found  than  Mi.  Adnm^'s  pfctnre  of  him  in  his  Autobiography. 
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tioDS,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  personal  interests,  is  not 
less  observable.  While  swimming  on  the  front  wave  of  revo- 
Intion— 60  decisive  that  "even  Samuel  Adams  was  not  more 
80  "—he  retained  the  respect,  we  might  almost  say  the  affec- 
tion, of  the  most  conservative  Whigs.  From  their  meeting 
in  the  second  Congress  to  the  day  of  their  deaths,  he  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  remained  warm  personal  friends — as  their  cor- 
respondence abundantly  testifies.  The  same  was  as  true  of  the 
Xicholases  and  Pendletons  of  Virginia.  Indeed  we  shall  find 
Dickinson  and  Pendleton  (Nicholas  did  not  survive)  among  the 
most  ardent  of  his  future  supporters  for  the  first  oflice  of  the 
nation. 

To  return  to  our  narrative  of  Congressional  events.  The 
report  on  the  Causes  of  faking  up  Arms,  written  by  Dickinson 
and  Jefferson,  was  presented  to  the  House  on  the  6th  of  July, 
and  was  received  with  the  liveliest  approbation.  Dickinson's 
part  (and  name)  prevented  the  conservatives  from  considering 
the  close  too  animated,  and  the  closing  part,  by  Jefferaon,  recon- 
ciled the  radical  Whigs  to  the  tone  of  what  preceded  it.  We 
make  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dickinson's  substitutions  improved  the 
adaptation  of  the  paper  to  public  feeling.  It  gave  to  it  that 
combination  of  moderation  of  claims  with  firmness  of  purpose, 
which  was  better  suited  to  the  times  than  would  have  been  any 
inkling  of  Jefferson's  more  radical  theory  of  entire  i^^depend- 
ence  of  Parliament.  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  ancestors 
drew  the  sword,  not  to  vindicate  "natural  rights,"  trampled 
down  by  the  attempt  of  England  to  govern  them,  but  as  British 
subjects  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  merely  attempting  to 
redress  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  legal,  but  an  unjust  govern- 
ment. 

We  give  the  peroration  of  the  report,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fiiBt  purely  popular  address  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  also 
to  exhibit  the  strong  desire  for  reconciliation  still  felt  and 
avowed  by  the  most  radical  party : 


**  We  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to 
'J*  tynnny  of  irritable  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice^ 
^ehtre  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
^•^err.  Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom 
»fc»ch  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity 
^  I  right  to  receive  from  us.    We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  guilt  of  resign 
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iog  succeeding  generations  to  the  wretchedness  which  ineyitably  awaits  them,  if  we 
basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon  them. 

**Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect — our  internal  resources  are  great, 
and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge, as  signal  instances  of  the  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  His  proTidence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown 
up  to  our  present  strength,  ^ad  been  previously  exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and 
possessed  of  the  means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fortified  with  these 
animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that, 
exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent  Creator  hath 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to 
assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabated  firmness  and  perseve- 
rance, employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  being,  with  one  mind,  resolved 
to  die  free  men  rather  than  to  live  slaves. 

**  Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them,  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that 
union  which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any  other  nation  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not 
raised  armies,  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  a^d  estab- 
lishing independent  States.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  for  conquest.  We  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies, 
without  any  imputation,  or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of  their  privi- 
leges and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  condition  than  servitude  or  death. 

**  In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  until  the  late  violation  of  it ;  for  the  protection  of  our  pro- 
perty, acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves, 
against  violence  actually  offered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their 
being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before. 

"With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the  supreme  and  impartial  Judge 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his  divine  goodness  to  con- 
duct us  happily  through  this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcili- 
ation on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities 
of  civil  war." 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  Lord  North's  "  Conciliatory  Proposition." 
All  committees  were  chosen  by  ballot,  the  members  taking 
priority  according  to  the  number  of  votes  they  received.  This 
one  comprised,  preeminently,  the  strength  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  arranged  in  the  following  order:  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and  Richard  H.  Lee.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  draft  the  paper,  and 
he  did  so  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  He  modestly  remarks  in 
his  Memoir,  "The  answer  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  that 
subject  having  been  approved,  I  was  requested  by  the  Com- 


^ 
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mittee  to  prepare  this  report,  which  will  account  for  the  simi- 
larity of  feature  in  the  two  instruments." 

There  was  certainly  an  entire  similarity  in  the  positions  of 
the  two  instruments,  and  a  general  one  in  their  diction.  But 
the  last  is  amplified,  and  is  statelier  in  tone.  It  being  the  final 
and  formal  rejection  of  the  British  ultimatum,  like  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  ancient  herald  denouncing  authorized  and  avowed 
war,  and  committing  the  question  henceforth  to  the  sole  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword,  we  cannot  forbear  to  exemplify  its  style  and 
tenor  by  a  liberal  quotation : 

"  Desirous  and  determined  as  we  are  to  consider,  in  the  most  dispassionate  view, 
ererj  seeming  advance  toward  a  reconciliation  made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let 
oor  brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free 
ipirita,  had  even  fair  terms  been  proffered,  as  these  insidious  proposals  were,  with 
drcomstances  of  insult  or  defiance.  A  proposition  to  give  our  money,  accompanied 
with  large  fleets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our  fears,  rather  than  to  our  free- 
dom. With  what  patience  could  Britons  have  received  articles  of  a  treaty  from 
toy  power  on  earth,  when  borne  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  by  military  plenipoten- 
tiaries? We  think  the  attempt  unnecessary  to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  or  by  threat, 
oor  proportional  contributions  to  the  common  defence,  when  all  know,  and  them- 
selves  acknowledge,  we  have  fully  contributed,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  in 
the  character  of  freemen. 

**  We  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  just,  that  the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  oblige 
themselves  to  other  contributions,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their 
trade.  This,  of  itself,  lays  them  under  heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore, 
additional  aids,  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  propor- 
tion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with 
them,  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world :  but  while  the  restrictions  on 
oor  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just  we  should  bear  all  other  bur- 
dens equally  with  tliose  to  whom  every  resource  is  open  ? 

**  We  conceive,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  our 
provisions  for  the  support  of  civil  governments,  or  administration  of  justice.  The 
provifflons  we  have  made  are  such  as  please  ourselves,  and  are  agreeable  to  our 
own  circumstances.  They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government,  and  of 
jnsUce ;  and  other  purposes  than  these  should  not  be  answered.  We  do  not  mean 
that  oor  people  shall  be  burdened  with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for  the 
idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  providing  for  a  civil  list.  While  Parliament 
pvsue  their  plan  of  civil  government,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  we,  also,  hope 
to  pursue  ours  without  molestation. 

"We  are  of  opinion,  the  proposition  is  altogether  unsatisfactory;  because  it 
imports  only  a  suspension  of  the  mode,  not  a  renunciation  of  the  pretended  right, 
to  tax  us ;  because,  too,  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parlla 
Bent,  passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the  trade,  and  altering  the  form  of 
government  of  one  of  our  colonies ;  extending  the  boundaries,  and  changing  the 
^vemment  of  Quebec ;  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and 
tice-admiralty  ;  taking  from  us  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  of  the  vicinage  in  cases 
siecting  both  life  and  property ;  transporting  us  into  other  countries,  to  be  tned 
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for  criminal  offences ,  exempting  by  mock  trials  the  murderers  of  colonists  from 
punishment ;  and  Quartering  soldiers  upon  us  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Nor  do 
they  renounce  the  power  of  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  legislating  for  ns 
themselves,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary,  to  show  they  mean  no  dis- 
continuance of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of  holdmg  out  this  proposi- 
tion, f(»r  restraining  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  provinces  of  New  England ; 
and  for  interdicting  the  trade  of  other  colonies,  with  all  foreign  nations,  and  with 
each  other.  This  proves  unequivocally,  they  mean  not  to  relinquish  the  exerdae 
of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  us. 

**Upon  .he  whole,  this  proposition  seems  to  have  been  held  up  to  the  whole 
world,  to  deceive  it  into  a  belief,  that  there  was  nothing  in  dispute  between  as  bat 
the  mode  of  levying  taxes ;  and  that  the  Parliament  having  been  now  so  good  as  to 
give  up  this,  the  Colonies  are  unreasonable  if  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Whereas,  in 
truth,  our  adversaries  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding,  ad  libitum^  and  of  taxing  ua 
themselves  to  the  full  amount  of  their  demands,  if  we  do  comply  with  it.  ThiB 
leaves  us  without  anything  we  can  call  property:  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which,  in  this  pi  vposal,  they  keep  out  of  sight,  as  if  no  such  point  was  now  in 
contest  between  us,  \hey  claim  a  right  to  alter  our  charters,  and  establish  laws,  and 
leave  us  without  any  security  for  our  lives  or  liberties. 

^*  The  proposition  seems  also  to  have  been  calculated,  more  particularly,  to  lull 
into  fatal  security  our  well-affected  fellow-subjects,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
till  time  should  be  given  for  the  operation  of  those  arms,  which  a  British  minister 
pronounced  would,  instantaneously,  reduce  the  cowardly  sons  of  America  to  unre- 
served submission^  But,  when  the  world  reflects,  how  inadequate  to  justice  are 
these  vaunted  terms ;  when  it  attends  to  the  rapid  and  bold  succession  of  injuries, 
which,  during  a  course  of  eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies :  when  it 
reviews  the  pacific  and  respectful  expostulations,  which,  during  that  whole  time, 
were  the  sole  arms  we  opposed  to  them ;  when  it  observes  that  our  complaints  were 
either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with  new  and  accumulated  injuries ;  when 
it  recollects  that  the  minister  himself,  on  an  early  occasion,  declared,  *that  ho 
would  never  treat  with  America  till  he  had  brought  her  to  his  feet,^  that  an  avowed 
partisan  of  ministry  has,  more  lately,  denounced  against  us  the  dreadful  sentence, 
*  delenda  est  Carthago ;'  and  that  this  was  done  in  presence  of  a  British  Senate,  and 
being  unreproved  by  them,  must  be  taken  to  be  their  own  sentiments,  especially  as 
the  purpose  has  already,  in  part,  been  carried  into  execution,  by  the  treatment  of 
Boston  and  burning  of  Cbarlestown ;  when  it  considers  the  great  armaments  with 
which  they  have  invaded  us,  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  with  which  these 
have  commenced  and  prosecuted  hostilities ;  when  these  things,  we  say,  are  laid 
together  and  attentively  considered,  can  the  world  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  that 
we  are  imreasonable  ?  Or  can  it  hesitate  to  believe  with  us,  that  nothing  but  oar 
own  exertions  may  defeat  the  ministerial  sentence  of  death  or  abject  submission  f** 


This  report  was  adopted  by  Congress,  July  Slst,  and  thus 
the  last  great  measure  of  the  session  was  consummated.  The 
House  adjourned  on  the  first  of  August. 

Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  Virginia  by  the  same  conveyance 
he  left  it,  carrying  in  his  carriage,  until  their  roads  diverged,  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Colonel  Harrison. 
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On  the  llth  of  August,  the  Virginia  Convention,  which  had 
been  taking  the  most  eflScient  steps  to  carry  on  the  war,  balloted 
for  delegates  to  the  next  Congress,  and  the  vote  stood  as  fol- 
lows: P.  Kandolph,  89;  R.  H.  Lee,  88;  Jefferson,  85;  Harri- 
8on,  83;  Nelson,  66;  Bland,  61;  and  Wythe,  68.  Mr.  Bland, 
DOW  old  and  nearly  blind,  declined  a  reelection,  and  F.  L.  Lee 
was  chosen  in  his  place  (receiving  37  votes  to  36  for  Carter 
Braxton).  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Henry  had  declined 
a  reelection. 

During  the  recess,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter,  deserving  our 
attention,  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  John  Bandolph,  who  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Peyton  in  the  Attorney-Generalship  of 
the  Colony.     Mr.  Wirt  thus  describes  this  gentleman : 

**  Mr  Randolph,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  in  person  and  manners  among  the 
most  elegant  gentlemen  in  the  Colony,  and  in  his  profession  one  of  the  most  splen- 
£d  ornaments  of  the  bar.  He  was  a  polite  scholar,  as  well  as  a  profound  lawyer, 
ud  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order.  His  voice,  action,  style,  were  stately,  and 
oieommonly  impreaslve."  >    •    •    • 

When  the  struggle  between  the  Colonies  and  England 
assumed  the  form  of  open  war,  Mr.  Randolph  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  made  his  preparations  to  remove  thither.  Before  his 
departure,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  him  an  earnest  appeal  to 
use  his  efforts  to  produce  a  more  truthful  impression  in  England 
in  regard  to  the  objects  and  character  of  the  American  Colonists. 
As  explanatory  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  most  decided  class 
of  Whigs,  at  this  precise  period,  this  letter  possesses  great 
interest: 

To  JoHH  Rahdolph,  Esq. 

MoiiTiOBXO,  Au(nui  26, 177B. 
DiAft  Sib, 

I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  should  render  it  not  eligible  to  you, 
to  remain  longer  in  it.  I  hope  the  returning  wisdom  of  Great  Britain,  will,  ere  long^ 
pat  an  end  to  this  unnatural  contest  There  may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and 
dispositions  contention  is  pleasing,  and  who,  therefore,  wish  a  continuance  of  con* 
^on,  but  to  me  it  is  of  aU  states  but  one,  the  most  horrid.  My  first  wish  !s  a 
Kstoration  of  our  just  rights ;  my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy  period,  when, 
ooiuisteotly  with  duty,  I  may  withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage,  and 
pais  the  rest  of  my  days  in  domestic  ease  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  desire 
ef  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world.  Perhaps  (for  the  latter  adds  consider* 
aMy  to  the  warmth  of  the  former  wish),  looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reoond* 

>  Wirt's  HMiry,  p.  9S. 
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liation  with  Great  Britain,  I  cannot  help  hoping  jou  may  be  able  to  contribate 
towards  expediting  this  good  work.  I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  jourself,  that 
the  ministry  have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this  side  of  Uie  water, 
who  (for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell),  have  constantly  represented  the  American 
opposition  as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  took  little 
part.  This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at  discretion 
to  an  armed  force.  The  past  and  future  operations  of  the  war  must  confirm  or 
undeceive  them  on  that  head.  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  every  circumstance,  relative  to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded  this  would  go  far  towards  disposing  them  to  reconciliation.  Even  those 
in  Parliament  who  are  called  friends  to  America,  seem  to  know  nothing  of  our  real 
determinations.  I  observe,  they  pronounced  in  the  last  Parliament,  that  the 
Congress  of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  terms  they  held  out,  bat 
-ept  something  in  reserve,  to  give  up ;  and,  in  fact,  that  they  would  give  up  every- 
thing but  the  article  of  taxation.  Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I  can  affirm, 
and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.  Their  continuance  in  this  error  may,  perhaps, 
produce  very  ill  consequences.  The  Congress  stated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought 
possible  to  be  accepted,*  in  order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unreason- 
able. They  gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment prior  to  1764,  leaving  to  British  generosity  to  render  these,  at  some  future 
time,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  interests  of  Britain  would  admit.  But  this  was 
before  blood  was  spilt  I  cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  think,  these  terms 
would  not  now  be  accepted.  I  wish  no  false  sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of  our 
real  intentions,  no  vain  hope  that  p^trtial  concessions  of  right  will  be  accepted, 
may  induce  the  ministry  to  trifle  with  accommodation,  till  it  shall  be  out  of  their 
power  ever  to  accommodate.  If,  indeed.  Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  Colonies, 
be  a  match  for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  Colonies  thrown  into 
their  scale,  they  may  go  on  securely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it  would 
be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our 
accepting  a  foreign  aid,  which,  perhap>s,  may  not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition 
of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condi* 
tion,  to  those  who  still  wish  for  reunion  with  their  parent  country.  I  am  sincerely 
one  of  those,  and  would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  limited, 
than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am  one  of  those, 
too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experience  has  shown  they  will  so  cruelly  exer* 
dse,  would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean. 

If  undcceiviug  the  Minister,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  may  change  his  disposition,  it 
will,  pcTha]j^,  bt>  in  your  po^\  t^r,  by  assisting  to  do  this,  to  render  service  to  the 
wholt*  empirL^  at  the  moat  critical  time,  certainly,  that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether 
Britain  ah  all  ^ouiltiui!  the  hedd  of  the  greatest  empire  on  earth,  or  shall  return  to 
her  orij^inuL  Biatton  m  the  polirtcai  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  reso- 
luitons  of  iho  suLTeeding  win  tor,  God  send  they  may  be  wise  and  salutary  for  us 
aH    I  ^hivH  be  gkd  to  h«^ar  f'ram  you  as  often  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  think  of 

^  We  hav«  no  donht  that  a  p^^riod  should  take  the  place  of  a  comma  after  the  word 
*^  a€ce^ptti<j/'  And  the  ^ucci^e^lin^  words  of  the  sentence  (as  now  printed)  form  the  begin- 
ning or  ihe  n^\i  ones  Mr.  Jk.<ftVi-snn  was  but  a  careless  punctuator  in  his  letters,  and 
at  oftm  brgan  a  ttnttiicf.  ^Hk  a  tmati  letter  as  a  capital.  Consequently,  printers  could  not 
be  expected  always  to  avoid  erroti  of  this  kind. 
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things  here.  You  may  be  at  liberty,  I  expect,  to  oommnnicate  some  things,  con- 
nstently  irith  your  honor,  and  the  duties  you  will  owe  to  a  protecting  nation.  Such 
a  communication  among  individuals,  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  contending 
parties.  On  this  or  any  future  occasion,  if  I  affirm  to  you  any  facts,  your  know- 
ledge of  me  will  enable  you  to  decide  on  their  credibility ;  if  I  hazard  opinions  on 
the  dispositions  of  men  or  other  speculatire  points,  yon  can  only  know  they  are  my 
opinions.  My  best  wishes  for  your  felicity  attend  you,  wherever  you  go,  and 
belieye  me  to  be  assuredly, 

Tour  friend  and  serrant. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  November,  the  same  year,  he  "  cordi- 
ally loved  a  union  with  Great  Britain,"  but  more  "  blood  had 
been  spilt  " — and  his  tone  now  is  of  loftier  warning  and  sterner 
menace.  He  wrote,  from  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
then  in  England  (Nov.  29th) : 

**  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  contest,  our  petitions  told  him  that  from  our  King 
there  was  but  one  appeal.  The  admonition  was  despised,  and  that  appeal  forced  on 
v.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has  but  one  truth  more  to  learn ;  that  after  Colonies 
have  drawn  the  sword,  there  is  but  one  step  more  they  can  take.  That  step  is  now 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were  afraid  we  would  not  take 
it  Beliere  me,  dear  sir,  there  is  not  in  the  British  empire,  a  man  who  more  cor- 
dially lores  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  than  I  do.  But,  by  the  God  that  made  me, 
I  will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connection  on  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliament  propose ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  America.  We 
mrU  neither  inducement  nor  pawer^  to  declare  and  aeeert  a  eeparation.  It  i$  tra//, 
elone^  which  ie  wanting,  and  that  ie  growing  apace  under  the  /ottering  ?iand  of  our 
King,  One  bloody  campaign  will  probably  decide,  everlastingly,  oiir  future  course ; 
I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  campaign  is  decided  on.  If  our  winds  and  waters 
■hould  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shores  from  slavery,  and  General  Howe's  rein- 
forcement should  arrive  in  safety,  we  have  hopes  he  wiU  be  inspirited  to  come  out 
of  Boston  and  take  another  drubbing :  and  we  must  drub  him  soundly,  before  the 
tctptered  tyrant  will  know  we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch  under  his  hand,  and 
kiis  the  rod  with  which  he  deigns  to  scourge  us.'* ' 

This  precisely  accords  with  the  tenor  of  a  letter  which  John 
Adams  wrote  a  friend  two  months  and  a  half  later  (February 
18th,  1776),  which  will  be  found  in  Force's  American  Arch- 
ives, 4th  ser.,  vol.  iv.,  1183.  In  this  he  said  :  "  Reconciliation 
if  practicable,  and  peace  if  attainable,  you  very  well  know 
would  be  agreeable  to  my  inclinations ;  but  I  see  no  prospect, 
no  probability,  no  possibility." 

'  Since  this  portion  of  the  work  was  written,  Francis  Eppes,  Esq.,  of  Tallahassie, 
Florida,  a  grandson  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  has  found  and  kindly  ftinushed  for  our  use  (among 
a  nnQhltade  of  other  papers),  six  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  maternal  grand- 
Jrthcr,  Prancis  Eppes  (Mr.  Jefferson's  brother-in-law),  in  the  year  1776,  while  occupying 
ail  seat  in  Congress.  These  ^ive  interesting  glimpses  of  the  ideas  prevailing  at  tht 
period.  We  have  concluded,  mstead  of  presenting  extracts  here,  to  give  them  entire  in 
Apniim.No.  1.  •-  -e 
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Indeed,  Mr.  Adams  retained  his  desire  for  conciliation  to  a 
much  later  period,  as  appears  from  the  following  remarkable 
passage  in  a  letter  he  wrote  George  A.  Otis  in  1821 : 

**  For  my  own  part,  there  was  not  a  moment  during  the  Rerolution  when  I 
would  not  have  given  everything  I  possessed  for  a  restoration  to  the  state  of  things 
before  the  contest  began,  provided  we  could  have  had  a  sufficient  security  for  its 
continuance."  ^ 

When  the  idea  of  striking  for  independence  began  to  be 
seriously  entertained  by  the  more  decided  Whigs  in  Congress, 
does  not  very  definitely  appear.  John  Adams  conveys  the 
impression,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  from  the  first  reassem- 
bling of  the  Congress  of  1775,  after  the  August  recess,  that  Ae 
incessantly  and  in  speeches  on  the  floor  urged  the  measure.'  He 
says  that  he  avowed  the  same  designs  before  the  recess,  and  that 
they  were  "  no  secret  in  or  out  of  Congi-ess."  *  He  refers  to 
two  letters  of  his,  written  in  July  (1775),  as  in  corroboration  of 
this. 

Per  contra^  when  Otis's  translation  of  Botta's  History  ot  the 
North  American  Revolutionary  War  appeared.  Chief  Justice 
Jay  wrote  tlie  translator,  in  strong  reprobation  of  Botta's  hypo- 
thetical  assertion,  that  the  Americans  (or  a  portion  of  their 
leaders)  entered  the  struggle  aiming  at  independence.  Judge 
Jay  remarked : 

**  Explicit  professions  and  assurances  of  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
(especially  since  the  accession  of  King  William),  and  of  affection  of  and  for  the 
mother  country,  abound  in  the  journals  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  and  of  the 
congresses  and  conventions,  from  early  periods  to  the  ucond  petition  of  Congrw*^ 
in  1776.  If  these  professions  and  assurances  were  sincere,  they  afford  evidence 
more  than  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  charge  of  our  desiring  or  aiming  at  indepen- 
dence. If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  professions  and  assurances  were  factitious  and 
deceptive,  they  present  to  the  world  an  unprecedented  instance  of  long^continued, 
DoiicurfeDt,  ofid  detestable  duplicity  in  the  Colonies.  Our  country  does  not  deserve 
this  oiiiQii§  nnd  disgu^dag  imputation.  During  the  course  of  my  life,  and  until  ths 
wcond  puiUion  of  Confjreta^  tn  1775,  I  never  did  hear  any  Atnerican  of  any  ela9s^  or 
any  detcripHon^  ta^prtu  n  wkhfar  the  independence  of  the  CotonieeJ*^ 

After  citing  some  testimony  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's  to 
the^saiuc  etfectj  but  only  coming  down  to  August,  1774,  when 
the  expression  was  made,  he  added  : 

1  ^p  Ail  aim's  lott«r  in  the  Ltfo  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  by  his  son,  vol.  ii.  p.  416^ 
>  Life  autj  Workit  of  John  AdHma,  vol.  U.  pp.  603-610. 
3  lb.  p]P,  I07f  4l2i  tlp<U9im. 
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'*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this  subject.  It  baa 
tlwtjs  been,  and  stiU  is,  mj  opinion  and  belief,  that  our  country  was  prompted 
tod  impelled  to  independence  by  neeetsity,  and  not  by  choice.  They  who  know 
bow  we  were  then  circumstanced,  know  from  whence  that  necessity  resulted.** ' 

Otis  forwarded  these  statements  to  John  Adams  and  to  Jef- 
fereon,  and  both  fully  concurred  in  their  general  tenor,  without 
taking  any  exception  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  first  public 
broaching  of  independence  ideas— or  rather,  down  to  which 
Mr.  Jay  declares  he  had  heard  no  contrary  ones  broached — 
namely,  the  second  petition  to  the  Bang. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  Judge  Jay  meant  the 
period  of  the  refectwn  of  the  second  petition,  and  not  that  of  its 
being  made  by  Congress.  It  was  made  July  8th  (1775).  It 
contained  such  asseverations  as  this :  "  We  solemnly  assure  yQur 
Majesty  that  we  not  only  most  ardently  desire  the  former  har- 
mony between  her  [Great  Britain]  and  these  Colonies  may  be 
restored,  but  that  a  concord  may  be  established  between  them 
upon  80  firm  a  basis  as  to  perpetuate  its  blessings  uninterrupted 
by  any  future  dissensions  to  succeeding  generations  in  both 
countries,"  etc.  It  was,  indeed,  the  tamest  document  of  the 
session.  Its  humility  of  tone  disgusted  the  bolder  Whigs,' 
though  to  suppose  they  did  not  subscribe  to  its  main  dootrinea^ 
would  be  to  suppose  them  guilty  of  that  "  detestable  duplicity" 
of  which  Mr.  Jay  speaks,  and  guilty  not  only  collectively,  bnt 
individually — because  individually  they  each  and  all  signed  their 
names  to  Aat  petition.  Nearly  half  a  dozen  other  addresses, 
subsequently  agreed  on  by  Congress,  before  the  recess,  either 
directly  or  impliedly  repudiate  the  idea  of  aiming  at  independ- 
ence. Even  Jefferson's  answer  to  the  "  Conciliatory  Propo- 
sition" (adopted  July  31,  the  day  before  the  adjournment),  does 
not  Inrkingly  point  to  ultimate  separation.  Jefferson  says 
expressly,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  XIII.) :  ^^  Itia  well 

\  For  this  letter,  dated  Jan.  13, 1821,  see  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
Mr.  Jeflbrson  relates  the  following  anecdote  on  the  sabject  in  his  Memoir : 

"  Congas  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  indolgence  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  of  their 
Rett  desire  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  respectable  part  of  oar  body,  in  permitting  him  to 
dnv  their  second  petition  to  the  King  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  passing  it  wfth 
Kareely  any  amendment.  The  disgnst  against  its  homility  was  general ;  and  Mr.  Dickin- 
■o&*a  delight  at  its  passage  was  the  only  circnmstance  which  reconciled  them  to  it.  The 
vote  being  passed,  although  ftirther  ooservation  on  it  was  out  of  order,  he  conld  not 
Kfrtin  from  rising  and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded  bv  saying  '  there  is  bat 
we  word,  Mr.  President,  in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove,  and  that  is  tbe  word  Con- 
re» ;'  on  which  Ben  Harrison  rose  and  said  *■  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  paper. 
Mr.  President,  of  which  1  approve,  and  that  is  the  word  Congrui,* " 
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hnovm  that  in  July,  1775,  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and 
establishment  of  Republican  Government,  had  never  yet  entered 
into  any  person's  mind."  This  statement  was  published  on  Jef- 
ferson's authority  while  all  the  important  actors  in  the  Eevo- 
lution  were  yet  alive.  None  of  them,  that  we  have  ever  heard, 
challenged  its  accuracy.  There  was  nothing  certainly  in  the 
act  of  petitioning  the  King,  the  second  time,  or  in  the  character 
of  succeeding  events,  until  the  rejection  of  that  petition,  to  make 
that  the  turning  point  in  American  feeling,  of  which  Judge  Jay 
was  attempting  to  fix  the  date. 

On  the  9th  of  November  (1775)  a  letter  was  received  and 
read  in  Congress,  from  Richard  Penn  and  Arthur  Lee,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  second  petition  to  the 
King,  stating  that  "  no  answer  would  be  given."  This  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  notice  so  humble  a  document,  satisfied  the 
bolder  leading  Whigs — ^men  of  the  stamp  of  the  two  Adamses, 
Jefferson,  and  Lee — that  their  only  choice  was  between  entire 
independence  and  entire  subjugation  ;  and  henceforth  there  is  Ht- 
tle  doubt  that  they,  and  such  as  they,  advocated  it  as  openly  and 
directly  as  the  state  of  public  feeling  permitted ;  though  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  good  reason  for  supposing  that  yet,  or  for  seve- 
ral months  to  come^  avowed  and  unqualified  independence  ideas 
were  put  forth  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  by  any  member  of  that 
body.  Such  avowals  would  yet  have  shocked  and  alarmed  the 
moderate  and  the  timid ;  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
"  keep  front  and  rear  together."  * 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  aver  that  for  a  period  somewhat  anterior 
lo  the  9th  of  November,  1775,  a  few  of  these  bolder  spirits- 
all  the  individuals  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more — did  not  in  their  own  bosoms  contemplate 
the  poseible  necessity  of  sepai^ation — ^nay,  did  not  anticipate  that 
necessity.  They  probably,  too,  talked  of  this  together  in  their 
little  secret  conclaveSj  for  they  trusted  each  other.     We  cannot 

>  It  Is  es-^y  enonf  K  ttow  tn  itec  that  the  bent  of  a  ^ood  deal  that  was  said  and  done  was 
tn  Uioi  dirtf:ivon^  &nd  undoubtedly  iiyc1n8«d  the  ultimate  motive  ;  but  as,  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Adamiiv'e*  ofteaqnoted  lettciTs  in  Jiily,  1776,  which  were  intercepted  and  published  by 
the  l^iftiih,  there  wi^  ^Iwtiya  a  mving  dauM  expressed  or  distinctly  implied.  We  were 
lO  ntea  armlet  mnd  navlcis,  nav,  tofram^  gtmemments^  in  view  of  a  tremendous  sU'Uggl^^ 
Set  oar  object,  aftt^r  alK  wfL»  out  tu  nmrjufr  coneiliation  !  Such  was  the  lan^uagt  neces* 
rarj  tlit  a  period  very  close  on  to  the  Piciaration  of  Independenoe,  for  the  purpose  of 
^'  k«Bpin^  front  and  rear  tojfelher !''  Thb  was  not  now  the  deliberate  and  therefore  tiie 
*' detestable  duplicity"  cniupltiititd  of  by  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  the  iMcettory  resort  of»e(f- 
^fkncf  in  ijnmtdia£t,  pmtmg  and  prttctical  danger,  and  was  as  justifiable,  therefore,  afl 
ft^y  oihat  wUe  of  w\ki* 
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doubt  John  Adams's  assertions  when  he  declares  that  hQfdt 
thns,  or  when  he  declares  that  the  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  de- 
cisive Jefferson  "  went  with  him  at  aU  points.^'  And  certainly 
Samuel  Adams,  preeminently  the  Anarch  of  the  Revolution — 
one  of  the  most  inflexible,  uncompromising,  and  dauntless  men 
that  ever  marched  in  the  bloody  van  of  civil  war— could  not 
have  been  a  jot  behind  the  most  daring  colleague.  R.  H.  Lee 
belonged  to  the  same  personal  and  parliamentary  set.  He  inva- 
riably acted  with  the  Adamses. 

But  John  Adams's  mistake,  in  a  record  written  thirty  years 
afterwards  (and  after  a  century  of  events)  was,  undoubtedly,  in 
supposing  he  talked  openly  in  Congress  throughout  1775,  what 
he  only  talked  among  confidential  associates.  This  mistake 
would  be  not  an  unnatural  one  to  an  accurate  writer,  under 
snch  circumstances :  and  for  an  unquestionably  honest  one,  a 
more  habitually  inaccurate,  careless,  and  contradictory  writer, 
in  regard  to  details,  than  John  Adams,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  whole  history  of  literature.  Mr.  Jay  was  in  Congress 
during  the  whole  period  of  which  he  speaks — from  the  first 
meeting  of  the  first  session  down  to  May,  1776.'  He  was  not 
probably  in  the  secrets,  any  more  than  he  was  in  the  policy,  of 
the  ultra  Whigs.  But  had  Mr.  Adams  openly  advocated  inde- 
pendence on  the  floor  of  Congress  when  he  says  he  did,  the  ear 
of  the  cautious  and  circumspect  Jay  would  not  have  failed  to 
catch  the  sound,  and  his  not  only  scrupulous,  but  most  accurate 
pen  would  never  have  made  the  unqualified  assertions  it  did  to 
the  translator  of  Botta.  Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  himself  drops 
into  one  of  his  customary  contradictions,  (in  his  letter  to  Q.  A. 
Otis)  by  acquiescing  in  all  Judge  Jay's  statements. 

The  point  we  have  discussed  is  not  german  to  any  neces- 
sary topic  of  this  biography ;  but  we  confess  we  are  as  tired 
as  Judge  Jay  was,  of  hearing  the  intensity  of  our  forefathers' 
patriotism  and  foresight  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  their  de- 
cent regard  for  truth  ;  and  we  may  add,  of  what  was  likely  to 
have  been  the  natural  feeling  of  their  hearts,  as  civilized, 
morally  cultivated,  and  politic  men.  Even  Mr.  Wirt,  it  seems 
to  us,  fell  into  this  stale  error,  when  he  recorded  conversations 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  standing  (for  all  that  appears  to  the  con- 

>  He  then  retained  home  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Oonventioii  or  "  Congren  "  of  New 
lork.   Bee  his  Life  and  WritiDgs,  ToL  i.  p.  42. 
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trary,  till  then  unwritten),  to  show  that  his  hero,  Mr.  Henry, 
even  "  before  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  onr  contest,"  foresaw, 
predicted,  and  consequently,  we  are  left  to  infer,  labored  for  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  all  that  followed  it,  with  super- 
prophetic  ken  as  to  details  I  *  Far  be  it  from  us  to  snatch  a  de- 
coration from  the  laurelled  bust  of  Henry.  With  far  more 
"  blanks "  than  Mr.  Wirt^s  private  correspondence  assigns  to 
him,*  he  was  a  man  both  to  be  revered  and  loved.*  But  is  it  at 
all  probable  that  Mr.  Wirt  would  have  claimed  for  him  such  a 
remarkable  prescience  in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, had  he  known  that  a  letter  would  one  day  see  the  light 
which  seems  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Henry  actually  hesi- 
tated a  little  in  regard  to  making  that  declaration,  when  it  was 
finally  proposed?* 

But  why  should  we  wonder,  or  deem  it  any  way  discredit- 
able to  our  ancestors,  that  they  threw  away  the  scabbard  with 
great  hesitation  and  reluctance,  in  that  stem  struggle?  That 
sentiments  of  loyalty  and  aflFection  towards  the  parent  country 
could  survive  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  may  now  seem  a 
matter  of  astonishment ;  but  we  forget,  after  almost  a  century 
of  separation  and  self-government — after  becoming  accustomed 
to  institutions  and  associations  so  different — after  the  formation 
of  an  entirely  new  class  of  ideas  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  an  experience  which  has  demonstrated  the  success  of  those 
ideas — the  innumerable  ties  of  blood,  language,  literature,  legal 
and  social  institutions,  which  linked  our  forefathers  to  the  land 

>  See  Wirt*8  Henry,  p.  111. 

*  For  a  very  carious  and  amusing  letter  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hemy.  and  to  Wirt*t 
maUriaU  for  writing  Iiis  biography,  see  Wirt's  letter  to  Judge  Dabney  Carr,  of  Aug.  20, 
1815,  giTen  in  Kennedy's  Memoirs  of  Wirt,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

*  We  confess  that  there  is  something  irresistibfy  attractive  to  us  in  the  lyrical  genial 
and  in  the  exquisite  naturalness  and  bonhomU  of  hliB  character.  We  think  Mr.  Wirt  has 
dressed  kirn  up  too  much.  Wirt  was  the  embodiment  of  social  cultiyation — Henryof  wild 
nature.  The  letter  to  Carr,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  satisfies  us  that  Wirt  did 
not  Hilly  appreciate,  or  feel  his  subject ;  and  hence  the  troubles  narrated  in  that  Utter.  Yet 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  Henry,  toithout  any  dressing  t^,  would  have  stood  forth  more 
attraetioelu.  more  vigorously  eocn,  to  posterity.  His  yery  faults  would  have  made  him 
more  lovable. 

*  The  letter  referred  to  is  one  from  General  Charles  Lee  (then  in  Williamsburg)  tc 
Mr.  Henry,  stating  the  objections  to  an  immediate  declaration  made  by  the  latter^  in  con- 
yersation,  the  day  6f/ore,  and  attempting  to  convince  Mr.  Henry  that  he  was  in  an  error. 
The  objection  of  Mr.  Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  one  of  time.  He 
thought  the  *^  pulse  of  France  and  Spain  ought  previously  to  have  been  felt.  Lee's  letter 
is  dated  May  7, 1776.  Consequentlpr  the  conversation  took  place  eight  days  before  tiie 
Virginia  Convention  instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  independence, 
and  while  that  subject  uxu  under  discussion.  As  Mr.  Henry  did  not  oppose  the  resolution 
in  the  Convention,  he  probably  did  not  allow  the  views  expressed  to  General  Lee  to 
become  public.  But  tnis,  perhaps,  explains  why,  on  this  occasion  qf  occasions^  his 
**  supernatural  voice  "  was  not  heard  1  For  Lee^s  letter,  see  Am.  Archives,  5th  ler. 
vol.  1.  96. 
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from  which  they  sprung.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  consti- 
tuted authority,  is  ever  strong  in  considerate,  and  perhaps  is 
natural  to  elevated,  minds.  And  the  warmer  sentiment  of 
patriotism,  common  to  all  men,  included  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
anc^tors  England  as  well  as  America.  Great  Britain  was  their 
country  as  much  as  America.  Many  of  them  had  been  bom 
there ;  multitudes  of  them  had  been  educated  there ;  near  and 
dear  relatives  of  all  of  them  continued  to  reside  there.  They 
felt  that  to  separate  themselves  politically  from  it,  was  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  freest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful 
government  on  earth — and  this  for  the  purpose  of  plunging 
into  an  unexplored  and  doubtful  future.  That  future  was  not 
then  illumined  by  the  broad  lights  which  their  own  expedience 
and  that  of  their  posterity  have  since  cast  over  it.  Their  pride, 
their  prejudices,  and  their  aflfections  were  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — their  fathers  and  brothers.  They  were  equally  inheritors 
with  those  fathers  and  brothers  in  the  long  line  of  the  military 
triumphs  and  civic  glories  of  England.  Agincourt  and  Kami- 
lies,  Drake  and  Marlborough,  Elizabeth  and  William  HI.,  were 
words  in  their  national  history.  They  were  the  countrymen  of 
Alfred,  of  the  men  of  Runnymede  and  of  Hampden — of  Bacon, 
Locke,  and  Newton — of  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Bill  of  Eights,  the  legal  and  municipal  institutions  of 
fiigland,  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  The  ancient  and 
peerl^s  abodes  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  and  the 
Isis — the  Bodleian,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  noble  benefactions 
and  accumulations  of  ages  in  philanthropy  and  in  art,  in  many 
a  priceless  collection,  were  theirs.  The  ancient  public  and 
private  customs — the  traditions  and  prejudices — the  social  max- 
ims— the  bravery  and  loyalty  in  man — the  stainless  faith  in 
woman — ^the  happy  and  inviolable  homes — which  were  the 
birthrights  of  Englishmen,  were  theirs. 

To  what  country  were  they  to  turn  for  efficient  aid  in  the 
nnequal  struggle,  unless  to  France  ?  France  was  the  hereditary 
enemy  of  their  blood  and  name.  It  was  a  government  seem- 
.  ingly  little  likely  to  foster  that  liberty  abroad,  of  which  it  did 
not  tolerate  a  vestige  at  home.  It  was  a  country  of  different 
language,  religion,  laws,  social  and  domestic  notions,  physical 
habits,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  intellectual  organizations. 
France  and  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon  had  been  recently 
vou  1—9 
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smitten  and  humbled  by  England  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  American  colonists  had  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this.  On  the  savannas  of  the  Ohio,  and  under  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec,  their  bosoms  had  been  pressed  forward  foremost 
under  the  banner  of  St.  George.  Equally  then  as  Americans 
and  as  Englishmen,  they  hated  Frenchmen.  The  traditional 
prejudices  sucked  in  with  their  mother's  milk,  nurtured  by 
their  nursery  songs,  and  fostered  by  their  national  literature, 
had  been  embittered  by  recent  war  and  mutual  injuries. 

If  not  to  France,  to  what  country  could  the  Americans  then 
turn?  To  Spain,  to  Austria,  to  Prussia  or  to  Eussia?  With 
each  of  these  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  was  less — the 
allianqe  still  more  unnatural.  Could  they  offer  any  induce- 
ments sufficient  to  tempt  the  States  General  of  Holland  into  an 
alliance  in  which  both  parties  would  not  be  a  match  for  the 
flushed  might  of  England  ?  Indeed,  there  was  not  any  single 
power  in  Europe  which,  united  with  the  American  Colonies, 
could,  at  that  precise  juncture,  be  regarded  as  such  a  match.* 
It  required  a  combination  of  European  powers  to  produce  it 
What  materials  had  the  Americans  out  of  which  to  construct 
and  consolidate  such  a  coalition  of  nations,  unless  they  bartered 
for  it  all  and  more  than  they  were  fighting  England  to  save  ? 

The  suggestions  of  rational  caution,  then,  coincided  with  the 
pleadings  of  ancient  affection  against  such  views  as  M.  Botta 
theoretically,  and  without  any  authority  whatever,  assigns  to 
our  forefathers  as  those  which  led  them  to  begin  the  Kevolution- 
ary  struggle.  They  began  that  struggle  to  redress  grievances^ 
not  expecting  or  desiring  a  permanent  separation.  They  never 
struck  for  independence,  until  they  saw  the  only  remaining 
alternative  was  utter  subjugation.  Then  outraged  ancient  affec- 
tion turned  to  hate — then  caution  was  cast  to  the  winds — then, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  despair,  they  resolved  to  be  free,  or 
to  die! 

A  curious  entry  (to  make  a  sudden  descent  in  our  theme) 
occurs  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  pocket  account  book,  before  the  re- 
assembling of  CongreBS.    It  runs  thus : 

^  This  WBS  rkciiledly  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  the  celebrated  foreign  minister 
ot  Fmnci^^  of  thJA  period.  In  rogard  to  his  own  country.  He  again  and  again  afterward! 
aB§iirefl  the  AmeHc'an  ^^tni^terF^  that  it  wonid  not  be  safe  for  France  and  America  both  to 
attt^nipt  to  matrli  EnfrbnEl  tti  this  war—that  the  adhesion  of  o<A«r  allies  most  also  be  pro- 
cured.   Eo^LftAd  wa«  n«ver  before  or  since  so  paramount  in  Europe  afl  at  that  epoch. 
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**  WiUianubttrff^  Augtut  17. — ^Deliyered  to  Carter  Braxton  an  order  on  the  Trea- 
surer in  fayor  of  J.  Randolph,  Attj.  General,  for  £18,  the  purchase  money  for  his 
TioUn.  This  dissolves  our  bargain  recorded  in  the  General  Court,  and  reyokes  a 
legacy  of  £100  sterling  to  him  now  standing  in  my  will,  which  was  made  in  conse- 
qaeace  of  that  bargain." ' 

This  suggests  to  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  retained  his  full 
schoolboy  partiality  for  the  violin.  He  did  so,  indeed,  through 
all  periods  of  his  life.  The  following  entry  occurs  in  Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  said :  *  Albert!  came  over  with  a  troop  of  players  and  after- 
wards taught  music  in  Williamsburg.  Subsequently,  I  got  him  to  come  up  here 
(Monticello)  and  took  lessons  for  seyeral  years.  I  suppose  that  during  at  least  a 
dozen  years  of  my  life,  I  played  no  less  than  three  houre  a  day  (!)  But^  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reyolution,  I  laid  aside  my  yiolin,  and  haye  never  taken  it  up 
igain.  At  first  I  carried  about  with  me  that  little  instrument  which  IVe  given  to 
Lewis ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  matters.  I  have  heard 
Tiotti  often,  but  never  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  him  that  I  have  from 
JJbertL* — *  You  have  two  fine  violins  now  V  *  Yes,  I  have  two  that  would  fetch 
in  Loudon  any  price — one  a  violin  of  Sir  John  Randolph's  (N.  P.  T.  thinks  he 


>  Kr.  Bichard  Bandolph,  of  Washington  (of  the  Tuckahoe  family  of  Bandolphs), 
copied,  as  a  corioaity,  this  record  of  a  bargain,  f^om  the  minutes  of  the  Qeneral  Court, 
ana  it  was  included  among  more  valuable  papers,  kindly  furnished  us  by  that  gentleman. 
The  violin  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  sucn  instruments  and  the  fine  accompanying  col- 
lection of  music,  were  not  very  cmMotabU  things  in  Virginia  at  that  day,  but  the  peculi- 
irity  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  as  well  as  the  portentous  array  of  attesting  witnesses, 
ibowB  that  there  was  as  much  of  the  Jocose  as  the  serious  in  the  arrangement.  Here  is 
tte  paper: 

**(kfU>b0r\\ih,\m, 

*^  It  is  agreed  between  John  Bandoph.  Esq.,  of  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  and  Thomas 
JeflbrBon,  of  the  County  of  Albemarle,  that  m  case  the  said  John  shall  survive  the  said 
Tkonas,  that  the  Ezr's  or  Adm'rs  of  the  said  Thomas  shall  deliver  to  the  said  John 
800  pounds  sterling  of  the  books  of  the  said  Thomas,  to  be  chosen  by  the  said  John,  or 
a  not  books  sufDcient,  the  deficiency  to  be  made  up  in  money :  And  in  case  the  said 
IWnnas  should  survive  the  said  John,  that  the  Executors  of  the  said  John  shall  deliver  to 
the  aaid  Thomas  the  violin  which  the  said  John  brought  with  him  into  Virginia, 
together  with  all  his  music  composed  for  the  violin,  or  in  lien  thereof,  if  destroyed  by 
aaj  accident,  60  pounds  sterling  worth  of  books  of  the  said  John,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
said  Thomas.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  John  and  Thomas  have  hereunto  subscribed 
tkeir  names  and  affixed  their  seals  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

'*  John  Randolph  (L.  S.) 
"  Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of:  "  Th.  Jkffkbson  (L.  S.) 

"O.Wythe, 

"  Tho's  Everand, 

"P.Henry,  Jr. 

"WilLDrew, 

"Bichard  Starke, 

"  Wm.  Johnson, 

"Jt.Steptoe. 
"Virginia,*. 

"  At  a  general  court  held  at  the  capitol  on  the  I2th  day  of  April,  I77I,  this  amement 
was  acknowledged  by  John  Bandolph  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  parties  thereto,  and  ordered 
to  be  recorded. 

"Teste, 

**  Bin.  Waludl,  C.  C  Cor.' 
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saidX'  the  oth^r  a  Cremona  more  than  a  hnndred  years  old.'    (Monticello,  March 
22d,  1826.)"" 

We  suppose  the  Alberti  here  mentioned  was  Dominico,  the 
celebrated  Venetian  musician — ^and  more  celebrated  as  a  harp- 
sichord player  than  a  violinist.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
teacher  was  also  his  (fntnre)  wife's  master  on  the  former  instm- 
ment.  The  "little  instrument  given  to  Lewis"  (his  fourth 
grandson,  Lewis  Randolph)  was  a  "  kit,"  or  small  fiddle — which, 
as  he  remarks,  he  "  carried  about "  with  him,  in  his  younger 
days,  on  journeys,  of  almost  all  kinds.  It  took  up  but  a  trifle 
of  room  packed  in  its  little  case,  and  afforded,  he  used  to  say,  a 
capital  way  of  whiling  away  the  time  before  the  people  were  up 
where  he  was  staying.  It  could  even  be  played  in  doors,  in 
thick  walled  houses,  without  disturbing  the  occupants  of  adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  that  he  never 
took  up  his  violin  again,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  means  that  he  ceased  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  daily 
and  regular  occupation  ;  for  he  certainly  continued  to  play, 
occasionally,  for  his  own  diversion,  or  that  of  others,  until  his 
right  wrist  was  broken  past  (full)  recovery,  in  France.* 


>  It  waSf  instead,  as  Jnst  seen,  John,  the  ton  of  Sir  John. 

'  Compare  this  with  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  JtWenon,  dated  Jane  8th,  1778,  to  a 
correspondent  in  France,  whose  address  is  lost : 

**  If  there  is  a  gratification,  which  I  envy  any  people  in  this  world,  it  is  to  yonr 
country  its  mnsic.  This  is  the  favorite  passion  of  my  sool,  and  fortune  has  cast  mV  lot 
in  a  country  where  it  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  barbarism.  From  the  line  of  life  in  which 
we  conjecture  you  to  be,  I  have  for  some  time  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  you  here.  Should 
the  event  prove  so,  I  shall  ask  your  assistance  in  procoiing  a  substitute,  who  may  be  a 
proficient  m  flinging,  etc.,  on  the  harpsichord.  I  should  be  contented  to  receive  such  an 
one  two  or  three  years  hence ;  when  it  is  hoped  he  may  come  more  safely  and  find  here 
a  greater  plenty  of  those  usefhl  things  which  commerce  alone  can  ftomish. 

**  The  bounds  of  an  American  fortune  will  not  admit  the  indulgence  of  a  domestio 
band  of  musicians,  vet  I  have  thought  that  a  passion  for  music  might  be  reconciled  with 
tiiat  economy  which  we  are  obliged  to  observe.  I  retain  among  mv  domestic  servants  a 
gardener,  a  weaver,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  stone-cutter,  to  which  I  would  add  a 
vtgnenm.  In  a  country  where,  like  yours,  music  is  cultivated  and  practised  by  every 
class  of  men,  I  suppose  there  might  be  found  persons  of  these  trades  who  could  perform 
on  the  French  horn,  clarinet,  or  nautbov,  ana  bassoon,  so  that  one  might  have  a  band 
of  two  French  horns,  two  clarinets,  two  nautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  without  enlarging  their 
domestic  expenses.  A  certainty  of  employment  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  to  find  them,  if  they  chose,  a  conveyance  to  their  own  country,  misht 
induce  tnenTto  come  here  on  reasonable  wages,  without  meaning  to  give  you  trouble, 
perhaps  it  might  be  practicable  for  you,  in  your  ordinary  intercourse  with  your  people, 
to  find  out  such  men  disposed  to  come  to  America.  Sobriety  and  good  nature  would  be 
desirable  parts  of  their  characters.  If  you  think  such  a  plan  pracucable,  and  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  inform  me  what  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  on  my  part.  I  will  take  ctre 
that  it  shaU  be  done.  The  necessary  expenses,  when  informed  of  them,  I  can  remit 
before  they  are  wanting,  to  any  port  in  France,  with  which  country  alone  we  have 
safe  correspondence. 
*  Oapt.  Blbby,  an  aid-de-camp  of  General  Frader,  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga,  and 
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The  memoranda  of  this  period  (the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1775)  show  Mr.  Jefferson  busy  in  making  additions  to  his  house 
—improving  the  grounds  and  roads  about  it,  and  extending  his 
kitchen  garden.  Of  a  somewhat  fastidious  appetite,  and  sub- 
asting  mostly  on  vegetables,  he  cultivated  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  esculents,  and  collected  them  with  care  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  on  every  opportunity,  from  Europe. 

His  family,  in  Albemarle,  now  consisted  of  thirty-four  free 
persons  and  eighty-three  slaves.  His  oldest  child,  Martha,  was 
Dearly  three  years  old.  His  second,  Jane  Randolph,  died  in 
September,  aged  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

He  illness  and  death  of  this  child  prevented  him  from  set- 
ting out  for  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress  before  the 
25th  of  September,  though  that  body  had  convened  on  the  5th, 
and  obtained  a  quorum  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son reached  the  seat  of  government,  this  time,  in  six  days  I 

Congress  continued  to  proceed  with  its  usual  mixture  of 
caution  and  vigor,  until  the  news  arrived  of  the  King's  refusal 
to  notice  its  second  petition.  That  very  day  (November  9th) 
the  members  signed  a  written  pledge  *'  not  to  divulge  directly  or 
indirectly"  anything  in  relation  to  incomplete  proceedings,  with- 
out leave,  or  anything  determined,  which  the  House  should 
order  to  be  kept  secret,  and  that  any  violator  of  this  pledge 
should  be  expelled,  "  and  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
America."  On  the  29th  the  House  adopted  a  letter  to  the  Col- 
onies' Agents,  in  regard  to  the  King's  refusal  to  notice  their 
second  petition,  and  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
August  23d,  in  which,  though  they  avow  their  determination 
"to rely  to  the  last  on  Heaven  and  their  own  virtuous  efforts  for 
•ecurity  against  the  abusive  system  pressed  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  ruin  of  America,"  they  declare  "  there  is  nothing 
more  ardently  desired  by  North  America  than  a  lasting  union 
▼ith  Great  Britain  on  terms  of  just  and  equal  liberty !"  On  the 
6th  of  December,  a  spirited  declaration  was  adopted  inj;egard 
to  the  Royal  Proclamation  (declaring  the  Colonies  in  a  state  of 

w^owaaiaed  with  the  other  Saratoga  prisonera  for  several  jears  at  Charlottesvflle. 
▼Wria,  and  who  snbscqnently  settled  In  New  York,  informed  a  Mend  of  ours  (Gen.  J. 
A.  Dix),  that  in  fte  frequent  visits  of  the  British  officers  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  hoase,  roosio 
»••  often  mtrodnced — all  who  conld,  playing  on  some  Instniment,  or  singing  with  their 
hest  and  hostess.  He  said  he  (Bibby)  often  played  dnets  on  the  violin  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
•M,  tnd  he  eonsidered  him  the  finest  anprofessional  player  he  ever  heard  on  the  instm 
*BeQt  Bibby  himself  was  a  fine  player. 
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rebellion,  etc.),  in  which  a  want  of  allegiance  to  "  our  King^  is 
expressly  repudiated,  and  the  "British  Constitution"  pro- 
nounced "  our  best  inheritance  1" 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  home  on  the  28th  of  December. 
We  are  not  able  to  state  positively  the  occasion  of  this  absence, 
but  the  presumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  antecedents  of  the  fact  thus  stated  in  his  pocket 
account  book:  "March  31,  (1776).  My  mother  died  about 
eight  o'clock  this  morning  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age.*'  Ho 
did  not  take  his  seat  again  in  Congress  (the  same  record  shows) 
until  Monday,  May  13th,  1776,  in  the  midst  of  exciting  events! 
This  will  account  for  his  name  not  appearing  in  so  many  of  the 
preliminary  steps  which  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.*  Keasons  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  absence  will  be  by  and  by  mentioned. 

Congress  had  kept  continuously  in  session  from  his  departure 
until  his  return.  We  will  not  enumerate  in  detail  those  well 
known  historic  events,  in  and  out  of  that  body,  which  had 
occurred  in  the  interval,  but  an  allusion  to  some  of  the  leading 
ones  is  necessary  to  the  continuity  of  our  narration. 

Disastrous  news  arrived  from  England  before  the  close  of 
the  winter  of  1775-6.  The  King  had  opened  Parliament  with 
a  speech  in  which  he  had  denounced  the  Colonists  as  rebels, 
seeking,  with  deceitful  pretences,  to  establish  an  independent 
empire ;  and  his  Majesty  recommended  decisive,  coercive 
measures  against  them.  Enough  members  were  found  in  Par- 
liament selfishly  anxious  to  retain  America  in  a  position  of  mere 
convenience  to  British  commercial  and  navigation  interests,  or 
instigated  by  their  high  monarchical  principles,  or  exasperated 
by  collision,  or  instigated  by  love  of  place  and  the  smiles  of  a 
Court,  to  constitute  a  decisive  majority  in  that  body  as  hostile 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people,  as  that 
Sovereign  whose  bigoted  love  of  prerogative  and  sordid  obsti- 
nacy had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  pushing  matters  to  their 
present  pass.  Accordingly,  the  answer  to  the  Royal  Address 
(adopted  by  a  vote  of  seventy-six  to  thirty-three  in  the  Lords, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  to  one  hundred  and  eight 

1  And  It  accounts  also  for  the  fonowing  remark  in  John  Adams's  Antobiograpby: 
"  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  now  [Jnly,  1776,]  abont  a  year  a  member  of  Gongreis.  but 

had  attended  his  duty  in  the  House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  etc"^I4ft  and  frorh* 

Tol.  ii.  D.  611 
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in  the  Commons)  gave  assurances  of  the  firm  support  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  proposed  measures.  The  very  moderately  concili- 
atory propositions  made  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  were  summarily  voted  down,  and  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  December  the  atrocious  "  Prohibitory 
Act,"  as  it  was  generally  designated,  passed.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  war  unrestrained  by  the 
customs,  and  unmitigated  by  the  decencies  of  civilization.  It 
anthorized  the  confiscation  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes, 
and  those  of  all  nations  found  trading  in  American  ports.  It 
authorized  British  commanders  to  impress  American  crews  into 
the  British  Navy,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
voluntarily  enlisted  seamen ;  that  is,  to  give  them  a  choice 
between  parricide  and  being  hung  at  a  yard-arm  1  *  Finally, 
it  referred  all  future  negotiations  to  two  Commissioners,  to  be 
sent  out  along  with  a  conquering  armament,  who  were  allowed 
to  grant  pa/rcUms  to  individuals  and  Colonies,  on  suhmissiony 
thus  leaving  no  future  alternative  opposed  to  the  latter  but  the 
sword,  and  indicating  that  henceforth  all  appeals  to  King  or 
Parliament  were  cut  off.  Against  this  measure,  not  exceeded 
in  pure  despotism  by  any  in  the  history  of  the  Plantagenet 
monarchs  before  Magna  Charta,  which  nothing  in  the  mad 
struggles  of  the  Stuarts  had  equalled,  the  warnings  and  en- 
treaties of  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  and  a  Burke,  were  lifted  up  in 
Tainl 

Concurrently  with  these  legislative  steps,  the  practical  ones 
for  carrying  on  the  war^  with  a  large  army,  were  entered  upon. 
Findbg  it  diflBcult  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary 
recruits  at  home,'  and  that  the  existing  English  and  Irish  regi- 
ments embarked  with  such  reluctance  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  the  transports  "to  keep  them  from 
deserting  by  wholesale,"  *  the  Ministry  successively  applied  to 
Russia,  the  States-Ceneral,  and  finally,  several  of  the  German 
States  for  mercenaries.     But  the  fierce  semi-barbarous  battalions 

*  It  was  in  annsioii  to  this,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said :  **  He  [the 
XiDf ]  has  constrained  onr  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear  arms  agunst 
tMr  coontry.  to  become  the  ezecntionen  of  their  fHends  and  brethren,  or  to  faU  them- 
Mlvet  by  their  hands.*' 

*  Arthur  Lee  enclosed  a  confidential  letter  to  Franklin,  Feb.  13. 1776,  in  which  it  is 
declared :  **  They  [the  Hinistrr]  have  fonnd  it  impossible  to  recmit  in  England,  Ireland, 
tr  Scotlttod,  though  the  leading  people  of  the  last  are,  to  a  man,  violently  against 

*  See  eame  letter.    Am.  Archives,  ith  ser.  vol.  iv.  1126. 
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which  under  JEtomanzoff  and  Sawarrow  had  carried  the  banneiB 
of  Catherine  II.  over  the  desolated  fields  of  Poland  and  Moldayia, 
through  the  horrors  of  Bender,  were  not  to  be  sold  to  execute 
the  slaughters  of  the  King  and  Government  of  "  free  and  consti- 
tutional England."  The  States-General  refused  the  price  of 
blood  in  terms  of  indignant  scorn.'  The  infamy  of  filling  up 
the  British  armament  was  reserved  for  the  Princes  of  three 
or  four  petty  German  States — Princes  and  States  destined  in 
a  few  short  years,  under  the  spuming  heel  of  an  invader,  to 
drain  the  bitter  cup  of  retribution  to  the  dregs — and  thus  a 
foreign  horde,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  Englishmen, 
as  ignorant  and  unbiterested  in  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
as  the  horses  they  rode,  or  the  cannons  they  pointed,  were  sent 
by  one  to  subjugate  another  portion  of  the  British  realm  1  * 

As  the  news  of  these  events  successively  reached  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  people,  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1775-6, 
the  contest  took  a  new  coloring.  Not  only  the  bold,  but  the 
moderate  began  now  to  see  the  real  alternative  before  them. 
And  at  a  critical  moment  the  remedy,  and  the  path  to  it,  were 
pointed  out  by  a  master  hand.  "  Common  Sense "  was  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Paine,  and  a  more  effective  popular  appeal 
never  went  to  the  bosoms  of  a  nation.  Its  tone,  its  manner, 
its  biblical  allusions,  its  avoidance  of  all  openly  impassioned 
appeals  to  feeling,  and  its  unanswerable  common  sense  were 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  great  audience  to  which  it  was 
addressed;  and  calm  investigation  will  satisfy  the  historical 
student  that  its  effect  in  preparing  the  popular  mind  for  the 

>  See  opinion  giyen  by  Johan  Drrk  Van  der  CAFELLiNf  upon  the  request  of  the  Kinc 
of  Great  Britain  Tor  fhe  loan  of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  in  the  Aasembly  of  the  StaAetor 
OvKBTSSBL.  December,  1776,  in  Am.  Archives,  ith  ser.  toI.  iy.  285.  It  reads  Oeone 
m.  as  pretty  a  lecture  on  his  condact  as  can  be  round  in  the  American  manifestoes  of  the 
period,  and  the  writer  declares  he  *'  thinks  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man's  esteem, 
and  looks  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending  in  a  becommjg,  manly,  and  retigioia 


the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  Scotch  Brigade  was  not  loaned  1 

*  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  these  troops  to  say,  that  ther  generaOy  came  as  rehie* 
tantly  as  did  the  British.  Various  letters  of  the  period  prove  this.  And  no  troops  were 
■ent  to  America  who  conducted  themselves  more  miloly,  or  who  comtimud  so  smcerely 
to  bewail  the  nature  of  their  service.  When  their  blood  got  up,  the  BriUak  troops  fatpi 
all  their  original  misgivings!  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  more  of  this  mlference 
hereafter. 

But  even  this /orecd  recruiting  in  Germany,  stung  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  feelinn 
of  the  German  settlers  of  America,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  In  some  places  (it  Is 
recorded  by  the  historian  Grahame),  the  cUL  and  ntperanimaUd  men  formed  themsalves 
into  volunteer  companies,  expressly  to  meet  those  who  by  selling  their  swordi  to  • 
foreign  tyrant,  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  German  father-land. 
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Declaration  of  LidependeDce,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  paper, 
q>eeeb,  or  document  made  to  favor  it,  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
exaggeration  to  add,  than  all  other  sach  means  put  together. 

John  Adams,  with  a  childish  petulance,  and  with  a  rancor 
80  Tehement  that  it  appears  ridiculous,  spares  no  occasion  to 
nnderrate  Paine's  services,  and  to  assault  his  opinions  and 
character.  We  cannot  attribute  this  to  the  sincere  prejudices 
which  might  have  influenced  Mr.  Adams's  Puritan  ancestors 
on  the  score  of  religion ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  Mr. 
Adams's  own  religious  views,  as  developed  in  his  later  corres- 
pondence with  Jeflferson,  will  leave  it  difficult  to  say  where  he 
had  vastly  the  advantage  of  Paine,  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy, 
if  tried  by  that  Puritan  standard.'  In  short,  his  transparent 
motive  seems  to  be  to  decry  the  author  of  a  paper  which  had 
too  much  the  credit  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  a  credit  which  Mr.  Adams  was  more 
than  anxious  to  monopolize.' 

Let  us  be  just.  Paine's  services  in  paving  the  way  to  the 
Declaration,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page 
with  John  Adams's.  Moreover,  Independence  would  have 
been  declared,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  early,  had  Paine  never 
written.  But  he  did,  at  a  propitious  moment,  and  with 
eonsammate  adaptation,  write  a  paper  which  went  like  the 
arrow  which  pierces  the  centre  of  the  target.  Its  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  tremendous  where  it  was  addressed.  Nay,  it 
leached  elsewhere.  The  brilliantly  intellectual  General  Charles 
Lee  wrote  General  Washington,  that  this  "  masterly,  irresistible 
performance,"  convinced  hmi  "  of  the  necessity  of  separation."  • 
General  Washington  wrote  Joseph  Eeed  (January  31,  1776) : 
''A  few  more  such  flaming  arguments  as  were  exhibited  at 
Fahnouth  and  Norfolk,  added  to  the  sound  doctrine  and  un- 
answerable reasoning  contained  in  the  pamphlet  *  Common 
Sense,'  will  not  leave  numbers  at  a  loss  to  decide  on  the  pro 
piety  of  a  separation."  *  The  work  run  through  innumerable 
editions  in  America  and  France.    The  world  rung  with  it 

'  We  do  not,  of  coutm,  bere  speak  of  Mr.  Adams  merely  as  a  CTnttorian— bat,  as 
itMed  Id  the  text,  tn  the  Ughi  qf  the  rdigiaut  vietot  deodoped  in  hit  corraepandmot 
-^     Ito. 


*  Let  the  reader,  as  one  instance,  read  his  Aatobiographj  for  1775.    Oommence  at 
^6I3.  ToL  ii.  of  his  Life  and  Works. 

*  For  this  letter,  see  Am.  ArohiTes,  ith  ser.  vol.  It.  889. 

*  See  ibid.  4th  ser.  vol.  !▼.  p.  889.     The  sentence  we  qnote  shoirs  that  Qeneral 
WnUoffton  eottld  be  guilty  of  a  pan!    Falmoath  and  Norfolk  had  been  «d  on  >lrf  by  th9 
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We  confess  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Paine's  religions 
views.  If  his  personal  character  was  what  it  is  most  commonly 
alleged  to  have  been  (though  it  is  now  said  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  and  even  out  and  ont  inven- 
tion, on  this  head),  there  was  much  in  it  that  no  man  can  admire. 
But  concede  all  the  allegations  against  him,  and  it  still  leaves 
him  the  author  of  "  Common  Sense,"  and  certain  other  papers 
which  rung  like  clarions  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Kevolution- 
ary  struggle — inspiriting  the  bleeding,  and  starving,  and  pesti- 
lence-stricken, as  the  pen  of  9W  other  man,  ever  inspirited  them. 
Whatever  Paine's  faults  or  vices,  however  dark  and  crapulous 
the  close  of  his  stormy  career,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  Uie 
patriot,  and  especially  as  the  Eevolutionary  and  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  writer,  shame  rest  on  the  pen  which  dares  not  do  him 
justice !  And  shame,  also,  ought  to  rest  on  the  most  cursory 
narrator  of  the  events  which  heralded  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  should  omit  to  enumerate  the  publication  of 
"  Common  Sense"  among  them  I 

Congress  continued  to  fully  keep  up  with  the  public  feeling 
in  its  enactments ;  nay,  we  think  it  was  generally  sor^ewhat  in 
advance  (that  is,  taking  all  the  Colonies  together),  and  that  its 
constant  effort  was  to  tone  up  and  prepare  the  general  mind  (in 
some  places  it  was  not  necessary)  for  the  decisive  step.  It 
admits  of  no  dotibt  that  pretty  early  in  1776,  all  the  true  Whigs 
in  Congress,  moderates  as  well  as  ultras,  became  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  separation,  and  that  henceforth  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  with  them. 

Enactments  placing  the  struggle  on  the  footing  of  open  war, 
instead  of  mere  insurrection — issuing  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  against  the  enemies  of  our  commerce — advising  the 
local  authorities  to  disarm  the  disaffected — opening  the  ports  of 
the  country  to  all  nations  but  Great  Britain — directing  negotia- 
tions for  foreign  alliances  to  be  undertaken — ^were  successively 
made.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  May,  a  resolution,  prepared  by 
John  Adams  and  R.  H.  Lee,  passed  the  House,  advising  all  the 
Colonies  to  form  governments  for  themselves  ;  and  in  this,  unlike 
preceding  instances  of  giving  advice  on  the  same  subject,  no 
limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  governments  to  be  formed  "to 
the  continuance  of  the  present  dispute,"  was  inserted.  This, 
with  a  befitting  preamble,  written  by  John  Adams,  was  adopted 
on  the  15th  (the  day,  or  the  day  after,  Jefferson  again  took  his 
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8eat%  and  was,  obviously,  a  long  and  bold  stride  in  the  direction 
of  independence,  and  must  have  been  understood  by  all  as  its 
sigDal  and  precursor. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonial  Legislatures  exhibited  almost  exact 
epitomes  of  the  Federative  one — only  all  had  not  yet  advanced 
to  precisely  the  same  point  All  were  progressing  more  or  less 
rapidly  towards  independence.  In  all,  there  were  able  men — ^in 
some,  quite  as  able  as  their  representatives  in  Congress.  In  some 
cases,  as  must  ever  happen  in  popular  government,  the  repre- 
sentative was  toning  up  his  constituency ;  in  others,  the  constitu- 
ency their  representatives,  for  the  final  leap.  So  it  happened, 
too,  between  the  local  administrations  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  or  Congress  collectively.  They  constantly  acted 
and  reacted  on  each  other.  Congress  cheered  on  those  whom 
peculiar  circumstances  had  rendered  more  backward,  and  it 
tarried  for  them  a  little  by  the  way ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
pradently  waited  for  the  prompting  of  the  more  forward.  Thus 
it  avoided  the  appearance  of  dominating  over  public  opinion — 
thus  it  "  kept  front  and  rear  together." 

"  Early  in  April  (12th),  North  Carolina  "  empowered  "  her 
delegates  "  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  other  Colonies  in 
declaring  independency."  *  At  its  "  May  session"  (the  day  of 
the  month  not  appearing  in  the  record  under  our  eye),  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  abolished  its  act  of  allegi- 
ance, and  directed  all  commissions  and  legal  processes  hence- 
forth to  issue  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
"Governor  and  Company."'  The  Connecticut  General  Assem- 
bly, which  met  on  the  9th  of  May,  before  its  adjournment 
(date  not  before  us),  repealed  its  act  against  high  treason,  and 
made  the  same  order  with  Rhode  Island  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 
cesses.* On  the  15th  of  May,  Virginia  took  a  still  more  deci- 
sive step,  by  instructing  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  etc. — and  it,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  the  Rubicon  for  itself,  by  ordering  an  unlimited  and 
nnconditional  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  "  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment"  in  other  words,  "  a  Constitution  "  to  be  framed.  The 
resolutions  were  reported  by  Colonel  Archibald  Cary.     The 


>  He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  14th.         *  Amer.  Archiyes,  4th  ser.  toI.  ▼.  860 
•  Ajoer.  Archives  4th  aer.  vol.  ▼.  1216.         «  lb.  4th  ser,  vol.  ▼.  1604, 1605. 
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first,  after  an  exceedingly  appropriate  and  dignified  preamble, 
was  as  follows : 

'*  Jtetolvedf  tmaiUmouify^  That  the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  Colonj 
in  General  Congress,  be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  bodj  to  dedan 
the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to, 
or  dependence  upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  thej  give 
the  assent  of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  whatever  measures  may  be 
thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  Congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and  a 
confederation  of  the  Colonies,  at  such  time,  and  in  the  manner,  as  to  them  shaQ 
seem  best :  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  internal  concerns  of  each  Colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  Colonial 
legislatures.** ' 

By  the  originally  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention^ 
lying  before  ns,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  delegates  of  Albe- 
marle was  George  Gilmer,  who  sat  for,  or  as  the  substitute  of, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Three  other  of  the  delegates  in  Congress, 
Harrison,  K.  H.  Lee,  and  Wythe,  were  also  members  of  the 
Convention ;  but  none  of  them  left  Congress  to  take  a  seat  in  it 
until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  return,  and  subsequently  two  of  them 
(Lee  and  Wythe)  did.  We  find,  by  entries  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
account  book,  up  to  nearly  the  day  of  his  setting  out  for  Phila- 
delphia, that  he  was  collecting  money,  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, to  buy  powder  to  be  used  in  Virginia,  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  We  cannot  but  suspect  that  in  these 
facts  we  find  a  clue  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  long  absence  from  Coa- 
gress.  There  was  probably  a  motive  in  four  members  of 
Congress  allowing  themselves  to  be  elected  to  this  convention, 
for  none  of  them,  beside  Harrison,  had  a  seat  in  that  of  1775.* 
What  was  that  motive  ?  Was  it  not  to  keep  up  a  communica- 
tion between  Virginia  and  Congress,  as  we  have  observed  was 
done  on  a  former  occasion,  when  an  all-important  measure  was 
on  foot?  We  have  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  once  before  kept  at  home 
to  frame  and  secure  the  passage  of  a  paper  where  Confess 
desired  Virginia  to  set  the  pattern^  and  desired  it  to  solicit  from 
itself  (Congress)  precisely  what  Congress  had  in  the  minds  ol 
the  members  pre-resolved  to  do.  And  in  that  case  (the  answer 
to  Lord  North's  "Conciliatory  Proposition"),  the  paper   so 

>  The  latter  provisloii  wm  also  inserted  in  the  North  Carolina  resolntioim.  This 
shows  whether,  at  the  <mUHy  the  American  confederacy  was  desired  to  be  a  onion  of  the 
ptopU  or  of  the  gootrnnuntM, 

*  The  originally  published  proceedings  of  the  ConTention  of  1776  lie  before  as. 
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prepared  was  presented  in  the  Virginia  Convention   by  the 
same  person,  Mr.  Jefferson's  kinsman  and  early  and  confiden- 
tial fiiend,  Colonel  Archibald  Cary.     Our  conjectnres  do  not 
ertend  to  the  mere  drafting  of   the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
May  15th.    Mr.  Jefferson  might  or  might  not  have  had  a  hand 
in  this ;   and  we  regard  that  question  as  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence.     But  we  do  believe,  from  the  facts  mentioned,  and 
fix)m  several  trifling  corroboratory  hints  not  perhaps  separately 
worth  specific  mention,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  being  called  home 
as  stated,  remained  there,  by  some  understanding  probably 
with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  colleagues,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for,  and  concert  with  the  prominent  men  elected 
to  the  Convention,  the  step  which  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
May.     It  might  or  might  not  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
"supernatural  voice"  of  the  old  popular  leader,  in  the  Conven- 
tion (Henry),  would  remain  silent  on  this  question.    Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  take  a  seat  in  the  body,  but  he  remained  «t  home 
until  its  session  commenced.    A  second  and  concurrent  object 
has  been  mentioned,  the  raising  of  money  for  the  purposes  spe- 
cified.   This  is  the  only  rational  solution  we  can  give  of  the 
long  and   remarkable   absence  from  Congress,  in   such  a  pe- 
riod as   the  spring    of    1776,  of  a  member  conceded  on   all 
iiands  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and  ener- 
getic of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.     His  account  books  do  not 
give  an  inkling  of  any  business  of  his  own  during  the  period, 
but  that  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  and  in  truth  there  was  less 
than  the  usual  quantity  even  of  such  business.    The  death  of 
his  mother  rendered  no  important  settlements  or  other  arrange- 
ments necessary.    The  family  business  was  in  so  systematic  a 
train,  that  this  event  did  not  make  six  hours'  labor  necessary 
to  perfectly  re-adjust  it.    And,  finally,  had  Mr.  Jefferson  been 
lolling  at  home  in  inglorious  ease  for  more  than  four  months 
during  this  most  eventful  session,  is  it  probable  that  almost  as 
soon  as  he  returned,  a  vote  of  Congress  would  have  placed  him 
in  the  chairmanship  of  the  most  important  and  most  honorable 
committee  to  which  the  Revolution  had  given  birth — that  to 
draft  the  Declaration    of  Independence?     We    cannot    but 
believe  it  was  well  understood  he  had  been  very  patriotically 
employed !    Nay,  we  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  nature  of 
that  patriotic  service  was  understood,  and  that  this  actually  had 
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some  connection  with  his  being  placed  on  the  committee  for 
drafting  that  Declaration  which  Virginia  had  called  for. 

Mr.  Adams  is  the  only  one  who  has  allnded  to  his  absence, 
and  he  vaguely  and  without  explanatory  remark,  showing  that 
he  had  no  very  definite  recollections  concerning  it,  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years.  But  is  it  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  makes  no 
allusion  to  such  a  mission  on  his  part,  in  his  Memoir  or  his 
Correspondence  ?  Neither  does  he  allude  to  his  aisence.  Nei- 
ther does  he  mention  his  collection  of  money  for  Boston,  which 
appears  in  black  and  white  in  his  accounts.  Neither  does  he 
anywhere  hint  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Safety  Committee 
of  his  county ;  or  that  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Convention  of 
1776 ;  or  a  hundred  other  facts  that  a  small  man  would  con- 
sider important,  which  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  our 
memory  (and  which  the  reader  will  constantly  discover  as  we 
proceed).  This  criterion  would  be  the  last  one  on  earth  by 
which  it  would  do  to  try  Mr.  Jefferson  I 

The  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  made  choice  of  Richard 
H.  Lee  to  move  the  resolutions  contained  in  their  instructions  of 
May  15th ;  and  he  did  so  on  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  June,  John 
Adams  seconding  them.  Their  consideration  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  debated  throughout  Saturday  and  the  succeed- 
ing Monday.    On  the  latter  day  (10th)  Congress  resolved  : 

**  That  the  consideration  of  the  first  resolution  be  postponed  to  Monday,  the 
first  day  of  July  next ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  that  no  time  be  lost,  in  case  the 
Ck>ngres8  agree  thereto,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  decUration  to 
the  effect  of  the  said  first  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words :  That  these.  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolred 
from  aU  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totaUy  dissoWed.'* 

For  this  delay  of  twenty  days  on  the  "  first  resolution,"  Mr. 
Jefferson  assigns  the  following  reason  in  his  Memoir : 

"  It  appearing  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  that  the  Colonies  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  PennAyWauia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina  were  not  yet 
matured  for  falling  from  the  parent  stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  adrancing  to  that 
Mate  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  a  while  for  them,  and  to  postpone  the 
final    ecision  to  July  Ist." 

The  debate  on  the  8th  and  10th  had  been  earnest  and  ani* 
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mated— John  Adams,  K.  H.  Lee,  Mr.  Wythe,  **  and  others," 
speaking  in  the  aflirmative — Mr.  Wilson,  Kobert  R  Livingston, 
K  Rutledge,  Mr.  Dickinson,  "and  others,"  in  the  negative. 
These  speakers'  names  and  a  synopsis  of  their  arguments,  are 
given  by  Jefferson.  He  distinctly  states,  without  any  exception, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  declared  "they  were  friends 
to  the  measures  themselves,  and  saw  the  impossibility  that  we 
should  ever  again  be  united  with  Great  Britain,  yet  they  were 
against  adopting  it  at  this  time."  *  Their  principal  ai'guments 
were  tliat  the  people  of  the  middle  Colonies  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  step — that  premature  action  might  lead  to  dissension  and 
even  to  secession — that  this  would  not  only  produce  its  own 
direct  disastrous  consequences,  but  prevent  us  from  obtaining 
foreign  aid — that  we  had  little  reason  to  expect  aid  from  those 
to  whom,  as  yet,  we  had  alone  cast  our  eyes,  France  and  Spain, 
because  they  "  had  reason  to  be  jealous  of  that  rising  power 
which  would  one  day  certainly  strip  them  of  all  their  American 
possessions,"  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
side  with  England,  the  one  to  recover  Canada,  and  the  other 
the  Floridas' — that  at  all  events  we  should  soon  hear  from 
France,  and  if  our  present  campaign  was  successful  (as  was 
anticipated),  we  could  make  alliance,  if  at  all,  on  better  terms ; 
and  that  thus  no  time  would  be  lost,  for  aid  from  France  during 
the  present  campaign  would  be  out  of  the  question — and,  finally, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  fix  among  ourselves  the  terms  on  which 
we  would  form  an  alliance  before  we  irrevocably  committed 
ourselves  to  one. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  unmanly  or  unpatriotic  in  these 
positions,  and  Congress  showed  its  respect  for  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  by  giving  time  to  hear  again  and  finally  from  the 
doubtful  middle  Colonies,  before  it  proceeded  to  a  decision. 

On  Tuesday,  June  11th,  Congress  resolved  that  the  Commit- 
tee for  preparing  a  Declaration  of  Independence  consist  of  five 
persons.  The  members  were  chosen,  as  usual,  by  ballot,  and 
they  stood  in  the  following  order:   Thomas  Jefferson,  John 


*  Gorernor  Johnson  of  Harrland,  a  leading  member  and  decided  Whig,  conflnned  this 
lUteiMnt  to  the  biographer  of  B.  H.  Lee.    See  Lee's  Life  of  Lee,  Toi.  i.  p.  17L 

*  This  was  a  shrewa  Tiew,  and  it  is  a  carious  snbjeot  of  historic  speculation  what 
woQld  Inve  been  the  resnlts  to  France  and  Spain  had  they  pursued  this  poUcy.  Nothing 
^  be  clearer  than  that  the  French  and  Spanish  Boorbons  wrought  tkeir  own  destruction 
n  tbe  part  Uiey  took  in  the  American  War. 
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Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Boger  Sherman,  and  Bobert  B. 
Livingston. 

To  explain  why  Mr.  Lee,  the  mover  of  the  resolution  for 
independence,  was  not  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
drawing  up  the  Decla/ration  of  Independence,  as  Parliamentary 
etiquette  would  seem  to  dictate.  Judge  Marshall  states  that  he 
"  had  been  compelled  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  to  leave  Con- 
gress the  day  on  which  the  Committee  was  appointed."  *  This 
was,  probably,  the  publicly  understood  version  of  the  affair  at 
the  time,  as  the  grandson  and  biographer  of  Mr.  Lee  subse- 
quently stated  that  the  latter  received  intelligence,  by  express, 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  on  the  evening  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  that  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  set  out 
for  Virginia  on  the  11th.*  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jeffer- 
son, makes  a  similar  statement,  and  infers  but  for  that  fact, 
"  Mr.  Lee  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  placed  on  this  Commit- 
tee,  and  according  to  the  established  usage  towards  the  mover 
of  a  resolution,  have  been  made  its  chairman."*  Mr.  Jefferson 
does  not  in  his  Memoir,  or,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  any 
of  his  other  writings,  make  any  allusion  to  this  topic,  though  we 
cannot  doubt  he  had  seen  a  contradictory  statement  to  the  pre- 
ceding ones  made  by  John  Adams  in  1822. 

At  any  rate,  in  1822,  John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Timothy 
Pickering,  in  which  occurred  the  following  statements : 

V 

**  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  might  be  gone  to  Virginia,  to  his  sick  familj,  for 
aught  I  know,  htU  that  rcas  not  the  reason  of  Mr,  Jefferson's  appointment.  There 
were  three  committees  appointed  at  the  same  time.  One  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  another  for  preparing  articles  of  Confederation,  and  another  for 
preparing  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  France.  Mr.  Lee  was  chosen  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Confederation,  and  it  was  not  thought  convenient  that  the  same  person 
should  be  upon  both.  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  Congress  in  June,  1776,  and 
brought  with  him  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a  happy  talent  of  compo- 
sition. Writings  of  his  were  handed  about  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  fcUcity  of 
expression.  Though  a  silent  member  in  Congress,  he  was  so  prompt,  frank,  expli- 
cit, and  decisive,  upon  committees  and  in  conversation — ^not  even  Samuel  Adams 
was  more  so — that  he  soon  seized  upon  my  heart ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  I  pave  hm 
my  vote,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  procure  the  votes  of  others,  I  think  he  had  one 
more  vote  than  any  other,  and  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Conunittee.  I 
had  the  next  highest  number,  and  that  placed  me  second.* 

>  Marshairs  Washington.  2d  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  79,  note.         '  Lee's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

•  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i^y.  87,  note. 

*  See  Adams's  Life  and  Works,  voL  iL  p.  513. 
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A  part,  we  do  not  know  how  much,  of  the  letter,  in  which 
this  occurs,  was  published  in  1823,  and  is  commented  upon  by 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (August  30th,  1823.*) 

Nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (in  1804  or  1805),  Mr.  Adams 
set  down  the  following  statements  in  his  Autobiography : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  now  about  a  year  a  member  of  CJongress,  but  had 
attended  his  duty  in  the  House  a  very  small  part  of  the  time,  and,  when  there,  had 
neTer  spoken  in  public.  During  the  whole  time  I  sat  with  him  in  Congress,  I  never 
heard  him  utter  three  sentences  together.  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  how  it 
fiaj^ned  that  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee  of  such  importance.  There  were 
more  reasons  than  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the-reputation  of  a  masterly  pen  ;  he  had 
been  chosen  a  delegate  in  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  a  very  handsome  public 
paper  which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  had  given  him  the 
character  of  a  fine  writer.  Another  reason  vku  tfiat  Mr,  Richard  Henry  Lee  toae 
wt  beloved  by  most  of  his  colleagues  from  Vtryinia  and  Mr,  Jefferson  was  set 
lip  to  rival  and  supplant  him.  This  could  be  done  only  by  the  pen,  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son conld  stand  no  competition  with  him  or  any  one  else  in  elocution  and  public 
debate.*'* 

Again,  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation  on  a  subsequent  page  of 
his  Autobiography,  where  Mr.  Adams  takes  up  separately  the 
important  measures  of  Congress,  and  describes  the  action  on 
them,  he  says : 

*'  Jefferson  was  chairman  because  he  had  most  votes ;  and  he  had  most  votes 
Ueaim  we  united  in  him  to  the  exclusion  of  R.  H.  Lee^  and  to  keep  out  Harrison,''^ 

In  justice  to  all  parties,  it  should  be  premised  that  the 
remarks  in  the  Autobiography  were  penned  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  deeply  estranged  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  when,  we  believe, 
he  was  writing  his  celebrated  "  Cunningham  Letters  1"  On  the 
other  hand,  his  admiration  and  his  affection  for  Mr.  Lee  had 
been  most  ardent,  down  to  the  period  of  that  gentleman's 
death. 

We  should  have  been  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter 
where  it  was  left  by  Judge  Marshall  and  Mr.  Lee's  biographer ; 
hut  these  statements  of  Mr.  Adams  demand  such  explanation 
as  we  can  offer.    We  have  here  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his 

\Pickering  published  a  portion  of  it  pertaining  to  the  same  subject  (Jefferson's  con- 
Jjction  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  in  a  4th  of  July  address,  that  year. 
WJether  he  published  the  above  quoted  passage  we  do  not  know— or  how  many,  or  what 
«tt«r  (if  any)  publications  of  it  took  place  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  We  have  not 
■opposed  the  point  involved  of  sufficient  consequence  to  solicit  research  on  the  subject 

'  Life  and  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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method  of  telling  a  story.  Always  dashing  off  what  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  without  pausing  for  consideration,  he 
contrives,  in  three  different  statements,  to  render  three  essen- 
tially different  reasons  for  the  same  act,  which,  though  they  in 
reality  involve,  perhaps,  no  material  inconsistency  with  each 
other,  and  might  well  all  be  true,  yet  taken  separately,  gi?e 
qiiite  different  colorings  to  the  same  transaction.  The  first 
reason  he  assigns  (in  our  order  of  statement,  but  really  his  latest 
one  in  date),  was  that  Mr.  Lee  was  placed  on  another  of  the 
three  important  committees  raised  "  at  the  same  time "  (and 
equally  under  his  resolutions),  and  "it  was  not  thought  conve- 
nient the  same  person  should  be  upon  both."  This  is  a  slip  of 
Mr.  Adams's  careless  pen,  in  two  particulars.  The  Committees 
on  Confederation  and  Treaties  were  not  chosen  until  the  12th— 
after  Mr.  Lee  had  gone  home — and  his  name  was  included  in 
neither  of  them.  The  Virginia  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Confederation  was  Mr.  Nelson,  and  on  Treaties,  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Adams's  second  version  is,  that  Mr.  Lee  was  not  beloved 
by  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  up  to  sup- 
plant him.  Finally,  he  conveys  the  idea  that  he  (Adams)  and  his 
friends  voted  together  for  Jefferson,  and  elected  him,  to  keep 
out  Harrison.  These  two  last  statements  are  reconcilable,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  practical  action  was  concerned, 
they  are  essentially  true ;  though  the  motive,  at  least  on  one 
Bide,  may  be  a  little  discolored  by  Mr.  Adams's  personal 
feelings. 

Traces  of  parties  or  factions  on  several  questions  are  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Congress  of  1776 ;  and  that  they  ran  into 
bitter  personal  animosities,  we  want  no  better  proof  than  Mr. 
Adams's  own  autobiographical  writings.  One,  and  the  most 
obvious,  line  of  division  was  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Mode- 
rates, on  the  question  of  independence;  and  it  became  a  pe^ 
eonal  one,  also,  by  reason  of  the  rough  handling  which  the  pa^ 
tiei!i  gave  each  other  in  debate,  and  in  letters  which  got  acci- 
dentally before  the  public.  Thus,  Adams  and  Dickinson  did 
not  speak  to  each  other,  and  the  former  constantly  accuses  the 
latter,  and  also  Harrison,  Hancock  (the  President),  Charles 
Tliomson  {the  Secretary  of  Congress),  and  others  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them,  and  against  himself,  of  even  going  so  far  as 
cotmitmg*  to  suppress  and  keep  off  from  the  records  his  impor 
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tant  resolutions  and  propositions.*  He  represents  them  as 
equally  hostile  to  R.  H.  Lee.*  He  habitually  speaks  of  them 
as  the  party  against  independence^  laboring  to  thwart  all  mea- 
sures tending  towards  its  declaration. 

Mr.  Adams  also  declares  that  there  were  deep-rooted  jea- 
lousies and  divisions  between  the  Virginia  delegates ;  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  them  against. R.  H.  Lee, 
owing — he  says  he  learned  from  Mr.  Wythe — to  the  fact  that 
Lee,  "  when  he  was  very  young,  and  when  he  first  came  into 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  moved  and  urged  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  found  deficient  in  large  sums, 
which  had  been  lent  by  the  treasurer  to  "  many  of  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  country,  who  found  themselves 
exposed,  and  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Lee."  Mr.  Adams  par- 
ticularly specifies  Harrison  and  Pendleton  among  the  Virginia 
opponents  of  that  gentleman.  He  says  that  he  i^John  Adams) 
and  Samuel  Adams  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Lee — that 
Harrison,  Pendleton,  and  some  others,  showed  their  jealousy 
of  this  intimacy — that  Harrison  "  consequently  "  courted  Mr. 
Hancock  ;  but  that  having  the  majority  now  they  (the  Adamses 
and  Lee)  "gave  themselves  no  trouble  about  their  little  in- 
trigues I"  • 

There  was  another  very  serious  ground  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Adams  (and  we  suppose  his  personal  set)  and  a  part  of  the 
Virginia  delegation.  Mr.  Adams  and  tlie  Lees  were  accused  of 
having  already  become  hostile  to  General  Washington.  This 
impression  widely  prevailed  in  and  out  of  Congress.  On  two 
or  three  occasions,  present  in  our  recollection,  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self mentions  that  allegations  of  this  kind  were  made  against 
him,  though  he  denies  the  truth  of  them.*  General  Knox  heard 
these  rumors  in  a  sufficiently  authentic  form  to  cause  him  to 
visit  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject,  when  he  was  about  embarking 

>  Broad  insiniuttions  (or  charges)  of  this  kind  wUl  be  foond  in  his  Antobiography, 
life  and  Works,  vol.  iU.  pp.  38,  39,  45,  51,  69. 

'  lb.  p.  45  cf  pofttm. 

'  If  Ut.  Adams  sf  pposed  that  snch  men  as  Harrison  and  Pendleton  were  jealous  and 
fell  hito  "  little  intrignes,"  by  reason  of  R.  H.  Lee's  favor  with  /kirn,  we  can  smile  at  the 
uBcrtion :  bat  if  he  means— and  certainly  the  cursory  reader,  and  one  not  familiar  with 
the  ehartcters  of  the  individuals,  would  draw  that  inference— that  these  men  were  of  the 
uunber  that  were  hostile  to  Mr.  Lee,  heeauat  he  eipoaed  a  peewnary  fraud  in  the  Virginia 
Ugialature,  it  is  proper  that  we  say  that  never  was  a  charge  more  unjust  or  more  utterly 
preposterous.  Tnere  was  no  pecuniary  or  public  matter  where  either  of  these  gentlt- 
nen'i  garments  were  not  quite  as  unsullied  as  Mr.  Adams's. 

«  Bee  Autobiography,  Life  and  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  48,  93. 
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the  first  time  for  Europe.*  Alexander  Hamilton,  when  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1788  (long 
before  any  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them)  wrote 
Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Massachusetts : 

*^  The  only  hesitation  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  Mr.  Adams  has  arisen  within  a 
\  day  or  two,  from  a  suggestion  by  a  particular  gentleman  that  he  is  unfriendly  in 
his  sentiments. to  General  Washington.  Richard  H.  Lee,  who  will  probably,  as 
rumor  now  runs,  come  from  Virginia,'  U  alio  in  this  style.  The  Lees  and  Adameee 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  unitinff^  and  hence  may  spring  up  a  cabal  very  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Executive,  and  of  course  to  the  administration  of  the  Govemment.  Con- 
sider this — sound  the  reality  of  it,  and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Sedgwick  answered : 

"  Mr.  Adams  was  formerly  infinitely  more  democratical  than  at  present,  and 
possessing  that  jealousy  which  always  accompanied  such  a  character,  he  was  ayeree 
to  repose  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  as  then  was  the 
disposition  of  Congress."  • 

Lafayette  distinctly  and  decidedly  entertained  the  belief, 
through  life,  that  "the  Lees"  and  "the  Adamses"  were  enemies 
of  General  Washington,  and  he  thus  confidently  and  without 
qualification  states  the  fact  in  his  ^^MSmovres  de  ma  maifiy^^ 
published  by  his  family  in  1837 : 

"  Gates  6tait  a  Yorktown,  o^  il  en  imposait  par  son  ton,  ses  promessea,  et  ses 
connaissances  Europ^ennes.  Parmi  les  d6put4s  qui  s^unirent  a  lui,  on  distingae  le» 
Xees,  Virginiens,  ennemis  de  Washington,  et  lea  deux  Adams J*^ 

Mr.  Adams  was  conscious,  it  would  appear,  of  no  hostility  to 
General  Washington ;  but  if  he  talked  then  as  he  y>rote  about  it 
afterwards  (and  men  are  apt  to  talk  more  heatedly  than  they 
write),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  understood  by  the 
particular  friends  of  General  Washington  to  be  anything  but 
very  partial  to  him.  For  example,  he  says  in  his  Autobiography, 
when  commenting  on  occurrences  about  the  1st  of  March, 
1776 : 

"  There  was,  however,  still  a  majority  of  members  who  were  either  determined 
against  all  measures  preparatory  to  independence,  or  yet  too  timorous  and  waver- 
ing to  venture  on  any  decisive  steps.    We  therefore  could  do  nothing  but  keep  oar 

»  See  Autobiography,  Life  and  Works^ol.  iii.  p.  92. 

'  That  is,  into  Congress.  *  Bee  Hamilton's  Works,  by  his  eon,  toL  L  p.  483. 
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ejei  fixed  on  the  great  objects  of  free  trade,  new  goyemments,  and  independence 
•f  the  United  States,  and  seize  ererj  opening  opportunity  of  advancing  step  by 
ttep  in  oar  progress.  Our  opponents  were  not  less  vigilant  in  seizing  on  every 
ixcttse  for  delay  ;  the  letter  from  Lord  Drummond,  which  seemed  to  derive  impor- 
ttoce  from  the  transmission  of  it  by  General  Washington,  was  a  fine  engine  to 
pb;  cold  water  6n  the  fire  of  independence.  They  set  it  in  operation  with  great 
atl  and  activity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  airy  phantom,  and  aught  not  to  have  been 
mUutbjf  the  Otneral^  who  should  only  have  referred  Lord  Drummond  to  Con- 
gno.  But  there  yoert  about  head-guarters  some  who  were  at  weak  and  wavering  as 
mr  members;  and  the  General  himself  had  chosen,  for  his  private  confidential 
tvrrapondent  a  member  from  Virginia^  Harrison,  who  was  still  counted  among  the 
csid  party  This  was  an  indolent,  luxurious,  heavy  gentleman,  of  no  use  in  Coi^ 
gmi  or  committee,  but  a  great  embarrassment  to  both.** ' 

It  would  be  hard  to  coustrue  the  meaning  of  these  remarks 
into  anything  but  this — that  the  opponents  of  independence 
derived  aid  from  "  head-quarters" — that  there  was  a  controlling 
clique  there  as  ^^  weak  and  wavering"  as  the  opponents  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  House — that  the  General  himself  had  chosen 
for  his  private  confidential  correspondent  in  Congress  a  man  of 
this  Btamp,  as  well  as  a  dull  and  sensual  one. 

From  the  manner  that  Harrison  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  one 
cannot  but  suspect  that  he  had  committed  a  deeper  sin  than 
"  courting  Hiincock" — and  one  is  led  to  the  speculation  whether 
Aat  sin  was  not  the  misfortune  of  forestalling  General  Wash- 
ington's ear  and  confidence  to  the  exclusion  of  another  gentle- 
man who  considered  himself  far  more  competent  to  occupy  that 
position.    Adams,  on  one  occasion,  says : 

"  Although  Harrison  was  another  Sir  John  Falstaff,  excepting  in  his  larcenies 
nd  robberies,  his  conversation  disgusting  to  every  man  of  delicacy  or  decorum, 
7^  fts  I  saw  he  was  to  be  often  nominated  with  us  in  business,  I  took  no  notice  of 
^  Tices  or  follies,  but  treated  him,  and  Mr,  Hancock  too,  with  uniform  polite- 

If  Mr.  Adams  felt  precisely  thus  towards  Colonel  Harrison, 
the  friend  of  Washington — a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  man  other- 
wise again  and  again  honored  by  the  people  of  his  native  State* 
—we  confess,  we  think  it  would  have  been  more  magnanimous 
to  have  spared  some  of  this  "  politeness  "  towards  him  living, 
wd  refrained  from  perpetuating  so  purely  personal  abuse  oi? 
Wm  when  dead ! 

'  Life  and  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  SI.  «  n)id.  p.  36. 

He  wts  the  father  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United 
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We  will  not  follow  up  and  quote  every  casual  word  that  Mr. 
Adaras  dropped  in  his  writings,  which  would  go  to  show  that 
his  feelings  were  not  cordial  towards  General  Washington.  But 
we  suspect  that  any  one  who  diligently  notices  his  very  pecu- 
liar occasional  expressions  on  the  subject,  even  to  the  last  days 
of  his  life  (for  example,  in  his  later  correspondence  with  Jeffe^ 
son),  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  them  to  any  other  hypothesis  of  his  real  (though  per- 
haps not  understood  by  himself)  feelings  towards  the  General, 
than  the  one  entertained  by  his  and  Mr.  Lee's  Virginia  oppo- 
nents in  the  Congress  of  1776,  and  which  Knox,  Hamilton,  and 
Lafayette  seem  to  have  been  so  familiar  with. 

There  were  other  feuds  in  that  Congress,  partly  public  and 
partly  private  in  their  character.  For  instance.  Dr.  Arthur 
Lee,  says  Mr.  Adams,*  had  written  home  to  his  brother  Eichard 
Henry,  from  London,  "  insinuations  against  Mr.  Jay  as  a  suspi- 
cious character,"  and  these  had  been  "  communicated  "  "  too  in- 
discreetly," and  Mr.  Jay  spoken  of  **  too  lightly."  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lee  had  expressed  his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  ascribing  it  to  his  (Jay's) 
father-in-law,  William  Livingston ;  and  these  things  (Mr.  Ad- 
ams remarks),  "  had  occasioned  some  words  and  animosities, 
which  uniting  with  the  great  questions  in  Congress,  had  some 
disagreeable  effects." 

Some  years  afterwards  (January  9, 1818),  John  Adams  wrote 
Mr.  Jay  : 

"  The  question  *  Who  was  the  draftsman  of  the  Address  to  the  People  of 
England?*  however  unimportant  to  the  public  it  may  appear  at  this  day,  certainly 
excited  a  sensation,  a  fermentation,  and  a  sehitm  in  CongresM  at  the  <tf7i«,  and  9erioui 
consequences  aftertoard^  which  have  lasted  to  this  hour^  and  are  not  yet  tpended.  I 
fear,  but  I  do  not  know,  that  this  animosity  was  occasioned  by  indtMcretiom  of 
R.  H,  Lee,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  some  other  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  by  whom 
Adams  was  led  into  error.**  ' 

Mr.  Jay  replied  (January  31,  1818),  among  other  things: 

**  I  was  informed,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  one  person  in  pariieular  of  those 
you  specify,  had  endeavored,  by  oblique  intimations,  to  insinuate  a  suspicion  that 
the  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  was  not  written  by  me,  but  by  Govemor 
Livingston.  •  *  •  Those  persons  are  dead  and  gone.  Their  design  did  net 
sueceedy  and  I  have  no  desire  that  the  memory  of  it  should  survive  them."  • 

>  See  Life  and  Works,  vol.  Ui.  p.  5. 

•  See  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  . 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.    Jeflbrson,  in  hb  Memoir  (p.  9  of 
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Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Wasbingtunj  says : 

"  The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Governor  Jaj,  one  of  oar  pnrest  and  most 
ilfautrious  statesmen,  is  furnished  to  us  by  bis  son,  Judge  Jay : 

'* '  Shortly  before  the  death  of  John  Adams,  I  was  sitting  alone  with  my  father, 
oonTersing  about  the  American  Revolution.  Suddenly  he  remarked,  *  Ah,  William, 
the  history  of  that  Revolution  will  never  be  known.  Nobody  now  alive  knows  it 
bat  John  Adams  and  myself.'  Surprised  at  such  a  declaration,  I  asked  him  to 
what  he  referred.  He  briefly  replied,  *The  proceedings  of  the  old  Congress.' 
Again  I  inquired,  *  What  proceedings?'  He  answered,  ^Tlioae  agairut  Washington; 
fromjirst  to  last  there  toas  a  most  bitter  party  against  him,*  Aa  the  old  Congress 
always  sat  with  closed  doors,  the  public  knew  no  more  of  what  passed  within  than 
what  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  disclose." 

In  view  of  all  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
Bee  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Lee  (and  Mr.  Adams,  too)  had  some 
very  decided  opponents  in  the  Virginia  delegation — and  indeed 
from  all  the  Southern  Colonies — or  why  Mr.  Jefferson  was  set  up 
to  "rival  and  supplant"  the  former — or  why  Mr.  Jay's  friends 
from  the  North,  Mr.  Dickinson's  and  Charles  Thompson's  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Livingston's  from  New  Jersey — nay,  nearly 
all  the  moderate  men  of  the  House — should  have  seized  the 
occasion  of  drawing  up  the  Declaration  to  make  that  manifesta- 
tion of  their  feelings  which  prevented  Mr.  Lee's  special  friends 
from  even  making  him  their  candidate,  but  induced  them  to  go 
in  a  body,  it  would  appear,  for  Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  seems  to 
have  been  afraid,  otherwise,  that  the  hated  Harrison  would  be 
chosen.  But  this  was  probably  but  a  fear.  The  Harrison  set — 
the  especial  friends  of  Washington — must  have  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son, or  he  could  not  have  led  all  the  other  candidates.  If,  in- 
deed, Harrison  had  been  a  candidate,  and  been  beaterij  Mr.  Ad- 
ams would  have  recorded  the  fact  in  scornfully  jubilant  phrase?. 
Harrison  was  not  a  writing  man,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
at  all  ambitious  in  that  direction.  Finally,  Adams  himself  im- 
putes the  setting  up,  of  Jefferson,  on  this  very  occasion^  to  sup- 
plant Lee,  to  Irce's  enemies  in  the  Virginia  delegation ;  in  other 
words,  to  Harrison  and  his  friends  I 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr.  Adams  nowhere,  even  by 

Rtodolph^B,  and  p.  11  of  Confess  edition),  gives  tiie  particnlars  of  Mr.  Jav's  correcting 
the  misstatements  of  B.  H.  Lee  on  this  subject,  apparently  with  some  feeUng,  on  a  par> 
ticolar  occasion — and  he  says  they  "eonltmicd  ever  very  hostile  to  each  other.** 

H.  Lee  (son  of  General  Harry  Lee),  in  a  work  written  to  attack  Mr.  Jefferson,  treats 
ttdi  story  with  huge  disdain,  as,  if  we  remember  right,  a  pure  fidion  to  ii\jare  Mr* 
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a  hint,  includes  Jefferson  among  Mr.  Lee's  enemies,  or  im- 
putes to  him  any  complicity  with  the  design  to  ''  rival  and 
supplant"  that  gentleman,  even  though  at  the  time  (and  only 
time,  which  we  have  observed)  that  he  distinctly  recorded  that 
desigQ,  he  was  himself  so  estranged  from,  we  might  say  inimical 
to,  Jefferson,  that  he  was  anonymously  supplying  a  partisan 
editor  (Cunningham)  with  materials  to  attack  himl  And  he 
has  read  Mr.  Adams's  writings  unobservantly,  who  would  ever 
sn&pect  Aim,  when  occasion  offered,  of  sparing  the  conduct  or 
motives  of  a  foe,  or  even  an  unfriend.  But  there  is  better  proof 
still  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  implicated  in  the  effort  to  "sup- 
plant "  Lee,  even  in  the  suspicions  of  Lee's  set.  They  went  for 
him,  Adams  declares  "  he  gave  him  his  vote,  and  did  all  in  hie 
povver  to  procure  the  votes  of  others."  He  declares  also  that 
Jefferson  "  went  with  him  at  all  points,"  that  he  "  seized  upon 
his  heart,"  etc.,  etc.  A  particular  attachment  existed  between 
Samuel  Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  lasted  for  their  lives,  as 
WQ  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  see.  Jefferson  could  not 
very  well  have  been  the  known  or  suspected  tool  of  a  hostile 
set,  in  "  little  intrigues,"  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  a 
favorite  with  such  men ! 

What,  then,  was  the  precise  position  of  Jefferson  as  between 
these  factions  ?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  the  decided  friend  of  General  Washington.  A 
thousand  facts  and  circumstances  might  be  arrayed  to  prove 
this,  were  it  necessary.  How  General  Washington  and  his 
particular  friends  and  "confidants"  in  Congress  regarded  the 
matter,  if  not  made  suflSciently  to  appear  by  Jefferson's  being 
*'6et  up"  by  the  latter  to  "supplant  Lee,"  is  conclusively 
made  to  appear  from  the  fact,  that  when  General  Wasliington 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  he  offered  to, 
nav,  pressed  on  Jefferson  (so  far  as  he  ever  stooped  to  press 
anybody)  the  first  and  most  confidential  office  in  his  gift.  And 
if  any  one  will  point  out  an  instance  where  the  stately  Father 
of  iiis  Country  ever  preferred  policy  to  self-respect  on  such  ao 
occasion,  ever  appointed  a  confidential  officer  about  his  person 
wlioec  unreserved  attachment  (aye,  personal  attachment)  and 
respect  he  did  not  fully  confide  in,  we  will  agree  to  admit  that 
Jefferson's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  does  not  make 
out  even  a  primd  facie  case  (as  the  lawyers  say)  in  that  direc- 
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tion.  We  have  seen  Jefferson  familiarly  carrying  home  Har- 
rison in  his  carriage.  He  does  not  allude  to  him  often  in  bis 
writings,  but  always  kindly.  He  speaks  of  him  in  the  terms 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  as  "  Ben  Harrison."  He  recounts 
in  his  Memoir  an  anecdote  (already  given)  of  his  nerve  and 
bluff  gallantry,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Petition  to  the 
King;  and,  by  the  way,  a  more  brave  or  a  more  determined 
man,  or  truer  patriot  than  Harrison  sat  not  in  the  Congress  of 
1776,  John  Adams's  autobiographical  statements  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding!  Jefferson  used  orally  to  recount  another 
characteristic  anecdote  of  "  Ben,"  which  has  found  its  way  into 
print  from  other  sources.  When  the  "Signers  "  were  attaching' 
their  names  to  "  the  Declaration,"  the  tremendously  corpulent 
Virginia  grandee  looked  down  on  the  little  spare,  withered  form 
of  Gerry,  and  remarked  with  a  chuckle :  "  Gerry,  when  the 
hanging  cornea^  I  shall  have  the  advantage ;  you'll  kick  in  the 
air  half  an  hour  after  it  is  all  over  with  me  I"  Not  only  Jeffer- 
son's writings  and  conversation  always  implied  good  will  to 
Harrison,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  all  his  public  acts  and 
measures  also  in  Virginia  State  politics,  imply  the  same  thing. 
We  have,  indeed,  never  seen  the  fact  questioned.  And  it  is 
certain  that  Harrison  and  his  friends  went  vigorously  for  Jeffer- 
son on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1776,  when  it  was  (in  effect) 
determined  which  of  the  two  most  luminous  Virginia  Congres- 
sional stars  should  then  and  henceforth  pale  its  fires  before  the 
other. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  not  a  reason  for  believing 
that  at  this  period  there  was  a  shadow  of  personal  alienation 
between  Jefferson  and  R.  H.  Lee.  The  assumptions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  ventured  upon,  or  insinuated,  are  unsup- 
ported by  a  solitary  fact.*    Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  and  treated 

>  The  grandson  of  Jolui  AdamB.  and  the  editor  of  his  Works,  in  a  note  (vol.  iii. 
p.  S3)  to  ue  statements  of  his  grandfather  we  have  mentioned  (to  the  effect  that  there 
vere  two  Virginia  parties  in  Congress,  that  Harrison  and  Pendleton  were  hostile  to  Lee, 
etc.)  fug!  in  an  eicpression  of  wonder  that  Jeflferson,  between  thirty  and  forty  yeart  afler- 
toorcli,  in  a  letter  to  Wirt,  ascribed  to  Henry  instead  of  Lee  the  origination  of  that 
ia<)iury  into  the  state  of  the  Virginia  treasury,  already  referred  to.  And  John  Adams's 
editor  uid  commentator  adds :  '*  Mr,  JtfftreaiCe  incknaiion  to  disparage  the  Leea  U  ofr- 
now  oiottgft  m  hie  wriUnge"  Why  this  note  and  this  remarlc  find  exactly  the  place  they 
do,  why  they  are  arranged  in  eonneetion  with  John  Adams's  accoont  of  the  quarrels  of  the 
Pirrma  DtUeates  in  the  Congress  qf  1776,  why,  in  referring  to  a  statement  made  in  1814, 
by  Jeflkrson,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  should  attach  to  it  a  remark  so  convenientiy 
geaeral,  ta  respect  to  time,  as  that  we  have  quoted,  and  sounding  in  its  connection,  very 
moeh  asif  he  had  said,  **  Jefferson's  inclination  to  disparage  the  Lees  was  alwam  obvioua 
enough,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine,  onless  on  the  supposition,  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Adams 
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Mr.  Lee  as  a  friend.  He  wrote  to  him  as  such  then,  and  for 
a  considerable  period  after  the  events  under  examination.  He 
forwarded  to  him,  with  respectful  attention,  an  autograph 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Mr.  Lee's 
grandson  and  biographer  is  a  competent  witness,  Mr.  Lee  him- 
self regarded  Jefferson  as  a  personal  friend  long  after  '76 ; 
probably  always.*  It  is  certain  that  afterwards,  when  a  most 
mortifying  disgrace  was  inflicted  on  Lee  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature (throwing  him  summarily  out  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation, and  voting  him  down  on  every  ballot,  by  reason  of 
accusations  which  had  been  made  against  him  in  some  pubhc 
capacity)  the  particular  personal  friends  of  Jefferson  were 
among  those  who*  rallied  round,  vindicated,  and  reinstated  him. 
Jefferaon  was  in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  was  its  undisputed 
leader.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  shall  find  when  we  come  to  record 
those  proceedings  in  detail  (in  our, account  of  the  spring  session 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1777,  which  will  be  given  in 

was  not  umoiiUnr  that  the  reader  should  draw  the  inference  that  Jefferson  belonged  to 
the  hostile,  anti-Lee  faction  in  1776 !  If  Mr.  Jefferson^s  inclination  to  **  disparage  the 
Lees  "  was  half  as  obvious  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams's  is,  on  all  occasiona,  to  disparage  Mr. 
Jefferson,  it  woald  require  no  round-about  insinuations  to  prove  it ! 

We  will  not  stop  to  debate  whether  in  a  statement  to  Wirt,  in  which  R.  H.  Lee  vaa 
not  alluded  to  (in  the  Virginia  treasury  case)  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  JeflTerson^s  cor- 
respondence, dated  August  14, 1814,  the  latter  sought  to  duparage  R.  H.  Lee,  or  whether 
Mr.  Jeflbrson  was  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  in  giving  the  main  credit  to  Henry.  Let  the 
reader  consult  Jeflbrson^s  letter  and  Mr.  Wirt  on  one  side,  and  per  contra  Lee*8  Ufe  of 
Lee  and  G.  F.  Adams,  and  then  form  his  own  conclusion  who  is  in  the  wrong,  and 
especially /orm  kU  eonehuion  what  JefferwiCe  remark*  in  thie  ca$e  have  to  do  teith  the  eveids 
qfl776n 

Finally,  if  John  Adams's  editor  felt  so  sensitively  Jefferson's  disparagement  of  the 
X«et,  we  submit  that  he  ought  hardly  to  have  quoted  that  duparagement  subseqnenUy  in 

Sroof  (as  he  <£oef ,  with  the  mere  prefix  "  If  Mr.  Jefferson's  evidence  be  trusted  ")  that 
'„  H.  Lee's  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  no  more 
equalled  his  gran4father*8  in  qualUy  than,  as  he  shows,  in  quantUy  /  Call  you  this  back- 
ing a  friend !    (See  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  iii.  p.  57  note.) 

1  Mr.  Lee's  g^randson,  we  believe,  uniformly  assumes  this.  He  says,  R.  H.  Lee  care- 
fully preserved  the  autograph  copy  of  the  Declaration  forwarded  by  Jefferson,  **  not  only 
for  the  interest  he  felt  in  its  history,  but  for  the  great  respect  and  warm  friendship  he  fat 
for  Mr,  Jefferson,"— {Let' 9  Ufe  of  Lu^  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  Jefferson,  in  the  same  letter  that 
mclosed  the  Declaration,  expressed  a  hope  thai  R,  U.  Lee,  **  and  not  Wythe"  woald  be 
his  colleague  in  the  approaching  specially  important  State  Convention !  (See  letter  in 
work  Just  quoted.)  Put  these  with  the  facts  which  follow  in  the  text,  and  the  conclodon 
aeems  irremstible  that  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  and  for  at  least  a  considerable  space 
afterwards,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  ill  will  or  misunderstanding  between  Jefferson  and 
R.  H.  Lee.  Mr.  Jefferson  does  say,  forty-seven  years  after,  1776,  wat  **  R.  H.  Lee  charged 
it  [the  Declaration  of  Independence]  as  copied  f^om  Locke's  Treatise  on  Government." 
But  he  mentions  no  time ;  displays  no  feeling  on  the  subject ;  and  imputes  no  particular 
motive  of  any  kind  to  his  critic.  Lee's  remark  may  have  been  made  in  or  near  1776,  in 
some  passing  twinge  of  jealousy  at  the  laudations  poured  out  on  **  the  masterly  pen  " 
which  nad  superseded  his  own.  If  the  remark  was  made  then,  to  suppose  a  deeper  and  a 
malevolent  motive  at  the  bottom  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  Mr.  liCe  guilty  of  both 
ingratiiude  and  deception.  The  remark  may  have  been  casuallv  thrown  out  long  after  in 
some  flash  of  political  heat,  for  they  ultimately  parted  in  politics.  But  whenever  made, 
the  simple  knowledge  that  it  was  made  ftimisnes  no  basis  broad  enough  to  baOd  a 
hypothesis  on,  contrary  to  the  coDolusiona  derivable  firom  the  numerous  substantial  fiscta 
we  have  stated. 
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Chapter  VI)  that  it  was  to  Jeflferson's  "candor"  and  "know- 
ledge of  Lis  political  movements,"  that  Lee  on  this  occasion 
maae  his  appeal,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  his  sole  appeal 
for  aicL  This,  surely,  ought  to  show  in  what  light  he  viewed 
Jefferson.     John  Adams's  views,  we  have  already  seen. 

Another  significant  fact  suggests  itself.  A  glance  at  the 
persons  and  "  parties "  in  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  1776,  will  show  that  unless  R.  H.  Lee  voted  for  himself 
(a  thing  not  presumable),  it  required  one  or  both  (probably 
both)  of  Jefferson's  and  his  particular  friend  Mr.  Wythe's  votes, 
to  choose  R.  H.  Lee  to  move  the  Virginia  resolutions  in  favor 
of  independence,  on  the  7th  of  June,  unless  those  who  were 
determined  to  defeat  him  in  the  chairmanship*  of  the  Committee 
formed  under  it,  purposely  desired  to  humiliate  him  more 
deeply  by  allowing  him  to  mdve  it.  This  is  quite  as  impro- 
bable a  supposition  as  that  Mr.  Lee  would  vote  for  himself  on 
snch  an  occasion. 

That  Jefferson  always  considered  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  an  over- 
rated man  in  point  of  ability,  we  have  even  better  reasons  for 
knowing  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  remarks  twice  or  three 
times  (and  possibly  offcener)  equally  dropped  in  his  published 
writings,  to  the  effect  that  Lee  was  a  "  frothy  "  and  "  rhetor- 
ical," speaker,  rather  than  a  profound  debater,  or,  like  Henry, 
a  genuinely  great  natural  orator.  With  this  opinion  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  the  reader,  after  getting  hold  of  all  that  can 
be  legitimately  traced  to  the  tongue  or  pen  of  Mr.  Lee,  can 
decide  the  question  for  himself.  To  doubt  his  oratorical  powere 
or  profundity  of  intellect,  was  scarcely  a  dispa/ragement  which 
necessarily  implied  enmity  at  any  period  of  life.  But  it  would 
not  be  frank  to  drop  this  topic  just  here.  The  petulant,  con- 
ceited, and  eternally  disputatious  (but  able  and  patriotic)  Dr. 
Arthur  Lee,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  usual  headlong 
pugnacity,'  attacked,  on  some  silly  rumor,  the  integrity  and 

t  Toekftr^  in  hia  Life  of  JofTej^^c^n  {vol.  i.  p.  166),  says  that  Arthur  Lee  "  was  singa- 
lirij  UBTiraAtte«t»le  Izx  h^'^  tem^MT  iij\*\  ijisposition;''  that  **he  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
ime  wo/o  mr«lj  lo4t  an  oppi>rntnhv  *\>t  o.omplaint,  or  censnref  or  contradiction,"  and  he 
|frc«tlL«  tiAlQwhi^  larighiiftU  illTi^ir  it^on  of  nis  love  of  controversy: 

"* While  h«  [Li*^]  r««id^4i  \n  VAy^Uwii,  one  of  his  early  acquaintances  having  inquired 
irtont  bim  af  lyt,  M — -,  who  h^i\  re^^eoilly  returned  to  Yirainia,  the  latter  answered  the 
'WfAtf  by  the  follftwing  cJmrafit^rliitioal  anecdote :  Dr.  Lee  being  once  caught  in  a 
4«in^  0f  T-iiin  iEi  LoiiElnn.  E^dutrhi  shelter  under  a  shed,  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
j^nl  klm.  from  the  nami^  T^Kiiive^  civilly  remarking,  *It  rains  very  hard,  sir,*  his 
diffliTuU  fif^mp^nirin  Irorac^lij^tcsly  r^uUedi  *It  rains  Aora,  sir;  but  I  don't  think  yon  cai 
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patriotism  of  Johu  Jay,  and  drew  his  brother  Eichard  Henry 
into  the  quarrel ;  afterwards  (as  all  know  who  have  read  the 
history  of  those  times)  waged  a  more  bitter,  and  rancorous,  and 
open  warfare  against  Benjamin  Franklin.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
Robert  Walsh,  December  4,  1818: 

**  Dr.  Lee  was  his  [Franklin^s]  principal  calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity, 
whOf  btsiden  etUuting  hU  whole  family  in  the  same  hoetility^  was  enabled,  as  the 
agent  of  Maeaaehutette  with  the  British  Government,  to  inlnse  it  into  that  State 
with  considerable  effect.** 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  letter  and  elsewhere.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  warm  admirer  and  reverer  of  Franklin ;  and  he  regarded 
this  attack  on  him*with  indignation.  Nor  did  he  feel  dispcteed 
to  overlook  Eichard  Henry  Lee's  constant  tendency  to  hunt  in 
couples  with  his  quarrelsome  brother.  We  know  that  he  drew 
decidedly  unpleasant  inferences  from  it;  but  as  he  has  not 
chosen  to  record  them,  we  do  not  regard  it  proper  for  us  to  do 
so.  The  very  fact  that  he  did  not  record  them  when  speaking 
so  plainly  of  Arthur — that,  indeed,  nowhere  does  he  utter  any- 
thing against  the  character  of  Richard  H.  Lee — shows  that  his 
disapprobation  of  that  gentleman's  conduct  never  reached  the 
point  of  enmity.  And  this  serious  disapprobation  long  post- 
dated the  events  of  1776. 

The  quietness  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  passed  over,  without 
criticism,  the  super-florid  delineations  of  R.  H.  Lee,  in  the  por- 
tions of  the  life  of  Henry  written  by  his  (Jefferson's)  warm  and 
deferential  friend  Wirt — and  when  he  could  have  spoken  as 
confidentially  as  he  chose  on  the  subject — would  seem  to 
eichibit  the  same  iptentional  forbearance.  The  truth  is,  Jeffer- 
son's heart  ever  warmed  to  every  member  of  that  daring  little 
band,  who  swam  with  himself  on  the  first  wave  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^the  devoted  band  whose  names  webe  wrrn  his  own  ik 
THE  BILL  OF  ATTAINDER !  Towards  such,  it  was  hard  to  provoke 
his  enmity. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  assign  Mr.  Jefferson  his  true  atti- 
tude in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  in  Congress,  in  1776.  He 
was  the  warm  friend  of  Washington,  and  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  his  particular  friends  in  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  who 
claimed  that  a  portion  of  their  colleagues  were  hostile  to  him. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  pressed  forward  with  as  daring  a  foot  as 
the  fiery  Adamses  towards  independence.  He  admired  those 
8tem  champions;  their  ruggedness  did  not  disgnst  him ;  nay,  it 
was  never  shown  towards  him.  They  loved  *  the  gallant  young 
warrior  who  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of  no  chief,  but 
pressed  ever  forward,  on  Arab  charger,  and  with  flashing  arms, 
where  their  own  coarse  but  ponderous  strength — their  rude  iron 
maces — were  bearing  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 

Mr.  JeflFerson  now,  as  through  life,  had  no  taste  for  personal 
cliques,  or  clique  feuds.  We  shall  find  him  in  no  one  instance, 
in  politics  or  elsewhere,  ever  tied  to,  or  connected  with,  any 
mere  personal  set.  He  never  allowed  such  combinations  to 
trammel  or  even  to  influence  his  actions.  If  he  unquestionably 
had  his  likes  and  dislikes,  as  other  men  have,  he  was  not  grega- 
rious in  them.  He  never  held  it  any  impeachment  of  friend- 
ship, tliat  he  was  obliged  to  divide  it  with  an  ill-wisher  of  his 
own;  and  in  that  particular  he  always  evinced  the  indepen- 
dence he  was  willing  to  tolerate  in  others.  Here,  again,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  submit  assertion  to  the  test  of  the  facts  of  a 
life,  as  they  shall  gradually  unroll  before  the  eye. 

Mr.  Jeflferson's  ability  to  preserve  his  disconnection  with 
mere  personal  cliques  had,  were  it  necessary,  been  favored  by 
circumstances.  He  had  been  absent  in  Virginia  during  the  heat 
of  those  bitter  heart  burnings  which  fill  so  many  pages  in  Mr. 
Adams's  Autobiography.  Then,  we  have  already  mentioned 
his  extreme  modesty  and  suavity,  and  his  generous  construction 
of  the  motives  of  early  opponents.  Khe  ever  judged  harshly  and 
intolerantly  of  the  last,  the  time  had  not  come  yet.  For  exam- 
ple, the  men  whom  John  Adams  represents  as  enemies  of  inde- 
pendence— open  opponents — thwarters  and  delayers  by  every 
disingenuous  subterfuge — haters  even  of  the  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence merely  as  such,  etc.,  etc. — Mr.  Jefferson  describes  as 
good  and  true  Whigs,  moving  forward  to  the  same  end,  only 
with  that  degree  of  caution  which  their  age,  the  condition  of 
their  particular  constituents,  or  their  natural  tempers  as  men, 
snggested. 

Finally,  there  was  another  very  important  consideration 
which  we  cannot  flinch  from  uttering.  Congress  was  made  up 
of  able  men — a  good  portion  of  them  being  also  scholarly  and 

I  "  I  dtvooift  Uwtd  Jfffenon  "  were  the  words  of  Jolui  Adams,  which  terminAted  the 
0147  estrtDgemfmt  which  ever  took  place  between  them. 
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accomplislied  men.  Was  there  probably  a  single  man  in  tliat 
body,  familiar  as  he  must  have  been  with  R.  H.  Lee's  written 
productions,  who  would  dream  for  a  moment  of  comparing  him, 
as  a  writer^  either  in  polish  or  power,  with  the  author  of  the 
Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  and  of  the 
Congressional  Reply  to  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposition  ? 
If  there  was,  the  universal  verdict  of  posterity  has  pronounced 
him  egregiously  mistaken.  The  tenor  of  John  Adams's  own 
declarations  go  to  show  that  whatever  else  had  an  influence  on 
the  question,  it  was  probably  quite  as  much  as  any  other  cause 
the  reputation  of  the  "  masterly  pen  "  which  induced  a  body  of 
decorous  men,  and  gentlemen^  to  determine  to  violate  parliamen- 
tary etiquette  in  overriding  Mr.  Lee  on  this  Committee. 

Do  we,  then,  assume  that  the  illness  of  his  wife  was  pre- 
tended, and  that  this  was  an  excuse  to  leave  Congress  to  avoid 
the  humiliation  of  a  defeat  f  By  no  manner  of  means.  His 
fajnily  biographer  declares  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  that  is 
suflScient  authority.  But  Mr.  Lee  lived  in  Westmoreland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac — ^neither  a  very  distant  nor  a 
very  inaccessible  point  from  Philadelphia.  No  definite  action 
could  be  taken  on  the  Declaration^  until  the  original  resolu 
tion  was  disposed  of,  and  its  consideration  was  already  post- 
poned for  twenty  days.  WTio  could  very  well  know  that  Mrs. 
Lee's  health  would  not  permit  her  husband  to  return  short  of 
that  time  ?  And  the  printed  records  of  the  Virginia  Convention, 
lying  under  our  eye,  show  that  at  least  as  early  as  the  29th  of 
tfune,  R.  H.  Lee  was  present  and  acting  in  that  body  (of  which 
we  have  already  stated  that  he  was  a  member),  and  that  he  con- 
tinued so  acting  until  the  close  of  its  session. 

Our  theory  of  explanation  is  probably  obvious  to  all  who 
have  followed  the  facts  thus  far.  It  is,  that  John  Adams's  asser- 
tions in  regard  to  the  matter  are  substantially  correct,  and  that 
the  facts  had  their  reasons  or  causes  in  what  loe  have  narrated. 
The  illness  of  Mrs.  Lee  was  wisely  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Lee's 
friends,  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  his  name,  and  not  exposing 
him  to  defeat  on  the  Declaration  Committee.  If  they  declined 
to  place  him  on  either  of  the  other  Committees  (assuming  they 
could  have  done  so*),  they  acted  wisely,  because  consistently 
with  their  excuse  in  the  other  instance.    We  are  inclined  to  be- 

1  And  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  tliis. 
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lieve  such  was  the  case,  but  whether  this  was  so,  or  whether  for 
the  present  the  tide  was  too  strong  against  Mr.  Lee  to  be  re- 
sisted, perhaps  will  never  be  known.  But  for  Mr.  Adams's 
unnecessary  disclosures,  no  part  of  this  transaction  would  have 
been,  probably,  ever  ripped  up. 

But  it  having  been  thus  reopened,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  all  the  parties,  not  only  in  reference  to  this  particular  occa- 
sion, but  more  or  less  in  reference  to  others  which  will  come 
under  our  notice,  and  in  which  the  same  principal  actors  took 
part,  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  He  who  shall  think  *that  we 
have  been  influenced  by  the  shadow  of  a  desire  to  "dispar- 
age "  Kichard  Henry  Lee,  will  do  us  an  injustice.  Truth  is  not 
"diaparagenient."  It  is  no  disgrace  to  this  or  that  Kevolution- 
ary  character  to  say  either  that  there  was  a  greater  or  wiser 
than  he.  It  is  not  vilifying  the  other  generals  of  the  Revolution 
to  say  that  General  Wasliington  excelled  them.  It  is  no  more 
discreditable  to  R.  H.  Lee  to  say  that  he  was  utterly  inferior  to 
Jefferson  as  a  writer,  than  it  is  to  say  (what  is  equally  unde- 
niable) that  Jeflferson  was  utterly  inferior  to  him  as  a  speaker. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  habit  of  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
eulogy  on  aU  jpoints^  of  every  man  and  thing  connected  with 
our  Revolution,  is  worn  somewhat  threadbare.  And  the  most 
grotesque  part  of  the  aflPair  is,  that  each  of  these  national 
Romuluses  and  Theseuses,  if  we  may  trust  their  ardent  bio- 
graphers, did  the  whole.  Each  conceived,  and  brought  forth, 
and  carried  on  his  shoulders,  the  American  Revolution !  Now, 
we  suppose  there  was  a  division  of  talent,  a  division  of  wisdom, 
and  a  division  of  labor.  We  suppose  there  were  a  good  many 
cogs  in  the  mighty  wheel,  and  if  there  was  not  an  indispensable 
one  (except  the  will  of  Heaven)  there  were  a  thousand  of 
extreme,  and  (striking  out  three  or  four  towering  names)  of  not 
greatly  disproportionate  utility.  The  swords  of  Washington, 
Greene,  and  Lafayette* — the  eloquence  of  Adams,  Henry,  and 
Lee — the  pens  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Jay — ^were  equally 
necessary  ;  and  each  list  might  be  greatly  swelled  without  going 
down  much  in  the  scale  of  ability.    Nor  was  it  warriors,  orators, 

*  We  place  the  name  of  Lafayette  here  for  what  we  consider  the  fndU  of  his 
•nring  our  country  in  his  military  capacity.  He  was  too  young  in  the  American  Revo- 
ratton  to  match,  as  a  toUser  meruv,  some  older  American  commanders  whom  we  have 
Botnamed.  • 
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and  writers,  who  did  the  whole.  Not  a  profession,  nor  scarcely 
a  human  occupation,  could  have  been  spared ;  and  in  each  the 
good  work  was  achieved,  not  by  one  individual,  but  by  a  multi- 
tude. Peyton  Randolph  was  not  the  only  eminent  Crown  offi- 
cer who  faced  a  bill  of  attainder;  Hancock  was  not  the  only 
princely  merchant  who  bade  the  batteries  train  their  guns  on  his 
store-houses ;  Putnam  was  not  the  only  farmer  who  left  one  horse 
in  the  furrow,  and  mounted  the  other,  in  his  farmer's  frock, 
to  speed  to  the  battle  muster ;  King's  Mountain  was  not  the 
only  earth  that  drank  the  blood  poured  forth  like  water,  of 
gentlemen  of  family,  and  name  and  condition,  fighting  in  the 
ranks  as  private  soldiers :  the  mechanic  who  gave  his  all — ^his 
labor,  and  sat  up  night  and  day  to  forge  the  pike-heads,  make 
the  wagons,  or  manufacture  any  of  the  diflferent  habiliments  or 
equipments  of  war  (and  what  handicraft  would  this  leave  out?) 
was  but  one  of  ten  thousand;  the  matron  who  sent  her  last 
tender  son  to  the  fray,  and  defended  her  hearth  Math  gun  and 
axe  against  Indian  and  British  savages,  and  the  maiden  who 
stopped  not  to  weep  her  slain  lover,  but  handed  up  the  ca^ 
tridges  and  carried  water  to  the  dying  soldiers  on  the  skirts  of 
the  battle,  were  each  but  one  among  thousands.  Away,  then,  with 
the  trash  of  ascribing  the  whole  American  Revolution,  its  deeds 
and  its  fruits,  to  a  few  supernatural  men,  as  fabulous  in  their 
conception  as  the  Guys  of  Warwick,  and  Bevises  of  Hampton,  or 
the  Sir  Rolands  and  Sir  Otuels,  of  the  metrical  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages !  Of  the  nine  towering  names  in  that  struggle, 
which  we  have  mentioned  respectively  as  generals,  orators,  and 
writers,  perhaps  not  one  individual  of  them  decidedly  excelled 
in  either  of  the  departments  except  in  that  in  which  we  have 
given  his  name. 

Reducing  these  mythical  characters  to  something  like  their 
natural  proportions,  is  neither  unjust  disparagement  nor  is  it 
unkindness.  Biography  should  aim  at  the  truth,  or  it  should  be 
silent.  The  warmed-up  biographer  may  run  into  exaggerated 
eulogy  on  his  hero,  and  be  somewhat  excusable ;  but  if  he 
deliberately  converts  biography  into  a  "  Mutual  Admiration 
Society" — praises  to  draw  praise  for  his  subject,  or  avert  criti- 
cism from  himself — makes  for  this  purpose  Caesar,  Brutus, 
Cassius  "  and  all,"  "  honorable  men  " — ^he  deserves,  in  our  judg- 
ment, quite  as  much  contempt  as  he  who  deliberately  convertB 
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biography  into  a  vehicle  of  personal  or  political,  or  other  indi- 
vidual resentments.  We  conceive  there  is  one  plain  role  to  fol- 
low in  all  cases ;  and  that  is  to  be  truthful  in  the  expression  of 
opinions  formed  on  fair,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
foil  investigation.  In  other  words,  the  writer  should  be  fear- 
lessly true  to  himself,  to  his  own  mind  and  conscience. 

We  much  mistake  the  calibre  of  the  Revolutionary  lead- 
ers if  they  would  not  have  scorned  that  claim  to  a  monopoly 
in  their  single  persons  of  all  the  shades  of  ability,  and  of  a  good 
share  of  the  great  exploits  which  the  world  witnessed  in  that 
remarkable  struggle.  We  much  mistake  the  men  if  they  would 
not  say,  "  save  us  from  our  friends."  And,  in  very  truth,  faith 
fully  delineated,  they  would  in  most  instances  be  equally  revered, 
and  vastly  better  loved  than  now.  A  few  admitted  faults  or 
foibles — a  few  piquant  individualities— i-a  few  of  the  lackings  of 
common  humanity — would  show  them  to  be  human,  to  be  real. 
Nobody  puts  actual  faith  in  human  impersonations  of  the  per- 
fect, either  in  intellect  or  character.  Instinct  instructs  every 
man  when  he  gazes  on  such,  that  they  are,  like  the  allegoric 
personages,  the  Christians  and  the  Mr.  Greathearts  of  Bunyan's 
story — the  Goody-two-Shoes  of  the  nursery  tale — the  Sir  Guyons 
or  Britoraartises  of  Spenser's  "  faerie "  song-^-that  is  to  say, 
personifications  of  an  idea — symbols  of  a  virtue,  or  of  a  crowd 
of  virtues.  They  are  as  vague  in  outline,  as  unsubstantial,  and 
have  as  little  individuality,  as  the  cloudy  heroes  of  Ossian — they 
are  as  cold,  as  bloodless,  as  little  human  as  the  marble  demigods 
of  Greece !  It  is  easy  to  affect,  and  perhaps  feel,  an  abstract 
admiration  for  a  myth.  A  mind  "  diseased  of  its  own  beauty," 
may  invest  a  myth  with  such  a  halo  of  sentiment  as  to  fancy  a 
genuine  love  for  it.  But  there  are  but  few  of  these  Pygmalions 
in  the  world  to  animate  stone,  few  who,  like  Bulwer's  German 
student,  have  "  a  system  of  dreams,"  and  can  fall  in  love  and 
die  for  the  princess  of  their  dreams — that  is,  few  who  have 
the  qualifications  which  the  law  demands  on  various  occasions 
for  a  whole  rnan — "  that  he  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of 
sound  mind,"  etc.  Animals  of  the  class  "  Mammalia,"  do  not 
cougenerate  (if  we  may  be  excused  in  a  neologism) — do  not  sym- 
pathize with  white-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  and  particularly 
no-blooded  animals !  The  mind  admires  perfection  in  the 
abstract — but  it  does  not  admire  claimed  hv/ma/n  perfection,  for 
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it  knows  it  to  be  false ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  quite  certain 
that  beings 

*^  Not  too  pure  and  good 

For  buEanTv  niiiQi^j'a  dally  food," — 

are  not  more  agreeable  j>er  se — ^for  common  humanity  likes  to 
be  kejJt  111  countenance  by  knowing  that  if  it  errs  daily,  all  err 
sometiniee.  A  perfect  h  inn  an  being,  could  such  an  one  be 
fotindj  would  move  like  a  lone  planet  in  a  distant  sphere — ^its 
solitary  heaven  not  irradiated  by  another  star  1 

On  the  score  of  characUr^  we  will  not  say  we  regret  Mr. 
Jeffersotj'fi  ecrupnlonsness  of  demeanor  down  to  trifles,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  Berious  misfortune  to  the  writer  of  his  life !  The 
relisli  of  the  most  exquisite  biographies  in  our  language  (we  do 
not  epeak  of  mere  histories  sometimes  called  biogi'apliies) 
depends  upon  their  freely  narrating  personal  incidents  illns- 
Irativij  of  character,  and  recording  little  faults  and  foibles, 
nbsiirditieiSj  bliindergj  and  even,  on  occasion,  serious  errors,  as 
frankly  as  spedmenB  of  niin-like  fastidiousness  of  deportment. 
TVho  would  strike  the  perrer^e  and  unappeasable  bearishness 
of  Johnson  from  the  pages  of  Eoswell  ?  Who  laments  the  sharp, 
clear,  d  leasee  ting  exposure  of  every  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pet 
foibles  and  melancholy  miBJndgments,  by  the  pen  of  his  pro- 
found admirer  and  eon-in-!aw,  Lockhart?  And  who,  let  us 
ask  J  in  tliese  and  parallel  eases,  regrets  such  revelations  on 
account  of  the  real  reputation  of  the  subject  of  them  ?  Who 
whlfieB  about  violating  the  grave?  Do  the  great  masters  of 
fiction,  untrammelled  by  the  biographer's  factSj  free  to  choose 
both  their  traite  and  their  incidents,  represent  their  favorite 
chft!ftc£ei*s — those  they  rneau  to  render  most  attractive  to  their 
readers — eitlier  as  icicles  or  prudes?  Would  any  one  have  the 
gall  art  t,  sparkling  Mercutio  transformed  into  a  hum-drum  gen- 
tleman j  too  precise  to  take  Btiiiff  and  sneeze  for  fear  of  violating 
deconim?  Would  anybody  mercilessly  stretch  or  cut  oflf 
Uncle  Toby  by  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  very  different  class 
of  deaoong,  from  what  we  suspect  to  have  been  "  my  father  the 
deacon  t'^  Would  any  person  make  the  inimitable  Antiquary 
frH'r  in  the  article  of  expense — ^less  liable  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
Ppa!tonnin— or  more  lenient  to  "woman-kind"  and  dogs! 
Finally  (and  that  is  going  the  whole  length),  let  us  ask,  who 
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would  venture  to  strip  Falstaff  of  his  vices,  for  fear  of  spoiling 
one  of  the  most  consummate  and  favorite  delineations  of  dra- 
matic literature  ? 

In  a  word,  we  all  love  better  a  character  on  paper,  if  not  in 
actual  life,  which  has  a  seasoning  of  piquant  faults.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  a  more  thoroughly  jumbled  mixture  of  good 
aDd  bad  qualities  in  any  hero  of  the  National  pantheon  than  in 
John  Adams.  Yet  we  predict  the  Alleghanies  will  disappear 
before  the  name  of  old  "  Sink  or  Swim  "  will  cease  to  be  a 
household  word,  or  will  cease  among  liberal  men  to  be  loved 
wherever  it  is  pronounced. 

And  another  paramount  advantage  had  by  the  biographer  of 
a  man  out  of  the  "  Goody-two-Shoes  "  line,  is,  that  he  can 
cheaply  win  the  credit  of  candor.  A  face  viewed  in  a  level 
front  light  has  no  shadows,  and  thus  Elizabeth  wished  to  be 
painted.  The  artist  knows  that  shadows  are  necessary  to  throw 
out  what  should  be  prominent  and  give  expression  to  his  pic- 
ture ;  and,  consequently,  he  throws  the  light  so  on  his  subject 
as  to  make  shadows.  Without  this  all  is  flat  and  tame.  Minor 
faults,  in  biography,  are  the  painter's  shadows!  But  what 
might  well  be  only  the  result  of  pure  art,  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  regarded  as  such  extraordinary  candor,  that  tlie  biogra- 
plier,  after  dashing  on  a  shadow  or  two,  might  (if  he  desired) 
purposely  exaggerate  in  important  particulars  without  bring- 
ing his  sincerity  under  suspicion.  We  suppose  every  lawyer 
has  heard  sharp  and  finessing  witnesses  on  the  stand,  osten- 
sibly lean,  in  the  unimportant  details,  strongly  against  the 
verj  man  whom  they  have  ascended  the  witness-stand  to 
swear  safely  through  thick  and  thin!  This  is  a  wonderfully 
plausible  way  of  enlisting  credulity  for  the  lie  which  is  to 
follow !  If  some  such  admissions  will  win  credence  for  false- 
hood, it  is  a  pity,  when  they  can  be  truthfully  made,  that  their 
corroboration  of  an  honest  intention  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
should  ever  bo  thrown  away ;  for  we  take  it  that  the  good  sense 
of  mankind  generally,  in  the  long  run,  will  distinguish  between 
the  biographical  witness  who  will  not  see  faults,  or  will  inten- 
tionally suppress  them — the  artful  one  who  will  give  a  penny 
and  ask  back  a  pound  in  change — and  the  fair  one  who  will  tell 
his  story  rose-colored  or  sable,  straight  or  crooked,  jvst  as 
he  finds  it.  But  it  is  time  we  drop  a  digression,  which  has 
wandered  wide  of  the  precise  question  from  which  it  started. 
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Jefferson  desired  by  CoUeagnes  to  draft  Declaratioiir-J.  Adams's  Statement  of  a  Sab- 
Committee— Jefferson's  Correction— His  Contemporaneous  Notes— Sustained  bj  th« 
Original  Draught— Adams's  Inaccuracy  as  a  Writer— Jefferson's  Habitual  Accuracy  is 
Facts— Authorship  of  Declaration  undisputed— C.  F.  Adams's  extraordinary  CommenlB 
--Proceedings  in  Congress  on  Independence  Resolution— Proceedings  on  the  Declara- 
tions-Jefferson's Remarks  on  the  Amendments— Lord  John  Russell's— The  Declaratioa 
adopted— Signing  the  Declaration— Fac-simile  of  the  Draught— The  Draught  sod 
Amendments— Where  the  Declaration  was  written— The  Writing  Desk— Jefferson 
during  the  Debate — John  Thompson,  the  Hatter — The  Entries  in  the  Account  Book— 
Heteorological  Register— J.  Adams,  the  Champion  of  Declaration-Jefferson's  Com- 
memoration of  it— J.  Adams's  great  Speech— This  not  preserved— Webster's  "  Restort- 
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History  of  the  Debates— The  probable  Speakers— Jefferson's  Description  of  S.  Adami 
'Nelson,  Harrison,  and  McKean— Gerry,  Sherman,  and  others— Franklin's  Influence 
on  the  Question— Jefferson's— Declaration  as  a  Literary  and  Political  Production— Its 
Originality  examined— J.  Adams's  and  R.  H.  Lee's  Yiews— J.  Adams's  Assertion  that 
it  repeats  a  Report  of  his— Unfortunateness  of  the  Claim— How  far  it  was  borrowed 
from  Otis  or  Locke— Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence— Contemporaneous 
Reception  of  National  Declaration— Effects  on  the  Public  Mind— Eflbcts  on  the  Loyaltets 
—On  the  Whigs— Reception  in  Southern  and  Middle  States— In  New  England-^eflkf- 
son's  Appointments  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  July— Letters. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
'^  unanimously  pressed  "  Mr.  Jeflferson  "  to  undertake  the  draft" 
He  did  so,  but  before  submitting  the  paper  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee, communicated  it  separately  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
requesting  their  corrections,  "  which  were  two  or  three  only, 
atid  merely  verbal."  The  report  was  then  laid  before  the  entire 
Committee,  which  made  no  amendments ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
June  it  was  presented  in  Congress  by  its  author.  It  was  imme- 
diately read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

In  the  often-quoted  letter  of  John  Adams  to  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, in  1822,  a  somewhat  different  version  of  this  siffair  is 
given.     He  says : 
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"The  Committee  met,  discussed  the  subject,  and  then  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  me  to  make  the  draft,  I  suppose  because  we  were  the  two  first  on  the  list. 
The  sub-committee  met.  Jefferson  proposed  to  me  to  make  the  draft.  I  said,  '  I 
will  not.*  *  You  should  do  it.'  *  Oh  I  no.'  *  Why  will  you  not  ?  You  ought  to  do 
iC  'I  will  not.'  *Why?'  *  Reasons  enough.'  *What  can  be  your  reasons?' 
'Season  first — You  are  a  Virginian,  and  a  Virginian  ought  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  this  business.  Reason  second — ^I  am  obnoxious,  suspected,  and  unpopular. 
You  are  very  much  otherwise.  Reason  third — You  can  write  ten  times  better  than 
I  can.'  ^  *  Well,'  said  Jefferson,  *  if  you  are  decided,  I  will  do  as  well  ad  I  can.' 
'Very  well.  When  you  have  drawn  it  up,  we  will  have  a  meeting.'  A  meeting 
we  accordingly  had,  and  conned  the  paper  over.  [After  stating  what  he  really 
liked  and  disliked  in  it,  Mr.  Adams  proceeds :]  I  consented  to  report  it,  and  do  not 
now  remember  that  I  made  or  suggested  a  single  alteration.  We  reported  it  to  the 
Committee  of  five.  It  was  read,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  Franklin  or  Sherman 
erUieited  anything.  We  were  all  in  haste.  Congress  was  impatient,  and  the 
instrament  was  reported,  as  I  believe,  in  Jefferaon^a  handwrititig^  ae  he  first 
dnttitJ* 

This  statement  was  published  in  1823,  and  Jeflfereon  soon 
after  (August  30th),  wrote  Mr.  Madison : 

*  *  **  Mr.  Adams's  memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  error.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  and  forty^seven  years  after  the  transactions  of  Independence,  this 
is  not  wonderful.  Nor  should  /,  at  the  age  of  eighty^  on  the  small  advantage  of  that 
^fferenee  only,  venture  to  oppose  my  memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  torit" 
ten  notesy  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spotJ*^  [After  giving  the  sub- 
atance  of  Mr.  Adams's  statement,  he  continues :]  **  Now  these  details  are  quite 
incorrect.  The  Committee  of  five  met;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee  was 
proposed,  but  they  unanimously  pressed  on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draft. 
I  consented ;  I  drew  it ;  but  before  I  reported  it  to  the  Committee,  I  communicated 
it  separately  to  Doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  requesting  their  corrections, 
because  they  were  the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and  amendments  I  wished 
nioet  to  have  the  benefit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Committee :  and  you  have 
Ken  the  original  paper  now  in  my  hands,  vnth  the  corrections  of  Doctor  Franklin 
ond  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  their  own  hand-writings.  Their  alterations  were  two 
or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I  then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to  Congress.  This  personal  communication 
and  consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misremembered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub- 
comnnttce." 

The  notes  "  taken  by  himself  at  tlie  moment,"  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  refers  to  as  "supporting^'  his  memory,  contained  the 
following  passages : 

"  The  Committee  were  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  and  myself.     •    •    »    •    •     The  Committee  for  drawing  the  Declara- 

*  Mr.  Adams's  ** reason  second"  and  "reason  third'*  go  very  distinctly  to  corro 
borate  the  "  reasons"  voe  gave  in  the  last  chapter /or  Mr.  J^fftrson^s  being  made  chairtrnvn 
^th»  Commitiee. 
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ti&it  af  Irt*Ji:jtnidertc«  desired  nif  to  do  it.  It  wan  accordingly  done,  and  being 
apprturd  hff  tf*fvi^  I  f(!|H>rteit  U  to  ihe  House  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  when  it 
ftji^  rtjttd  And  orilurcci  to  lie  oo  the  table." 

And  tlie  "original  paper"  transferred  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
^*  haride  "  to  the  State  Department,  in  Washington  (a  fac-simile 
of  \^^luch  M-ill  jueecutlj  appear  in  this  work),  exhibits  the  inter- 
lineations mentioned,  supporting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
narnition  down  to  details ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  showing  how 
vague  and  loose  must  have  been  the  minute  recollections  of  a 
man  who  did  not  even  remember  whether  he  "made  or  sug- 
gested a  single  alteration  V^ 

It  is  doe  to  Mr,  Adams  to  say  that  he  inserted  substantially 
the  frame  vereion  of  the  affair  in  his  Autobiography,  written 
about  eighteen  yeai-s  earlier  than  his  letter  to  Pickering,  and 
about  twenty-eight  ycai3  after  the  occurrences  took  place, 
whereas  Mr,  Jetfi^rscm's  statement  to  Mr.  Madison,  above  given, 
was  not  written  until  fort^'-seven  years  afterwards.  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  testimony  of  the  contemporaneous  notes, 
which  ought  to  be  con&idered  as  settling  the  question  (unless 
some  one  is  prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  falsely  entered 
in  those  note&,  '*  the  Committee  desired  me  to  do  it — it  was 
accordingly  done"^ — when,  in  truth,  the  Committee  desired  two 
men  to  do  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  done  by  two);  indepen- 
dently of  the  corroboration  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  version  offered  on 
the  face  of  the  interlined  draft,  and  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  time  intervening  between  the  facts  and  respective  state- 
men  ts^,  wo  should  feel  justly  authorized  to  pronounce  Jefferson's 
recollections  by  far  the  niost  reliable. 

We  have  ah'oady  mentioned  that  Mr.  Adams  was  a  signally 
inaccurate  writer;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  make  a  very 
great  difference  whether  he  gave  recollections  five  or  fifty  years 
after  the  event.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  we  regard 
nh  integrity  and  veracity  as  wholly  above  suspicion.  But  he 
was  careless,  impetuous,  ;md  unstudied  in  his  statements,  follow- 
ing the  drift  of  the  impression  and  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
M*ithout  sti>pping  for  investigation,  or  minding  whom  he  rac 
against.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  run  oftener  against  John 
Adams  than  any  other  man  1  But  little  cared  he.  Conscious 
integrity,  twerweening  self-esteem,  and  an  utter  want  of  that 
seusUive  delicacy  which  generally  influences  high-toned  and  (in 
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the  expressive  common  phrase)  "  thin-skinned  "  men,  combined 
to  render  him  vastly  independent  in  regard  to  consistency  either 
with  himself  or  others. 

Jefferson,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  precisian  in 
all  things.  He  observed  the  minute,  and  he  recorded  the 
minute  with  elaborate  circumspection.  On  the  score  of  accu- 
racy, he  was  as  much  above  as  Mr.  Adams  was  below  the  com- 
mon medium  standard  of  honest  and  observing  men.  We  shall 
not  say,  now,  how  often  he  erred  in  the  impressions  he  derived 
from  facts,  or  in  credulously  believing,  on  the  statements  of 
others,  what  were  not  facts ;  but,  in  cases  where  he  deliberately 
recorded  actual  occurrences  as  on  his  own  personal  observation 
or  knowledge,  we  venture  to  assert,  after  a  long  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  his  writings,  that  the  page  of  American  history  does 
not  present  a  man  who  has  written  so  much,  or  half  so  much, 
on  whom  fewer  errors  can  be  proved.  It  is  true  that  he  never 
prided  himself  on  a  peculiarly  strong  memory — he  rather  con- 
veys the  opposite  idea — and  long  before  1823,  he  more  than 
once  spoke  of  his  memory  as  being  seriously  shattered.  But 
we  never  have  run  our  eye  over  one  of  these  characteristic  dis- 
claimers without  thinking  of  an  anecdote  of  Gifford's.  He  says, 
that  in  a  discussion  with  Soame  Jenyns,  he  quoted  Doctor 
Johnson's  confession  that  he  "knew  little  Greek."  "But  how 
shall  we  know  what  Johnson  would  have  called  much  Greek  ?" 
war  the  reply. 

Mr.  Jefferson  relied  much  on  "  supporting  "  notes,  and  it  is 
everywhere  obvious  that  when  he  appealed  to  his  memory  in 
regard  to  past  facts  of  any  importance,  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
care  and  consideration.  But  when  we  compare  his  statements 
in  such  cases  with  other  men's— and  especially  when  we  com- 
pare his  own  with  each  other,  made  at  twenty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty  years  intervals,  and  observe  their  striking  similarity  not 
only  in  details,  but  in  the  very  stand-point  from  which  the  sub- 
ject is  viewed,  so  that  those 'details  appear  always  about  in  the 
same  scale  of  proportion  (showing  the  perfect  method  of  his 
mind),  we  confess  his  memory  seems/to  us  portentous. 

In  an  unpublished  letter  from/' Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Trist 
(May  15, 1832),  lying  before  us,  tlie  former,  after  suggesting  a 
careful  review  of  all  of  Mr.  JcMrson's  correspondence  which 
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would  touch  a  particular  topic,  then  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest,  remarked : 

"  Allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  a  babit  in  Mr.  J.,  as  in  aU  others  of  great 
genius,  of  expressing  in  strong  and  round  terms  impressions  of  the  moment  It 
may  be  added,  that  a  full  exhibition  of  the  correspondences  of  distinguished  public 
men,  through  the  varied  scenes  of  a  long  period,  would  not  fail,  without  one  nngU 
exception^  to  involve  delicate  personalities,  and  apparent^  if  not  real^  ineon- 
Hstencieay 

The  "  inconsistencies  "  Mr.  Madison  principally  referred  to, 
were  probably  those  of  opinion  at  diflferent  periods  of  life.  But 
taking  the  remark  in  its  other  sense,  it  is  true  of  all  the  exten- 
sive correspondences  ever  written.  Yet  we  say,  frankly  and 
fearlessly,  that  a  serious  and  not  fairly  explainable  inconsistency 
in  statements  of  facts  does  not  exist  in  all  the  correspondence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — perhaps  the  most  voluminous,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  preserved  of  any  of  our  earlier  American 
statesmen. 

Of  course  we  have  not  spent  all  this  time  in  discussing  this 
topic,  simply  in  reference  to  the  really  insignificant  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence chose  a  sub-committee  of  two,  or  directed  their  chair- 
man to  perfoim  this  duty.  It  being  conceded  on  all  sides  that 
Jefferson  alone  drew  up  that  immortal  instrument,  the  other 
question  scarcely  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  curiosty  of  litera- 
ture ;"  and  it  would  not  have  here  been  noticed,  except  that  on 
tke  authority  of  Adams's  letter  to  Pickering  (Mr.  Jefferson's 
reply:,  in  the  letter  to  Madison,  not  being  then  published),  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Wirt,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
delivered  addresses  on  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  in 
1826,  followed,  of  course,  Mr.  Adams's  version  of  the  affair,  and 
thus,  without  due  explanation,  would  appear,  to  the  generality 
of  readers  in  after  times,  to  give  the  weight  of  their  great  names 
to  assertions  of  Mr.  Adams's  where  he  was  directly  contradicted 
by  Jefferson  with  th^  asserted  support  of  contemporaneous 
"  notes ;"  and  except,  ntoreover,  that  in  a  work  published  by 
(or  by  the  aid  of)  Coug^^ess,  the  facts  in  the  case  have  been 
deliberately,  though  we  ho]Xe  ^^^  intentionally,  misrepresented,' 

1  We  refer  of  course  to  the  Life  and  Writinn  of  John  Adams,  edited  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  F.  Adama.    After  mentioning  tm^  Mx.  Jefferson  attriboted  his  grandflither*! 
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On  the  Ist  day  of  July,  Congress,  pursuant  to  order,  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  original  resolution,  to  declare  the  Colo- 
nies independent  (that  is,  the  resolution  introduced  by  R.  H. 
Lee,  on  the  7th  of  June,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instruc- 
tions), and  having  debated  it  through  the  day,  the  question  was 
taken  in  Committee  of  the  Whole^  and  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  vote  of  nine  Colonies,  namely.  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  In  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  other  four,  Mr.  JeflFerson  says  : 

"  South  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  voted  against  it.  Delaware  had  but  two 
members  present,  and  they  were  divided.  The  delegates  from  New  York  declared 
thej  were  for  it  themselves,  and  were  assured  their  constituents  were  for  it ;  but 
that  their  instructions  having  been  drawn  near  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  recon- 
ciliation was  still  the  general  object,  they  were  enjoined  by  them  to  do  nothing 
which  should  impede  that  object.  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  not  justifi- 
able in  voting  on  either  side,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question ; 
which  was  given  them.  The  Committee  rose  and  reported  their  resolution  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determina- 
tion might  be  put  off  to  the  next  day,  as  he  believed  his  colleagues,  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  resolution,  would  then  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of  unanimity." 

And  Mr.  Jefferson  writes  in  continuation : 

"  The  ultimate  question,  whether  the  House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee,  was  accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day,  when  it  was  again 
moved,  and  South  Carolina  concurred  in  voting  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  a  third 
member  had  come  post  from  the  Delaware  counties,  and  turned  the  vote  of  that 
Colony  in  favour  of  the  resolution.  Members  of  a  different  sentiment  attending 
that  morning  from  Pennsylvania  also,  her  vote  was  changed,  so  that  the  whole 

error,  in  the  matter  just  considered,  to  the  ^*  failing  memory  of  eighty-eight,  the  auvmed 
age  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time  "  (a  lamentable  ^*  assumption,"  as  we  beueve  Mr.  Adams 
lacked  two  or  three  months  of  that  age !)  continues : 

"Perceiving  also  the  awkward  nature  of  the  charge  made  by  one — ^him^elf— having,  at 
the  moment,  nearly  attained  four- score.  Mr.  Jefferson  dUdama  ail  reliance  upon  hi$  reeol' 
Itdim^  and  appeals  to  the  unequivocal  authority  of  his  notes,  made  at  the  time.  This 
teemed  conclusive  testimony,  sufficient  to  set  the  matter  at  rest  forever.  But  if  by  ^ose 
notes  IB  to  be  understood  no  more  than  what  has  since  been  published  under  that  name, 
io  the  first  volume  of  his  Correspondence,  it  is  clear,  on  examination,  that  they  present 
no  evidence,  excepting  that  which  mav  be  implied  bt  their  AFFiRMiNe  kothinq  m  oon- 
BOBORATiON." — I^ft  ooM  Work»  cf  J,  AdanUf  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  note. 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  commentary !  Doee  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  in  the  Madison  letter, 
bring  or  implv  any  ^^ charge^  against  Mr.  Adams  on  the  score  of  ag«,  or  anv  other 
score?  Does  he  treat  him  otherwise  than  kindiv  and  re»pectfulLy  ?  J)oe»  he  so  far  base 
a  claim  to  superior  accuracy  on  his  own  junwriiu^  that  it  makes  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Adams's  age  *^  awkward  V*  Does  he  ^in  exact  conmct  with  the  preceding  hypothesis !) 
'disclaim  ail  reliance  on  his  recollection?*'  And,  lastly,  U  it  tme  that  Mr.  Jefferson's 
e4>ntemporaneous  '*  notes  "  ^*  affirm  natkmg  in  corroboration  "  of  his  statements  in  the 
premises?  In  our  extracts  firom  the  Madison  letter  and  the  "  notes,"  we  need  not  say 
we  ha?e  given  Mr.  Jefferson's  language  word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter ;  and  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  understandingly  between  him  and  the  assailant,  who  has 
neither  given  that  language  nor  correctly  ttaUd  Us  purport. 
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twelve  Colonics  who  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all,  gave  their  voicen  for  it ;  and, 
witLln  n  fi:w  diijs,^  the  Convention  of  New  York  approved  of  it,  and  thus  supplied 
tbe  void  accaatoued  by  the  withdrawing  of  her  delegates  from  the  vote."  * 

On  the  same  day  this  resolution  passed  (July  2d),  the  House, 
in  Coiiiniittt*e  of  the  Whole,  took  from  the  table  the  draught  of 
the  Decliimtion  of  Independence,  which  had  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Jt^ffei"son,  The  question,  on  its  adoption,  was  debated 
ihroiighiiLit  that  and  the  two  succeeding  days.  Several  amend- 
ments were  carried  in  committee.  Of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  two  raoBf  important  ones,  Mr.  Jeflferson  gives  the  following 
account  in  liis  Memoir : 

'*  The  pujiilUuiQiotLB  idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms 
with,  eitlll  biiuntod  thu  minds  of  many.  For  this  reason,  those  passages  which  con- 
▼eved  cerisurcfl  on  ih«  people  of  England  were  struck  out,  lest  they  should  give 
tb«tu  ofTence,*  Tite  clause,  too,  reprobating  the  enslaving  the  inhabitants  of 
AfrieiLi  was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had 
iiG?or  iitttjiiipted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary, 
stiU  wL'tht^d  to  cuiitinue  it.  Our  northern  brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little 
tender  umler  thusfl  censures ;  for  though  their  people  had  very  few  slaves  them- 
selvL'^i  yet  tliey  hud  been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others.*' 

V  July  9th ;  atid  the  resolution  in  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  to  that  effect, 
WEis  repoHetl  by  John  Jay.     (See  his  Ufe  and  Wriiingt^  vol.  i.  p.  45.) 

^  Ttie  jnurtial  aX  Congress  does  not  give  anything  out  the  general  result.  For  all 
the^  df^tujlj^,  the  imbUc  are  indebted  alone  (we  believe)  to  }£[.  Jeffierson's  contempo- 
rize ouf  **  not«tt.'* 

<  Lord  JnUu  Rii^rlL  in  strong  concurrence  with  a  portion  of  these  views^  £>aya  jti  hit 
Life  of  Chiirk"*  hrumt-i  Kox:  "The  Declaration  has  one  singular  defect  in  it.  but  whiVti 
only  proves  the  linf^i.^ring  affection  which  the  Americans  still  retained  for  the  motli^ir 
couutry.  As  jlr.  Jeirerdon  originally  drew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  chirgt  d 
the  a<;t^  of  which  the  Americans  complained,  in  the  first  place  to  the  King,  but  i^ecaurjiy 
to  !h«  pt'ojile  of  rSiH.it  Britain.*'  After  quoting  several  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  expri-^-tniii 
fifom  the  ttti-ii^ken  oiii  passages,  conveying  the  latter  idea,  and  repeating  the  opiDi^n  tbit 
thifi  «!nLii.Hfniliitiijp  or  the  document  by  Congress  was  occasioned  rather  by  the  Unjutri&gt 
of  **  rond  TCgiiTd/'  thiin  a  fear  of  breaking  loiih  friends^  Lord  Bussell  contmu^-:^ : 

**  Be  thi^  ati  it  muy,  the  omission  of  these  papers  warped  the  truth  of  this  iiH-niomhlo 
lPet:lar;ition.  ijt^ur^i'  Til.  appears  in  it  as  a  smgle  and  despotic  tyrant ;  as  Philip  [1.  ma^ 
have  appeuTQti  to  t\n>  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The  fact  was.  that  the  Sovereign  md 
Ms  people  were  alik*  preiudiced,  angrj^  and  wintaV—IAfeqffbx^  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Wfl  woijld  iH^re  remark,  ^p  Justification  of  our  own  former  position,  that  tlie  Kioff  wii 
m»jrily  i(i-tru[rn  lU  il  in  proTlucmg  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  that  Lord  Bus^ll  hiiBsell 
^rrf*irei  t»i<-  t»r*'?M^dinjr  statement  with  the  assertion  that  **it  was  the  peculiar  mielh'ttr 
of  Ot^nrgti  in.  ATid  Loi-d  North  that  ikey  turned  to  gall  all  those  feelings  of  tilhil  pitty 
whii'f^  liti*l  fto  lotJB  (JMed  the  breasts  of  the  Americans."  No  fact  is  more  ckarlv  e*ti1y 
11^<Hi  limn  titdt  thn  King  was  equally  instrumental  in  *' turning  to  gall"  the  reciua^r^d^ 
the  t>ritr-'b  xinTiiin  it]  thia  controversy.  Lord  North  was  perhaps  only  the  mart  c<»nf  iirnbtu 
for  i'jiiTytp^ff  oral  me^L'nires  of  which  he  clearly  saw  the  inexpediency,  if  not  ih^  impre^ 
pHetyi  but  f  Jeckriie  1 1 1  was  repeatedly  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  entreaties,  t<>  iippejiJ*i 
to  htA  perwoutd  frii'iiiship,  and  even  to  threai$  cf  abdication^  to  induce  the  niinli-ter  t^ 
per^verc  Id  tiindui;  i\  deaf  ear  to  all  propositions  for  putting  an  end  to  tho  barharDu^ 
fltmjrgl©  \^[nrotigLfm*»  Ufe  of  Lord  North. "^  If  the  Declaration  of  Indepouiliin^e,  us 
ftdopt^il,  replied  to  iyTiJdt  Just  censure  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  certaiiily  inilietf  J 
tio  morr  ihttnJHHf  ceuttire  on  their  obtuse,  violently  prejudiced,  and  inveterate) v  oli^tinjit* 
Boirer^f^Q^  C8«e  Brougham's  confirmation  of  this  view  in  his  sketch  of  Ui4»  LiTa  0t 
Q^arga  XIL> 
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On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  Declaration,  as 
amended  in  Committee,  was  reported  to  the  House  and  agreed 
to;  and  thus  was  consummated  that  legislation,  which,  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  years  of  struggle  and  suffering  of  whicL 
history  affords  few  parallels,  struck  from  the  British  realm  a 
territory  far  exceeding  its  whole  extent  under  its  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors — and  to  contain,  even  before  the  generation  then 
living  should  pass  entirely  away,  a  population  far  outnumbering 
that  which  owned  the  sway  of  Henry  V.  or  Elizabeth. 

How  little  various  pei-sons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
Declaration  had  to  do  with  preparing  it,  or  paving  the  way  for 
it,  at  least  in  Congress,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  need  not 
be  here  recounted.  Several  delegates  arrived  only  in  time  to 
vote  for  it,  and  others  were  allowed  to  attach  their  names  who 
were  not  present  at  that  vote.* 

^  In  Mr.  Jeffbreon's  contemporaneons  **  notes/'  he  soys  that  on  the  iih  ^*  the  Declara- 
tion was  reported  by  the  Committee,  agreed  to  bj  the  Honse,  and  Hentd  by  every  mem- 
ber preMent^  except  Mr.  Dickinson."  And  again:  *'the  Declaration  tnos  signed  on  the 
4th  on  paper,  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  ngned  ogam  on  the  2d  qf  August,** 

In  a  letter  to  8.  A.  Wells,  in  1819,  he  said : 

^'  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of  July,  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  taken  np ;  nor  till  the  4th 
that  it  was  decided,  and  it  was  signed  by  every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Dickinson. 

*'  The  subsequent  signature  of  members  who  were  not  then  present,  and  some  of 
them  not  yet  in  office,  is  easily  explained,  if  we  observe  who  they  were ;  to  wit,  that 
they  were  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  did  not  ngn  tiU  the  I5th,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  9th  {five  day  after  the  general  tignature)^  that  their  Convention 
aothorized  them  to  do  so.  The  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  leammg  that  it  had  been 
nfiMd  by  a  minorUy  only  of  their  delegates,  named  a  new  delegation  on  the  20th. 
leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  refused  to  ttgn.  Willing  and  Humphreys,  who  haa 
withdrawn,  re-appointing  the  three  members  who  had  ngned,  Morris,  who  had  not  been 
present,  and  five  new  ones,  to  wit.  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith,  Tavlor  and  Ross :  and  Morris, 
and  the  five  new  members  were  permitted  to  sign,  because  it  manifested  the  assent  of 
their  fall  delegation,  and  the  express  will  of  their  Convention,  which  might  have  been 
doubted  on  the  former  signature  of  a  minoritu  only.  Why  the  signature  of  Thornton,  of 
Kew  Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4tn  of  November,  I  cannot  now  say ;  but 
Qodoubtedly  for  some  particular  reason,  which  we  should  find  to  have  been  good,  bkd  it 
been  expressed.  These  were  the  only  post-signers,  and  you  see,  sir,  that  there  were  solid 
reasons  for  receiving  those  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  this  circiunstance  in 
BO  wise  affects  the  faith  of  this  Declaratory  Charter  of  our  rights,  and  of  the  rights  of 
mm." 

The  Congressional  Journal  speaks  of  but  one  signing.  And  we  are  informed  that  the 
paper  copy  which  he  so  repeatedly  and  particularly  mentions  as  signed  on  the  fourth, 
tod  as  having  been  signed  by  the  New  York  Delegation  on  the  I5th  (such  is  his  minuteness 
of  specification),  is  not  now  in  existence.  Where,  too,  is  that  "/otr  copy  "  of  the  Decla- 
ntioQ  which,  in  his  letter  to  Madison  (August  23d,  1823),  he  says  he  made  out  from  his 
draft,  after  the  corrections  of  Franklin  and  Adams,  and  reported  to  the  Committee, 
sad  from  them  '*  unaltered  to  Congress  V*  We  have  not  searched  the  public  archives  at 
Washington  for  this  fair  copy— hut  we  suppose  it  does  not  exist.  At  least  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  it.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  when  that  fair  copy  is  found, 
pnbtibly  the  first  set  cf  signatures  will  be  found  attached  to  it.  But  were  that  copy 
foami  without  the  signatures,  it  would  neither  disprove  nor  render  it  improbable  that 
wwther  copy  was  made  at  the  time  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  express  purpose  of 
the  first  signing.  What  was  the  object  of  two  signings  ?  Perhaps,  when  the  first  was 
hejTttn,  a  second  one  was  not  contemplated—but  was  afterwards  judged  expedient  to 
place  the  instrument  on  a  single  and  less  perishable  sheet,  and  in  a  better  form  before 
the  e^e.  Perhaps  the  first  was  signed  immediately,  as  a  full  contemporaneous  authen* 
tication  of  the  validity  of  the  instrument— for  it  will  be  observed,  throughout,  Xhtfi 
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Herewith  is  given  a  fac-siniile  of  Jefferson's  draft  now  in 
the  State  Department — the  parts  stricken  out  bj  Congress  being 
placed  in  Lmckets,  and  most  of  the  amendments  it  made,  inter- 
polated in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author  of  the  instrument. 

To  facilitate  a  more  convenient  comparison  between  the 
document  as  it  was  reported,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
finally  passed  the  House,  a  printed  copy  of  the  draft  is  given 
below  with  the  parts  which  were  stricken  out  inclosed  in 
brackets  and  in  italics — and  the  amendments  placed  in  the 
margin  J  or  in  a  concurrent  column. 

A   J)echratioH    by  the  Representatives  of  the    United  States  of   Ameriea^  in 
General  Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
^vith  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the 
depurate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
]iature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man* 
kind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these   truths  to  be  self-evident:    that  all    men    are 

Je(!nrfii>D  flpei^k^  of  the  signing  not  as  %  mere  personal  act,  but  as  an  authenticating  and 
iiTuiiii^  exiire&3iitm  of  the  assent  of  the  diflTcrent  Colonies  to  this  great  instrumeut.  The 
will  af  a  majorUu  of  Congress  couid  not  bind  any  Colony  to  the  Declaration  ;  and  it 
toukl  only  be  iHtund  by  the  express  assent  of  its  delegates,  their  signatures  were  the  only 
de^i*ive  prr^of  i^r  frach  assent  of  the  delegates.  We  doubt  whether  the  Declaration  was 
£roii'4iil#hi<l  mnde  or  executed — whether  it  was  proclaimed  out  of  doort: — until  all  the  dele- 
4te'*  jnoH'tit  (t'^tcept  Dickinson)  had  come  forward  and  signed  their  names.  It  would 
jf  ratfirr  ^irc|Ki'^terous  to  suppose  that  a  month  and  a  half  elapsed  before  so  important 
aD  iudtrumti'nt  rti:  fived  any  hinding  effect  or  authentication,  when  a  day  was  as  ample 
t]\mj  lift  a  m^^uth  iirni  a  half  for  the  preparation  of  the  engrossed  copy. 

Whiii  berjiine  nl"  the  first  signed  copy  ?  It  was,  in  all  probability,  purposely  de«itroyed 
when  Uie  S4;c«n<i  was  made  complete.  It  is  not  customary  in  any  analogous  casos  to  pre- 
iMjrve  two  iH-tpieft  of  the  complete  and  executed  instrument.  In  various  important  iristru- 
mentA  A  rougli  i''i>pvt«  often  temporarily  signed  until  the  final  one  is  ready:  and  when 
iSne  \mA  h  diXPCU^  J.  the  first  is  destroyed.  Why  was  the  second  signing  delayed  so  long? 
To  givie  an  oppcrUinity  to  New  York  to  act  on  the  question — to  give  other  States,  where 
tt<*r*  «cr6  dff^sejitN^nts,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  an  opportunity  of  showing  something  better 
than  a  mmority  <  if  their  delegation  in  attestation  of  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  bill— 
and  tiK-  riinniirpik  Mond  signing  was  delaved  so  that  it  mi^ht  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
«imriltanjeronii  ahri  unanimous  act  of  the  States  through  their  delegates. 

Wo  think  we  have  been  informed  that  the  engros»<ed  copy  of  the  Declaration  was  not 
OD  pnrchmp^il.    Then  Mr.  Jefferson  wan  mistaken  in  that  unimportant  particular. 

WHipn  Mr.  Jefft^raon  speaks  of  *'  Post-Signers,"  in  the  above  extracts  from  his  letter 
to  Wells,  hi*  rc*fMri*nre  to  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania  shows  that  he  particularly  refened 
to  dekigatioliJi  or  majorities  of  delegations,  ami  not  to  individuals :  for  no  one  could  have 
known  oettcr  th»n  he  that  neither  R.  H.  Lee  nor  Mr.  W^-the,  of  Virginia,  were  present  in 
Congrew  on  the  Uh  of  July,  177G.  We  have  given  certain  proof  of  Lee's  nbsence  ;  and 
that  of  an  eqilfllly  decisive  character  exists  in  Mr.  Wythe's  case.    The  records  of  the  Vir- 

S;iiila  Convention  of  that  year,  show  that  he  acted  as  one  of  the  tellers  to  count  the  votes 
or  Governor*  \\\  the  Convention,  on  the  29th  of  June,  His  nam6  appears  daily  in  the 
pTQiTeo liin^^  m\V\l  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  that  day  he  presided  in  a  Committee  of  tht 
whole,  and  rtporitd  f^om  it  to  the  House. 


I 
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I 


called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 


1  dissoWed  representative  houses  repeatedly  [and  contin- 
itr  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights 

Itrafbsed  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause 
he  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise, 
IWBmaining,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
I  without  and  convulsions  within. 


jled  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inherent 
I  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
|||oted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
Ae  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
iFQctive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
Ibh  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
prindples,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.    Prudence, 
Id,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
1^  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  expe- 
ls hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
Are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
lleh  they  are  accustomed.    But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
ittioM  [begun  at  a  dUtinguiehed  period  and\  pursuing  invariably 
le  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
tbm,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  gov(»m- 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.    Such  has 
Aie  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
iHy  which  constrains  them  to  [expunge"]  their  former  systems 
Vemment.    The  history  of  the  present  Eling  of  Great  Britain  is 
iory  of  [unremitting']  injuries  and  usurpations,  [among  which 
$t  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  reet^ 
I  Aom]  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  au  hariag 

bese  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
\fiT  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  false' 

I  ku  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
Itty  for  the  public  good. 

I  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
ig  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 

to  attend  to  them. 

B  refused  to  pass-  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
distriets  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
-of  representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
and  Amnidable  to  tyrants  only. 
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He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  Statei; 
for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and 
raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands, 
't"''""*^  He  has  [steered]  the  administration  of  justice  [totally  to  wut 

^f  in  Motne  of  these  States]  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 

Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the 

tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  [by  a  sel/'Ottvmd 

poioer]  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people 

and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [md 
Mpe  of  toar]  without  the  consent  of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  supe- 
rior to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giring 
his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  Urge 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock 
trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  oo 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States ;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 
iB  wamy  cmm  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  for  transporting 
us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the 
free  systerb  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establi^ng 
.  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  is 
to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  [StcUee];  for  taking  away  onr 
charters,  abolishing  our  most  yaluable  laws,  and  altering  fundamen- 
tally the  forms  of  our  governments ;  for  suspending  our  own  Legis- 
latures, and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
tj  dMiarisf  Qi  oat  He  has  abdicated  government  here  [withdrawing  hie  govertwrt^ 
wnftog  wtf  •gLiati  and  declaring  im  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection]. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny  already 
kwm)7inmU«m  In  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [  ]  unworthy  the 
•gM,MMitouu.T      head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  exeen- 
tioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands, 
•nited  douMtie  lb.  He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our 
and  kM  """^  "*"  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare 
is  an  undistinguished  destrucliion  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditioat 
[of  existence]. 
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[ffe  has  incited  treanonMe  inturreetiom  of  our  fellouf-citizens^ 
mth  the  ollureTnents  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant 
people  who  never  offended  Atm,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into* 
davery  in  another  hemisphere^  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their 
transportation  thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
iXFiDKL  power Sf  is  the  warfare  of  the  christian  King  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
Itgin-lative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin- 
guished die,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms 
among  u»,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them^ 
by  murdering  the  people  on  whotn  he  also  obtruded  them :  thus  paying 
off  former  crimes  committed  against  the  liberties  of  mu  people 
with  crimes  which  fie  urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of 
another.'] 

la  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress 
m  the  most  humble  terras:  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  an- 
iwered  only  by  repeated  im'uries. 

A  Prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to  *» 

be  free.  Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one 
man  adventured,  within  the  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to 
lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for  tyranny  over  a  peo- 
vie  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of  freedom,] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
Ittare  to  extend  [a]  jurisdiction  over  [these  our  States],  We  have  " 
reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here,  [no  one  of  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension :  that  these 
were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  unassistea 
by  thf  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  :  that  in  constituting 
indeed  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  one  common 
king^  thereby  laying  a  foundeUion  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
thetn :  but  thai  submission  to  their  parliametU  was  no  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and,]  we  [  ]  *«*« 

appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  as  to]  the  "^  ^jIJ^SmTiIt 
ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were 
likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspondence.  They  too  ^~"  iiv«TttiA.y 
have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity,  [and 
«Aen  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular  course  of  their 
laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our  harmony, 
they  have,  by  their  free  election,  reestablished  them  in  power.  At  this 
very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  tnagistrate  to  send  over 
not  only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  merce* 
naries  tonnvade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab 
to  agonising  affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever 
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these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former  Uh 
for  thern^  and  hold  them  as  toe  hold  the  rest  of  mankind^  enemia  m 
%par,  in  peace  friends.  We  might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great  pecpU 
together  ;  hut  a  communication  of  grandeur  and  of  freedom^  %i  team, 
'  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so^  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  is 
happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  vs  too.  We  will  tread  it  apart  frm 
them^  and]  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [eternsl\ 
«adboidtk«aiMw«  separation  [  1 ! 

kind,  racmiM  in  war, 
lnp«    ^'     • 


We  therefore  the  representatiyes  of 
the  tinited  States  of  America  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
supreme  judge  of  the  world  for  the  rec- 
titude of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  that  these  united  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent States ;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between 
'  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and 
that  as  free  and  independent  States,  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establisfi  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor. 


We  therefore  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  General 
Congress  assembled,  do  in  the  name,  ind 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo{^  of 
these  [States  reject  and  renounce  all  eil^ 
giance  and  subjection  to  the  king$  of 
Great  Britain  and  all  others  who  «^ 
hereafter  claim  6y,  through^  or  w- 
der  them  ;  %oe  utterly  dissolve  all  pciiixr 
ceU  connection  which  may  heretofore  Ssm 
subsisted  between  us  and  the  peopU  or 
parliament  of  Oreat  Britain  :  and  fatal- 
ly  we  do  assert  and  declare  these  Colonu* 
to  be  free  and  independent  States^]  and 
that  as  free  and  ipdependent  States,  ther 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  condode 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  con* 
merce,  and  to  do  all  other  acu  ind 
things  which  independent  States  may  of 
right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  decbra* 
tion,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. 


The  following  particulars  may  be  of  interest  to  the  cnrious. 
In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Dr.  John  Mease,  Mr.  Jefferson 
(September  26,  1825)  tells  where  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.    He  says : 

••  At  the  time  of  writing  that  instrument,  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Qnai, 
A  new  brick  house,  three  stories  high,  of  which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting 
of  a  parlor  and  bed-room,  ready  furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and 
in  it  wrote  this  paper,  particularly.  So  far  I  state  from  written  proofs  in  mj  pes* 
session.  The  proprietor,  Graaf,  was  a  young  man,  son  of  a  German,  and  then 
newly  married.  I  think  he  was  a  bricklayer,  and  that  his  house  was  on^the  soutk 
side  of  Market  street,  probably  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  and  if  i  ot  the 
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only  house  on  that  part  of  the  street,  I  am  sure  there  were  few  others  near  it.  i 
hare  some  idea  that  it  was  a  comer  house,  but  no  other  recollections  throwing  light 
on  the  question,  or  worth  communication.*' 

The  account  book,  before  us,  shows  that  on  reaching  Phila- 
delphia, he  remained  eight  days  at  his  old  lodgings,  with  "  Ben. 
Randolph,"  and  that  on  the  23d  of  May  he  "  took  lodging  at 
Graafs."  Entries  of  the  payment  of  the  weekly  rent  of  his 
rooms  (thirty-five  shillings  sterling)  continued  throughout  the 
session.  He  appears  to  have  taken  most  of  his  meals  at 
** Smith's" — the  keeper,  we  suppose,  of  the  City  Tavern. 

The  little  writing  desk  on  which  he  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  yet  in  existence.  A  grand-daughter  who, 
on  her  marriage,  left  Monticello  for  her  future  residence  in  Bos- 
ton, intrusted  most  of  her  belongings  to  a  packet  sailing  from 
Eichmond,  which  was  lost  at  sea.  The  most  severely  felt  loss 
among  her  effects  was  a  writing  desk  containing  her  grand- 
father's letters  to  her,  and  some  other  personal  memorials  of 
him.  And  there  was  another  utterly  bereaved  party — John 
Hemmings,  Mr.  Jefferson's  faithful  old  black,  head-carpenter, 
joiner,  etc.,  of  whom  we  shall  see  more  as  our  narration  pro- 
gresses. John  had  fondly  lavished  all  his  skill  on  the  lost  trea- 
sure, for  the  favorite  young  "  Missus."  Innumerable  were  the 
different  kinds  of  veneers  on  it,  and  curious  and  (John  thought) 
recherche  their  arrangement.  "  He  could  not  make  another  like 
it  for  Miss  Ellen."  "  He  had  no  more  such  choice  sticks  laid 
away."  "  Besides,  he  was  getting  old,  and  couldn't  see  well 
enough,"  etc.,  etc.  In  a  word,  he  was  inconsolable.  Whether 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  any  eye  on  him  in  sending  a  substitute,  which 
the  faithful  old  fellow  had  learned  to  look  upon  with  a  sort  of 
mystical  veneration,  we  cannot  say ;  but  he  probably  thought 
that  a  little  reading  and  writing  desk  in  his  possession — some 
fourteen  inches  long,  by  about  ten  in  breadth  and  three  in  depth 
—would  almost  make  good  to  the  other  parties  the  place  of 
John's  beautiful  handiwork;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  it  (to 
divide  the  compliment)  to  his  grand-daughter's  husband,  with 
the  following  inscription  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf 
which  is  turned  down,  in  writing : 

'*  Thomas  Jefferson  gives  this  writing  desk  to  Joseph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  as  a  memo- 
fW  of  affection.  It  was  made  from  a  drawing  of  his  own,  by  Ben.  Randolph, 
cabinet-maker  at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he  first  lodged  on  his  arrival  in  that 
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city,  in  Maj,  1776,  and  is  the  identical  one  on  which  he  wrote  the  DecltratioD  of 
Independence.    Politics,  as  well  as  religion,  has  its  superstitions.    These  giiniag 
strength  with  time,  may  one  day  give  imaginary  yalue  to  this  relic,  for  its  aawdft- 
tions  with  the  birth  of  the  Great  Charter  of  our  Independence. 
"  Monticelh,  Nov.  18,  1826." 

•f 

So  much  for  ^^  relics  ;^^  and  we  trust  the  possessors  of  this 
will  pardon  us  for  giving  its  history. 

To  go  back  to  Congress.  "  The  Great  Charter  "  did  not  psss 
that  body  without  encountering  a  fiery  ordeal.  The  steadiness 
and  force  of  the  resistance  it  encountered,  Mr.  Jefferson  after- 
wards compared  to  "  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity  weighing 
upon  us  by  night  and  by  day."  *  He  did  not  attempt  to  say  a 
word  for  it  himself,  thinking  "  it  a  duty  to  be  on  that  occasion 
a  passive  auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more  impartial  judges 
than  he  could  be  of  its  merits  or  demerits." '  But  this  pa9siv^ 
nessdoes  not  appear  ^o  have  entirely  embraced  his  feelings. 
Several  passages  in  his  writings  show  that  he  felt  with  natnral 
sensibility  the  sharp  attacks  on  both  the  matter  and  form  of  his 
intellectual  progeny.  In  one  of  these,  he  says :  "  During  the 
debate  I  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  observed  that  / 
was  writhing  a  Utile  under  the  acrimonious  criticisms  on  some  of 
its  parts  ;  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that,  by  way  of  comfort, 
he  told  me  the  story  of  John  Thompson,  the  hatter,  and  his  new 
sign."  • 

>  Letter  to  Madison.  Ang.  30th,  1823.  *  Ibid. 

•  This  story  is  too  illustrative  of  the  Doctor's  qnaint  hnmor  and  imperturbable  ta^ 
froid  to  be  omitted.  It  is  thus  (with  a  different  preface)  related  by  Mr.  Jeflbnoaa 
some  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin,  written  to  Robert  Walsh  in  1818  (see  Jelfeno&'s 
Works,  Congress  Ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  497) : 

*'  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  under  the  consideration  of  Congres. 
there  were  two  or  three  unlucky  expressions  in  it  which  gave  offence  to  some  meiabei*. 
The  words  ^  Scotch  and  other  foreign  auzHiaries '  excited  the  ire  of  a  gentleman  or  tvo 
of  that  country.  Severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of^e  British  Ring,  in  negativing  o« 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves,  were  dlsapprond 
by  some  Southern  gentlemen,  whose  reflections  were  not  yet  matured  to  the  faU  abb<ff- 
rence  of  that  traffic.   Although  the  offensive  expressions  were  immediately  yielded,  tbeie 

fontlemen  continued  their  depredations  on  other  parts  of  the  instrument.  I  was  nttiog 
y  Dr.  Franklin,  who  perceived  that  I  was  not  insensible  to  these  mutilations.  *Ili*« 
made  it  a  rule,'  said  he,  *  whenever  in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draftsBaB  of 
papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I  took  my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will 
relate  to  you.  When  I  was  a  Journeyman  printer,  one  of  my  companions,  an  apprentice 
hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to  open  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concen 
was  to  have  a  handsome  sign-board,  with  a  proper  inscription.  He  composed  it  in  tfa«ee 
words,  '^  John  Thompson.  HatUTy  makei  and  tuU  hai»  for  ready  money,'*  with  a  figure 
of  a  hat  subjoined ;  out  ne  thought  he  would  submit  it  to  his  friends  for  their  amesQ 
ments.  The  first  he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  "  Hatter  "  tautologous,  because  fol- 
lowed by  the  words  **  makes  hats,"  which  show  he  was  a  hatter.  It  was  struck  oai 
The  next  observed  that  the  word  "  mtikea  '*  might  as  well  be  omitted,  because  his  cus- 
tomers would  not  care  who  made  the  hats.  If  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would  bar, 
by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out.  A  third  said  he  thought  the  words  *^M 
rhidy  monejf"  were  nseleas,  as  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit 
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But  the  calm  pulse  kept  pretty  good  time!  The  pocket 
account  book,  the  meteorological  table,  etc.,  all  show  that  the 
usual  precise  routine  of  matters  was  neither  overlooked  nor  dis- 
turbed, during  the  three  days  of  the  galling  debate. ' 

John  Adams  was  the  great  champion  of  the  Declaration  on 
the  floor,  indulging  in  none  of  the  jnilk-and-water  criticisms  of 
his  Pickering  letter  (about  the  "  personality  "  of  styling  George 
in.  a  "  tyrant,"  etc.),  but  fighting  fearlessly  for  every  word  of 
it* — and  with  a  power  to  which  a  mind  masculine  and  impas- 
sioned in  its  conceptions — a  will  of  torrent-like  force — a  hero- 
ism which  only  glared  forth  more  luridly  at  the  approach  of 
danger — and  a  patriotism  whose  burning  throb  was  rather  akin 
to  the  feeling  of  a  parent  fighting  over  his  offspring,  than  to  the 
colder  sentiment  of  tamer  minds,  lent  resistless  sway. 

The  meed  of  praise  to  the  principal  defender,  comes,  appro- 
priately, from  the  author  of  the  Declaration.  No  other  pen  has 
done,  and  all  other  pens  have  not  done,  half  so  much  as  Jeffer- 
son's to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  John 
Adams's  splendid  services — with  the  glorious  display  of  his,  in 
some  respects,  preeminent  abilities,  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
His  written  tributes  to  Mr.  Adams  are  numerous  and  glowing — 

Ererj  one  who  purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted  with,  and  the  inscription 
now  Btood,  ^*  John  Thompson  sells  hats.''  *^  Selis  haUV*  says  his  next  friend :  why, 
nobody  win  expect  roa  to  give  them  away ;  what  then  is  the  use  of  that  word  ?  It  was 
itrioken  out,  and  **  haU  "  followed  it,  the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted  on  the  hoard. 
So  the  inscription  was  reduced  ultimately  to  *^John  Thompson/'  with  the  figure  of 
ahatsnhjoined.'" 

>  The  following,  for  example,  are  the  entries  in  the  account-book : 

July  1.  pd.  ferriage  of  horses.  Sd, 

8.  pd.  TowBe  for  Dr.  Gilmer,  7«.  W, 

pd.     do.    for  myself,  7«.  6cf. 

pd.  Smith  in  fUll,  lOt.  td. 
4  pd.  Sparhawk  for  a  thermometer,  £8 1B«. 

pd.  for  7  pr.  women*s  rioves,  87*. 

gave  in^liarity.  Is.  6a. 

The  following  are  from  the  meteorological  register : 

FAHBBNHIIT*8    THIRMOXBTBB. 


in6 

July  I 


PhOadaphia. 

9     0  A.  M. 

7    0  p.  M. 

«<     «     0  1.  M. 

I     9  40  A.M. 

9    0  p.  M. 

8     5  80  A.M. 

1  80  p.  M. 

\    8  10 

4     8    0  A.M. 

I    9    0 

1     0  P.M. 
I   9    0 


81*» 

82 

78 

78 

74 

7U 

76 

74 

68 

79i 

76 


'  Jeftnon  to  Hadison,  August  30, 1823. 
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and  that  "  he  was  the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  was  a  tribute  lie 
never  withheld  from  him  during  the  sharpest  rivalries,  or 
ensuing  alienations.  Collect  all  the  instances  of  John  AdaWs 
faults,  and  foibles,  and  occasional  insanities  almost,  and  grare 
political  errors,  to  be  found  in  truthful  records,  and  then  ex- 
punge all  the  memorials  of  his  great  and  good  deeds  and  private 
virtues,  except  from  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  and  from  the 
latter  alone  the  reader  who  has  a  heart,  would  turn  away  from 
the  dark  strokes  of  the  picture  and  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants,  "Glorious  old  John 
Adams  I" ' 

From  a  collation  of  all  the  accounts  left  of  the  debates  on 
the  resolution  for  declaring  independence,  and  subsequently  on 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  Declaration,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  often  on  his  feet — that,  in  fact,  like  the  Knight  of 
Chivalry,  at  his  pas  cTarmes^  he  was  ready  to  encounter  ofl 
comers.  But  we  conjecture  that  his  great  effort — that,  which 
by  happily  catching  the  tone  of  the  man,  and  interweaving  some 
contemporaneous  expressions  from  his  letters,  Mr.  Webster  has 
so  felicitously  represented,  or,  as  the  naturalists  say,  restored— 
was  made  July  Ist,  in  answer  to  Dickinson's  powerful  and  final 
appeal  on  the  other  side,  just  before  the  question  was  taken  in 
committee  on  the  original  resolution.  It  was  made,  says  Mr. 
Adams,  without  "  minutes  "  and  without  "  preparation  before- 
hand." "  It  was  not  reported  at  the  time,  nor  written  out  afte^ 
wards,  and  consequently  not  an  actual  sentence  of  it  is  known 
to  be  perpetuated.  The  classic  traveller  sighs,  at  Mycene,  to 
find  the  lion  gateway,  and  a  few  vestiges  of  crumbling  masonry, 
are  all  that  remain  of  him  whom  Homer  sung  *'  the  King  of 
men."  The  classic  traveller  mourns  on  the  banks  of  Alpheus, 
that  no  trace  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  and 
the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  But  what  are  such  losses  to  poster- 
ity— to  mankind — compared  with  those  intellectual  and  moral 
ones,  which  ensue  when  debates  like  those  which  took  place  in 
the  English  Parliament  in  1688,  and  in  the  American  Congress 
in  1776,  cease  to  live,  except  in  a  few  traditionary  recollections, 
and  in  their  fruits  t 

1  We  deem  it  do  impropriety  here  to  say,  and  we  do  eay  of  oar  own  knowledge,  Uut 
this  descendant  of  JeflTerson  spoke  but  the  warm  fttlmgM  of  otf  his  descendants  towtrdi 
their  KrandHre*8  or  great  grandeire^i  aneieni  friend, 

*  For  his  account  of  this  speech,  see  his  Life  and  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  M-58. 
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In  the  case  of  John  Adams,  as  in  that  of  Patrick  Henry 
(and  more  especially  in  the  last),  we  never  have  believed  that 
the  elegant  pen  of  the  restorer  came  up  to  the  spirit  and  elo- 
quence of  the  original.  The  oratory  which,  on  a  great  exigency, 
flows  molten  from  a  mighty  soul,  and  which  fuses  all  that  it 
encounters  in  its  buniing  stream,  cannot  be  manufactured,  for 
the  purposes  of  illustration,  in  a  funeral  oration,  or  in  a  biog- 
raphy !  The  form  may  be  pretty  well  caught,  but  the  soul  is 
wanting.  We  have  so  much  of  Mr.  Adams — of  his  unstudied, 
energetic,  abrupt  diction — now  putting  the  case  to  self-interest 
and  common  sense,  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  New  Englander, 
and  now  suddenly  flashing  into  heroism,  and  into  that  exulting 
courage  which  seizes  contagiously  on  the  spirit  of  all  that  is 
permitted  to  bear  even  the  outward  form  of  manhood — that  a 
master  hand,  like  Webster's,  may  "manufacture"  the  strong 
semblance  of  the  reality.  But  in  the  case  of  Henry,  we  would 
as  soon  think  of  now  imitating  eolian  harps,  and  winds  moaning 
through  tree-tops,  and  anon  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  rushing 
tornado  1  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Jeffereon's  contemporaneous  notes 
are  so  meagre.  They  do  not,  avowedly,  give  the  names  of  aU 
the  speakers ;  they  give  a  mere  synopsis  of  the  arguments  used 
by  each  aide^  without  specifying  which  were  advanced  by  one 
speaker,  and  which  by  another ;  and  (a  fact  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  most  writers)  they  pertain  only  to  the  debate  on 
the  8th  and  10th  of  June,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
that  from'  the  1st  to  the  4rth  of  July.  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  does 
nothing  to  supply  this  unfortunate  chasm."  It  is  therefore 
trhoUy  erroneous  to  assume  (as  many  writers,  indeed,  if  not 
most,  have  done)  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  the  names  of  the 
principal  speakers,  or  of  any  speakers,  on  the  latter  occasions. 
The  15th  page  of  the  Memoir  in  Randolph's  edition  (18th  and 
19th  in  Congress  edition),  leads  strongly  to  the  inference  that  the 
objectors,  particularly  to  the  form  and  language  of  the  Declara- 

»  Oh!  tliat--«8  ** the  cr owning  glory"— the  " rapernatnral  voice "  conld  have  beei 
hetrd  in  the  debate  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that  Henry's  name  coold 
Dsve  been  affixed  to  that  instmment ! 

'  John  Adams's  *'  Diary  "  does  not  inclade  any  part  of  1776  bat  the  month  of  January. 
Kb  Memoranda  of  **  Debates  '*  are  silent  from  May  10th  to  July  25.  His  "  Auto- 
biography," written  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty- nine  years  afterwards,  attempts  to 
BQpply  the  chasm  from  memory,  but  does  it  but  generally  and  vaguely.  He  does  not 
eren  remember  on  what  day  *Hhe  greatest  and  most  solemn  debate  was  had  on  Uio 
QoeBtion  of  Independence."    (See  his  Lift  and  JVorkM,  voL  iii.  p.  54.) 
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tion,  were  numerous ;  and  tliere  is  no  good  reason  to  doi 
supporters  were  equally  numerousi.  Siiort  epeecbes  we. 
(furtiinately)  io  vogue,  and  one  estendiDg  beyond  half  a 
or,  at  the.  outside,  tlirt^e  quarters  of  an  hour,  wonld  ha 
regarded  as  preposteroii&ly  long.  Aud  the  debate  c 
jjiiestions  stretched  tbrough  four  days.  If  we  presnmej 
liardly  presumable,  that  John  Adams  took  the  floor  half 
times,  during  those  days,  in  a  set  speech,  still  there  wi 
for  many  others  on  the  same  side.  Who  were  they ! 
not  a^vare  that  even  tradition  pretends  to  answer  thi§  q 
But  conjecture  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  a  part  of  thet 
Trist's  Memoranda  contain  the  following  paragraph  ; 

"  Nowtiiher  28iA^  IS^S.  At  bft?akfaat»  aj^ain  on  the  iabjeei  of  R,  H.  1 
Mr.  Jeffl-rsoa  m&de  suireral  remarks— atnouf  otbera  the  followifig :  *  If 
antf  Paliauma  to  tlie  lU'volutlan^  Samuel  Adams  ffoA  the  man.  IuJe4 
E*4iiem  States,  for  a  year  or  two  after  U  btgan^  he  ipaai  inily  the  M 
M^&lntion.  He  was  conFtaatlj  holdiog  cauctiaea  of  difitinguiahed  mi 
whom  wfta  R.  H,  Loe),  al  vhkh  th^  r^fneratiii/  of  the  mewttire^  pumuti 
viotiMl^  ikterffiiTtedon—^iHd  at  which  iltg parts  tnere  aJt^i^ned  to  the  difftti 
whr&  afUrufards  appvuTed  in  iketn.^  ^John  AdaDU  had  very  little  pari 
cauL-uaes  ;  but  fl<}  one  of  the  actors  in  the  measures  decided  on  m  Ihem 
Ct>lo*^ia '  fUTitten  directly  after)," 

Mr,  Jeffei^on  wrote  S.  A,  Wella  (May  12, 1819): 

"  I  ena  saj  that  he  [Sumuel  Adauis]  was  truly  a  gnM&t  nmn,  i^U«  !] 
ffrftile  in  re-?ourc(*g,  immovable  in  hia  purposps,  and  had,  I  think,  ik  gR 
than  any  other  iiieirjl>(?r,  in  ad  mm  g  and  direct  ioj^  our  meastires  in  tlifl 
war.  As  a  Bi>eaker,  he  could  notbe  compared  wUh  hia  Ui-iug  colleague 
sake,  wliose  dtu^p  conceptions,  nervous  8tyle,  «nd  undaunted  firmness, 
truly  onr  bulwark  in  dt^bate.  But  Mr.  8ainu<:l  Adam^^  i^Uhough  not  of 
cut  ion,  wafl  so  rigorouslr  logical^  so  clear  in  his  ticws,  abundant  in  good 
uiiiMer  alwiiTS  of  his  snijcet,  that  he  commanded  the  moat  profound 
whf^i^e7f.'r  h*s  rose  in  an  asaerahly,  by  which  the  froth  of  declamatioa  was 
the  moat  eovere^gu  contempt." 

It  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  the  rigorous  logic  of  tfc 
imTnovable  ^'Palinnnia  to  tlie  lievolution '^ — the  man  t 
lisnally  content  to  guide,  and  let  others  wear  the  oi 
trappings  of  command,  and  receive  the  laurels  of  Ticto 
heard  in  the  momentous  debate  on  the  let  and  2nd  of  J 
in  all  hnraan  probability,  in  defence  of  the  high  and 
tone  of  the  Declaration. 

Is  it  prohnhle  that  the  high-spirited  and  patriotic 
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and  bluff  "  Ben  Harrison,"  left  the  voice  of  Yirginia  unheard 
on  the  floor,  on  the  side  of  their  instructions  t^  Did  tlie  able 
and  indomitable  McKean  remain  silent  ?  Did  Gerry  fail  to  sup- 
port his  older  colleagues  ?  "Was  the  manly  sense  of  Sherman 
unspoken?  And  were  there  not  others,  whose  names  every 
reading  man's  eye  at  once  recognizes,  as  it  glances  over  the  list 
of  the  "  Signers,"  who  it  cannot  be  supposed  sat,  during  the 
four  days'  discussions,  without  getting  up,  and  in  set  speech  or 
shorter  exhortation,  manfully  defining  their  position,  and  pledg- 
ing their  "  lives,  and  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  "  to  the  cause  ? 
We  have  hitherto  passed  over  one  transcendent  name, 
because  if  Franklin  was  heard  on  the  floor,  as  he  doubtless  was 
in  his  short  pithy  way,  his  influence  on  the  decision  of  the 
pending  questions  was  exerted  principally  in  other  quarters. 
That  influence  was  truly  great.  If  he  lacked  the  eloquence  and 
vehemence  of  John  Adams,  he  greatly  excelled  him  in  other 
particular.  He  was  a  more  experienced,  and  undoubtedly  a 
wiser  man.  He  had  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
associates,  and  consummate  tact  in  addressing  himself  to  them. 
From  the  suavity  of  his  temper  and  manners,  from  his  respectful 
way  of  treating  adversaries,  from  his  entire  want  of  that  egotism 
which  disgusts,  and  that  dogmatism  which  offends  all,  and  par- 
ticularly equals  in  position — he  was  personally  popular  in  and 
out  of  Congress.'  In  the  step  which  he,  in  his  own  quiet  and 
peculiar  manner,  was  urging  onward,  he  was  apparently  incur- 
ring greater  risks,  and  certainly  making  greater  sacrifices,  than 
a  comparatively  young  man,  who,  as  yet,  had  attained  to 
nothing  like  his  general  position.  Franklin's  ability  as  a  states- 
man had  been  tested  and  established,  in  the  most  difficult  posi- 
tions.   He  was  better  acquainted  with  Europe,  and  especially 

>  The  Virginia  delegation  were  R.  H.  Lee,  Wythe,  Jefferson,  Harrison,  Nelson,  P.  L, 
Lee  and  Braxton.  The  two  first  were  absent.  Jefferson  did  not  speak.  We  are  not 
aware  that  F.  L.  Lee,  or  Braxton,  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  Congress.  Nelson, 
said  John  Adams,  *^  was  a  speaker." — (Lt/e  and  Workt^  vol.  ii.  p.  422.)  Harrison  was 
in  the  habit  of  presiding  in  Cofnmittee  of  the  Whole,  and,  we  think,  of  making  thort 
oflThflnd  speeches. 

*  John  Adams  repeatedly  declares  that  he  (John  Adams)  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
ud  aversion  by  the  "  outsiders,"  especially  by  the  wealthy  and  conservative  classes,  and 
ilso  by  the  tami  daat  in  Congress.  They  (ne  says)  looked  upon  both  himself  and  Samael 
Adami*  as  poor  and  ambiiious  adventurers.  And  if  the  reader  will  be  at  pains  after  a 
cvdal  perusal  of  J.  Adams's  Autobiography,  to  count  up  his  recorded  quarrels,  and  mis- 
onderstandings  and  dislikes  in  Congress^  ne  will  see  how  slight  must  have  been  his  per- 
mmal  popnlanty  with  at  least  a  large  portion  of  that  body.  Jefferson,  the  Lees,  and  a 
few  other  determined  spirits,  rallied  closely  round  him,  loved  him  for  his  tervices  and  his 
frtai  muUUitM^  and,  probably,  qnietly  laughed  at  his  foibles.  7Vy  saw  in  him  an 
euthosiaat  instead  of  a  demagogue — a  hero  mstead  of  an  adventurer  I 
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with  England  J  than  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  science  and 
philoeopby,  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  not  before  attained  by  any 
American.  He  possessed  exquisite  address  as  a  writer.  His 
'^  Poor  Ilicliard's  Ahnanac  "  had  made  his  shrewd  sense  familiar 
to  every  class  of  his  countrymen.  His  style  was  adapted  to  all 
tastes  and  comprehensions.  The  scholar  admired  its  compact 
and  ncrvciue  t^iioplicity ;  the  uneducated  fancied  the  limpid 
diction  was  like  that  which  they  themselves  employed  in 
familiar  interconreel  It  united  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Ennytm  and  IX^foe,  with  some  of  those  of  Swift  and  Addison. 
There  waa  an  obvious  common  sense  in  its  propositions— its 
illustratioTiB  were  so  inimitably  apt  and  telling — its  poignant 
btjt  easily  understood  wit  so  surely  exposed  every  weak  point 
of  an  udvcrsary,  so  surely  carried  the  derisive  laugh  of  the  mul- 
titude along  with  it — that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a 
more  etfeetive  popular  writer,  on  a  class  of  subjects  (simple 
appeals  to  the  understanding,  in  regard  to  the  purely  practical 
affiiin?  of  life)  lias  written  in  the  English. tongue.  If  he  lacked 
the  deep  eaniestness  and  fiery  enthusiasm  of  some  natures— if 
he  wa!s  proverbially  cautious — if  he  was  more  disposed  to  but- 
reiider  ^ometliiog  than  ask  too  much,  and  act  a  yielding  than  a 
stubborn  part  until  deeply  roused — if  no  one  would  suspect  the 
cool,  placid  sago  of  loving  danger  for  danger's  sake — perhaps 
these  negative  qualities  gave  only  the  more  weight  to  his 
opinions,  when  his  reputation,  his  honors,  and  his  life  were 
staked  on  their  accuracy.  And  all  who  knew  that  Franklin 
had  east  off  and  severed  every  tie  with  an  only  and  distin- 
guislied  son,  because  he  sided  with  the  mother  country,  knew 
how  implacable  were  his  resolves  when  his  line  of  action  was 
determined  on.* 

*  Wi  lliani  FmntliD  wm  the  last  royal  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  bom  about  1731 
—was  matU'  Port  M^^tiT  at  Philadelphia,  Clerk  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  etc.— became 
a  cafitnin  fn  Uie  Frentr^  wnTy  and  distingnished  himself  at  Ticonderoffa.  Lord  Faiifox, 
wiib  nr  .'.jriiutioti  (nun  any  quarter,  appointed  him  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1763. 
Will  II  111'  M5;i  nUi^'H  nrosc  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  Gov.  Franklin,  from 
tUo  fci  ^■iiiritt-,  iitlyil  thii  part  of  a  determined  Loyalist  In  1775  he  was  declared  in 
enemy  of  Iuh  oountry,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Connecticut.  In  1777  he  applied  to  Geoenl 
Wtt4-ljm,?tt>ii  ffir  leav«  in  visit  his  sick  wife,  who  was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  Com- 
mAtnler  in'Chf*;f  forwarded  this  request  to  Congress,  and  that  body  declined  to  gi^e  ita 
permi^rtioii.  Hid  wife,  it  would  seem,  attributed  this  rigor  to  his  father,  Dr.  Franklin. 
Slip  ilieil  in  117%  nntl  it  wns  recorded  on  her  monumental  tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
New  York,  thiit,  ^*  coTupcHed  to  part  from  the  husband  she  loved,  and  at  length  despair* 
iBg  of  the  aoothinj^  hoj>e  of  his  speedy  return,  she  sunk  under  accumulated  distresses 
etc.*'  tiov.  Priiniilin  was  exchanged  m  1778,  and  little  is  known  of  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  war.  ta  17S1  he  made  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  his  father,  and  received  the  fol- 
io wing  reply: 
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And  there  was  another  member  who  it  18  certain  uttered 
not  a  word  in  the  debate,  whose  personal  influence,  off  the 
floor,  was  probably  equalled  only  by  that  of  Franklin  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  who,  locally,  commanded  an  influence 
superior  to  theirs.  We  have  stated  the  causes  of  Jeffereon's 
personal  popularity.  No  other  Southern  advocates  of  the 
Declaration  in  Congress  approached  him  in  the  reputation  of 
abiUty  but  R,  H.  Lee  and  Wythe.  Mr.  Lee's  standing  in  this 
particular  and  in  some  others,  compared  with  his,  had  recently 
been  submitted  to  a  decisive  test.  Wythe,  with  the  modesty  of 
his  manly  and  unambitious  nature,  saw  that  his  true  position 
was  a  secondary  one  to  that  of  his  former  pupil,  and  he  assumed 
it  perhaps  even  more  cheerfully  than  he  would  have  assumed 
the  first.  Jefferson  came  from  the  great  leading  Southern 
member  of  the  Confederacy,  containing  a  larger  population  than 
any  other  two  of  those  members — indeed,  more  than  half  the 
population  south  of  the  Potomac — and  proportionably  parar 
mount  in   political  influence    and    consideration.      Its    other 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  von  desire  to  revive  the  affeottonate  intercoarse  that  formerly 
ezisted  between  us.  It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me ;  indeed  nothing  has  ever  hart  me 
BO  mach,  and  affected  me  with  snch  keen  sensations,  as  to  find  mvself  deserted  in  my  old 
age  by  my  only  son ;  and  not  only  deserted,  bat  to  find  him  taking  op  arms  against  me 
in  a  cause  wherein  mygoodfame^  jbrtune^  and  life,  were  all  at  ttake.  Yoa  conceived,  yoa 
taj,  that  yoar  datv  to  yoar  King^  and  regard  for  year  coontry,  reqaired  this.  I  oaght  not 
to  blame  yoa  for  diffenng  in  sentiment  with  me  in  pablic  al&£rs.  We  are  all  men,  subject 
to  errois.  Our  opinions  are  not  in  our  power ;  they  are  formed  and  governed  mnch  by 
circumstances ;  they  are  often  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  irresistible.  Tour  situation 
was  such,  that  few  would  have  censored  your  remainmg  neater,  though  there  are  nato- 
nl  duties  which  precede  political  ones,  and  cannot  be  extingaisned  by  them.  This  is  a 
diMgreeable  sabject ;  I  drop  it.  And  we  will  endeavor,  as  yon  propose,  mutually  to 
forget  what  has  happened  relating  to  it  as  well  as  we  can. ' 

Doctor  Franklin,  nowever,  it  seems  coold  not  forget  what  had  lu^pened.  In  his  will, 
dited  five  years  afterwards,  after  betjaeathing  his  son  certain  lands  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
book  and  papers  of  his  fatner's  in  his  possession,  and  the  debts  due  to  his  father,  the 
htter  added :  **  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of  pablic  notoriety, 
will  account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored  to  deprive  me  of.'* 
William  Franklin  died  in  1813.  He  left  a  son,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  edited  his 
grandfather's  works. 

To  those  who  would  Judge  harshly  of  Washington  and  Dr.  Franklin  for  permission 
being  refused  to  William  Franklin  to  visit  his  sick  wife,  we  would  simply  say  they  should 
■tody  closely  the  inside  history  of  that  truly  horrible  struggle,  before  itkey  pass  rash 
Judgmenta  on  those  whom  the  world  has  never  impeached  of  personal  croelfy.  Such 
ref^als  were  common.  Thev  were  regarded  as  imperatively  neeeeeary  by  wise  men  who 
understood  aUthefacU  ;  and  they  willbe  so  regarded  now  by  wise  men  who  go  back  to 
inTetftlgate  all  those  facts.  They* were  necessary  to  prevent  unscrupulous  and  most 
dangerous  abases  of  parole,  and  they  did  not  half  retaliate  the  hellish  severities  and 
abases  of  the  same  kmd  practised  on  the  other  side,  principally  through,  and  at  the 
instigations  of,  "  TorieM.**  No  country  can  withstand,  for  any  period,  overwhelming 
and  cruel  invasion,  where  the  rales  of  civilized  warfare  are  not  enforced  by  retaliation. 
But  let  no  soperflcial  judge  of  character,  deceived  by  Dr.  Franklin's  tmoothneae  and  his 
fHabiH^  in  liOU  maUerey  again  pretend  that  he  lacked  iron  reeohe  when  the  occasioc 
demanded  it ! 

For  tiie  above  particulars  in  Governor  William  Franklin's  history,  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  that  very  interesting  work,  Sabine's  Biographical  Sketches  of  Americai 
Uyalists. 
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already  distinguished  civic  national  leaders  had  all  of  them 
touched  their  meridian.     The  new  orb  which  was  so  steadily 
and  rapidly   ascending   the    horizon  had  not  yet  culminated  ' 
The  political  "wise  men"  are  never  blind  to  such  signs, nor 
slow  in  their  "  worship." 

Of  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  a  literary  production  and  as  a  State  paper,  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  speaJf.  Tlie  voice  of  mankind  thronghont 
the  civilized  globe  has  pronounced  on  this  question,  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  any  man  to  attempt  to  alter  or  gainsay 
that  decision. 

Its  originality  has  been  questioned.  Even  John  Adams 
wrote  Pickering,  in  1822 : 

"  As  you  justly  observe,  there  is  not  an  idea  in  it  but  what  had  been  btcknejed 
in  Congress  for  two  years  before.  The  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  the  dediiir 
tion  of  rights,  and  the  violation  of  those  rights,  in  the  Journals  of  Gongres^  in  li7i 
Indeed,  the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed  bj  tin 
town  of  Boston,  before  the  first  Congress  met,  composed  by  James  Otis,  as  1  sqh 
pose,  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  and  pruned  and  polished  by  Samuel  AdanuL"^ 

Jefferson,  on  seeing  this,  with  characteristic  forbearance  to 
Mr.  Adams,  replied,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  (August  30, 1823): 

**  Pick  cringes  observations,  and  Mr.  Adams's  in  addition,  *  that  it  contiined  bo 
new  ideas,  that  it  is  a  common-place  compilation,  its  sentiments  hackneyed  in  Oofir 
gress  for  two  years  before,  and  its  essence  contained  in  Otis's  pamphlet,^  miy  iH  be 
true.  Of  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee  charged  it  as  copied 
from  Lockers  treatise  on  government.  0tis*s  pamphlet  I  never  saw,  and  whether  I 
had  gathered  my  ideas  from  reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  I  know  oolj 
that  I  turned  to  neither  book  nor  pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I  did  not  consider  it 
as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether,  and  to  olTer  no  sentiiD^t 
which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Had  Mr.  Adams  been  so  restrained,  Coo* 
gress  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  and  impressive  advocations  of  the 
rights  of  Revolution.  For  no  man^s  confident  and  fervid  addresses,  more  than  Mr. 
Adams's,  encouraged  and  supported  us  through  the  difficulties  surroonding  ^ 
which,  like  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night  and  bj  day. 
Yet,  on  the  same  ground  we  may  ask,  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  nev, 
or  can  be  affirmed  never  before  to  have  entered  the  conceptions  of  man  ? 

**  Whether,  also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence,  and  the  reasons  for  declaring 
it,  which  make  so  great  a  portion  of  the  instrument,  had  been  hackneyed  in  Con- 
gress for  two  years  before  the  4th  of  July,  ''Zd,  or  this  dictum  also  of  Mr.  Adami 
be  another  slip  of  memory,  let  history  say.  This,  however,  I  will  ny  for  Mr. 
Adams,  that  he  supported  the  Declaration  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting  fearlessly 
for  every  word  of  it." 

1  Adams's  Life  and  Works,  vol.  IL  p.  514 
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Here  we  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  this  matter,  had 
not  Mr.  Adams — ^not  in  the  hurry  aud  ardor  of  writing  a  letter, 
but  deliberately,  and  towards  twenty  years  earlier,  in  his  Auto- 
biography—^ow/kferf  one  of  the  above  charges,  in  the  following 
words :  *  *  "  these  two  declarations,  the  one  of  rights  and 
the  other  of  violations,  which  are  printed  in  the  journals  of 
Congress  for  1774,  were  two  years  afterwards  recapitvlaied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776." ' 

John  Adams  reminds  us  of  certain  enchanted  personages 
in  fairy  tales.  A  part  of  the  time  they  are  glorious  warriors, 
seeking  high  adventures.  The  wizard  spell  falls  on  them,  and 
ihej  become  little,  deformed  dwarfs,  filled  with  rage  and  spite 
against  all  that  wears  the  fair  proportions  of  humanity  I  When 
his  country  was  solely  in  consideration — when  a  great  and 
pnrely  abstract  question  of  right  or  wrong  was  to  be  met — 
Mr.  Adams  towered  to  heroic  proportions ;  but  touch  his  mor- 
bid vanity,  by  directly  or  indirectly  bringing  before  his  mind  a 
parallel  between  himself  and  a  rival  in  fame,  and,  presto !  the 
grimacing,  sputtering  dwarf  is  at  once  before  us  1 

Of  course^  Mr.  Adams  wrote  the  report,  or  a  material  part 
of  the  report,  which  Jefferson  borrowed  from  I  But  here,  as 
we  believe  in  every  instance  wherein  Mr.  Adams  has,  in  his 
splenetic  moments,  sought  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  his 
fiiend  Jefferson,  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has  proved  signally 
unlucky.  The  Committee  on  Rights  and  Grievances  made 
their  report  to  the  Congress  of  1774 — and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  not  till  September."  The  paper,  as  matured  and 
adopted  in  the  House,  is  an  able  one.  But  if  it  sets  forth  an 
important  right  or  complains  of  an  important  grievance,  or 
presents  an  important  idea  or  hardly  a  fact  of  any  kind,  not 
equally  distinctly  and  far  more  forcibly  expressed  in  Jefferson's 
"  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,"  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  discover  it. .  And  the  republication  of  the 
former  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams 


1  Life  and  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  377.  And  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
lame  volume  (p.  535)  copies  of  the  draft  and  adopted  form  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rignts  and  Grievances  (which  Mr.  Adams  hoM  mUremembered  into  two  com- 
mitttti  and  two  reports!)  to  ^^ facilitate  a  comparison"  between  the  two,  and  (i0# 
magine)  to  **  facilitate  "  certain  other  ^*  comparisons !" 

'They  reported,  inpart^  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  again  soon  after. 
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will  readily  "Jafilitate"  a  '*  eotibparban ''  which  ^ 
every  reader  to  decide  thie  qxiettfoti  for  liiniself !  H 
ntary  View"  was  presented  to  the  Convention  c 
before  the  Cougress  of  1774  assembled.  It  was  pt 
Aaiierica  and  publibhed  and  republished  iu  Eiigia 
AdaintJ,  a  dt'^tntrer  of  political  literature,  must 
seen  it  Kay,  Mr.  Adams  says,  in  his  Antobiogi-ap} 
quoted),  Jeffeiiiou  'Mniil  been  chosen  a  delegate  [to  C 
Virginia  in  eiiTisequenee  of  a  very  handsome  pu 
which  he  had  written  for  the  House  of  Burgesses/'  e' 
in  the  Pickering  letter  {also  quoted),  he  says :  "  If 
came  into  Congress  in  June,  1775,  and  brought  ^ 
reputation  for  lirerature^  s^cience,  and  a  happy  talen{ 
Bition.  Writings  of  his  w^ere  handed  al^uui  rernarb 
pecidiar  felicity  of  expression.*'  Jefferson  had  writt 
conspicuous  '■  public  paper''  before  being  chom%^  % 
He  had  preSsfahlished  a  national  ''reputation^'  as  ( 
no  otliev  production.  No  other  wri tings  of  his 
^*  handed  about."  * 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  *'Summ 
enumerated  most  of  the  teix^s^  and  furnished  a  goc 
of  the  phrases  of  tlie  Ke volution.  The  texts  exii 
nature  of  things;  and  any  bi"oadly  intelligent  ^ 
broij;:^ht  a  patriotic  pen  to  the  review  of  the  whc 
inust  needs  set  them  forth.  And  a  writer  having 
''peculiar  felicity  of  expression ^'  (tJie  *' cnriosa  f< 
boruju-'),  and  being  oue  of  the  first  to  liandte  the  t' 
almost  inevitably"  fur  rush  a  large  class  of  those  ha] 
tions  of  words  which  are  at  once  appropriated  by « 
used  so  familiarly  that  they  are  soon  supposed  to  he 
expressions  of  the  thought,  and  no  more  individui 
than  the  common  body  of  delinitive  words  in  the  Ian 

Mr,  Adams's  Report  on  Eighth  and  Grievances  d 
tionably  smack  a  little  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepei 
Still  more  (except  in  the  claim  of  entire  independenc 

1  Ant!  in  !i  uoj**  Mr*  Adfims'.^  Editor  hirnsolf  *p^<5if3eri  the  '*  Sunimif; 
**ii»ndsom<j  iJiibiic  papef**  which  Mr,  A.,  refera  to  m  protumg  Jcflfefi 

An  J  if  T^ewt-MJiU*  wants  ftisother  caal,  be  il  known  that  otir  of  Hf.  Ails 
(iiftrr  th^  liHh  nf  St^pti'mtn^r)  on  this  itUTiliyiil  Conumitti?^  t>fi  l{iaht3<  nn^  i 
pBtHtk  tlpnrv.liT  vthtnit  oue  of  tlu-  two  tifiijSnal  mimLisi.'ripl  eofiitaof  Ibe 
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ment)  of  the  "  Summary  View."  We  do  not  conceive  there  is 
sufficient  identity  hetween  any  of  the  papers  (the  texts  being 
necessarily  so  near  alike),  to  estabh'sh  a  fair  charge  of  plagiar- 
ism against  either,  unless  Mr.  Jeflferson  plagiarized  from  himself, 
but  we  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  show  if  Mr.  Adams 
insists  (in  colloquial  phrase)  that  the  "  boot  be  worn,"  that  it  go 
on  the  '*  right  footl"  If  anybody  borrowed,  ?ie  was  the 
borrower  I 

The  less  specific  allegation  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  *'  essence" 
of  this  great  State  paper  was  already  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
"composed  by  James  Otis,"  in  "  one  of  his  lucid  intervals" — the 
far  better-taken  position  of  Lee,  that  "it  was  copied  from 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Government" — and  all  similar  attempts 
to  impeach  its  originality,  because  it  contained  many  ideas 
already  advanced  by  other  writers,  is  met  on  precisely  the 
proper  ground  in  Jefferson's  remarks  on  the  subject  in  his  letter 
to  Madison.  It  is  not  any  part  of  a  statesman's  duty  (or  of  any 
writer's  on  a  practical  subject)  to  attempt  "  to  invent  new  ideas 
altogether ;"  and  he  who  should,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  utter 
nothing  fon  such  subjects)  but  that  which  was  purely  original, 
would  keep  pretty  nearly  silent,  and  if  he  did  speak,  would 
probably  utter  very  little  to  the  purpose  1  Jefferson  undoubt- 
edly repeated  some  of  the  ideas  of  Otis,  if  he  wrote  after  him, 
on  the  same  general  or  special  subject,  though  he  "  never  saw" 
Otis's  "pamphlet."  Jefferson,  and  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
Otis  (though  we  will  not  stop  to  look  up  his  "pamphlet"), 
repeated  many  ideas  from  Locke.  Locke,  in  turn,  might,  and 
probably  did,  find  not  a  few  of  his  noblest  ones  in  Hooker, 
Sydney,  and  even  BLarrington.  And  we  would  venture  to 
undertake  to  find  in  his  clear,  solid  paragraphs,  threads  even 
from  the  woof  of  Hobbes,  who  taught  absolutism  as  an  expe- 
diency ;  and  of  Filmer,  who  taught  it  as  a  divine  institution  I 

Nay,  if  the  game  is  to  be  run  clean  down,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Lee  but  began  the  chase  I  The  "  essence  of  the  Declara- 
tion," that  is,  the  right  of  man  to  be  a  man — ^his  right  to 
bis  own,  and  to  enjoy  his  own — was  thought  of  and  expressed, 
we  fancy,  very  early  in  this  world's  history !  It  was  heard 
in  the  wild  whoop  of  the  American  savage,  ages,,  probably, 
before  Columbus's  keels  plowed  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  rung  from  the  clashing  shields  of  the  Northmen,  when  the 
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anceetora  of  Locke  and  Sydney  were  painted  savages,  perform- 
ing Druid  worship  and  under  Druid  government  in  Britain.*  It 
was  uttered  in  tlie  orations  and  songs  of  early  Greece,  Bniprac- 
Used  in  the  better  periods  of  its  *'  fierce  democraties."  There 
are  tliose  who  can  draw  it  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and, 
centuries  earlier,  from  the  Decalogue  I  Did  ever  a  man  stand 
upright,  with  ^'  heaven  erected  face,"  not  wholly  perverted  by 
ignorance  or  false  education,  and  not  feel  it,  as  instinctively,  as 
his  right  to  breathe  the  air  and  receive  the  sunshine  of  heaven? 

Another  charge  of  want  of  originality,  or  rather,  so  far  as  it 
went,  of  direct  plagiarism,  was  brought  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  forty -tliree  years  after  its  publication,  in  con-     j 
eeqnence  of  an  alleged  discovery  then  made.     A  paper,  styled     j 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  said  to  have     \ 
been    adopted    by  the   Committee    of   Mecklenburg    county,     \ 
Nor  til  Carolina,  May  20th,  1775,  first  appeared  in  print  in  the 
Eakigh  (N.  C.)  Kegigter,  Aj>ril  30, 1819.    This  contained  pecu-     i 
liar  collocations  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  National  Declara-     i 
tioD,  amounting,  when  put  tttgether,  to  perhaps  three  lines i  yet,     | 
in  one  or  two  of  the  coincidences,  the  language  is  so  unusual,    | 
that  it  ie  difficult  to  believe  those  coincidences  were  accidental.     1 
Mr.  Jeffereon  denied  ever  having  seen  or  heard  of  this  Mecklen-     I 
burg  paper,  and  mncli  controversy  ensued,  even  State  Legisla- 
tures entering  the  field.     But  later  discoveries — the  discovery 
of  the  contemporaneously  imblished  and  recognized  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration— ^has  efiectually  disposed    of   the   question. 
Those  who  would  have  a  full  account  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  the  case,  and  see  a  full  collection  of  aU  the  Mecklen- 
bnrg  dt*clarationja,  supposititious  and  genuine,  will  find  them  in 
the  Appendix/ 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  the  contemporaneous  recep- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  fruits  it  produced.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some, 
who  hitherto  had  acted  with  the  Whigs,  considered  it  precipi- 

^  It  would  ^ftm.  \h^i  eTen  tbe  word  Britain  was  derived  firom  the  word  briih—Xbt 
paifvt*  with  whkh  the  earW  inbabltaat^  of  that  country  gave  "  an  azure  blue  to  their  bodiei 
ana  Hhield*  V*    So  ways  hlr  William  Temple ;  and  if  nia  authority  is  not  the  best  on  a 

aiieatioii  iiivoh'iijg  a  ktiowlcdj^e  of  aMnTifut  laujguages,  the  really  learned  Camden  givei 
le  aatue  rli^rivRtion,  adiliug  that  ttn5  liuflix  Tania  siffuifled  a  rojrion  of  country. 
Tbe  Uruid  Worship  of  our  Eiiglkh  ancwtors  included  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
■oqIa  a  ad  bum  an  tac  rifle  ca  i 
1  See  Apr«jf»iXp  No.  ^ 
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tate-— Others,  as  impolitic  at  any  period,  or  inherentlj  improper. 
Most  of  the  first,  like  Mr.  Dickinson,  gave  up  their  individual 
views  and  determined  to  share  the  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  of  the  second  class  undoubtedly  did  the  same.  But  others 
turned  back  into  decided  loyalism,  and  fled  to  Great  Britain  or 
some  of  its  possessions,  or  remained  in  the  land  of  their  birth  to 
inflict  and  to  suffer  those  dire  extremities  of  hate,  which  ren- 
dered the  struggle  between  the  American  Whigs  and  American 
Loyalists  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  relentless  on  the  record 
of  wars  between  civilized  men — far  more  ferocious  and  relentless 
even  than  that  waged  between  the  most  desperate  Whig  par- 
tisan bands,  aggregated  by  misery  and  despair,  and  under  the 
control  of  no  regular  oflScers,  and  the  most  depraved  and  brut^il 
scum  of  the  British  armies. 

With  a  large  majority  of  the  American  rural  population, 
even  in  the  most  loyally  affected  districts — with  the  middle 
classes  in  city  and  country  generally — the  Declaration  was  the 
turning  point.  The  Loyalist  was  called  upon  to  leave  his 
hearthstone,  his  property,  his  neighbor,  his  brother,  and  his  son 
—oftentimes  his  wife  and  his  daughters,  who  were  ready  to  ab- 
jure the  parricide.  He  was  called  upon  to  risk  his  whole  pro- 
perty on  the  chances  of  a  re-subjugation — to  risk  meeting  neigh- 
bor, brother,  and  son  in  the  battle's  front — to  consort  with  those 
among  whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  witness,  if  not  to  take 
part  in,  outrages  against  his  countrymen  at  which  humanity 
weeps.  Few,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  class 
meniioned,  were  determined,  were  sanguinary  enough,  to  adopt 
such  an  alternative.  The  great  body  of  the  open  and  acting 
Loyalists,  or  "  Tories,"  of  the  Ke volution,*  were  from  the  two 
extremes — opulent  men  who  could  go  where  they  pleased,  or 
the  dregs  of  society  who  had  no  honest  ties  to  bind  them,  who 
had  old  injuries  to  avenge  against  the  respectable  portion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  who,  in  any  event,  would  take  that  side 
in  which  plunder  and  licentious  indulgence  could  be  best  ob- 
tained 1  if  the  condition  of  things  had  been  so  reversed  that 
American  armies  were  invading  and  plundering  the  fields  and 
homesteads    and    public    property    of    England,    these    mis- 

»  We  speik  now  more  pftrtlcolarly  of  those  who  Joined  the  acting  Tories  as  late  as 
177S.   In  the  beginning  of  the  straggle,  many  reputable  men  of  the  middle  class  Joined 
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creantB  wonld  bare  been  tlie  most  indomitable  of  American  sol- 
diers ! 

To  the  Patriotaj  the  Declaration  gave  strength  and  courage. 
It  gave  tliem  a  definite  purpose — and  a  name  and  object  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  "When  it  was  formally  read  by  the 
magistracy  fi-om  the  halls  of  justice  and  in  the  public  marts, 
by  the  officers  of  the  army  at  the  head  of  their  divisions,  by  the 
clergy  from  their  pulpits,  its  grandeur  impressed  the  popular 
imagination.  The  American  people  pronounced  it  a  fit  instru- 
ment, clothed  in  fitting  words.  The  public  enthusiasm  buret 
forth — Bonietimes  in  guy  and  festive,  sometimes  in  solemn  and 
religiouBj  observances — as  the  Cavalier  or  the  Puritan  taste 
II  predominated.     In  the  Southern  and  middle  cities  and  villages, 

y  the  riotous  populace  tore  down  the  images  of  monarchs  and 

Colonial  governors,  and  dragged  them  with  ropes  around  their 
necks  through  the  streets — cannon  thundered,  bonfires  blazed— 
the  opulent  feasted,  drank  toasts,  and  joined  in  liilarious  cele- 
brations. In  New  England,  the  grimmer  joy  manifested  itself 
in  prayers,  and  sermons,  and  religious  rites.  He  who  would 
learn  particulars,  must  go  fo  the  pictorial  page  of  Botta,  and  to 
con  temporary  publications.' 

Before  Cougre?^e  adjourned,  on  the  4th  of  July,  it  resolved, 
"That  Dr»  Franklin,  Mr.  J<  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  be  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  Seal  for  the  UNirKD  States 
OF  America/'  '  Henceforth,  then,  the  American  historian  treats 
of  "  States,"  and  not  of  '*  Colonies." 

'We  hud  J  with  no  little  care,  prepared  a  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
appointmenta  on  committees  during  that  portion  of  the  Congress 

1  For  the  proccediDftft  in  Virginia,  see  Gerardin,  p.  140. 

<  Each  inetDber  of  thu  Oomraittec  proposed  a  device  and  then  combined  their  ideas, 
t)Trt  their  ri^port  wa«  not  a*ic*pt«d.  The  same  thing  happened  (the  appointment  of  a 
Coratnittcp  aud  a  faiUue  to  tuit^pt  its  report)  in  several  sabseoaent  cases,  nor  wis  a 
**  device  "  figrwil  upon  iiDti!  17!^.  Mr,  Jefferson  proposed,  originally  (said  J.  Adsms), 
"the  dhildrcD  of  bmei  In  the  wilikmei^s,  led  by  a  clond  by  day  and  a  pUlar  of  fire  by 
night ;  and  oti  tJnj  otiier  fcidc,  U^ngist  and  Horsa,  the  Saxon  Chiefs,  fi-om  whom  we 
cUim  tht  honor  of  bHng  rtpsceuflea,  and  whose  poliHeal  prinemleM  and  form  qf  ge^fen- 
menl  we  havt  mmmtdr  (Waa  thbi  aaother  plaiiaritm  ?)  Jeflbrson  (says  an  article  in 
Harper'ft  Moguatitii*,  Jtily,  m^jfi^  exhibiting  considerable  research  on  the  point)  was  then 
refruej*t«a  bj  his  colk'*gmj«  to  "combine  their  ideas."  He  did  so,  and  (says  the  same 
writer)  the  papier  w  in  Uio  B*;crelArv  of  State's  office,  Washington,  in  his  handwriting. 
Thb  reUlneJ  the  children  of  Israel,  etc.,  surrounded  by  the  motto  ^' Rebellion  to  tyra^ 
It  olytdien^  io  Ood.'^  On  Ujb  other  fiide,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  the  Goddess  of 
Jnatice  took  the  place  of  Htngist  t»ul  Horsa  as  supporters  of  a  shield  with  six  quarter- 
ings,  denotmff  the  conntrie*  (Kniibfid,  Bcotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany  and  Holland) 
from  which  the  United  Stateii  httd  been  peopled.  The  motto  was  ^'Ephuibua  Vmm  — 
trnm  mmv^  one.  The  crest  was  **  the  eve  of  Providence  in  a  radiant  triangle,  whoso 
glory  fihoiild  extend  over  the  shield,  and  beyond  the  figures,"  etc.  etc. 
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of  1776  when  he  was  present.  It  extended  over  several  manu- 
Bcript  pages ;  and  he  was  chairman  of  a  good  many  of  the  com- 
mittees. As  it  mnst  always  happen  in  war,  many  of  the  topics 
of  the  greatest  contemporaneous  legislative  interest  and  impor- 
tance were  purely  temporary  or  incidental  in  their  importance. 
The  long  list  would,  therefore,  now  be  a  dry  one ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  even  in  cases  where  the  subject  retains  its 
inter^t,  it  is  of  any  real  use  to  specify  Mr.  Jefferson's  connec- 
tion with  a  committee,  unless  we  are  prepared  (which,  when  we 
have  the  means,  we  have  not  the  space  for)  to  state  his  perform- 
ances in  it.  It  neither  illustrates  his  character  (further  than  to 
show  what  never  was  denied  to  him,  indefatigable  industry), 
nor  does  it  add  much  to  his  fame,  at  this  day,  to  tenaciously  lay 
claim  to  all  these  minor  honors  of  his  earlier  career  I 

Three  heretofore  unpublished  letters,  written  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  during  the  short  period 
which  elapsed  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
his  resignation  of  his  seat,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 

^  Sm  Apfboiiz,  No.  S. 
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Je<jl  for  craating  a  Dictator— Patrick  Hetiry  proposed  for  Dictator— Wirt's  Exculpation 
of  him— How  the  Project  was  crupLcd— Jefferson's  View  of  it— Meeting  of  the  Law 
BfiTtsers— Thctr  General  Pi  an— Allotment  of  their  Parts— Meeting  of  the  General  | 
Assembly  in  17T7— Parties!— Jefferson's  Legislative  Dispatch— Brings  in  varioua  BiD*-  \ 
The  Cbwrob  Qocflti on— Called  Home  by  Illness  of  his  Wife— Contest  of  Parties-R.  H.  j 
Lee'fi  DefeaU^ubsequeiitly  vitidicateci— His  Letter  to  Jefferson— Jefferson's  Attita<Je , 
between  the  Partie-*— Adjoummea^?fational  Events— Fall  Session  of  General  Askb- 
bly— Jefr«r»on'a  Billa  to    eaUblish  i:oi]rts— Elections— Jefferson's  Appointment  oa 
Committees— Contest  betfrecn  the  two  Houses— Final  Struggle  on  Bills  to  establish 
Courts— Jeflfer»oo' 8  Bill  to  seqqcpter  British  Property— Report  of  the  Law  BeviMr*- 
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the  RcvisioU"How  certain  Priiiciplefl  in  it  were  settled— A  Sentimental  Anecdote 
eiploded^efferson  oppoatd  to  the  Principle  of  Retaliation— His  Bill  for  establidnng 
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of  CompulaoTj  Cborcb  Levies— The  Struggle  completed— Jefferson's  three  Edacational 
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History  of  the  three  Bills-Slavery  Laws— Jeflferson's  Penal  Code— General  Analysis 
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Pris^ooRrB— The  Baroness  de  Riede&el- How  Jefferson  was  repaid  by  the  English  a»i 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Virginia  Con  vendor 
instructed  their  delegutea   in  Congress  to  move  for  Inde[>en 
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dence,  they  also  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  a  "  Declaration 
of  Rights  "  and  a  "  plan  of  government "  for  Virginia.  While 
this  Committee  were  engaged  in  their  duties,  Mr.  JeflFerson 
found  time  to  prepare  and  forward  from  Congress  (by  Mr. 
"Wythe,  returning  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Convention),  the  outline 
of  a  plan  for  their  consideration.  He  thus  mentions  the  facts, 
and  what  resulted,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  A.ugustu8  B.  Woodward 
(Aprils,  1825): 

"The  fact  is  onquestionable,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Oonstitntion  of  Vir- 
ginia, were  drawn  originally  by  George  Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness.  The  history  of  the  preamble  to  the  latter  is  this :  I 
WIS  then  at  Philadelphia  with  Congress;  and  knowing  that  the  ConTention  of  Virgi- 
nia was  engaged  in  forming  a  plail  of  gOTernment,  I  turned  my  mind  to  the  same 
subject,  and  drew  a  sketch  or  outline  of  a  Constitution,  with  a  preamble,  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  president  of  the  Convention,  on  the  mere  possibility  that  it 
might  suggest  something  worth  incorporation  into  that  before  the  Convention.  He 
mformed  me  afterwards  by  letter,  that  he  received  it  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  had  reported  to  the  House  the  plan  they  had  agreed  to ; 
that  that  had  been  so  long  in  hand,  so  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  subject  of  so 
mnch  altercation  and  debate ;  that  they  were  worried  with  the  contentions  it  had 
prodaced,  and  could  not,  from  mere  lassitude,  have  been  induced  to  open  the 
instmment  again ;  but  that,  being  pleased  with  the  preamble  to  mine,  they  adopted 
it  in  the  House,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  and  thus 
mj  preamble  became  tacked  to  the  work  of  Oeorge  Masoa  The  Constitution, 
with  the  preamble,  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress bad  only  the  day  before  that  reported  to  that  body  the  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fact  is,  that  the  preamble  was  prior  in  compo- 
sition to  the  Declaration;  and  both  having  the  same  object,  of  justifying  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  they  used  necessarily  the  same  materials  of  juj>tift- 
cation,  and  hence  their  similitude." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Convention  balloted  for  delegates 
to  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  on  the  llth  of 
August  Five  of  the  former  delegates  were  re-chosen,  but 
Colonel  Harrison  and  Mr.  Braxton  were  left  oflT,  and  no  others 
put  in  their  places.  Girardin  says  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
proceeding  was  "  economy,  and  a  wish  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 

'  Girardin  (p.  151,  note)  preserves  the  foUowing  letter  Arom  Mr.  Wythe  to  Mr.  Jeffbr 
>0Q  on  this  occasion.    It  is  dated  July  27th,  1776 : 

"  When  I  came  here  the  plan  of  govemraent  had  been  committed  to  the  whole  House. 
To  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  forming  it,  the  one  you  put  in  my  hands  was  shown. 
Two  or  three  parts  of  this  were  with  little  alteration  inserted  in  that ;  but  such  was  the 
impatience  of  sitting  long  enough  to  discuss  several  important  points  in  which  they 
<iiftr,  and  so  many  other  matters  were  necessarily  to  be  dispatchea  before  the  adjoum- 
loent,  that  I  was  persuaded  the  revision  of  a  subject  the  members  seemed  tired  of,  would 
It  that  time  have  been  unsnccessfnll  v  proposed.  The  system  agreed  to,  in  my  opinion, 
roqoires  reformation.    J^  OcUber  I  nope  you  will  ^ect  it." 
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euperntimeraries  in  the  ardnons  business  of  internal  govem- 
meni ;'  but  he  intimates  that  this  was  but  an  excuse,  and  men- 
tions causes  that  had  temporarily  injured  the  popularity  of 
liftrri&on  and  Braxton.  We  suspect  our  historian  was  not 
informed  of  all  tlie  caud€«,  and  that  they  must  be  looked  tor,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  Congressional  feuds  heretofore  described. 
R.  H.  Lee  was  now  in  Virginia.  If  he  had  any  direct  agency 
in  the  affair  (a  fact  in  regard  to  which  we  know  nothing)  the 
account  was  ere  long  to  be  signally  balanced,  when  Colonel 
Harrison  had  the  like  advantage  of  being  at  home,  and  when 
Mr.  Lee  was  absent  in  Congress. 

Mn  Jefferson  had  been  re-chosen,  notwithstanding  he  had 
expre^ed  to  the  Convention  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  his  seat 
On  receiving  notice  of  his  election,  he  wrote  Mr.  Pendleton, 
President  of  tlie  Convention  : 

*'  I  mm  eoiTT  the  finiation  of  my  domestic  affairs  renders  it  indispensably  necM- 
sarj  that  I  iiliould  illicit  the  ftobstitution  of  some  other  person  here,  in  mj  room. 
The  delk^acy  of  the  Honpe  *l]l  not  require  me  to  enter  minutely  into  the  prmta 
caufiet  which  reader  ihls  necesfiary.  I  trust  they  wifl  be  satisfied  I  would  not  h«T« 
wrptd  it  a^mn^  were  It  not  unAToidable.  I  shall  with  cheerfulness  continue  in  dutj 
here  until  the  ei  pi  ration  of  one  year,  by  which  time  I  hope  it  will  be  conreniejit 
for  tnf  guccefi^r  to  nttetulH" 

He  assigned  an  additional  reason  in  his  Memoir,  which 
eonld  not  have  been,  without  some  show  of  egotism,  offered  to 
the  Convention : 

*'  Our  dolpgratioti  had  been  renewed  for  the  ensuing  year,  commencing  August 
llth  ;  hut  the  tjcwgoTernment  was  now  organized,  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  was 
to  be  held  in  October^  and  I  had  been  elected  a  member  by  my  county.  I  knew 
tit  at  our  legisUtifcn,  tinder  tho  regal  goremment,  had  many  Tery  ricious  points 
which  itrgently  required  reformation,  and  I  thought  I  could  be  of  more  use  inH 
forwarding  that  work."  * 

He  accordingly  left  Congress  on  the  2d  of  September, 
resigned  his  seat,  and  on  the  next  day  set  ont  for  Virginia.  On 
tlie  10th  of  the  ensuing  October,  the  Honse  of  Delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia (assembled  under  the  new  Constitution)  chose  Colonel 
Harrison  to  supply  the*  vacancy  by  a  vote  of  sixty-nine,  to  five 

^  ThA  '^ private  causes*'  not  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  statements,  wvre  tin 
pr««arioui  flitoAtion  of  hb  wife's  health.  The  family  record  contains  the  fonowinf 
aatry^  '^n  aod.  born  Ma/  ^^th.  1T77,  lOh.  p.m.''  WiUiamsburg  (unlike  Philadelpkia) 
waa  within  a  djatancc  of  Uootio^^llo  which  admitted  of  its  being  speedily  timTersed. 
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votes  cast  for  Meriwether  Smith ;  and  the  Delegates  resolved, 
unanimously,  "  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the 
said  Benjamin  Blarrison,  for  the  diligence,  ability,  and  integrity 
with  which  he  executed  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him  as 
one  of  the  delegates  for  this  country  in  the  General  Congress."  * 
(See  Journals^  p.  8.) 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Congress  appointed  foreign  com- 
missioners or  ministers.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
associated  with  Silas  Deane  to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and 
commerce  with  France.  Deane  was  already  in  that  country 
to  procure  military  stores,  and  as  a  secret  agent  to  its 
gOFemment;  and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  his  unfortunate 
elevation  to  his  present  position.  The  same  considerations 
which  influenced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  decline  a  seat  in  Congress, 
operated  with  double  force  to  compel  him  to  decline  this  flatter- 
ing appointment. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  1776,  the  first  day  of  the  session.  Four  days  after- 
wards, as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Wythe,  he  began  vigorously  to 
"effect"  that  "reform"  which  the  civil  system  of  Virginia 
still  required  to  conform  it  to  anything  like  broadly  republican 
theories.  While  Mr.  Jefferson  found  a  body  of  younger  or 
hitherto  less  distinguished  associates,  who  seconded  his  efforts 
with  great  ability  and  zeal,  the  old  conservative  chiefs  in  the 
House,  now  as  on  a  former  field  and  occasion,  drew  steadily  in 
another  direction  ;  where  they  could  not  defeat,  impeded  ;  and 
where  they  could  not  delay,  by  their  adroitness,  perseverance, 
and  personal  influence,  made  almost  every  important  victory 
purchasable  only  at  the  price  of  some  compromise  which 
chopped  away  a  valuable  portion  of  its  fruits. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus,  in  his  Memoir,  described  his  principal 
coadjutors : 

**  In  giving  thia  account  of  the  laws  of  which  I  was  myself  the  mover  and 
dnftsman,  I,  by  no  means,  mean  to  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  obtaining 
their  passage.  I  had  many  occasional  and  strenuous  coadjutors  in  debate,  and  one, 
B>oet  steadfast,  able,  and  zealous,  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was  George 
Hason,  a  man  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  ReTolution,  of  expansive  mind,  profound  judgment,  cogent  in  argument, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  Constitution,  and  earnest  for  the  republican 

•  >  On  the  12th  of  October  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Braxton. 
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change  on  democratic  principles.  His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  nor  emootb; 
but  his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  Impressive,  and  strengthened  by  i 
dash  of  biting  cynicism,  when  provocation  made  it  seasonable. 

**  Mr.  Wythe,  while  speaker  in  the  two  sessions  of  1777,  between  his  retom  fitni 
Congress  and  his  appointment  to  the  Chancery,  was  an  able  and  constant  assodite 
in  whatever  was  before  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  His  pure  integrity,  judgmeBt, 
and  reasoning  powers,  gave  him  great  weight.  Of  him,  see  more  in  some  Dotei 
inclosed  in  my  letter  of  August  31,  1821,  to  Mr.  John  Saunderson. 

**  Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  in  1776,  a  new  member  and  young;  wbidi 
circumstances,  concurring  with  his  extreme  modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  hio 
self  in  debate  before  his  removal  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  November,  '77. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  members.  Trained  In 
these  successive  schools,  he  acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed  at 
ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his  luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of 
his  extensive  information,  and  rendered  him  the  first  of  every  assembly  aAerwards, 
of  which  he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vaii 
declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely,  in  language  pure,  clttssical,  and  copionst 
soothing  always  the  feelings  of  his  adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  exprea* 
sion,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he  held  in  the  great  National  CoQTeo- 
tion  of  1787 ;  and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he  sustained  the  nev 
constitution  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  George 
Mason,  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr.  Henry.  With  these  consummate  poveis, 
were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  which  no  calumny  haa  ever  attempted  to 
sully.  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  highest  office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They  have  spoken, 
and  will  forever  speak  for  themselves." 

He  said,  ^*our  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and 
Robert  Carter  Nicholas ;"  and  he  thus  described  the  former : 

**  Mr.  Pendleton,  taken  all  in  all,  was  the  ablest  man  in  debate  I  hare  ever  net 
with.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mr.  Henry,  his  sublime  imagina* 
tion,  his  lofty  and  overwhelming  diction;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth,  and  persuasiTe; 
his  language  flowing,  chaste,  and  embellished ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute,  and 
full  of  resource ;  never  vanquished ;  for  if  he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  retoroed 
upon  you,  and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a  drawn  one,  by  dexterous 
manoeuvres,  skirmishes  in  detail,  and  the  recovery  of  small  advantages  which,  little 
singly,  were  important  all  together.  You  never  knew  when  you  were  clear  of  him, 
but  were  harassed  by  his  perseverance,  until  the  patience  was  worn  down  of  all  who 
had  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the  most  amiable  and  pleasant  of  com- 
panions, which  ensured  a  favorable  reception  to  whatever  came  from  him." 

We  remember  no  particular  delineation  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
by  the  same  pen,  but  there  is  not  any  diflSculty  in  ascertaining 
his  general  character  from  the  histories  of  the  period.  With 
less  tact  than  Pendleton — with,  indeed,  a  religious  sincerity  of 
character,  which  scarcely  stooped  to  strategy  of  any  kind — his 
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sound,  rather  than  brilliant,  abilities  and  manly  candor,  derived 
additional  weight  from  an  honored  family  name,  from  long  ser 
vice  in  distinguished  positions,  and  from  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  had  yielded  up  his  convictions  to  those  of  a  majority  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  opening  of  the  present  struggle.  He  was 
thus  fitted  in  every  particular  for  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  to 
the  more  adroit  and  subtle  Pendleton.  In  the  questions  to  arise 
concerning  the  Church  Establishment,  his  religious  character 
gave  him  a  weight  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Pendleton's. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  designated  on 
various  committees,  but  following  the  course  already  marked 
out,  we  shall  cumber  our  pages  with  no  mere  lists,  unless  some- 
thing is  to  be  shown  beyond  the  fact  of  the  appointments.  He 
judged  it  best  to  first  try  "  the  strength  of  the  general  pulse  of 
reformation,"  by  attacking  in  detail  a  few  "  vicious  points  "  of 
legislation,  "  prominent  in  character  and  principle."  *  As  soon 
as  the  Committees  were  organized,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  establishing  Courts  of  Justice  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  The  next  day — October  12th — ^he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  To  enable  tenants  in  taille  to  convey 
their  lands  in  fee  simple," '  and  another,  "  For  a  revision  of  the 
laws."  On  the  14th,  he  reported  the  bill  in  regard  to  entails, 
sweeping  them  all  away  at  a  blow,  and  leaving  property 
hitherto  subject  to  them,  to  be  conveyed  or  devised  by  the 
owner  according  to  his  inclinations,  and  subject  to  his  debts. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  on  the  division  of  property  and 
the  social  condition  of  Virginia,  must  needs  be  enormous.  In 
all  the  lower  counties  of  the  State,  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
was  divided  into  great  estates,  held  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  the  older  sons,  in  the  same  way,  and  producing  the 
same  political  and  social  consequences,  that  are  now  witnessed 
from  the  like  causes,  in  England  and  some  other  European 
countries.  The  political  and  social  framework  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  producing  the  luxury,  sesthetic  culture,  showy  and 
apparently  prosperous  appearances  incidental  to  such  a  con- 
dition, and  which  are  often  mistaken  by  superficial  observers  for 
the  highest  and  best  national  development.  But  the  few  con- 
trolled the  many  in  politics,  lorded  it  over  them  in  society, 

1  Memoir. 

*  We  may,  in  varions  cMes  as  in  this,  nse  the  precise  titles  of  bills  as  foond  in  tht 
Joorntls  of  Uie  House,  instead  of  foUowing  the  language  of  the  Memoir. 
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monopolized  what  was  equally  theirs  by  natural  right,  and, 
finally,  by  holding  more  than  they  could  put  to  its  best  ases, 
diminished  the  aggregate  resources  of  the  State.  An  intel- 
ligent, socially  cultivated  and  opulent  class,  must  neceffiarily 
exercise  more  influence,  and  live  more  elegantly,  than  one  des- 
titute of  all,  or  either  of  these  advantages.  No  laws  can  prevent 
this.  No  laws,  unless  the  fierce  temporary  edicts  of  a  mob, 
have  ever  attempted  to  prevent  it.  No  intelligent  people 
ever  objected  to  individual  accumulations  of  property  fairly 
won.  But  if  a  father  has  ten  sons,  is  there  any  good  resson 
why,  having  means  to  educate  all,  he  shall  educate  only  one, 
and  that  one,  invariably,  without  any  reference  to  talents  or 
virtues,  the  oldest  son  ?  Or,  if  he  educate  them  alike,  is  there 
a  good  reason  why  nine,  as  able  to  act  and  to  judge  in  public 
and  private  affairs  as  their  older  brother,  and  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  opulence,  shall  be  denied  property,  political  influence, 
and  the  elegances  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  lavishing  them 
all  on  the  one  ?  Is  not  the  governmental  structure  which  rests 
on  this  monstrous  and  unnatural  decimation  where,  instead  of 
one  suffering  for  ten,  nine  suffer  for  one,  however  fair  its  outside, 
an  artificial  thing  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  injustice 
and  falsehood  ?  Is  not  its  apparent  strength  its  real  ultimate 
weakness  ?  Can  one  man  produce  as  much  from  his  ten  thou- 
sand patrimonial  acres,  as  ten  men  could  produce  from  them! 
Can  one  man  do  as  much  in  the  battle-field  or  the  senate  for  his 
country  as  ten,  or  the  jpick  of  ten  ?  We  have  been  led  involun- 
tarily into  this  strain  of  remark  by  glancing  our  eye  over  the 
whining  lamentations  of  a  sentimental  writer  (Garland,  author 
of  life  of  John  Randolph)  on  the  decadence  of  the  "Old 
Dominion ;"  and  this  is  held  to  be  mainly  owing  to  "  Jeffer- 
son's "  abolition  of  entail  and  primogeniture  t  The  princelj 
seats  of  the  Old  Dominion  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  good  measure 
gone,  or  are  woefully  faded  from  their  ancient  splendor.  It  is 
possible  that,  owing  to  defective  systems  of  tillage,  and  the  con- 
stant lure  to  her  population  of  new  and  fertile  lands  in  the 
West,  the  aggregate  wealth  of  Virginia  in  the  tide -water  region 
has  diminished  since  the  day  of  entails.  If  the  great  estates 
have  degenerated  faster  since  their  cutting  up,  it  is  only  because 
they  have  produced  faster  and  more.  Required  to  support  the 
same  aggregate  number,  they  would  have  equally  degenerated. 
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whether  the  legal  ownership  was  in  the  hands  of  few  or  many. 
Now,  they  have  fed  the  ten  brethren  somewhat  equally.  All 
hare  lived  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  In  the  other  case, 
eight-tenths  of  the  aggregate  expense  would  have  been  required 
for  the  pampered  one,  and  two-tenths  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed between  nine  "  poor  relations,"  of  the  same  name  and 
blood  !  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  cutting  up  of  the  great  estates 
has  been  the  cause  of  their  deterioration,  how  happens  it  that  in 
the  middle  and  western  regions  of  Virginia,  where  the  estates 
were  never  generally  large — ^where  they,  to  this  day,  continue 
smaller  than  the  estates  of  the  tide-water  region — the  deteriora- 
tion has  been  far  less  than  in  the  former  ?  The  small  possessor 
has  surely  a  greater  interest  (and  the  experience  of  the  world 
demonstrates  that  he  acts  on  it)  in  keeping  up  his  soils  than  the 
larger  one.  Imperfect  tillage  will  under  no  circumstances  sup- 
port a  very  dense  population ;  or  even  a  moderately  dense  popu- 
lation in  a  very  profuse  style  of  living.  But  it  appeals  to  the 
mind  with  the  force  of  an  axiom,  that  if  a  given  piece  of  terri- 
tary  must  continue  to  support  ten  thousand  agriculturists  and 
their  progeny,  it  will  (their  capacities  and  knowledge  being 
equal)  support  them  better  collectively^  by  being  equally  divided 
among  all,  than  it  would  divided  into  a  small  number  of  im- 
mense entailed  estates. 

Such  were,  doubtless,  hard  and  unpalatable  doctrines  to  the 
nurselings  of  luxury  in  Virginia,  and  to  those  monomaniacs 
on  the  subject  of  family  importance,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  aristocratic,  if  not  other,  communities.  With  such, 
their  own  decadence  is  the  decadence  of  the  State.  The  over- 
throw of  an  ancient  seat  is  with  such  a  dire  public  calamity, 
though  its  place  be  supplied  by  ten  as  happy  and  equally  intel- 
ligent, and,  in  the  aggregate,  more  opulent  homes  I  And  he 
who  lays  unholy  hands  on  a  privileged  order  is  always,  with 
snch,  a  brutalized  fanatic  or  an  unprincipled  ^^  demagogue." 
The  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  his  bill  to  abolish  entails 
into  the  House  of  Delegates,  he  banded  for  the  first  time 
against  himself  a  numerous  and  very  influential  body  of  ene- 
mies— a  body  of  enemies  who  never  forgave  him,  or  lost  a  good 
opportunity  to  wreak  their  bitter  hate  on  him.  The  second 
and  third  generation  of  older  sons  even,  shorn  of  their  ancestral 
(^andeur,  often   too  proud    to   curtail  expenses   to  curtailed 
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means,  often  broken-hearted,  broken  in  means,  and  debauched, 
continued  to  regard  him  very  much  as  the  rakehelly  young 
cavaliers  of  Charles  I.'s  time  regarded  the  grim  Lord  Protector 
who  had  slain  their  sires  and  confiscated  their  patrimonial 
estates.  But  this  was  not  the  deepest  and  most  inveterate 
hatred  that  early  and  late  dogged  the  steps  of  JeflFerson,  and 
which  yet  seizes  on  every  trivial  pretence  to  desecrate  his 
grave.  Individuals  and  individual  antipathies  gradually  die 
out.  But  clusa  hate — the  rage  of  a  permanently  injured^wv?/i»- 
don — ^never  dies  1  We  will  not,  however,  anticipate.  Nor  will 
we  attempt  to  characterize  Jefferson's  motives  in  any  of  these 
changes.    Let  the  tenor  of  his  life  speak  on  that  point 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Jefferson  reported  the  preceding 
bill  (October  14th),  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  another  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreigners.  The  last  was  reported  the  same  day, 
and  it  recognized,  in  express  language,  the  right  of  expatriation 
claimed  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  "Summary  View"  in  1774,  and  con- 
ferred citizenship  on  foreigners  on  the  easy  terms  of  two  years' 
residence,  after  a  declaration  in  court  of  their  intention  to 
reside  within  the  State,  and  giving  "  assurance  of  fidelity  to 
the  commonwealth."  The  minor  children  of  a  naturalized 
father  or  mother,  and  all  minors  who  migrated  without  father 
or  mother,  to  the  commonwealth,  were  to  be  deemed  citizens, 
without  any  legal  steps. 

The  act  abolishing  entails  came  up  for  its  final  reading 
October  23d,  and  passed — the  title  being  changed  to  "A  bill 
declaring  tenants  of  lands  or  slaves  in  taille  to  hold  the  same 
in  fee  simple."  Mr.  Pendleton's  resistance  was,  as  usual,  obsti- 
nate and  adroit.  Finding  the  tide  too  strong  for  him,  he  sud- 
denly proposed  a  middle  course — a  fair-seeming  compromise- 
that  the  holders  of  entailed  property  might  convey  it  in  fee 
simple  "  if  they  chose  to  do  so."  He  came  within  a  few  votes  of 
carrying  this  amendment !  The  Act  passed  the  Senate  Novem- 
ber Ist. 

The  bill  for  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  passed  October 
26th,  and  both  houses  designated  November  5th  for  the  elec- 
tion of  five  Revisers.  Ten  gentlemen  were  put  in  nomination 
at  tlie  appointed  time  by  the  Senate.  The  House  balloted,  and 
its  choice  fell  on  the  following  persons,  in  the  following  order: 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee.  The  Senate  tlien  balloted, 
with  the  same  result*  The  same  day,  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary  line  with  Pennsylvania  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chairman. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  placed  on  committees  to 
report  bills  "  Declaring  what  shall  be  treason,"  and  "  For  regu- 
lating the  laws  of  succession,  and  subjecting  lands  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts."  And  he  reported, the  same  day,  from  a  military 
committee,  a  bill  "For  raising  six  additional  battalions  of 
infantry,"  etc.  On  successive  days  he  was  appointed  on  com- 
mittees for  encouraging  domestic  manufactures,  for  altering  the 
rates  of  certain  coins,  and  for  amending  the  ordinances  in 
regard  to  naval  affairs. 

Among  the  originally  appointed  (October  11th)  Standing 
Committees  of  the  House,  was  one  "Of  Religion" — directed 
"to  meet  and  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  to  take  under  their 
consideration  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  religion  and 
morality,"  and  clothed  with  powers,  without  further  order  of 
the  House,  "  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  for  their 
information."  This  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Braxton, 
H^rwood,  Eichard  Lee,  Bland,  Simpson,  Starke,  Mayo,  Hite, 
Fleming,  James  Taylor,  Watts,  Lewis,  Adams,  Curie,  Jefferson, 
Scott,  Page,  Nicholas,  and  McDowell.  The  different  religious 
persuasions  were  represented  in  it,  but  in  it,  as  in  the  House, 
the  Established  (Episcopalian)  Church  had  a  decided  prepon- 
derance. Jefferson  headed  a  determined  minority,  struggling 
for  the  same  principles  which  were  afterwards  ingrafted  into 
his  Bill  for  Eeligious  Freedom ;  but  they  could  as  yet  make 
but  partial  headway  against  the  settled  convictions  of  the 
majority.  He,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  and  in  his  Memoir, 
gives  the  following  succinct  history  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  existing  Establishment,  the  history  of  this  first  trial  of 
strength  between  it  and  its  opponents,  and  the  substance  of  all 
the  legislative  action  on  the  subject  during  the  session  of  1776 : 

**  The  first  settlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England,  of  the  English 
Charch,  just  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victory  over  the 

*  Amonx  the  Senate's  nominations  had  heen  Benjamin  Waller,  William  Ellzcy 
Thompson  Mason,  Robert  Monford  and  Robert  C.  Nicholas. 
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religious  of  aQ  other  persuasions.    Possessed  as  thej  became,  of  the  powen  of 
making,  administering,  and  executing  the  law»,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in 
this  cotmtry  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government.     The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  persecution  in  EngUnd.    They 
oast  their  eyes  on  these  new  countries  as  asylums  of  civil  and  religious  freedom; 
but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the  reigning  sect   Several  acts  of  the  Virginii  As- 
sembly of  1669, 1662,  and  1693,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their 
children  baptized ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assembling  of  Quakers ;  had  m&de 
it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  the  State ;  had  ordered 
those  already  here,  and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  till  thej 
should  abjure  the  country  ;  provided  a  milder  punishment  for  their  first  and  second 
return,  but  death  for  their  third ;  had  inhibited  all  persons  from  sufTeriog  their 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  or  disposing  of 
books  which  supported  their  tenets.    If  no  execution  took  place  here,  as  did  in 
New  England,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  Church,  or  spirit  of  the 
legislature,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself;  but  to  historical  circumstanoef 
which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us.     The  Anglicans  retained  full  possession 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  •  •  •  •  •  • 

At  the  common  law,  heresi/  was  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  burning.  Its  defi- 
nition was  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  before  whom  the  conviction  was,  till  the 
statute  of  the  1  El.  c.  1  circumscribed  it,  by  declaring,  that  nothing  should  be 
deemed  heresy,  but  had  been  so  determined  by  authority  of  the  canonical  scrip' 
tures,  or  by  one  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  or  by  other  council,  having  for 
the  grounds  of  their  declaration  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  Scriptures. 
Heresy,  thus  circumscribed,  being  an  offence  against  the  common  law,  our  act  of 
assembly  of  October  1777,  c.  17,  gives  cognizance  of  it  to  the  general  court,  by 
declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  shall  be  general  in  all  matters  of  the 
common  law.  The  execution  is  by  the  writ  J)e  haretieo  comburendo.  By  our  own 
Act  of  Assembly  of  1700,  c.  80,  if  a  person  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion 
denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  asserts  there  are  more  gods  than  one, 
or  denies  the  Christian  religion  to  be  tnie,  or  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  he  is  punishable  on  the  first  offence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or 
employment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  ;  on  the  second  by  disability  to  sue,  to 
take  any  gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  and  by  tbre9 
years*  imprisonment  without  bail  A  father^s  right  to  the  custody  of  his  own  chil- 
dren being  founded  in  law  on  his  right  of  guardianship,  tliis  being  taken  away,  tbey 
may  of  course  be  severed  from  him,  and  put  by  the  authority  of  a  court  into  more 
orthodox  hands.'* 

Thus  far  the  Notes,  and  now  from  the  Memoir : 

**  In  process  of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were  introduced,  chiefly  of  the 
Presbyterian  family ;  and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  life  in  their  glebes  and 
salaries,  adding  to  these,  generally,  the  emoluments  of  a  classical  school,  found 
employment  eufjugh,  in  their  far ms  und  school-rooms,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  and 
devoted  Sujiday  only  to  the  edificaiifm  of  their  flock,  by  service,  and  a  sermon  at 
their  parish  chiiirh.  Their  otht*r  |^storal  functions  were  little  attended  to. 
Against  this  [[laciivUy,  the  zeal  and  Industry  of  sectarian  preachers  had  an  open 
and  undisputed  field ;  and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  migority  *  of  the  inhabi- 

'  Mr.  Jelferson  states  this  strong^i   in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  viz.,  that  two-thirds 
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tants  had  become  dissenters  ftt>m  the  Established  Chnrch,  bat  were  still  obbged  to 
pay  contributions  to  support  the  pastors  of  the  minority.  This  unrighteous  com- 
pulsion, to  mdntain  teachers  of  what  thej  deemed  religious  errors,  was  grierously 
felt  during  the  regal  government,  and  without  a  hope 'of  relie£  But  the  first  repub- 
lican legislature,  which  met  in  *76,  was  crowded  with  petitions  to  abolish  this 
spiritual  tyranny.  These  brought  on  the  sererest  contests  in  which  I  have  ever 
been  engaged.  Our  great  opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert  Carter  Nicho- 
las ;  honest  men  but  zealous  churchmen.  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  country ;  and,  after  desperate  con- 
tests in  that  Committee,  almost  daily  from  the  11th  of  October  to  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the  laws  which  rendered  criminal  the 
maintenance  of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbearance  of  repairing  to  church,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  mode  of  worship ;  and  further,  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  con- 
tributions to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  to  suspend,  only  until  the 
next  session,  levies  on  the  members  of  that  church  for  the  salaries  of  their  own 
incumbents.  For  although  the  majority  of  our  citizens  were  Dissenters,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  were  churchmen.  Among  these,  however, 
were  some  reasonable  and  liberal  men,  who  enabled  us,  on  some  points,  to  obtdn 
feeble  minorities.  But  our  opponents  carried,  in  the  general  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  November  19,  a  declaration  that  religious  assemblies  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  succession  of  the 
clergy,  and  superintending  their  conduct.  And,  in  the  bill  now  passed,  was  inserted 
an  express  reservation  of  the  question,  whether  a  general  assessment  should  not  be 
established  by  law,  on  every  one,  to  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  his  choice ;  or 
whether  all  should  be  left  to  voluntary  contributiona'* 

On  the  25th  day  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson  reported  three 
bills  in  the  House,  "  For  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeals,*' 
"  For  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  and  "  For  estab 
liahing  a  General  Court  and  Courts  of  Assize." 

On  the  29th,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the 
session.  He  was,  however,  in  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  December, 
and  introduced  bills  "  For  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty," 
and  "For  better  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  County 
Courts."  He  then  retired  to  prepare  himself  for  a  meeting  of 
the  law  Revisers,  presently  to  be  held. 

The  subsequent  events  of  the  session  (which  extended  to 
December  21st),  do  not  require  particular  mention  here.  The 
bills  defining  treason,  and  establishing  a  Court  of  Admiralty, 

of  the  inhabitants  were  Dissenters.  We  belicTe  that  the  most  moderate  of  the  statements 
hiB  been  doubted ;  hut  the  subsequent  history  of  the  struggle,  the  triumph  of  the  Dis- 
tenters  against  a  vast  preponderance  of  personal  i^fluenee  arrayed  against  them,  would 
•eem  to  wow  that  they  must  at  least  have  had  the  strength  of  numbers. 

Girardha,  in  speaking  of  the  Dissenters*  petitions  to  the  House,  says  (p.  181) : 
**  It  was  wall  Known,  they  said,  that  in  the  frontier  counties,  which  teemed  with  an 
•bondant  population,  the  Dissenters  had  borne  the  heavy  burthens  of  purchasing  fflebes 
and  supporting  the  established  clergy,  where  few  Episcopalians  oonld  oe  found  either  to 
milt  in  bearing  the  expense,  or  to  reap  the  advantage.'^ 
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passed.  Those  establishing  Courts  of  Chancery,  a  General 
Court,  and  Assizes,  were  put  over  to  the  next  session.  The 
Naturalization  law  also  went  over.  That  for  regulating  succes- 
sion was  not  acted  on.  That  to  change  the  location  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  that  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  were  rejected. 
The  question  of  disputed  boundary  with  Pennsylvania,  was 
referred  to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  by  the  Home, 
but  we  believe  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  it. 

We  have  passed  over  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  ses- 
sion, there  being  nothing  distinctive  in  their  character.  We 
find  Mr.  Jeflferson's  name  repeatedly  and  honorably  connected 
with  them. 

One  affair  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  session,  after  Mr. 
Jefferson  left,  which  would  now  appear  incredible,  were  it  not 
supported  by  unquestionable  authority,  and  had  not  Congress 
once  or  twice  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle  so  far  exceeded 
their  delegated  trust  as  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient  in  hnd, 
if  not  quite  the  same  in  degree.  This  was  a  proposition  to 
create  a  Dictator,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  term,  an  officer 
described  by  Mr.  Jefferson  when  speaking  of  this  affair  (Notes 
on  Virginia,  Query  XIII.),  as  "invested  with  every  power, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciaiy,  civil  and  military,  of  life 
and  death  over  our  persons  and  over  our  properties ;"  and  the 
horror  and  indignation  with  which  he  regarded  this  revolting 
proposition,  finds  burning  expression  on  the  same  occasion. 

Jefferson  said  this  "was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates ;"  and  his  declaration  was  pxibliahed  in  less  than  ten  years 
from  the  alleged  event,  while  a  great  proportion  of  the  members 
of  that  House  were  yet  alive,  and  none  of  them  (that  we  have 
ever  heard)  called  his  statement  into  question. 

The  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry  does  not  dispute  the  fact, 
nor  that  Mr.  Henry  (then  Governor)  was  the  contemplated 
Dictator ;  "  but  that  the  project  was  suggested  by  him,  or  even 
received  his  countenance,"  Mr.  Wirt  says  "he  has  met  with  no 
one  who  will  venture  to  affirm.*  Deep  was  the  feeling  the  pro- 
position engendered.  "  The  members  who  favored  it,  and  those 
who  opposed  it,"  says  Girardin,*  "  walked  the  streets  on  different 
sides."    But  a  Brutus,  in  the  person  of  the  fiery  and  indomitable 

>  Wirt*8  Henry,  p.  222.  •  Page  190. 
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Gary,  of  Ampthill,  stood  ready  to  defend  the  outraged  Consti- 
tution, if  need  be,  by  a  desperate  deed  of  violence.  We  will 
allow  Mr.  Wirt  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way : 

'*  There  is  a  tradition  that  Colonel  Archibald  Carj,  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
mu principally  inUrumental  in  crushing  this  project;  that  meeting  Colonel  Syme, 
the  step-brother  of  Colonel  [GoTernor]  Henry  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  he 
accosted  him  Tery  fiercely  in  terms  like  these :  *  I  am  told  your  brother  wishes  to 
be  Dictator :  tell  him  from  me,  that  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of 
his  death — for  he  shall  feel  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day ;' 
tnd  the  tradition  adds  that  Colonel  Syme,  in  great  agitation,  declared,  *  that  if 
such  a  project  existed,  his  brother  had  no  hand  in  it,  for  that  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  him  than  to  countenance  any  office  which  could  endanger,  in  the 
most  distant  manner,  the  liberties  of  his  country.*  The  intrepidity  and  violence  of 
Col  Cary^s  character  renders  the  tradition  probable ;  but  it  furnishes  no  proof  of 
Mr.  Henry's  implication  in  the  scheme.  It  is  most  certain  that  both  himself  and 
his  friends  have  firmly  and  uniformly  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  neither  candor  nor  justice  in  imputing  to  him,  without  evidopc«, 
i  scheme  which  might  just  as  well  have  originated  in  the  Assembly  itself.*' ' 

If  by  "  violence  of  character,"  Mr.  Wirt  meant  to  impute  to 
Colonel  Gary  anything  more  than  that  fiery  vehemence  and 
stem  resolution  which  may  belong  to  a  stainless  gentleman,  and 
may  come  most  happily  into  play,  in  emergencies,  in  the  patriot, 
he  uttered  more  than  the  facts  will  sustain,  or  than  Gary's  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  his  constant  position  before  the  Virginia 
public,  would  render  presumable  or  admissible. 

Jefferson  declared,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  most  of 
"the  advocates  of  this  measure  "  "  meant  well,"  for  "  he  knew 
them  personally,  had  been  their  fellow-laborer  in  the  common 
cause,  and  had  often  proved  the  purity  of  their  principles." 
He  says,  they  "had  been  seduced  in  their  judgment  by  the 
example  of  an  ancient  Republic,  whose  Gonstitution  and  cir- 
cumstances were  fundamentally  different."  He  might  have 
added,  that  it  was  a  period  of  unexampled  disaster.  The  rout  of 
Long  Island  had  recently  taken  place.  The  British  held  the 
city  of  New  York.  Fort  Washington  had  fallen.  The  Ameri- 
can Commander-in-chief,  pressed  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
was  flying  through  the  Jei*seys.  The  gleam  of  success  at 
Trenton  had  not  yet  lit  up  the  gloom.  Well  might  Paine 
exclaim,  in  his  Grisis,  "  these  are  the  times  which  try  the  souls 
of  men  1"    The  panic  was  not  confined  to  the  Virginia  liCgisla- 

»  Wirt's  Henry,  p.  223. 
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ture.  Within  a  month  of  the  project  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
members,  just  described,  Congress  actually  invested  General 
"Washington,  for  a  period,  with  some  Dictatorial  powers ! 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  on 
January  13th,  1777,  the  Committee  of  Law  Revisers  met  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, to  mark  out  their  plan  of  procedure,  and  allot  their 
parts  to  the  different  members.  The  first  question  to  settle  was, 
whether  they  should  attempt  an  entirely  new  code,  or  an  altera- 
tion and  adaptation  of  existing  laws.  For  once,  Jefferson  and 
Pendleton  exchanged  their  habitual  positions  I  Jefferson  was 
for  alterations,  Pendleton  for  the  sweeping  change  1  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  the  former — one  that  appeals  with  much  more 
force  to  lawyers  than  to  laymen — was, 

^  That  to  compose  a  new  Institute,  like  those  of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or 
that  of  Blaokstone,  which  was  the  model  proposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  would  be  an 
arduous  undertaking,  of  vast  research,  of  great  consideration  and  judgment;  and 
when  reduced  to  a  text,  every  word  of  that  text,  from  the  imperfection  of  hmnaD 
language,  and  its  incompetence  to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of  idea,  would 
become  a  subject  of  question  and  chicanery,  until  settled  by  repeated  adjodica- 
tions ;  and  this  would  involve  us  for  ages  in  litigation,  and  render  property  aIu;e^ 
tain,  until,  like  the  statutes  of  old,  every  word  had  been  tried  and  settled  by 
numerous  decisions,  and  by  new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries ;  and  that 
no  one  of  us,  probably,  would  undertake  such  a  work,  which,  to  be  systematieal, 
must  be  the  work  of  one  hand." 

Wythe  and  Mason  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  point  was 
settled  accordingly. 

When  the  distribution  of  the  work  was  reached.  Mason  and 
Lee,  not  being  lawyers,  declined  taking  any  part.  Mason 
resigned,  and  Lee  died  not  long  afterward,  and  their  places 
were  not  subsequently  filled.  The  three  acting  Kevisers  thns 
allotted  their  task  among  themselves :  to  Jefferson  was  assigned 
the  Common  Law  and  the  Statutes  to  the  ith  of  James  L,  wh«i 
a  Legislature  was  established  in  Virginia ;  to  Mr.  Wythe  the 
Statutes  from  that  to  the  existing  period ;  and  to  Mr.  Pendleton 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  It  needs  but  little  professional  know- 
ledge to  see  that  the  department  requiring  by  far  the  greatest 
labor  and  erudition,  fell  upon  Jefferson.  Before  separating,  he 
obtained  from  his  colleagues  their  views  on  certain  leading 
questions  in  his  province,  which  will  be  adverted  to  when  we 
take  lip  the  report  of  the  Revisers. 
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The  Spring  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1777, 
commenced  on  the  5tli  of  May.  Three  candidates.  Colonel 
Nicholas,  Colonel  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Wythe,  were  put  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  speakership.  The  last,  nominated  by  Jeflferson, 
was  elected.  We  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  we  have  in 
this  a  hint  that  the  Keforraers,  and  those  who,  in  reference  to 
certain  great  personal  divisions,  may  be  termed  the  "armed 
neutrals,"  were  in  the  ascendant.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  placed  on  the  most  important 
standing  committees,  and  again  entered  upon  the  great  topics 
of  the  session  with  that  promptitude  and  rapid  dispatch  which 
must  now  seem  portentous  to  men  accustomed  only  to  observe 
Illative  bodies  which  hardly  commence  bringing  in  or  pass- 
ing important  bills  until  they  have  been  at  least  a  couple  of 
months  in  session ;  and  which  afterwards,  in  debates  made  up 
of  speeches  of  from  one  to  three  days  in  length,  and  on  all 
to^cs  but  the  one  under  examination,  spin  out  more  time  on 
each  important  bill,  than  it  would^have  required,  under  Jeffer- 
son's auspices,  to  carry  it  from  its  first  mention  in  the  House  to 
the  Executive  for  his  signature  1  If  all  this  modern  delay  in 
getting  started  is  necessary  (to  allow  committees  to  investigate, 
draw  their  reports,  mature  the  provisions  of  bills,  etc.)  in  what 
a  dreadful  state  of  unpreparedness  our  ancestors  must  have 
done  up  their  legislative  work — especially  when  they  had  such 
a  headlong  engineer  as  Jefferson  to  control  the  machine ! 

On  the  9th — the  next  day  after  the  attendance  of  a  quorum 
permitted  the  organization  of  the  House — ^he  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  "  For  regulating  and  disciplining  the  Militia,"  and 
"For  providing  against  invasions  and  insurrections."  He 
reported  both  bills  on  the  10th. 

On  the  12th  (Monday)  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  For 
regulating  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  General  Congress." 
He  was  appointed  sole  committee-man  to  do  so,  and  reported 
the  same  day  the  "  Act  limiting  the  time  for  continuing  the 
delegates  to  General  Congress  in  office,  and  making  provision 
for  their  support,"  which  passed  the  House  four  days  afterward, 
and  in  the  Senate  on  the  21st,  with  amendments  which  did  not 
alter  its  principle;  and  both  houses  finally  concurred.     This 

>  KichoUa  waa  nominated  by  Biohard  Lee  of  Weatmoreland,  Harriaon  bj  bia  nama- 
i      aka  of  Prince  George. 
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limited  the  continuous  service  of  the  delegates  in  Congress  to 
three  years.  One  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  reached  by  this 
law  will  be  presently  seen. 

On  the  15th  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution,  to  the  effect 
that  compulsory  levies  to  support  the  established  clergy  shonld 
again  be  suspended  to  the  close  of  the  next  session,  and  a  bill 
was  subsequently  brought  in  and  passed,  carrying  out  the 
provision. 

On  the  17th  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee to  determine  the  rank  of  the  marine  oflScers  turned  over  to 
the  land  service ;  and,  on  the  20th,  to  determine  the  rank  of  the 
officers  of  the  minute  battalions  transferred  to  the  regular 
service.  ^On  the  19th  his  act  for  regulating  and  disciplining  the 
militia  passed  the  House. 

On  the  20th  he  was  called  home  by  an  alarming  indisposi- 
tion of  his  wife,*  and  anticipating  considerable  detention,  and 
desiring  time  to  prosecute  his  revision  of  the  laws,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  the  reminder  of  the  session. 

Some  occurrences  took  place  after  his  retirement,  which 
require  mention  to  throw  light  on  preceding  parts  of  this  narra- 
tive. Two  days  after  Mr.  Jeflferson  left  the  House,  it  proceeded 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  five  others  to  serve  for  the 
full  term  (one  year),  from  the  11th  of  August  ensuing.  George 
Mason  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy ;  and  Benjamin  Harrison, 
George  Mason,  Joseph  Jones,  Francis  L.  Lee,  and  John  Harvie, 
for  the  full  term.  Each  member  was  balloted  for  separately. 
Richard  H.  Lee  was  a  candidate  on  every  ballot  for  the  full 
term,  and  he  received  in  them  respectively  ten,  two,  nine, 
eleven,  and  ten  votes.  This  was  a  most  humiliating  defeat 
Reports  injurious  to  his  reputation  were  in  circulation.  Gi«u^ 
din  says,  "what  these  reports  were  could  not  be  precisely 
ascertained."  *  Mr.  Lee's  grandson  and  biographer  says,  he  had 
refused  to  receive  from  his  tenants  the  paper  currency  of  the 
State,  requiring  his  rents  in  produce.  This  was  regarded 
unpatriotic  in  itself,  and  he  was  accused  further  of  having  done 
it  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  currency.    His  biographer 

>  His  wife  gave  birth  to  her  third  child.  May  2Sth.  She  was  always  indisposed  for 
considerable  periods,  and  sometimes  alarmingly  iU,  before  and  after  such  events.  Th* 
account  book  contains  the  following  entry :  *'  Jane  U.    Our  son  died  lOh.  SQm.  r.X'' 

«  Appendix,  No.  17,  in  Hittory  of  Virginia. 
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says  he  really  did  it  to  relieve  his  tenants — at  a  time  when  their 
products  could  find  no  market.*  He  further  says  he  was 
accused  "  of  having  favored  the  interests  of  New  England  to  the 
injury  of  the  interests  of  Virginia."  Here,  doubtless,  we  have 
a  vague  allusion  to  the  real  or  the  main  cause — the  bitter  Con- 
gressional feuds  in  which  R.  H.  Lee  sided  with  the  Adamses, 
and  possibly  some  other  "  New  England "  adjuncts,  against 
Harrison,  and,  if  report  did  not  belie  them,  against  a  much 
more  prominent  Virginian. 

E.  H.  Lee  soon  after  this  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  he  called  upon  the  House,  says 
its  journal,  "  to  inquire  into  certain  matters  injurious  to  his 
reputation  and  public  character,  which,  as  he  was  informed, 
hi^d  in  his  absence  been  alleged  against  him."  The  Senate 
were  invited  into  the  House — "several  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined, and  Mr.  Lee  was  heard  in  his  place."  The  Senate  with- 
drew, and  the  House  passed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Lee  for  his  "faithful  services  ".as  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
Speaker  Wythe  then  gave  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Lee, 
offering,  in  warm  and  something  more  than  merely  formal 
tenns,  his  personal  testimony  to  their  justice,  and  to  the 
official  merits  and  abilities  of  the  late  representative.  George 
Mason  declined  a  seat  in  Congress  for  the  full  tei*m;  and  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  Legislature  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
R.  H.  Lee  was  chosen,  receiving  sixty-seven  votes,  to  twenty- 
three  for  James  Mercer,  and  thirteen  for  Mann  Page,  Jr. 
Thus,  as  in  Harrison's  case,  the  reaction  against  what  bore  the 
aspect  of  persecution,  was  prompt  and  effectual. 

We  have  seen  that  Jefferson  was  absent  when  Harrison  was 
beaten,  and  present  when  he  was  replaced.  There  is  no  doubt 
be  aided  in  that  replacement.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Lee 
did  not  regard  him  as  his  opponent.  Lee  wrote  Jefferson  as  a 
friend,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  asking  his  favorable  personal 
testimony  in  his  behalf,  in  respect  to  the  calumnies  which  were 
circnlated  against  him ;  and  if  he  wrote  any  other  member  on  the 
wbject,  the  fact  has  not,  as  we  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
transpired.  His  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia,  November  3d, 
1776. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  Tery  malignant  and  rery  scandalous  hints  ui4 
*         *  Tkto  i^  we  think,  a  Ter  j  obyioos  misUke,  taking  both  of  the  assertions  together. 
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innuendoefl  concerning  me,  hare  been  altered  in  the  House.  From  the  justice  of  Um 
House,  I  should  expect  they  would  not  suffer  the  character  of  an  absent  person  to 
be  reviled  by  any  slanderous  tongue  whatever.  When  I  am  present,  I  shall  bt 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Justice  I  am  able  to  do  myself.  From  your  candor,  sir, 
and  knowledge  of  my  political  movements,  I  hope  such  misstatings  as  may  happen 
in  your  presence,  will  be  rectified."  * 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  election  of  Speaker,  neither  Hani- 
son,  nor  a  candidate  nominated  by  Richard  Lee,  of  Westmore- 
land, succeeded,  but  a  third  candidate,  nominated  by  JeflTerson, 
not  identified  in  any  way  with  either  of  the  hostile  factions,  and 
personally  friendly  both  to  R.  H.  Lee  and  to  Harrison. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  leave  to  report 
a  bill  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  Congressional  incumbents,  the 
House  promptly  ordered  him  (a  very  unusual  proceeding)  to 
report  it  alone — that  is,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  on  the 
subject.  Had  this  been  objected  to,  or  voted  against  by  any 
set,  we  cannot  presume  that  Mr.  Jefferson  or  his  friends  would 
have  desired  that  he  should  thus  act  alone,  where  (under  strong 
objection)  to  urge  it  would  have  savored  of  assumption  or  indeli- 
cacy. The  presumption  is,  in  our  mind,  next  to  a  certainty  that 
the  arrangement  was  universally  concurred  in.  If  so,  he  was 
voluntarily  placed  by  all  the  parties,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
position  of  an  umpire;  for  the  great  object  of  the  bill  he 
brought  in  was,  and  it  was  probably  understood  it  would  be,  in 
advance,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Congressional  factions  of  Vir- 
ginia— ^to  establish  a  rotation  whicli  would  ensure  more  than 
one  set  a  place — and  remove  the  temptations  to  intrigues  for  a 
permanent  situation  on  one  side,  or  to  attempts  to  surprise  and 
overthrow  the  incumbents,  on  the  other. 

It  is  but  a  conjecture,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  had  Mr. 
Jefferson  been  in  his  seat  on  the  22d  of  May,  Richard  H.  Lee 
would  have  been  then  reelected  to  Congress.  George  Mason 
wore  no  man's  colors,  but  he  generally  acted  closely  with  Jef- 
ferson. He  made  place  for  Mr.  Lee.  Wythe  was  one  of  the 
nearest  and  warmest  friends  of  Jefferson.  His  sympathies 
were  obviously  all  on  Lee's  side.  Unless  Mr.  Jefferson's  par- 
ticular friends  had  supported  Lee  on  the  24th  of  June,  he  could 
have  obtained  nothing  like  such  a  vote.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
doubtless  all  his  friends,  felt  that  Mr.  Lee  had  been  indiscreet 

1  This  win  be  fonnd  in  Appendix,  No.  IT,  of  Qirftrdin. 
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in  some  things,  and  seriously  in  the  wrong  in  others.  But  he 
had  been  an  early  and  steady  and  able  friend  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  deserved  well  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  in 
many  particulars.  With  more  faults,  and  guiltier  of  far  greater 
errors,  he  was  not  the  man  whom  it  was  either  right  or  seemly 
to  suddenly  and  humiliatingly  eject  from  Congress,  especially 
when  it  was  ostensibly  done  on  charges  affecting  his  personal 
reputation. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  great 
events  occurred  before  it  reassembled.  Burgoyne  drove  St. 
Clair  out  of  Ticonderoga.  The  battles  of  Hubbardstown, 
Oriskany,  Bennington,  Brandywine,  Stillwater,  Germantown, 
and  Saratoga  were  fought,  with  varying  success,  between  the 
parties ;  and,  though  Philadelphia  had  now  shared  the  fate  of 
New  York,  on  the  whole,  the  real  preponderance  of  success 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  The  moral  effects  of  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  a  British  army  at  Saratoga,  in  raising 
the  tone  of  American  feelings  and  hopes,  were  incalculable ; 
and  its  political  bearings  in  other  countries,  particularly  in 
France  in  making  it  thought  worth  while  to  furnish  important 
aid  to  the  Americans,  were  not  less  important. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  assembled  October  20th,  and  it 
somewhat  marks  both  the  spirit  and  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
that  upwards  of  fifty  members  were  absent,  and  that  all  of  them 
were  promptly  ordered  under  arrest  for  a  contempt  of  the 
House;  nor  was  one  of  them  discharged  until  he  had  in  his 
place  made  a  formal  excuse  for  his  absence,  and  then  been 
excused  with  or  without  the  payment  of  costs,  according  to  the 
ahsolnte  necessity  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat,  and  was  placed  on  the  important 
committees,  as  usual.  On  the  first  business  day  of  the  session 
(October  30th),  he  again  brought  in  bills  establishing  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and,  on  the  7th  of  November,  a 
General  Court,  and  Courts  of  Assize,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  acted  upon.* 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Mann  Page,  Jr.,  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Harrison,  resigned ; 
and  James  Madison  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 

*  The  two  last  were  reported  bj  Nicholas,  but  for  the  Chairman  (Jefferson)  who  was 
eofflpelled  to  be  absent  three  days. 
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or  Council  of  State.  Page  declined,  and  John  Bannister  wai 
chose^  in  his  place. 

"We  find  Mr.  Jefferson  constantly  placed  on  special  com- 
mittees in  regard  to  laws,  military  arrangements,  and,  in  short, 
all  subjects  affecting  the  immediate  or  ultimate  interests  of  the 
State ;  but  continual  repetitions  of  this  sort  must,  we  judge, 
cease  to  interest  the  reader. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  an  incident  occurred,  insignificant 
in  itself,  but  which  led  to  some  feeling  and  a  protracted  discus- 
sion, or  rather  contest,  between  the  two  houses.  The  House  of 
Delegates  had  passed  a  resolution  for  paying  a  Captain  Thomas 
Johnson  "£15  158.  6c?."  The  Senate,  on  inquiry,  with  old 
fashioned  scrupulousness,  reduced  this  appropriation  to  £12  12#. 
The  House  considered  this  an  invasion  of  their  privileges  in 
regard  to  a  money  bill,  and  sent  Jefferson  to  ask  a  conference; 
and  it  appointed  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Cary,  Pendleton,  Bullitt,  and 
Meriwether  a  Committee  "  to  draw  up  what  is  proper  to  be 
offered  to  the  Senate  at  the  said  conference,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House."  The  Senate  appointed  Messrs.  T.  L  Lee, 
Carrington,  Holt,  and  Ellzey,  managers  on  its  part.  ITie 
House  appointed  its  managers,  varying  somewhat  from  its  pre- 
vious Committee,  but  retaining  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  here  the  particulars  of  confer- 
ence on  top  of  conference  which  ensued  on  a  question  of  three 
pounds — but  involving,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  legislative  action  and  of  constitutional  law.  All  of 
Jefferson's  papers  on  the  subject  took  the  ground  that  in  legis- 
latures acknowledging  the  Parliamentary  law,  the  Senate  had 
as  little  power  to  alter  as  originate  a  grant  of  money.  One  of 
his  reports,  embodying  his  arguments  and  authorities,  will  be 
found  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  (January 
9,  1778,  House  Journal,  p.  115).  Wherever  the  right  of  the 
case  lay,  the  Senate  Committee  were  obviously  far  overmatched 
on  paper ;  but  we  think  no  ultimate  disposition  of  the  matter 
was  made  at  the  time. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union,  which  had  passed  Congress,  were  unanimously 
ratified  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  3d  of  January  (1778),  Mr.  Jefferson's  long  delayed 
Judiciary  Bills  came  up  for  final  action.    A  motion  was  made 
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to  postpone  the  third  reading  of  that  for  establishing  a  General 
Court  and  Courts  of  Assize  to  a  day  beyond  the  session — in  otlier 
words,  reject  it.  The  previous  question  was  ordered  on  this, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal — the  last 
a  procedure  (if  we  may  trust  to  awr  examination  of  the  Journal) 
having  no  precedent,  at  least  since  the  adoption  of  the  Eepubli- 
can  Constitution ;  and  we  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  records  of  previous  Conventions  and  Houses  of 
Burgesses.  The  previous  question,  and  the  call  for  ayes  and 
noes,  is  a  comparatively  modem  invention.  The  motion  to 
postpone  came  within  six  votes  of  prevailing,  and  the  bill  then 
passed  by  a  majority  of  but  two.  These  indications  show  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  vote  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  must  have 
been  to  907ne  extent  a  test  of  strength  between  the  conservative 
and  popular  parties ;  though  if  this  be  so,  Mr.  Pendleton 
was  found  again  arrayed  against  his  customary  side.  Other 
and  extraneous  considerations  may  or  may  not  have  had  their 
influence.*  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  afterwards,  with  some 
amendments,  and  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  19th.  The 
act  establishing  a  High  Court  of  Chancery  also  passed  the 
House  January  3d,  and  the  Senate  on  the  9th. 

Jeflferson  relates  an  anecdote  of  Pendleton,  in  connection 
with  this  Chancery  Bill,  highly  illustrative  of  his  tact  in  Parlia- 
mentary encounters.    It  occurs  in  the  Memoir : 

'*In  that  one  of  the  bills  for  organinng  our  judiciary  system,  which  proposed  % 
CottTt  of  Chancery,  I  had  proTided  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  matters  of  fact,  in  thsit 
18  well  as  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  defeated  it  by  the  introduction  of  four  wordft 
onlj— *t/et/Aer  party  ehoou.*  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as  no  suitor  will 
say  to  his  judge,  *  Sir,  I  distrust  you,  give  me  a  jury,*  juries  are  rarely,  I  might  nj 
perhaps  never,  seen  in  that  court,  but  when  called  for  by  the  Chancellor  of  hit 
own  accord." 

On  the  13th,  Mr.  Jefferson  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"For  sequestering  British  property,  enabling  those  indebted  to 
British  subjects  to  pay  off  such  subjects,  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  suits  where, such  subjects  are  parties." 

On  the  14th,  both  houses  unanimously  chose  Edmund  Pen- 

>  For  the  postponement  (rejection),  we  find  among  others  the  names  of  Hanb'^nti 
Hicholas,  Tazewell,  Syme,  etc.  Against :  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  Mason,  Biohard  Lee.  «Ui 
IDke  division  wutjf  have  been  purely  on  the  details  of  the  bilL 
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dleton,  George  Wythe,  and  Kobert  C.  Nicholas,  Judges  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  just  established ;  and  on  the  23d, 
Joseph  Jones,  John  Blair,  Thomas  L.  Lee,  Thompson  Mason, 
and  Paul  Carrington,  were  chosen  Judges  of  the  Greneral  Court. 
Richard  H.  Lee  was  the  same  day  elected  Delegate  in  Congress 
for  the  ensuing  official  year,  receiving  fifty-nine  votes  to  twenty- 
six  cast  for  James  Mercer. 

Mr.  Jeflferson's  bill  sequestering  British  property,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  payment  of  British  debts,  passed.  It  was  a  most 
liberal  one,  and  contrasted  favorably  with  that  mean  and  mer- 
cenary spirit  in  regard  to  British  debts  afterwards  attributed  by 
a  distinguished  writer  (Judge  Marshall,  in  his  life  of  Washings 
ton)  to  a  large  body  of  men  who  mostly  became  the  political 
followers  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  Church  levies  were  again  suspended,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  the  General  Assembly  adjourned. 

It  is  not  deemed  important  to  follow  Mr.  Jefferson  further,  in 
the  details  of  his  legislative  career  during  1T78,  and  the  part  of 
the  session  of  1T79  during  which  he  sat.  We  will  barely  notice 
that,  in  the  last,  he  again  introduced  and  pushed  through  his 
"  Bill  declaring  who  shall  be  deemed  citizens  of  this  Common- 
wealth " — the  most  important  provisions  of  which  have  been 
heretofore  stated.  His  time  was  now  principally  occupied  with 
the  law  revision. 

The  Eevisers  having  completed  their  several  tasks,  met  in 
Williamsburg,  in  February,  1779,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  whole,  scrutinizing  and  amending  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  every  part  was  conjointly  agreed  upon.  This 
is  Jefferson's  statement  in  his  Memoir,  and  he  adds : 

"  We  then  returned  home,  had  fair  copies  made  of  our  several  parts,  which  were 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  June  18,  1779,  by  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself  Mr. 
Pendleton^s  residence  being  distant,  and  he  having  authorized  us  by  letter  to  de- 
clare his  approbation..'* 

We  have  here  a  characteristic  avoidance  of  claiming  merit 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend — or  of  details  calculated  to  reduce 
the  attributed  merits  of  a  friend,  unless  drawn  forth  by  neces- 
sity. In  a  letter  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  of  Skelton  JoneSi 
dated  July  28th,  1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  inaide  history  of 
Mr.  Pendleton's  participation  in  this  revision : 


^ 
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•*  After  completing  our  work  separately,  ifc  met  (Mr.  W.,  Mr.  P.,  and  myself), 
in  WiUkmsbarg,  and  held  a  long  session,  in  which  we  went  over  the  first  and  second 
pirts  in  the  order  of  time,  weighing  and  correcting  every  word,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  form  in  which  they  were  afterwards  reported.  When  we  proceeded  to  the 
third  part,  we  found  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  not  exactly  seized  the  intentions  of  the 
Committee,  which  were  to  reform  the  language  of  the  Virginia  laws,  and  reduce  the 
matter  to  a  simple  style  and  form.  He  had  copied  the  acts  verbcUim,  only  omitting 
vfatt  was  disapproYed ;  and  some  family  occurrence  calling  him  indispensably  home, 
lie  desired  Mr.  Wythe  and  myself  to  make  it  what  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and 
authorized  us  to  report  him  as  concurring  in  the  work.  We  accordingly  divided 
the  work,  and  re-exectUed  it  entirely^  so  as  to  assimilate  its  plan  and  execution  to 
the  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  admit,  and  we  brought 
the  whole  body  of  British  statutes  and  Uws  of  Virginia  into  127^  acts,  most  of  them 
short" 

A  very  celebrated  Virginia  lawyer,  to  whom  we  shall  here- 
after be  introduced  on  an  interesting  occasion  (the  trial  of 
Aaron  Burr),  was  wont  to  say,  if  we  may  believe  the  assertions 
of  a  Yirgiuia  writer  who  made  some  noise  in  his  time,'  that  the 
part  of  the  Revision  perforTried  hy  Pendleton  could  be  distin- 
guished by  its  ev/perun*  precieion  !  If  Mr.  "Wickham  is  not  here 
belied,  we  have  an  amusing  (and  towards  Jefferson,  exceedingly 
characteristic)  specimen  of  the  ability  of  even  grave,  learned, 
and  wise  eyes,  to  see  what  they  wish  to  see. 

The  report  of  the  Eevisers  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  bills,  which,  as  printed  by  the  House,  covered  but 
ninety  closely  printed  folio  pages.  This  brevity  was  not  attained 
by  omissions,  but  by  the  remarkable  succinctness  with  which 
the  acts  were  drawn.  In  this  particular,  and  in  precision  and 
clearness,  they  are  models  of  legal  style.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks 
in  his  Memoir : 

^'In  the  execution  of  my  part,  I  thought  it  material  not  to  vary  the  diction  of 
the  ancient  statutes  by  modernizing  it,  nor  to  give  rise  to  new  questions  by  new 
expresnons.  The  text  of  these  statutes  had  been  so  fuUy  explained  and  define d^ 
by  numerous  adjudications,  as  scarcely  ever  now  to  produce  a  question  in  oar 
eoorts.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful,  also,  in  all  new  drafts,  to  reform  the  style 
of  the  later  British  statutes,  and  of  our  own  Acts  of  Assembly  ;  which,  from  thotr 
Terbosity,  their  endless  tautologies,  their  involutions  of  case  within  case,  and  paren- 
thesis within  parenthesis,  and  their  multiplied  efforts  at  certainty,  by  saida  and 
aforetaidSf  by  ora  and  by  amb,  to  make  them  more  plain,  are  really  rendered  more 
perplexed  and  incomprehensible,  not  only  to  common  readers,  but  to  the  lawyers 
themselves," 

The  Eevisers,  at  their  first  meeting,  in  1Y7Y  (when  the  whole 
i  Mfatprinted,  doobtleM^  for  138.  •  H.  Lee. 
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five  originally  chosen  members  were  together),  had  settled 
some  important  principles  for  the  revised  code.  The  law  of 
descents  coming  within  Mr.  Jefferson's  share  of  the  work,  ho 
proposed — in  addition  to  the  abolition  of  entails  already  accom- 
plished— to  also  abolish  primogeniture,  and  make  real  estate, 
like  personal  property,  descendible  equally  to  the  next  of  kin. 
This  would  tear  away  the  last  prop  of  the  ancient  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  Virginia ;  and  Mr.  Pendleton  made  a  strong  stand 
against  it.  Finding,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Revisers 
against  him,  he  proposed  a  compromise — ^namely,  to  adopt  the 
Hebrew  principle,  and  give  a  double  portion  to  the  older  son. 
Jefferson  demolished  the  proposition  thus : 

"  I  observed,  that  if  the  eldest  son  could  eat  twice  as  much,  or  do  double  work, 
it  might  be  a  natural  eyidence  of  his  right  to  a  double  portion  ;  but  being  on  t  par 
in  his  powers  and  wants,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  be  on  a  par  ilso 
in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony ;  and  suck  was  the  decision  of  the  other  membert,'* ' 

The  Revisers  next  agreed  that  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  abolished  except  for  treason  and  murder ;  and  that 
other  felonies  should  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  hard  labor 
on  the  public  works,  and  in  some  instances  by  retaliation  in 
kind.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  in  his  Memoir :  "  how  this  last  revolt- 
ing principle  came  to  obtain  our  approbation  I  do  not  remem- 
ber." Here  is  another  modest  suppression  of  those  details 
which  would  seem  to  claim  for  him  superiority  over  his  col- 
leagues, for  it  distinctly  appears  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
"revolting  principle,"  but  was  overruled.  He  wrote  Mr. 
Wytlie,  his  fellow-reviser,  November  1,  1778: 

**  I  have  strictly  observed  the  scale  of  punishments  settled  by  the  Committee 
without  being  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  The  Lex  talionU^  although  a  restitution  of  the 
Common  law,  to  the  simplicity  of  which  we  have  generally  found  it  so  adrantageoas 
to  return,  will  be  revolting  to  the  humanized  feelings  of  modem  times.  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  hand,  will  exhibit  spectacles  in  execution  whose  moral 
effect  would  be  questionable ;  and  even  the  membrum  pro  membro  of  Bracton,  or 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  member,  although  long  authorized  by  our  Uw,  for 
the  same  offence  in  a  slave,  has,  you  know,  been  not  long  since  repealed,  in  con- 
fomiity  with  public  Bcntiment.    This  needs  reconsideration."  * 

*  Garland,  tit  h\a  Life  af  Randolph^epresents  Qeorge  Mason  as  lamentingtbe  0Te^ 
tiirow  of  tbB  aucicTit  Ijiws  f  if  jlcscent  m  Virginia,  and  exclaiming  that  Jefferson,  Wythe  wJ 
Pentllulfln  '*  nrvtr  JiM  a  »(m."  He  probably  was  not  aware  that  George  Mason  was  pre- 
sent when  H  wjw  ?L^ tiled  to  overthrow  these  laws,  and  voted  for  U,  as  Jefferson  above 
a^aicrt^.  JeflVm^nu  wai^  him>;etf  mi  older  son.  He  did  have  a  ton  bom  within  foar  month* 
of  the  timt?  of  tlib  iti eating.  He  did  have  three  children  bom  qfterwardst  and  could  not 
very  iroll  hivi?  ktidirii*  Iri  n^lvtttice,  that  none  of  them  would  be  aone  ! 

■  Tkk  ktter  m  given  In  Note  E  to  Jefferson's  Memoir,  in  his  Works. 
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That  we  should  attempt  anything  like  a  description  oi  Mr. 
Jefferson's  portion  of  the  Revision  will  not  be  expected ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  character  and  fate  of  a  few  of  his  most  prominent 
bills,  introducing  material  changes,  and  changes  of  principle, 
into  the  existing  framework  of  legislation,  will  perhaps  be 
expected,  for  they  illustrate  his  character  as  a  lawgiver,  and,  to 
some  extent,  as  a  statesman. 

The  bill  for  Establishing  Religious  Freedom  was  a  splendid 
example  of  the  manner  in  which — at  least  on  great  subjects — 
language,  in  all  respects  as  appropriate  and  infinitely  more  dig- 
nified, may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  hard,  dry, 
tautological  phraseology  of  legislation.  This  bill,  as  given  in 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  as  commonly  published,  is  not  the 
original,  but  the  bill  amended^  as  it  passed  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly.  The  former  not  being  very  accessible  to  the  mass 
of  readers,  and  being  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Jefi^erson's  la/w 
diction,  we  give  it  entire.  The  parts  which  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature struck  out  are  placed  in  italics;  two  inserted  or  added 
words  are  placed  in  brackets ;  and  three  slight  alterations  are 
indicated  by  placing  the  substituted  words  in  the  margin : 

A  Bill  vor  Establishing  Relioious  Frxedoic. 

WeU  aware  tluU  ths  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  wUl^  hut  fcdlow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their 
mnd» ;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mani" 
fuied  hie  supreme  wUl  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it 
eiio^her  insusceptible  of  restraint ;  that  all  attempts  to  influence 
h  by  temporal  punishments  or  burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations, 
taid  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it 
bj  eoerdons  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do,  bvU  to 
extend  its  influence  on  reason  alone;  that  the  impious  presumption  of 
legisbtors  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  them- 
i^res  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men,  have  assumed  dominion  over 
tbe  £uth  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of  think- 
in;  as  the  only  true  and  InfalKble,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose 
tbem  on  others,  hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over 
tbe  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time :  that  to  compel 
ft  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opi- 
Bions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors^  is  sinful  and  tyrannical ;  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own 
J^ous  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  bis  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he 
voold  make  his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  f^eels  most  persuamve 
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to  righteousness,  and  is  withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  temftr 
rary  rewards,  which  proceeding  from  an  approbaUoo  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unre- 
mitting labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  that  our  ciril  righta 
hare  no  dependence  on  our  reli^ous  opinions,  any  more  than  oor 
opinions*  in  physics  or  geometry ;  that,  therefore,  the  proscribing  anj 
citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an 
incapacity  of  being  called  to  [the]  offices  of  trust  and  emoloment, 
unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  reli^ous  opinion,  is  depriv' 
ing  him  injuriously  of  those  pririleges  and  advantages  to  wbi(^  in 
common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right ;  that  it  tends 
also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to 
encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it; 
that  though  indeed  these  are  criminal  who  do  not  withstand  such 
temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  thdr 
way ;  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  yovernmmt^ 
nor  under  its  jurisdiction;  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to 
intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the 
profession  or  propagation  of  principles,  on  [the]  supposition  of  their 
ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  religions 
liberty,  because  he  being  of  course  Judge  of  that  tendency  will  make 
his  opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  ovn; 
that  it  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government 
for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order ;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  great  and 
will  prevail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  onkai 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  -of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argt- 
ment  and  debate ;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted 
freely  to  contradict  them. 
It  ^i'^'*^*]*!^  We^  the  Oener<d  Assembly,  do  enact.  That  no  man  shall  be 
M>U7,  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 

ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer,  on  accoont 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to 
profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  know  well  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  pover 
to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assemblies,  constituted  with  powen 
equal  to  our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this  act  irrevocable 
would  be  of  no  effect  in  law ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do 
declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hereafter  passed  to  repeal 
the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  natural  right.'* 
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The  horror  with  which  this  proposed  bill  was  regarded  hy 
the  zealous  friends  of  an  Establishment,  in  Virginia,  mnst  have 
been  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  next  succeeding  one  in  the 
Revision.  This,  entitled  "  A  bill  for  saving  the  property  of  the 
Church  heretofore  by  law  established,"  provided  that  the  glebes, 
churches,  furniture,  arrearages,  etc.,  and  all  church  property  of 
every  description  of  private  donontion^  "should  be  saved  in  all 
time  to  come  to  the  memhers  of  the  English  Church  "  resident 
in  the  parish — to  be  applied  as  they  should  see  fit  for  the  eitp- 
port  of  their  ministry.  The  surviving  vestry  men  in  every 
parish  were  to  have  authority  to  carry  into  execution  all  legal 
contracts  entered  into  before  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  even  if  a 
levy  or  tax,  on  all,  should  become  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Where  previous  levies  had  exceeded  the  law,  and  surpluses 
above  indebtednesses  were  on  hand,  at  the  same  date,  they  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish ;  but  if  the  parish 
had  no  glebe,  the  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
one.  This  last  liberal  provision  was  doubtless  based  on  the 
ground  that  until  a  glebe  was  purchased — anterior  to  1776  a 
legal  charge  on  the  parish — no  surplus  could  actually  ensue* 

The  eflFect  of  such  a  law  would  have  been  to  reserve  to  tlie 
Church  all  property  legally  in  its  possession  ;  but  the  title  and 
control  would  be  transferred  from  the  vestries  to  the  merabeii^,* 
who  would  be  bound  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  a  ministry, 
hut  would  be  left  sole  judges  of  the  conditions  of  the  applica- 
tion. This  bill  seems  to  have  aimed  to  steer  between  a  viol^ 
tion  of  vested  rights,  and  using  property  for  other  purposes 
voluntarily  devoted  to  religious  objects  by  its  owners — and  the 
arming  of  a  hierarchical  body  with  perpetual  power  to  use  a  fond 
contributed  by  aU  denominations  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a 
particular  claas  of  tenets. 

Another  bill  exempted  all  clergymen  from  arrest  while  por- 
forraing  religious  services,  and  provided  severe  punishments  for 
disturbers  of  public  worship. 

The  Revision,  therefore,  did  not  sanction  that  confiscation 
of  the  glebes  which  afterwards  took  place.  Whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  changed  his  mind,  and  kept  up  with  the  demands  of 
popular  feeling  in  that  particular,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 

*  The^  might  Btfll,  we  take  it,  constitate  tiieir  yestries  HMr  agada  for  the  mtnageiti^Bl 
rf  their  property. 
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ing.  We  remember  no  utterance  of  his  on  that  subject,  after 
reporting  the  bills  we  have  described. 

We  might  as  well  close  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  to{ic 
here.  The  General  Assembly  continued  to  suspend  Church 
levies  until  the  fall  session  of  1779,  and  then  abolished  them. 
This  was  not,  however,  acquiesced  in ;  and  after  some  prelimi- 
nary legislation  strengthening  the  Anglican  Church,  wliich  we 
will  not  stop  to  describe,  a  determined  move  was  made  in 
1784,  to  • "  establish  a  provision  for  teachers  of  the  Christian 
Religion  "  by  what  was  termed  a  "  general  assessment."  This 
was  a  compulsory  tax  on  all  lor  the  support  of  the  clergy,  bat 
it  allowed  each  person  to  decide  to  what  denomination  his  con- 
tribution should  go.  This  was  the  best  arrangement  the  Angli- 
can Church  could  now  hope  for,  and  most  of  the  Dissenters,  it 
would  seem  (the  Baptists  being  said  to  be  the  only  exception, 
as  a  church),  were  ready  to  join  the  former  on  this  ground,  and 
tmite  in  a  strenuous  effort  in  favor  of  the  measure.* 

The  struggle  was  tremendous.  Jefferson  was  now  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  massive  strength  of  George  Mason,  the 
matchless  logic  of  Madison,  the  dauntless  nerve  of  G^eorge 
Nicholas  were  on  one  side,  with  such  followers  as  such  men  and 
such  a  cause  could  command.  On  the  other,  were  most  of  the 
churches,  the  landed  gentry,  and  some  such  towering  names  as 
those  of  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Kichard  H. 
Lee. 

Pending  the  question  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  General 
Washington  wrote  George  Mason  (Oct.  3, 1785) : 

**  Although  no  man^s  sentiments  are  more  opposed  to  any  kind  of  restraint  upon 
religious  principles  than  mine  are,  yet  I  confess  that  I  am  not  among  the  nomber 
of  those,  who  are  so  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  making  people  pay  towardi 
the  support  of  that  which  they  profess."  • 

"  Mr.  Henry,"  says  his  biographer,  Wirt,  "  gave  his  warmest 
support"  in  the  House  of  Delegates  (November,  1784)  to  the 
approbatory  resolutions  on  which  the  bill  for  a  general  assess- 
ment was  founded  ;  and  that  he  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  itself 
when  it  came  up  for  passage,  was  owing  to  his  not  being  n 
member  of  the  House,  having  been  chosen  Governor.* 

•1  So  Jefferson,  Tucker  and  other  Yirginla  writers  declare. 
■  See  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  xii.  p.  404,  in  Appendix 
•  See  Wirt's  Henry,  pp.  260-263. 
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Richard  H.  Lee  wrote  Mr.  Madison  from  Congress,  Novein- 
ber  26,  1784: : 

**  It  is  certainly  comfortable  to  know  that  the  Legislatore  of  oar  counlrf  la 
engaged  in  beneficial  pursuits,  for  I  conceive  that  the  genercd  cutesnnent  aiMJ  a 
digest  of  the  moral  laws  are  very  important  concerns ;  the  one  to  secure  our  ponce 
and  the  other  our  morals.  Refiners  maj  weave  reason  into  as  fine  a  web  aa  tbej 
please,  but  the  experience  of  all  times  shows  religion  to  be  the  guardian  of  morals; 
and  he  most  be  a  very  inattentive  observer  in  our  country,  who  does  not  see  diat 
ararice  is  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  religion,  for  want  of  a  legal  obligatioa 
to  contribute  something  to  its  support.*' ' 

The  most  that  the  opponents  of  the  General  Assessment  Bill 
could  obtain,  was  to  procure  a  delay  until  the  next  session,  on 
the  avowed  ground  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  peoiVle, 
Mr.  Madison  then,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  principal  colleagues, 
prepared  the  draft  of  a  remonstrance  for  popular  circulation. 
It  was  drawn  up  with  consummate  ability,  and  made  such  an 
unanswerable  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  reflecting  men,  that 
everything  went  down  before  it.  At  the  next  session,  the 
remonstrants  far  outnumbered  the  petitioners.  The  assessment 
was  abandoned;  and  in  the  session  of  1786  Mr.  Jefferson^a  bill 
to  establish  religious  freedom  passed,  with  the  amendments 
indicated  in  the  copy  we  have  given. 

In  1799,  all  laws  made  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies 
i^ere  repealed ;  and  in  1801,  the  glebes,  as  soon  as  vacated  !>y 
existing  incumbents  (excepting  as  to  private  donations  before 
1777),  were  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

To  go  back  to  the  report  of  the  Law  Revisers :  the  statutes 
in  relation  to  William  and  Mary  College  fell  within  Pendleton's 
part  of  the  revision,  but  as  its  charter  brought  it  also  within 
Jefferson's,  and  as  it  was  judged  expedient  to  present  a  general 
plan  of  education  for  the  State,  which  Jefferson  would  take  up 
with  peculiar  relish,  he  was  requested  to  undertake  it.'  Ha 
accordingly  drafted  three  educational  bills,  "For  the  mord 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  "  For  amending  the  Conati- 
tution  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  substituting 
more  certain  revenues  for  its  support,"  and  "For  establishing 
a  Public  Library." 

The  preamble  of  the  first  distinctly  assumes  the  principJs 
that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for 

*  Lee's  life  of  Lee,  toL  ii.  p.  61.    See  also  vol.  i.  p.  237.  Uemok. 
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the  proper  education  of  the  children  of  the  "  greater  number," 
too  indigent  to  so  educate  them  themselves.*  The  bill  provided 
for  the  election  of  three  county  oflBcers  ("  Aldermen  ")  to  divide 
their  county  into  "  hundreds ;"  and  (the  sites  being  selected  by 
the  inhabitants)  to  erect  and  keep  in  repair  suitable  school- 
houses.  In  the  schools  kept  in  these  all  free  children  were 
entitled  to  receive  tuition  gratis,  for  three  years,  and  as  much 
longer  as  desired  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.  Beading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  iu  them; 
and  the  reading  books  were  to  be  such  "  as  would,  at  the  same 
time,  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Eoman,  English  and 
American  History." 

Over  every  ten  of  these  schools  the  Aldermen  were  to 
annually  appoint  an  Overseer,  "  eminent  for  his  learning,  integ- 
rity and  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth,"  who  was  to  appoint 
and  remove  teachers,  visit  the  school  as  often  as  once  each  half 
year,  examine  the  scholars,  and  see  if  the  plan  of  instruction 
recommended  by  the  visitors  of  William  and  Mary  College  was 
properly  carried  out.  Every  teacher  was  to  receive  a  fixed 
annual  salary  from  the  county,  and  "his  diet,  lodging,  and 
washing,"  be  at  the  expense  of  the  "  hundred." 

The  bill  then  divided  the  State  into  twenty  districts,  direct- 
mg  the  Overseers  in  each  to  procure  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
centrally  situated,  and  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  of  brick 
or  stone  for  a  school,  each  having  a  proper  school-room,  a  dining 
hall,  four  rooms  for  a  master  and  usher,  and  ten  or  twelve  lodg 

^  This  preamble  is  cnrioiu,  and  we  transcribe  it  entire : 

"  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government  are  better  calco* 
lated  than  others  to  protect  individuals  in  the  ft-ee  exercise  of  their  natural  righti,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  ffnarded  against  degenerac j.  yet  experience  has 
shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  wose  intrusted  with  power  nave,  in  time,  and  bj 
fidow  operations,  ]^rverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preventing  this,  would  be  to  illuminate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  more  especiaUy  to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts,  which  histofy 
exhibitet^,  that,  possessed  thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition  under  aU  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural 

Sowers  to  defeat  its  purposes :  And  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be 
appiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  widely 
formed,  and  honestly  administered,  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
tbtX  those  persons,  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should  oe  ren- 
dered by  liberal  education  worthv  to  receive,  and  able  to  regard  the  sacred  deposits  at 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  feUow  citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to  that 
charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance ; 
but  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number  disabling  them  ft'om  so  educating,  at  their  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become 
useful  instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better  that  such  should  be  sought  for,  and  educa- 
ted at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  confided  tc 
the  weak  or  wicked." 
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ing  rooms  for  pupils,  and  necessary  offices.  The  site  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  State.  In  these  "  grammar  schools  "  were  to  be 
taught  "  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  English  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  higher  parts  of  numeral  arithmetic." 

A  Visitor  was  to  be  annually  appointed  from  each  county 
by  the  Overseers,  and  these  Visitors,  in  a  district,  were  to  have 
about  the  same  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  that  the  Overseers  did  in  those  of  the  hundreds. 

Each  Overseer,  "after  the  most  diligent  and  impartial 
examination  and  inquiry,"  and  after  being  sworn  to  act  "  with- 
out favor  or  affection," '  was  to  annually  select  from  the  schools 
under  his  charge,  a  pupil  of  at  least  two  years'  standing,  "  of  the 
best  and  most  promising  genius  and  disposition,"  to  be  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  of  the  district — to  be  there  boarded  and 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State  for  at  least  one  year.  At 
Ae  end  of  that  time  the  Visitors  were  to  discontinue  the 
attendance  of  one-third  of  the  least  promising.  All  were  to  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  save  one  fron\  each 
district  of  the  greatest  merit,  who  was  then  at  liberty  to  remain 
four  years  longer  on  the  public  foundation,  and  was  thencefortli 
deemed  a  "  Senior."  From  these  Seniors,  the  Visitors  of  the 
district  were  annually  to  choose  one,  and  send  him  to  William 
and  Mary  College,  to  be  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed  tor 
three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  educational  bills  provided  for 
almost  entirely  changing  the  organization  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  converting  it  into  a  University,*  governed  by  five 
Visitors  appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  joint  ballot. 

The  third  educational  bill  provided  for  the  annual  disburse- 
ment of  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  State  treasury,  by  three 
persons  "of  learning  and  of  attention  to  literary  matters,'' 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  to  purchase  books  and  maps  for  u 
firee  State  Library  at  Kichmond. 

All  the  provisions  of  each  of  these  several  acts,  and  especially 

*  Very  ttringent  proTisions  were  made  otherwise  to  secnre  impartialjtj. 

*  Under  the  charter  and  other  existiog  laws,  the  CoUege  of  wiUiam  and  Mary  had 
1^  organized  into  a  school  of  sacred  theology,  with  a  professorship  for  teaching 
Hebrew  and  exponndiog  the  Holy  ScriptoreSf  and  another  for  explaining  the  common 
places  of  divinity  and  the  controyersies  with  heretics :  a  school  of  philosophy,  with  n 
pTofetBorahip  for  rhetoric,  logic  and  ethics,  and  another  for  physics,  metaphysics  atiii 
nathematics;  a  school  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  tonguep;  and  lastly,  a  school 
(foonded  on  a  prirate  donation  by  Robert  Boyle)  for  teaching  Indian  boys  reading, 
writing,  Tolgar  arithmetic,  the  catechism  and  principles  of  the  Christian  reugion.    Mi- 
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of  the  great  Free  Common  School  Act,  were  guarded  with  the 
most  minute  and  precise,  as  well  as  stringent  provisions,  to 
secure  their  full  and  impartial  execution,  both  to  the  spirit  and 
letter.    In  these  reepects  the  bills  are  legislative  curiosities. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  gives  a  part  of  their  further  history  in  his 
Memoir : 

"  These  bills  were  not  acted  on  uDtil  the  same  year,  *96,  and  then  only  so  much 
of  the  first  as  provided  for  elementary  schools.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
was  an  establishment  purely  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  visitors  were  required 
to  be  all  of  that  church ;  the  professors  to  subscribe  its  thirty  •nine  articles ;  its 
students  to  learn  its  catechism  ;  and  one  of  its  fundamental  objects  was  declared  to 
be,  to  raise  up  ministers  for  that  church.  The  religious  jealousies,  therefore,  of  all 
the  dissenters,  took  alarm  lest  this  might  give  an  ascendency  to  the  Anglican  sect, 
and  refused  acting  on  that  bill.  Its  local  eccentricity,  too,  and  unhealthy  autumaal 
climate,  lessened  the  general  inclination  towards  it.  And  in  the  Elementary  bQl, 
they  inserted  a  provision  which  completely  defeated  it ;  for  they  left  it  to  the  court 
of  each  county  to  determine  for  itself,  when  this  act  should  be  carried  into  execo- 
tion,  within  their  county.  One  provision  of  the  bill  was,  that  the  expenses  of  these 
schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every  one  in  proportioc 
to  his  general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth  the  education  of  the  poor; 
and  the  justices,  being  generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incor 
that  burden,  and  I  believe  it  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single  county." 

Jefferson's  bill  proposed,  in  the  place  of  these,  eight  professorships  (which  it  is  belieTed 
the  educated  reader  will  feel  interest  in),  as  foUows : 


Law. 


4. 


Ithict. 


Fine  Arte. 


MonlclpaL 


Moral  Philosophy, 

Law  of  Nature, 
I  Law  of  Nations. 

Sculpture, 

Painting, 

Oardenhig, 

Music, 

Architecture, 

Poetry, 

Oratory, 

CritlcLtm. 
'  Common  Law, 

Equity, 

Law  Merchant, 

Law  Maritime, 

Law  EcclesiasticaL 


[Eco..».c.L]Siretc. 


History. 
Pore. 


Mixed. 


(Hvil, 

Ecclesiastical 

Arithmetic, 

(Geometry. 

Mechanics, 

Optics, 

Acoustics, 

A*Lroiiotny. 

Anatomy, 

MeOicljie. 


\t 


fOhembtry, 
Statics, 
Hydrostatics, 
Pneomatlcs, 


Natural  History* 


T. 
Ancient 
Languages. 


Oriental 


Northern. 


l  Agriculture. 
I  Animals — Zoology, 

Vegetables— Bou&y, 
I  Minerals— Mineratocr. 
1  Hebrew, 

Chaldee, 
[Syriac 

Moeso  Gothic, 

Anglo  Saxon, 
[  Old  Icelandio. 


a 


(  French, 
•{itaUan, 
'  (  German. 

Missionary  for  Indian  History,  etow 


Modem  Languages.'^  l^*^ 


[Wb  have  bore  fulloweJ  tba  bill  as  given  in  the  original  leg^lative  publication.  It  is 
abundantly  certain— nud  we  i^hull  hereafter  have  repeated  occasions  to  show— that  Mr. 
Jefferiioii  c:on»<ic]cred  Rr&ek  and  Latin  an  indispensable  part  of  a  Uberal  education— of 
vastly  mor^  iuii^orUnf-^  than  any,  or  all,  of  those  languages  given  above  under  the  beid 
tff  Aticiont  languages.  Tli^ir  remission  in  the  above  fist  Is  probably  to  be  attribated  to 
the  idf!n  tliat  'S  ihiirough  knAwle^lge  of  them  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  long  preparatory 
training  of  the  Grammar  School.] 


I 


^ 
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The  sequel  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  because  it  "waa 
closely  connected  with  the  events  of  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  life. 

The  course  puraued  by  the  Revisers  in  regard  to  the  laws  on 
slavery  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson : 

"  The  bill  on  the  subject  of  slayes,  was  a  mere  digest  of  the  existing  Uw^ 
respecting  them,  without  any  intimation  of  a  plan  for  a  future  and  general  emanc^i* 
patioD.  It  was  thought  better  that  this  should  be  kept  back,  and  attempted  onlj 
bj  waj  of  amendment,  whenever  the  bill  should  be  brought  on.  The  principles  of 
the  amendment,  howeyer,  were  agreed  on,  that  is  to  say,  the  freedom  of  all  born 
after  a  certain  day,  and  deportation  at  a  proper  age ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
public  mind  would  not  yet  bear  the  proposition,  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  dny. 
Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow. 
Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are  to 
be  free ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  the  two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the 
same  government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinctioEi 
between  them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and 
deportation,  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil  will  wear  off  inf^cn-^ 
sibly,  and  their  place  be,  pari  paam^  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospcc  t 
held  up.  We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in  the  Spanish  deportation  or 
deletion  of  the  Moors.    This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of  our  case." 

We  find  an  outline  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia : 

"To  emancipate  all  slaves  born  after  passing  the  act.  The  bill  reported  by  tht> 
Berisers  did  not  itself  contain  this  proposition;  but  an  amendment  containing  it  was 
prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature  whenever  the  bill  should  be  taken  up, 
aod  further  directing,  that  they  should  continue  with  their  parents  to  a  certain  age, 
then  be  brought  up,  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts  or  sciences,  according 
til  their  geniuses,  till  the  females  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males  twenty-oae 
years  of  age,  when  they  should  be  colonized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending  them  out  with  arms,  implements  of 
household  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the  useful  domestic  animal'^, 
etc.,  to  declare  them  a  free,  and  independent  people,  and  extend  to  them  our 
alliance  and  protection,  till  they  have  acquired  strength  ;  and  to  send  vessels  at  the 
same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of  white  inhabitants;  to 
'ndoce  whom  to  migrate  hither,  proper  encouragements  were  to  be  proposed." 

The  bill  "  For  proportioning  crimes  and  punishments  in  casea 
heretofore  capital,"  has  been  made  more  familiar  to  the  public 
than  the  others,  by  being  included  in  the  Appendix  to  thtj 
Memoir,  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  Works.  It,  as 
already  mentioned,  limited  the  death  penalty  to  cases  of  murder 
and  treason — a  gigantic  stride  in  ameliorating  the  bloody  penal 
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codes  of  the  day.  But  the  principle  of  retaliation  (to  which  wo 
have  seen  Jefferson  himself  was  opposed)  greatly  marred  tiie 
otherwise  humane  and  admirable  spirit  of  the  bill.  Among  the 
*'  revolting  features  "  were  such  as  the  following :  The  poisoner  1 
was  to  suffer  death  by  poison  ;  the  maimer  was  to  be  equaDj 
maimed  ;  and  the  body  of  the  challenger  who  committed  mm^ 
der  in  a  duel,  was  to  be  gibbeted  after  execution.  And,  by  a 
peculiarly  "  Draconic  clause,"  criminals  condemned  to  die  were 
to  be  executed  the  second  day  after  sentence,  nnl^s  it  should 
be  Sunday ;  and  power  to  pardon  was  in  all  cases  abolished, 
'*  that  none  might  be  induced  to  injure  through  hope  of  impn- 
nity."  Labor  on  the  public  works  was  generally  substituted 
when  previous  capital  punishment  was  abolished.  The  principle 
of  restitution  entered  pretty  largely  into  the  bill,  sometimes 
awarding  double  and  treble  damages  to  injured  parties,  and 
extending  the  range  of  cases  where  the  principle  was  made 
applicable  beyond  those  recognized  in  the  common  law. 

This  new  criminal  code  was  not  acted  on  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  until  1T85.  It  was  then  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  lost  by  a  single  vote.  The  public  mind  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  mitigation  in  the  scale  of  punishments.  In 
1796,  the  subject  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Taylor  introduced 
a  bill  differently  worded,  but  in  substance  principally  the  same, 
except  that  it  substituted  solitary  confinement  and  labor  in  the 
place  of  labor  on  the  public  works — the  latter  having  been 
meanwhile  tried  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  not  found  to  suc- 
ceed. Experiments  elsewhere  had,  however,  now  prepared  the 
public  mind  in  Virginia  for  the  spirit  of  Jefferson's  bill,  and  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Taylor  became  a  law.* 

How  Jefferson  contemplated  his  legal  scheme,  as  a  whole— 
his  great  aims  in  it — are  thus  avowed  by  him : 

**  I  oonsidered  four  of  these  bills,  passed  or  reported,  as  forming  a  s/stem  by 
which  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future  aristocracy ;  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  a  gOTernment  truly  republican.  The  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
entail  would  prevent  the  accumulation  and  perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  funi* 
lies,  and  preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  from  being  daily  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  mortmain.  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  partition  of  inheritances, 
removed  the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  made  one  member  of  every 
family  rich,  and  all  the  rest  poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the  best  of  aQ  Agrr 

S«e  Jefferson's  Hemoir,  and  note  Q  to  Memoir. 
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nan  laws.  The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs ;  for  the  establishment  was  truly 
of  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the  less 
wealthy  people ;  and  these,  by  the  bill  for  a  general  education,  would  be  quaKfied 
to  understand  their  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  exercise  with  intelligence  their 
parts  in  self-government ;  and  all  this  would  be  effected,  without  the  violation  of  a 
single  natural  right  of  any  one  individual  citizen.  To  these,  too,  might  be  added, 
as  a  further  security,  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  into  the  Chancery 
courts,  which  have  already  ingulfetl,  and  continue  to  ingulf,  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  jurisdiction  over  our  property."  ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  gave  as  one  reason  for  declining  the  French 
mission  in  1776,  that  he  saw  "  that  the  laboring  oar  was  really 
at  home."  We  now  nnderstand  what  he  meant  by  the  "  laboring 
oar!" 

It  remains  to  be  stated  what  became  of  the  main  body  of 
Jefferson's,  Wythe's,  and  Pendleton's  Revision  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  Bills  were  taken  from  it  and  passed  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  public  exigencies  demanded;  but,  beyond  this, 
little  was  done  until  the  war  was  over,  and  a  subsequent  breath- 
ing time  had  ensued.  The  final  result  is  expressively  recorded 
in  the  Memoir : 

*'The  main  body  of  the  work  was  not  entered  on  by  the  Legislature  until 
after  the  general  peace,  in  1785,  when,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Mr.  Madison, 
m  opposition  to  the  endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexations,  and 
deUjs  of  lawyers  and  deroi-Iawyers,  most  of  the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, with  little  alteration.** 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1777,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  France : 

"  With  respect  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  *  *  the  people  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  government,  with  as  much  ease 
as  would  have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old,  and  putting  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  Not  a  single  throe  has  attended  this  important  transformation.  A  half 
dozen  sristocratical  gentlemen,  agonizing  under  the  loss  of  preeminence,  have 
sometimes  ventured  their  sarcasms  on  our  political  metamorphosis.  They  have 
been  thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  punishment.  We  are,  at  present,  in  the 
complete  and  quiet  exercise  of  well-organized  government,  save  only  that  our 
courts  of  justice  do  not  open  till  the  fall  I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  of 
ear  continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can  support  the  crecUt  of  our  paper 
*  *  *  *  I  wish  my  domestic  situation  had  rendered  ic 

possible  for  me  to  join  you  in  the  very  honorable  charge  confided  to  you.  Resi- 
dence in  a  polite  Court,  society  of  literati  of  the  first  order,  a  just  cause  and  an 
spproving  God,  will  add  length  to  a  life  for  which  all  men  pray,  and  none  mort 
tbAn,"eto. 

I  Memoir. 
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In  Randolph's  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  this  is  the 
first  letter  given  after  the  last  one  mentioned  to  John  Randolph, 
of  Nov.  29th,  1775.  And  after  this  (to  Franklin)  there  is 
another  chasm  of  towards  two  years — until  March  27, 1779.  In 
the  latter  year  commences  a  scattering  file  of  his  official  letters 
which  continue  through  1780  and  part  of  1781.  Then  there  is 
another  entire  chasm  for  about  three  years^  after  which  there  are 
fii-st  meagre,  but  constantly  swelling  files,  until  they  begin  to 
diminish  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  Congress  edition  these  gaps  are  no  further  filled  than 
by  the  following :  a  letter  to  R.  H.  Lee,  July  8, 1776  ;  to  John 

Adams,  August  21,  1777 ;  to  (address  lost),  June  8, 

1778;  to  David  Rittenhouse,  July  19,  1778;  to  John  Page, 
January  22d,  1779  ;  to  George  Wythe,  March  1,  1779.  None 
of  these  are  important. 

Mr.  Jefferson  kept  no  files  of  his  letters  before  1779,  when  he 
occupied  an  official  position  which  rendered  the  preservation  of 
a  part  of  them  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  major  portion  found 
in  the  files,  however,  during  that  official  tenure  (and  now  pub- 
lished in  his  Works),  was  some  years  afterwards  recovered  by 
l^im  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed.  He 
never  commenced  keeping  copies  of  private  letters^-excepting 
rarely  on  some  special  occasion — until  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  found  copying  machines. 

The  private  letters  occasionally  preserved  before  that  period, 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ultimately  thought  worthy  of  pre- 
servation by  him,  because  he  did  not  place  them  in  his  files. 
He  was  exceedingly  methodical  and  precise  in  the  disposition 
of  papers,  and  the  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  trait  by 
no  means  uncommon.  A  young  gentleman  once  called  on  him, 
in  his  old  age,  to  ask  what  steps  had  been  taken  in  a  certain  law 
proceeding  where  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  for  his  father  nearly 
half  a  century  before.  He  made  many  apologies  for  the  trouble 
he  was  causing.  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  informed  him  that 
it  would  be  no  trouble  at  all,  for  if  he  had  the  paper  which 
would  supply  the  necessary  information,  he  could  put  his  hand 
on  it  in  "  less  than  one  minute.'*  He  stepped  to  a  case,  opened 
the  door,  run  his  eye  over  the  letters  of  the  pigeon  holes,  drew 
forth  a  package  of  ancient  papers,  glanced  at  their  "  files,"  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  his  aston- 
ished visitor. 
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For  all  his  lettere  of  any  importance  anterior  to  1779,  and 
especially  for  the  four  interesting  ones  given  in  Randolph's  edi- 
tion of  his  Works/  we  are  indebted  to  the  care  and  wishea  of 
others,  not  his  own.  The  history  of  the  recovery  of  the  last  four, 
is  as  follows:  In  March,  1828,  a  question  of  importance— 
tumiDg  on  the  general  intention  of  the  Statute  of  Descents,  being 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  one  of  its  judges,  Dub- 
Dey  Carr,  a  grand-nephew  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  wrote  Mr.  N.  P.  Triht, 
then  at  Monticello,  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  us),  ask- 
ing him  whether  any  notes  or  references  concerning,  or  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew,  had  been  preserved  by  II r. 
Jefferson,  in  reference  to  that  statute.  Suffice  it  to  say  on  tliis 
point,  that  Mr.  Trist,  with  the  permission  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Kandolph,  sent  Judge  Carr  extracts  from  the  Memoir  (not 
then  published),  which,  the  latter  replied,  were  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  doubts  entertained  by  some  of  the  judges,  but  whicli 
he  (Carr)  had  never  entertained.  In  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
for  us,  Mr.  Trist  continues : 

**  Among  Mr.  Jefferson's  papers  (which,  as  left  by  him  in  his  studj,  wer«  in 
SQch  perfect  order  that  you  could  find  at  once  any  paper  or  letter  you  might  be  In 
quest  of),  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  *■  notes  or  references,*  such  as  Judge  0. 
wished  to  obtain  in  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  labors  as  a  law-maker.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  contents  of  a  little  trunk,  evidently  very  old, 
which,  on  visiting  a  closet  over  the  alcove  containing  his  bed,  I  had  noticed  anii>tijs^ 
the  many  old  things  collected  there.  Ascending  once  more  the  steep  step-kd^Ier 
which  led  to  this  mnnium  gathervniy  I  raised  the  lid  of  that  little  trunk,  upon  wliich 
kj  a  thickness  of  dust,  indicating  that  it  had  not  turned  upon  its  hinges  for  a  long 
period.  It  was  filled  with  papers — law  papers  almost  exclusively.  Some  related, 
BO  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  to  the  subject  which  had  occasioned  the  searoh ; 
others  to  cases  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  legal  practitioner. 

"  The  bundles  were,  of  course,  all  examined  by  me — the  tape  around  thum 
givrng  way  in  the  act  of  untying  it  In  one  I  found  the  epitaph  of  John  Bradj?U:iw  ; 
and,  in  its  company,  copies  of  several  letters  bearing  date  years  before  the  earlicai  nf 
those  contained  among  his  papers  as  arranged  by  himself,  which,  to  the  best  or  mf 
recollection,  began  in  1779.  Among  them  was  one  to  his  old  preceptor  Dr.  SniaP, 
two  to  John  Randolph,  and  one  to  Dr.  Franklin;  the  three  former  written  in  17 Ti^^, 
the  last  in  1777.  Their  existence  had  evidently  been  forgotten  by  him,  the  cmly 
wty  of  accounting  for  their  not  having  been  placed  with  the  rest.*    Delighted  at 

*  That  is,  for  the  letter  to  Dr.  Small,  the  two  to  John  Randolph  heretofore  partioakrly 
menUoned,  and  the  one  quoted  to  Dr.  Franklin  four  or  five  paragraphs  back. 

'  It  has  been  seen  that  our  theory  is  a  little  different  on  this  subject.  And  it  Is  rci^ 
tain  that  Girardin,  when  writing  his  History  of  Virginia,  came  upon  this  old  cast  as i  Jo 
nceptacle  of  papers,  for  he  quoUs  ft'om  two  of  the  letters.  This  would  have  called  thrm 
to  mmd  if  they  nad  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Their  ^*  noble  utterances  *'  wi^m 
probably  deemed  by  him  too  habitual  and  every  day  expressions  of  the  times,  to  bn 
tDattera  of  any  importance  or  curiosity.    Three  were  originally  copied,  doubtless,  ^  a 
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this  fortuitous  rescue  of  such  noble  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  the  ReToIution— of 
which  their  writer  was  so  preeminently  the  incarnation — I  forthwith  made  it 
known  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Randolph,  and  made  copies  of  them,  to  occupy  the  pUee 
where  they  now  stand,  at  the  head  of  the  selection  from  his  correspondeDoe 
then  preparing  for  publication.  These  MSS.  were  in  Mr.  Jefferson^s  hand-writiflg 
of  that  period ;  the  most  beautiful,  to  my  taste,  I  have  ever  seen."  ' 

These  facts  will  be  suflScient  to  answer  an  inquiry  which  has 
been  several  times  made,  why  Mr.  Jeflferson's  grandson,  inherit- 
iug  all  his  manuscripts,  saw  fit  to  publish  the  three  letters, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Trist,  anterior  to  1779,  and  no  others. 

Early  in  1779,  events  occurred,  connected  with  the  public 
service  and  defence,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  a  particular 
interest,  and  acted  a  part  worth  remembering.  Here  com- 
menced his  personal  account  current  with  the  enemy,  which  is 
said  (with  what  justice  we  shall  see  as  ouk  narrative  advances) 
before  it  closed  to  have  left  him  so  bitter  a  personal  foe  of 
Englishmen  and  England.  The  four  thousand  British  troops 
captured  at  Saratoga  had  been  ordered  by  Congress  to  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia.  Their  march,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  was 
accompanied  with  terrible  hardships;  but  they  had  reached 
their  destination,  erected  spacious  barracks  about  five  miles 
north  of  Charlottesville,  and,  as  the  spring  opened,  they  had, 
by  the  aid  of  their  officers  and  particularly  the  German  ones, 
planted  extensive  gardens  and  even  fields,  procured  domestic 
animals,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  further  sojonm 
an  extremely  comfortable  one.  The  officers  had  rented  houses 
of  neighboring  proprietors,  in  many  instances  had  repaired  and 
furnished  them  at  considerable  expense,  and  had  generally  paid 
rents  for  a  year.  Just  at  this  point,  came  one  of  those  foolish 
panics  which  sometimes  unaccountably  get  rife  in  the  public 
mind.  It  was  suddenly  rumored  among  the  rural  population 
of  Albemarle,  that  a  scarcity  of  food  was  about  to  ensue — ^that 
the  four  thousand  additional  mouths  were  producing  a  famine. 
Governor  Henry  was  applied  to,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  prison- 
ers to  another  position,  where,  it  was  claimed,  supplies  would  be 
more  accessible  and  desertion  less  practicable. 

From  Governor  Henry's  known  disinclination  to  refuse  a 

matter  of  prudence,  because  they  were  poUHeal  letters  addressed  to  cMzeDB  of  ti 
enem/'s  country,  or  to  Tories. 

*  For  an  interesting  continuation  of  this  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  epitaph  OB 
llradshaw,  and  for  the  epitaph  itself,  see  Afpbndix,  No.  4. 
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papular  demand,  and  from  the  energetic  and  argumentative 
tone  of  the  communication  of  Jefferson  to  him  on  the  subject, 
to  which  we  are  about  to  call  attention,  we  infer  that  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners  was  understood  to  be  determined  on. 
On  the  27th  of  March,  Jefferson  addressed  the  Governor  a  long 
and  almost  vehement  remonstrance  against  a  measure  which  he 
pronounced  unnecessary,  cruel,  and  contrary  to  the  public  faith. 
An  article  in  the  "Convention  of  Saratoga"  (from  which  the 
prisoners  were  known  as  "  the  Convention  prisoners,"  in  all  the 
lettere  and  publications  of  the  period)  had  provided  that  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men.  The  prisoners 
could  not  possibly  be  divided  without  separating  a  part  of  them 
from  their  general  officers.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  technical 
objection.  The  general  officer  is,  of  course,  more  deeply 
responsible  to  his  government  for  the  welfare  of  his  men,  and 
he  has  superior  means  both  to  control  and  to  aid  them.  The 
Baron  Riedesel,  for  example,  had  given  two  hundred  pounds  to 
his  German  troops,  solely  to  purchase  garden  seeds.  If  the 
general  officer  is  the  leader  of  his  troops  elsewhere,  he  is  their 
father  when  in  captivity.  We  would  like  to  publish  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  on  this  occasion,  but  space  does  not 
permit.    The  following  extracts,  showing  its  tone,  must  suffice : 

**  Congress,  indeed,  have  admitted  of  this  separation ;  but  are  they  so  far  lords 
of  right  and  wrong  as  that  our  consciences  may  be  quiet  with  their  dispensation? 
Or  is  the  case  amended  by  saying  they  leave  it  optional  in  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  separate  the  troops  or  not  ?  At  the  same  time  that  it  exculpates  not  them,  it  is 
drawing  the  Qovemor  and  Council  into  a  participation  in  the  breach  of  faith. 

*  *  *  *  Aa  an  American,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough 
mortification,  that  our  Congress  shopld  have  permitted  an  infraction  of  our  public 
bo^or;  aa  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  I  cannot  help  hoping  and  confiding,  that  our 
Bupreme  Executive,  whose  acts  will  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
estimate  that  honor  too  highly  to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act.  *  * 

*  *  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  cannot  furnish  these  troops  with, 
bread,  I  would  asl^  of  the  commissariat,  which  of  the  thirteen  is  now  become  the 
grtin  Colony  ?  If  we  are  in  danger  of  famine  from  the  addition  of  four  thousand 
months,  what  is  become  of  that  surplus  of  bread,  the  exportation  of  which  used  to 
feed  the  West  Indies  and  Eastern  States,  and  fill  the  Colony  with  hard  money  ? 
When  I  urge  the  sufficiency  of  this  State,  however,  to  subsist  these  troops,  I  beg  to 
be  understood,  as  having  in  contemplation  the  quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for 
their  real  use,  and  not  as  calculating  what  is  to  be  lost  by  the  wanton  waste,  mis* 
management,  and  carelessness  of  those  employed  about  it.  If  magazines  of  beef 
and  pork  ire  suffered  to  rot  by  slovenly  butchering,  or  for  want  of  timely  providon 
%aA  Hale ;  if  quantities  of  flour  are  exposed  by  the  commissaries  intrusted  with  th^ 
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keeping  of  it,  to  pillage  and  destruction ;  and  if,  when  liud  up  in  the  ContineaUl 
stores,  it  is  still  to  be  embezzled  and  sold,  the  land  of  Egypt  itself  would  be  ioBof 
ficient  for  their  supply,  and  their  removal  would  be  necessary,  not  tc  a  more  plen* 
tiful  country,  but  to  more  able  and  honest  commissaries.  »  •         •        t 

**  Their  health  is  also  of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  to  show  that  then 
Jives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it  would  suppose  a  possibility,  that  humanitj  w 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to.       •        »       ♦       • 

**  But  is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in  captivity,  his  wishes  and  com- 
forts are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  crossed  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  The  practice,  there- 
fore, of  modern  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  really  interesting  to  all  the  worid, 
friends,  foes  and  neutrals.  *  •••••• 

^*  Having  thus  found  the  art  of  rendering  captivity  itself  comfortable,  and  carried 
t  into  execution,  at  their  own  great  expense  and  labor,  their  spirits  sustained  bj 
the  prospect  of  gratifications  rising  before  their  eyes,  does  not  every  sentiment  of 
humanity  revolt  against  the  proposition  of  stripping  them  of  all  this,  and  removing 
them  into  new  situations,  where,  from  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  no  prepara- 
tions can  be  made  for  carrying  themselves  comfortably  through  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer; and  when  it  is  known  that  the  necessary  advances  for  the  convenience! 
already  provided,  have  exhausted  their  funds  and  left  them  unable  to  make  the  like 
exertions  anew  ?•♦*♦•*♦• 

"  To  conclude.  The  separation  of  these  troops  would  be  a  breach  of  public 
faith,  therefore  I  suppose  it  is  impossible ;  if  they  are  removed  to  another  Sute,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  commissaries ;  if  they  are  removed  to  any  other  part  of  the  State, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  commissaries ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  public  interest  and  public 
security  suffer,  the  comfortable  and  plentiful  subsistence  of  our  own  army  is 
lessened,  the  health  of  the  troops  neglected,  their  wishes  crossed,  and  their  com- 
forts torn  from  them,  the  character  of  whim  and  caprice,  or,  what  is  worse,  of 
cruelty,  fixed  on  us  as  a  nation,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  our  own  people  disgusted 
with  such  a  proceeding.'* 

This  will  probably  be  regarded  as  bold  and  manly,  and  none 
the  less  so  that  within  two  or  three  months  a  Governor  of  Vi^ 
ginia  was  to  be  elected  in  the  place-of  Mr.  Henry,  whose  term 
permitted  by  the  Constitution  would  then  expire — and  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
place.  The  effect  of  the  letter  on  the  really  kind-hearted  Henry, 
and  on  the  Council,  was  tiecisive.  Not  a  further  lisp,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  heard  of  removing  the  prisoners. 

Jefferson's  course  drew  forth  the  gratitude  and  unbounded 
plaudits  of  the  British  officers.  Major  General  Phillips,  repre- 
sented by  the  Baroness  of  Riedesel,  in  her  entertaining  letters 
from  America,  as  an  amiable  and  agreeable  man  in  pri- 
vate life — but  certainly  characterized  by  intense  pride  and  inso- 
lence in  all  his  communications  with  "  the  Rebels  "^-on  this 
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occasion  became  gracious  and  "  emphatically  extolled  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's delicate  proceedings." '  Major  General  the  Baron  de 
Riedesel  "  repeatedly  and  artlessly  poured  out  his  thanks,  and 
those  of  his  wife  and  children,"  and,  says  Qirardin,  "  his  effu- 
sions,  which  flow  from  the  heart,  irresistibly  engage  our  sym- 
pathies." Brigadier  General  Specht,  and  some  inferior  officera^ 
the  Baron  de  Geismer,  De  Unger,  and  others,  wrote  most  grate- 
ful expressions  of  their  thanks.  Jefferson's  courteous  and  libe- 
ral replies  are  quoted  from  by  Girardin.     He  wrote  Phillips : 

"The  great  cause  which  divides  our  countries  is  not  to  be  decided  by  indiTidual 
animosities.  The  harmonj  of  private  societies  cannot  weaken  national  efforts.  To 
contribute  by  neighborly  intercourse  and  attention  to  make  others  happy,  is  the 
sbort^t  and  surest  way  of  being  happy  ourselves.  As  these  sentiments  seem  to 
hare  directed  your  conduct,  we  should  be  as  unwise  as  illiberal,  were  we  not  Lo 
preserve  the  same  temper  of  mind/' 

This  is  the  close  of  a  letter  to  the  young  and  polished  De 
Dnger,  who,  we  believe,  was  but  a  lieutenant  in  a  German 
regiment : 

"When  the  course  of  events  shall  have  removed  you  to  distant  scenes  of 
acdoD,  where  laurels  not  moistened  with  the  blood  of  my  country  may  be  gather e<1, 
I  shall  urge  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  obtaining  every  honor  and  prefermoiit 
which  may  gladden  the  heart  of  a  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  should  your  fond* 
nessfor  philosophy  resume  its  merited  ascendency,  is  it  impossible  to  hope  that  thU 
onexplorcd  country  may  tempt  your  residence,  by  holding  out  materials  where\*'l(.L 
to  baild  a  fame,  founded  on  the  happiness,  and  not  on  the  calamities  of  Iminim 
nature  ?  Be  this  as  it  may — a  philosopher  or  a  soldier — ^I  wish  you  personully 
many  felicities." 

We  have  before  mentioned  Jefferson's  playing  duets  on  the 
violin  with  another  young  officer,  Bibby,  aid-de-camp  of  Frasier, 
who  fell  at  Saratoga.  His  house,  his  library,  his  philosophical 
apparatus,  his  musical  instruments,  his  table,  were  thrown  oi^mi 
to  the  foreign  officers.  His  beautiful  and  attractive  wife,  when 
her  health  pennitted,  contributed  a  brilliant  share  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  these  captive  strangers. 

General  Riedesel  rented  and  lived  at  C0II6,  the  seat  of  Philip 
Mazzei,  a  short  distance  from  the  eastern  base  of  Monticello, 
Himself  and  the  Baroness  were  frequent  visitors  of  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son — the  latter,  especially,  who  in  every  domestic  strait  (not  an 

So  »ays  Girardin,  who  wrote  with  all  the  letters  before  him ;  and  he  gives  th«  faoti 
vbich  we  fixrther  narrate  in  regard  to  the  other  officers  (pp.  326,  327). 
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extraordinary  thing  with  aa  ill-regulated  commifisariat  and  four 
thousand  extra  mouths),  applied  to  him  with  the  freedom  of  an 
old  neighbor.  Her  Amazonian  stature  and  practice  of  riding 
like  a  man,  greatly  astonished  the  Virginia  natives ;  but  tradi- 
tion represents  her  as  a  cordial,  warm-hearted,  highly  intelligent, 
and,  withal,  handsome  woman,  whose  moderate  penchant  for 
gossip,  and  not  unfrequent  blunders  in  talking  and  pronoancing 
English,  only  contributed  to  the  amusingness  of  her  lively  con- 
versation. Were  we  a  raconteur^  we  could  give  some  specimena 
of  those  blunders  with  which,  in  after  years,  Mr.  Madison  was 
often  "  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar." 

With  the  warm-hearted  Germans,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an 
unboimded  favorite.  His  disregard  of  official  rank — his  putting 
a  lieutenant  on  equal  terms  of  respect  and  cordiality  with  a 
general  where,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Unger,  his  personal  dauns 
were  equal — was  incomprehensible  to  them.  His  philosophic 
tastes,  his  fine  scholarship,  his  warm  and  cultivated  love  of  art, 
his  easy  hospitality,  were  the  theme  of  letters  to  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  these  letters,  in  some  instances,  found  their  way 
into  the  gazettes,  and  Jefferson's  name  became  a  known  and 
honored  one  among  the  reading  men  of  Europe.  A  pleasing 
proof  of  this,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  his  present  guests, 
occurred  some  years  afterwards  (1788),  during  a  trip  of  his  from 
Paris  through  some  of  the  German  States.  Stopping  at  a  town 
where  a  Hessian  regiment  was  in  garrison,  he  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  Baron  de  Geismer  (who  had  written  him  once 
or  twice  since  his  return  to  Europe),  and  who  was  now  delighted 
to  see  him,  and  at  once  announced  his  arrival  to  his  brother 
officers.  Many  of  these  had  not  been  in  the  American  war,  bat 
they  had  heard  the  regimental  traditions  of  this  kind-hearted 
and  munificent  stranger;  and  they  now  flocked  about  him; 
enthusiastically  welcomed  him  to  the  Father-land  ;  "  spoke,  as 
Girardin  quaintly  observes,  "of  Virginia  with  sensibility,"  and 
pressed  upon  him  a  series  of  attentions  which  it  would  have 
taken  a  month  to  accept 

These  are  pleasant  pictures.  But  the  tapestry,  unfortunately, 
has  another  side.  Yery  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  noble  stand 
against  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  neighbors  in  favor  of 
the  Convention  Prisoners — his  kindly  attentions  to  their  officers 
— ^we  shall  find  his  property  consigned  not  only  to  plundery 
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but  to  wanton  devastation — ^his  "  roofs  '*  given  "  to  the  flames,*' 

and  if  not  his  "flesh  to  the  eagles,"  that  of  liis  servants  to  the 
more  terrible  talons  of  the  pestilence — a  particular  and  Btudied 
attempt  made  to  seize  his  own  person — and  all  this,  not  by  Bome 
fierce  partisan  out  from  nnder  the  eye  of  his  siiperiors,  bat  by  the 
ordersj  and  a  good  share  of  it  nnder  the  immediate  eye,  of  the 
Britiah  Lieatenant  General  in  America  1  But,  we  gladly  add, 
no  German  handj  it  is  believed,  applied  the  torch,  no  German 
spur  urged  the  hot  pursuit  I 
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det;lar<^s  War— Jefferson  takeg  Possession  of  Western  Country— Anecdote  of  Colonel 
Clarki^^Ttimtorial  Claims  of  Virginia  opposed  in  Congress— State  Bights— Goont 
d'Estaiitg  urrivea  on  the  Coa-^t — French  and  Americans  attack  Savannah— Webster 
and  other  British  0 91  cers— Clinton  takes  Charleston— Losses  of  Virginia— Loaeef  it 
Honk's  Corners^British  Advance— Tarleton  cuts  Buford  to  Pieces— Description  of 
Tarleton  and  his  Lcgioa- Lce'j)  Statements  respecting  British  Cruelties— A  theory  on 
the  Subject— Campaign  aitspended— De  Ealb  sent  South— Energetic  Provisions  of  Vk^ 
ginia^A  Fatal  Lack— EiTorta  of  the  Virginia  Ladies— Governor  Jefferson's  Activity- 
Letter  to  Washington- Impressment  as  a  Substitute  for  Money— Jeffbrson's  Unsee- 
ilonat  SpIrit^HiB  Lott^srs  to  W^hington,  Gates  and  Stevens— He  adheres  to  Washing- 
too— Battle  of  Camden— ShRmcful  Conduct  of  Virginia  Militia— Snmpter  surprised  by 
Tarleton— Corn wallifl  kept  inactive  by  Illness  of  his  Troops— Gloomy  Prospects  of  tiie 
8onth^^efl^rBoti*s  Letters  to  Washington,  Stevensi  and  Gates— ^rginia  Militia  desert 
—Governor's  Proceedings  thereon— His  ftirther  Letters— Gates  requests  no  more  Men 
sent— Jcfori^on'a  Reply— Operations  in  Western  Vu^nia— Project  against  Detroit- 
Go  vemot  consults  Waahlngton^— Gives  Clarke  an  Option— Clarke  scourges  the  Hostile 
Tribes^Boriler  Heroism- Project  against  Detroit  renewed— The  Governor  asks  Aid  of 
General  Wa«ihiiigtaa— Sarvej  of  the  Mouth  of  the  James— Governor  applies  to  bsve 
the  French  Fleet  Winti^r  in  the  Chesapeake— An  Error  of  Girardin— Proceedings  of 
Virginia  Legislature— Com wnltis  advances  on  North  Carolina— Clinton's  infamoaa 
Proclamation— Pally  carried  out  by  Comwallis— Comwallis's  intercepted  Letter— His 
Conduct  considered— Conaequunces  of  it— Battle  of  King's  Mountain— Tories  hong 
—dates' a  He  marks  tbereon— Jnst  Retaliation— Its  Effect  Good— Eflbot  of  the  Battle  of 
Kiuff's  Moan  tain— Giitea  saparseded  by  Greene. 

Oh  the  first  day  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  chosen 
Governor  of  Virginia*    He  was  the  second  Republican  incum- 
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bent  of  that  office,  taking  the  place  of  Patrick  Henry,  who, 
having  served  three  years,  was  disqualified  by  the  Constitution 
for  a  reelection  for  the  space  of  the  next  three  years.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  early  friend,  John  Page,  was  his  competitor  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  served  at  the  head  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  acted  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  an  active  patriot,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  great  influence  in  the  State.  The  competition  between 
him  and  Jefferson  was  invohmtary  on  the  part  of  both;  and 
was  followed  by  explanations  between  them  evincing  a  high 
sense  of  delicacy  and  mutual  respect. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  he  entered  upon 
the  chief  magistracy  of  Virginia.  The  period,  in  the  opinion  of 
General  Washington,*  was  more  gloomy  in  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  country  than  any  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  T^ie 
last  campaign  had  been  productive  of  few  important  results  on 
either  side.  But  the  French  alliance,  without  yet  introducing 
into  the  country  anything  like  a  counterpoise  to  the  British 
strength,  had  infused  a  fatal  security  into  the  public  mind* 
Enlistments  were  far  more  difficult  to  be  procured.  Men  were 
not  80  willing  to  leave  their  all,  when  it  was  no  longer  urged  by 
necessity  and  despair.  The  State  legislatures  reflected  the 
public  feeling,  and  their  efforts  were  proportionably  languid. 

For  the  South,  a  new  and  gloomier  era  was  opening. 
Hitherto,  the  active  operations  of  the  war,  and  consequently  its 
direct  and  desolating  ravages,  had  been  principally  confined  to 
the  North.  But  the  unexpected  degree  of  resistance  made  by 
the  Colonies,  or  States,  as  a  whole,  and  the  now  open  adhesion 
of  France,  compelled  the  British  Government  to  change  its 
policy.  That  government  had  become  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pect of  reconquering  the  entire  country  was  all  but  desperate. 
The  fertile  Southern  provinces  had  fewer  natural  or  artificial 
defences  than  the  Northern,  and  they  were  far  more  thinly 
populated.  Georgia  contained  but  about  twenty-seven  thousand 
^hite  inhabitants.  South  Carolina  about  ninety- three  thousand, 
and  North  Carolina  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thou- 
Band.  The  three  together  did  not  contain,  by  nearly  fifty 
thousand,*  the  number  of  whites  in  Massachusetts  alone,  while 

*  See  his  CorreBpoDdence  of  the  year. 

*  U.  S.  Censofl  of  1850,  folio  ecQtioii,  p.  zxzi.    We  hare  followed  its  estimate  for 
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their  territory  was  more  than  double  that  of  New  England 
entire.'  The  scattered  agricultural  population  of  the  South  cotild 
not  be  easily  concentrated  for  military  purposes ;  the  low  levd 
country  where  most  of  its  population  then  resided,  was  unfeTor- 
able  for  defence  by*irregular  troops,  and  was  particularly  acc€«- 
Bible  to  a  foe  by  means  of  its  rivers ;  while  the  remote  and  isolated 
position  of  these  States,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  stronger 
parts  of  the  Confederacy,  cut  them  off  from  the  chance  of  speedy 
succor  except  by  sea.  But  notwithstanding  the  strong  fleets 
sent  from  France,  the  British  had  generally,  thus  far,  main- 
tained an  incontestable  superiority  in  the  North  American 
waters.  They  could  strike  a  sudden  and  serious  blow,  from 
New  York,  at  any  point  south  of  Cape  Charles — in  fact,  sonA 
of  Cape  May — before  an  efficient  resistance  could  be  matnred 
out  of  the  provincial  militia,  necessarily  intent  most  of  the  time 
on  their  occupations  as  husbandmen,  and  long  before  reinforce- 
ments of  regulars  could  arrive  from  those  northern  points,  where 
the  presence  of  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  and  the  consequent 
policy  of  the  American  commander-in-chief,  kept  them  princi- 
pally conqentrated. 

The  British  plan — adopted  some  time  in  1778,  and  jnst 
entered  upon  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  that  year — ^Was, 
therefore,  to  seize  and  utterly  subjugate  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
Unas,  restoring  them  by  one  decisive  effort  to  the  Crown,  and 
returning  the  people  to  their  allegiance  by  reestablishing  royal 
governments.  This  point  gained,  the  career  of  reconquest  north 
was  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  The  control  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  natural  outlet  of  such  an  immense  region  of 
country,  was  a  prize  worth  a  determined  struggle.  In  any 
event,  then,  Virginia  was  to  become,  ultimately,  the  debatable 
ground,  for  the  three  Southern  States  were  certain  not  to  be 
given  up  without  a  protracted  and  bloody  struggle  to  save  them 
by  their  northern  sisters.  Virginia,  particularly,  lying  next 
them,  would  fiercely  put  forth  her  last  and  most  desperate 
efforts  for  their  protection. 

The  war  was  to  change  as  much  in  its  character  as  in  its  the- 

1775,  in  reg&rd  to  fhe  three  preceding  Stfttes.  In  tiie  lamei  tiie  whole  popnlfttkn  ef 
Magflachasetts  is  given  at  352,000. 

*  Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina  contain,  according  to  the  best  aii1]iocftT, 
131,500  square  miles ;  New  England,  entire,  58,280,  of  which  Maine  (then  but  BtSb 
inhabited)  comprises  35,000. 
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atre.  .  Hitherto,  some  moderation  had  been  observed  by  the 
invaders,  because  they  did  not  regard  conciliation  as  utterly 
hopeless.  Parliament  sent  three  Commissioners  (Carlisle,  Eden, 
and  Johnstone),  to  offer  terms  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  spring  of 
1778.  They  reached  Philadelphia,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  June.  Congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  a  recognition  of  American  independence  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  forces.  The  Commissioners  thereupon 
made  an  effort — ^perhaps  the  real  one  for  which  they  were  sent 
—to  divide  and  disaffect  the  Americans,  and  to  seduce  over 
their  oflBicers  and  prominent  men,  by  direct  bribes  and  by  muni- 
ficent promises  of  influence,  titles,  and  estates  in  the  country 
when  it  should  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance.  This  attemjU 
produced  very  little  effect,  and  Congress  finally  forbade  all 
farther  communication  with  these  emissaries.  The  latter, 
therefore,  on  the  3d  of  October,  issued  a  manifesto,  which  they 
Bent  to  Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  and  scattered  as  widely 
as  possible  among  the  people,  containing  this  remarkable  avowal 
of  the  future  spirit  in  which  the  war  would  be  carried  on  : 

"The  policy,  la  well  as  benevolence  of  Oreat  Britain,  hare  thus  far  check ^<| 
the  extremes  of  war,  where  they  tended  to  distress  a  people  still  considers i 
as  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  desolate  a  country  shortly  to  become  a  source  o  ( 
matoal  advantage:  but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural  design,  not  ouLy 
of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging  herself  to  our  enemies,  the  toh^h 
wnU$t  is  changed;  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may,  by  every  mean^ 
in  her  pouter  J  destroy  or  render  useless  a  connection  contrived  for  her  rtitn,  and  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  France.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  laws  of  self-preEei'* 
▼atioD  must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  the  British  Colonies  arc  in 
become  an  accession  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render  that  accession  of  as  liUk' 
99aU  toher  cu  possible." 

If  these  extraordinary  declarations  were  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  none  the  less  was  it  also  intended  they 
should  be  literally  and  fearfully  executed  1 

Let  us  now  pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  condition  of 
Virginia,  and  her  preparedness  for  the  part  which  she  would  bo 
soon  called  upon  to  play.  The  Chesapeake  gave  her,  practically, 
as  extended  a  lino  of  sea-board  to  be  defended,  as  any  other  State 
— ^while  a  superior  naval  power  could,  with  a  few  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  that  great  estuary,  blockade  her  entire  coast,  except 
in  the  unimportant  matter  of  transit  between  the  ports  within 
the  bay.  Her  numerous  navigable  rivers  gave  an  enemy  easy 
VOL.  i— 16 
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and  rapid  access  to  all  her  principal  towns,  and  to  nearly  all 
her  portable  or  destructible  resources  beyond  those  of  mere 
agriculture.  Her  great  artery  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth, 
was  the  James.  A  forty-gun  ship  could  ascend  this  as  far  as 
Jamestown,  and  by  lightening  herself,  to  Harrison's  bar.  Ves- 
sels of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  could  proceed  to  Warwick, 
and  those  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  to  within  a  mile 
of  Richmond.  The  State  had  but  four  armed  vessels,  mounting, 
in  all,  sixty-two  guns,  and  two  or  three  armed  boats,  of  httle 
consequence,  and  this  flotilla  was  not  manned  well  enough  to 
make  it  fit  for  serious  service.  It  would  have  required  more 
means  than  the  United  States  had  at  their  disposal,  to  put  the 
Virginia  waters  in  a  state  of  efficient  defence ;  and  there  was 
not  yet  a  fortification  on  them,  probably,  sufficient  to  beat  ofli 
and  certainly  not  to  stop  one  or  two  frigates. 

The  militia  of  the  State  consisted,  nominally,  of  the  able 
bodied  male  freemen  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years  old — com- 
prising about  fifty  thousand  able  bodied  persons,  being  less  than 
one  for  each  square  mile  of  territory  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State.'  These  were  required  by  law  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  arms  used  in  regular  service — but  this  had  been 
but  very  imperfectly  done  before  the  Eevolution ;  and  the  ser 
viceable  arms  which  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  had  foond 
in  the  country,  had  been  to  a  most  serious  extent  withdrawn  to 
supply  the  troops  sent  out  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time 
(1779),  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  was  nearly  disarmed ;  the 
middle  portion  was  almost  as  destitute,  except  of  guns  provided 
to  destroy  game,  and  therefore  of  little  value  for  military  8e^ 
vice.*  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  hardy  borderers  were  better 
armed,  and  they  bore  the  deadly  rifle. 

No  part  of  the  militia  was  thoroughly  disciplined — and  not 
a  man  in  a  hundred  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  It  was  mostly  composed  of  husbandmen,  who  owned 
real  estate,  and  whose  presence  was  all-important  at  home,  in 
the  summer,  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  secure  their  crops.  Being 
thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  they  conld 
neither  be  collected  suddenly,  nor  called  from  home  witliout  a 

1  There  are  61,352  square  mfles  in  Tlrginia^-abont  S|000  more  than  in  an  New 
finffland. 

"  Jeffbrson,  a  little  later,  compated  there  was  mu  9uek  gon  only  to  four  or  Jim 
militiamen  I 
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vast  loss  to  themselves,  and  to  the  store  of  provisions  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  slaves '  in  the  State.  These  were  actuated  by  no  gene- 
ral desire  to  escape,  or  join  the  enemy — and  not  a  few  would 
have  borne  arms  bravely  for  their  native  land.  But  the  threats 
or  promises  of  a  present  foe,  scrupling  (as  we  shall  see)  at  no 
immediate  deception  or  subsequent  cruelty,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  multitudes  of  this  simple  people  to  make,  what  proved 
to  themselves,  an  unfortunate  change  of  masters ;  and  they, 
therefore,  required  to  be  watched  and  removed  to  places  of 
security,  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Virginia  was  strong  in  a  class  of  resources.  She  was  s, 
nursery  of  raw  soldiers,  horses,  and  provisions.  She  poured 
these  forth  liberally  during  the  war.  But  from  the  circuin- 
Btances  already  mentioned,  she  had  no  defensive  strength.  A 
small  hostile  fleet,  favored  by  the  wind,  could  suddenly  ascent! 
any  of  her  navigable  rivers,  and  seize  any  of  her  towns  almost 
without  the  shadow  of  opposition.  Her  regulars  were  fighting 
out  of  the  State.  Her  militia  could  not  be  kept  gathered  ft»r 
protracted  periods  for  the  defence  of  towns.  There  was  not 
money  to  pay  them — and  the  loss  of  their  crops  would  bring  on 
famine.  They  could  not  be  collected  soon  enough  to  oppose  a 
sudden  descent  of  shipping,  nor  could  they,  of  course,  anything 
like  keep  up  with  the  movements  of  shipping.  And  supposing  a 
few  hundred  of  them  could  first  throw  themselves  into  an  unfor- 
tified town,  what  were  they  against  one-half  the  number  of 
well-armed  regulars  ?  Yet  an  enemy  having,  like  England,  the 
necessary  forces  and  shipping,  could  always  suddenly  throw 
more  than  man  for  man  upon  a  given  point.  The  defensive 
strength  of  Virginia,  then,  within  her  own  borders,  was  but  a 
shadow — a  name.  It  was  wonderful  that  this  fact  was  so  little 
understood — so  slowly  seized  upon,  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
fatal  want  of  arms  in  Virginia  was  probably  unknown  to  the 
enemy.  From  the  men  and  supplies  she  sent  out,  she  wore  the 
appearance  of  being  a  great  magazine  of  both.  The  State  which 
could  spare  so  much  to  the  others,  must  needs  be,  it  wouL! 
seem,  abundantly  supplied  at  home.     They  did  not  understa[id 

>  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query  Vm.),  compntes  the  free  inhabltante  \n 
17S2  at  296,852,  and  the  slaves  at  270,762.  We  are  inclined,  from  the  examination  <^f 
later  data,  to  think  that  he  placed  the  estimate  of  freemen  too  low,  and  of  slaves  too 
high— but  we  have  not  here  departed  from  his  authority. 
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that  the  lioness  was  meeting  the  hunter  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood — making  battle  for  her  young  as  far  as  possible  from  her 
lair,  instead  of  in  that  lair !  Whether  this  was  good  or  bad 
policy,  will  be  an  after  question.  But  whether  good  or  bad, 
neither  Governor  Henry,  nor  Governor  JeflEerson,  nor  any  other 
civil  oflScer  or  oflScers  in  Virginia,  was  accountable  for  it.  The 
responsibility  rests  solely  on  the  best  and  greatest  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  A  Virginian  himself,  he  was  bound  to  feel  for  her 
as  much  as  the  common  good  would  permit.  If  Virginia  suf- 
fered for  the  common  good,  in  the  dreary  scenes  soon  to  unroll 
before  us,  she  suffered  well  and  wisely  1 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  portions  of  the  extreme  Southeni 
States  then  principally  inhabited  were  not  naturally  adapted 
to  defence  by  irregular  troops,  or  by  the  weaker  force.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  Virginia.  The  lower  coun- 
try stretches  away  in  broad  plains,  for  immense  distaoces, 
unbroken  by  undulations  sufficient  to  prevent  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  cavalry.  There  were  unbridged  rivers 
which  those  acquainted  with  the  fords  could  sometimes  take 
advantage  of  to  gain  on  the  pursuer — there  were,  occasionally, 
difficultly  threaded  morasses,  which  might  be  lurked  in — there 
were  bodies  of  forest  dense  enough  to  impede  the  free  and  rapid 
action  of  armies.  But  these  were  temporary  and  limited  con- 
veniences to  fugitives.  The  assailant,  if  master  of  the  streams, 
received,  on  the  whole,  far  more  benefit  than  injury  from  them 
even  in  pursuit.  And  a  runaway  slave  or  a  tory  soldier  was 
generally  found  to  point  out  the  ford,  or  furnish  the  key  to  the 
morass.  For  many  days'  march  there  would  scarcely  be  found 
a  hill  steep  enough  to  break  a  charge  of  cavalry — to  check  or 
tuni  aside  the  steady  onward  roll  of  the  wave  of  war.  We  have 
no  intimate  local  knowledge  of  Eastern  Virginia,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  is  in  the  whole  tide-water  region,  a  single  strong  natural  fast- 
ness— a  single  dark  defile,  where  the  determined  few  could  give 
bloody  welcome  to  the  many — where  hunted  men  could  safely 
lurk  to  pounce  like  birds  of  prey  on  exposed  detachments,  and 
carry  terror  and  conflagration  into  the  surprised  midnight  camp. 

In  a  word,  regarded  in  every  point  of  view,  never  was  there 
a  state  or  country  where  the  aggregate  inhabitants  were  so 
numerous — where  they  stood  physically  and  intellectually  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  invader,  and  employed  the  same 
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arras  and  Bystems  of  war — which  lay  more  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  comparative  handful  of  well-disciplined  and  well- 
provided  assailants. 

When  Governor  Jefferson  took  the  chair  of  State,  the 
British  scheme  for  conquering  the  three  Southern  States  had 
been  entered  npon  and  partly  carried  out.  Savannah  was 
taken,  near  the  close  of  December,  1778,  by  an  overwhelming 
force.  Sunbury  soon  after  surrendered ;  and  thus  Georgia, 
wholly  incapable  of  resistance,  had  fallen,  at  a  blow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  invader.  South  Carolina  had  been  also  entered,  and 
Charleston  severely  menaced ;  but  the  hot  weather  had  caused 
a  lull  in  operations.  In  the  last  month  of  Governor  Henry's 
term,  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men  from  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  forces  at  New  York,  commanded  by  General  Mat- 
thew, had  made  a  short  inroad  into  Virginia,  captured  Fort 
Xelson,  burnt  Suffolk,  destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  public 
and  private  property,  committed  every  species  of  atrocity  on 
their  march,  and  then  retired,  without  encountering  beyond 
a  shadow  of  opposition — without  the  loss,  so  far  as  appears, 
of  a  man.* 

Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Lawson  wrote  Governor  Henry, 
May  13th : 

**  The  cruel  and  horrid  depredations  and  rapine  committed  on  the  unfortunate 
and  defenceless  inhabitants  who  have  fallen  within  their  reach,  exceed  almost  any- 
thing yet  heard  of  within  the  circle  of  their  tragic  display  of  savage  barbarity — 
household  furniture,  stock  of  all  liind,  houses,  and  in  short  almost  every  species  of 
perishable  property  are  effectually  destroyed,  with  unrelenting  fury,  by  those  devils 
bcmmftte :  murder^  rapine^  ^<ip^y  vioUnce^  fill  up  the  dark  catalogue  of  their  detest- 
able transactions.  «  •  •  •  I  met  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  and  distressed 
inhabitants  flying  from  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy,  with  such  circumstances 
of  distress  as  language  cannot  paint*' 

While  the  preceding  events  were  taking  place  on  the  sea- 
board, Virginia  was  also  very  seriously  menaced  from  the  west 
Detroit  was  the  headquarters  of  some  active  British  partisans, 
who,  descending  easily,  by  means  of  the  Maumee  and  Wabash 
rivers,  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  territories,  constantly 
stirred  up  the  fierce  and  restless  tribes  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  attack  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  military  commanders    at  Detroit    provided    the 

>  See  Qirardin,  pp.  333-33S. 
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Indians  with  arms,  and  usually  sent  with  them,  on  their 
important  expeditions,  enough  British  or  Tory  soldiers  to  give 
system  and  breadth  to  their  depredations — to  impart  perma- 
nency and  thorough  effect  to  them,  without  mitigating  any  of 
their  horrors.  They  had  erected  a  fort  at  Kaskaskias,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
planted  some  other  posts  further  north,  and  were  now  makings 
fonnidable  head  for  further  operations.  What  those  operations 
would  be,  unless  vigorously  arrested,  the  scenes  at  Wyoming, 
Wilkesbarre,  and  Cherry  Talley,  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
fearfully  attested.  In  truth,  the  whole  western  frontier,  north 
of  Virginia,  was  now  a  region  of  utter  desolation — its  little 
towns  of  white  settlers  and  pioneer  farms  depopulated — every 
evidence  of  the  hand  of  civilization  reduced  to  ashes  or  black- 
ened ruins— its  inhabitants  slain,  carried  into  a  barbarous  cap- 
tivity, or  driven,  stripped  of  all  their  property,  within  the 
denser  settlements.  The  next  wave  of  this  savage  inundation 
was  to  break  over  Western  Virginia — the  present  State  of  Ken- 
tucky— "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground" — as  it  became  appropri- 
ately called. 

Henry  Hamilton  was  military  Governor  of  Detroit,  and  he 
was  well  fitted,  by  his  activity  and  his  strong  relentlessness  of 
temper,  for  the  prime  mover  in  an  Indian  border  war.  Mr. 
Tucker,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  makes  a  liberal  effort  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  this  man  from  the  imputations  which  rest  on  it 
When  a  boy,  he  had  personally  known  Hamilton,  and  shared 
hiB  hospitality ;  and  !ie  avers  that  he  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman  J  and  tliat  "  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he 
wanted  humanity.'*  We  doubt  not  these  facts,  nor  the  sincerity 
of  the  beliefs  expressed  by  the  writer.  But  the  testimony  is 
at  best  but  negative.  It  is  said  "  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  a 
gentleman  P'^  Not  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  alone  fixes 
ineffaceable  stains  on  Hamilton's  name.  His  own  manifestoes 
and  proclamations  otforing  a  reward  for  scalps  and  none  for 
prisoners,  were  afterwards  made  to  confront  him.  It  was  after- 
wards made  to  appear  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Virginia 
Council  of  State^ — a  body  made  up  of  as  good  lawyers  and 
elevated  men  as  tliere  were  in  that  State— that  in  the  prison  of 
the  then  little  Village  of  Detroit,  under  the  direct  command  and 
eye  of  Hamilton,  cruelties  had  been  practised  on  American 
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prisoners  which  were  only  outdone  by  those  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  One  American  prisoner  had  been  thrown,  in  the 
depth  of  a  northern  winter,  loaded  with  irons,  into  a  dungeon, 
and  been  denied  fire  or  bedding.  To  add  mental  to  bodily 
torture,  he  had  it  constantly  held  out  to  him  that  he  was,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  given  up  to  the  Indians,  to  be  put  to  death 
by  torture.  When  brought  so  low  by  his  sufferings  that  he 
appeared  about  to  die,  he  was  taken  ont  and  better  cared  for ; 
but  before  he  recovered  ability  to  walk^  he  was  returned  to  Ins 
dungeon  and  irons.  Having  lain  there  from  January  to  June, 
with  the  short  reprieve  already  mentioned,  and  being  brought  a 
second  time  to  death's  door,  he  was  again  taken  out.  It  was  in 
proof  that  war  parties  of  the  Indians  who  had  brought  prison- 
ers to  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  finding  no  reward  offered 
for  captives,  there  put  them  to  death,  and  then  carried  in  their 
reeking  sculps  to  the  Governor,  "  who  welcomed  their  return 
and  success  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  I"  It  was  in  proof  that, 
where  a  prisoner  already  bound  to  the  stake,  and  ^'the  fire 
already  kindled,"  was  dexterously  withdrawn  and  secreted,  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  recovery,  and  that  a  servant 
being  tempted  by  this  to  betray  the  place  of  his  concealment, 
Phihp  Dejean,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  Detroit,  was  sent  with 
a  party  of  soldiera  to  take  him;  that  they  threw  him  into 
prison,  where  the  agonized  man  "  soon  expired,  under  the 
perpetual  assurances  of  Dejean  that  he  was  to  be  again 
restored  into  the  hands  of  the  savages."  His  deliverer  from 
the  savages,  when  enlarged,  "was  bitterly  reprimanded  by 
Governor  Hamilton."  The  Virginia  Council  of  State  at  the 
same  time  declared : 

"  Their  prisoners  with  us  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  treated  with  humanity 
and  moderation ;  they  have  been  fed,  on  all  occasions,  with  wholesome  and  plenti- 
ful food,  suffered  to  go  at  large  within  extensive  tracts  of  country,  treated  wit^ 
liberal  hospitality,  permitted  to  live  in  the  families  of  our  citizens,  to  labor  fo  r 
themselves,  to  acquire  and  enjoy  profits,  and  finally  to  participate  of  the  principiil 
benefits  of  society,  privileged  from  all  burdens/' 

All  the  preceding  facts  were  officially  found  by  as  high  and 
dignified  a  tribunal  as  ever  sat  in  Virginia* — and  on  testimony 

*  The  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  formally  attested  by  their  Clerk,  will  be  foan«^] 
h  Jeflerson's  Works.  (See  Appendix,  Note  A,  vol.  i.  p.  451,  of  Randolph's  edition.  We 
have  not  looked  it  up  in  the  Congress  edition.) 
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collected  by  as  brave  and  as  honorable  a  man  as  ever  belonged 
to  that  State.*  And  we  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impeach  its  accuracy  by  counter  proof. 
Mere  negative  testimony,  in  such  a  case,  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  English  military  officere, 
within  whose  particular  jurisdiction  lay  the  Sugar  House,  and 
the  Jersey  Prison  Ship,  and  the  vaults  of  the  dead  crammed 
with  prisoners  at  Charleston,  were  "  gentlemen."  Tarleton  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  address,  and  so  was  the  fiikr 
more  fell  Marquis  of  Oornwallis.  Had  any  one  met  these 
"  gentlemen  "  at  their  (usually)  patrician  homes,  before  lue  war, 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  he  would  have  been  delighted  with 
their  accomplishments,  their  liberality,  etc. ;  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  would  have  heard  among  their  associates,  or  dieir 
dependents,  anything  "  to  show  that  they  wanted  humanity." 

Hamilton  was  preparing  for  a  great  move  against  Virginia 
in  the  spring  of  1779.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke — well 
termed  by  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  the  Hannibal  of  the  West- 
had,  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  advanced  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred Virginia  borderers  into  the  wilderness,  to  prevent  the 
tragedies  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley  being  reenacted  in 
Virginia  before  the  close  of  that  year.  He  had  descended  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio  to  the  great  falls  of  the  latter  river,  and 
then  struck  across  the  country  for  Kaskaskias.  His  troops  sub- 
sisted mostly  on  ground-nuts  until  the  wilderness  was  traversed. 
They  entered  and  surprised  Kaskaskias.  The  fiery  partisan  did 
not  permit  his  famishing  troops  to  stop  to  eat  till  the  other  posts 
were  also  surprised  I  He  was  now  in  a  position  to  bridle  the 
neighboring  savages,  by  striking  them  in  detail,  and  breaking 
up  their  combinations  before  they  were  matured.  To  dislodge 
him,  therefore,  was  all-important  to  the  enemy.  Hamilton 
resolved  on  this,  and  then  to  ascend  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  aid  of 
an  Indian  army  to  sweep  the  whole  country  as  far  east  as  Fort 
Pitt — now  Pittsburg.  Tliis  would  make  the  AUeghanies  the 
western  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States — and  oB 
the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  would 
be  reconquered.  To  be  ready  for  prompt  action  in  the  spring, 
Hamilton  descended  the  Wabash  to  St.  Vincenne  (now  Vin- 
cennes) — repaired  and  fortified  its  dismantled  fort— commenced 

1  Colonel  G6«rg«  Bogen  Chtrke. 
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his  arrangements  with  the  savages — and  made  his  dispositions 
to  attack  Kaskaskias  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 

Fortunately,  he  was  matched  against  a  far  better  and  more 
decisive  soldier  than  himself.  Learning  from  a  Spanish  trader 
w^ho  arrived  at  Kaskaskias,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  that  Hamil- 
ton, in  his  fancied  security,  had  weakened  himself  by  dispatch 
ing  his  Indian  allies  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  reacluny 
Clarke,  by  the  Ohio,  and  also  to  commence  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  frontiers,  the  American  commander  immediately 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  "  He  was  sensible  the 
resolution  was  as  desperate  as  his  situation,  but  he  saw  no  other 
probability  of  securing  the  country."  '  Sending  a  small  galley, 
mounting  two  four-pounders  and  four  swivels,  to  force  her  pa^ 
sage  up  the  Wabash,  to  await  further  orders  a  few  miles  below 
St  Yincenne,  he  commenced  his  own  march  across  the  country 
for  that  place,  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  A  portion  of  this  force  were  volunteers — the 
"  young  men  of  the  country."  The  rest,  young  and  old,  turned 
out  to  guard  their  towns,  which  might  be  fallen  upon  in  Clarke*B 
absence. 

It  required  no  less  than  sixteen  days  for  the  little  band  to 
traverse  the  comparatively  narrow  space  between  them  and  tho 
foe — now  the  southern  apex  of  the  conically-shaped  territory  of 
the  State  of  Illinois — and  they  suffered  incredible  hardships  in 
their  march.     Clarke  said  in  his  dispatches : 

"  Although  80  smaU  a  body,  it  took  me  sixteen  days  on  the  route.  The  inole* 
mencj  of  the  season,  high  waters,  etc.,  seemed  to  threaten  the  loss  of  the  expedi- 
tion. When  within  three  leagues  of  the  enemy,  in  a  direct  line,  it  took  us  iiy& 
days  to  cross  the  drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash  River,  having  to  wade  Ghet^ 
upwards  of  two  leagues,  to  our  breast  in  water.  Had  not  the  weather  been  warur, 
we  must  have  perished.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  28d,  we  got  on  dry  land,  im 
sight  of  the  enemy;  and  at  seven  o^clock  made  the  attack,  before  they  kuew 
anything  of  ob.*' 

The  town  being  well  affected  towards  the  United  States, 
"immediately  surrendered  with  joy,  and  assisted  in  the  siege." 
The  fort  contained  eighty  British  soldiers,  three  cannon,  and  some 
mounted  swivels.  Clarke  had  no  "  expectation  of  gaining  it 
until  the  arrival  of  his  artillery."    The  firing  continued  eighteen 

1  Clarke's  dispatch  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  singularly  modest  and  interest 
tog  document  will  be  found  in  JefibTion*s  Woncs.    Bandolph^s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  i5L 
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hours.  When  the  moon  set,  the  second  night,  he  threw  up  an 
euti'encliment  withhi  rifle-&liot  of  their  strongest  battery,  and 
**  in  fifteen  minutes  "  (lie  does  not  specify — we  suppose  when  it 
became  light  enough  to  see  in  the  morning)  the  sheeted  volieyB 
of  the  border  rifle  had  silenced  two  of  the  cannon.  It  had  now 
become  impossible  for  the  cannoniers  to  serve  their  guns,  for 
men  accustomed  to  hit  the  eye  of  the  panther  crouching  to 
spring,  found  no  difficulty  in  marking  an  exposed  handVbreadth 
of  a  man's  person  through  the  port-holes.  Seven  were  thus 
instantly  disabled  ;  and  it  was  found  in  vain  to  continue  the 
stnigglc,  Hamilton  and  liis  men  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war.     What  further  hajipened  let  Clarke  relate : 

"  Tm  the  ]i eight  of  thid  actioti,  nn  IntLiati  party  that  had  been  to  war,  and  taken 
two  prisoner?,  came  in,  not  knowing  of  us.  Hearing  of  them,  I  dispatched  a 
part  J  to  give  them  batiJc  in  the  comiaoQS,  and  got  nine  of  them  with  the  two 
priflOiierft,  v>'ho  proved  tg  W  FrerichTuen.  Hearing  of  a  convoy  of  goods  from 
Detroit,  I  eent  a  paj-ty  of  tixty  men,  in  armed  boats  well  mounted  with  swivels,  to 
meet  tbeni,  b»?fore  they  could  receive  any  intelligence.  They  met  the  convoy  forty 
leagues  up  the  river,  aud  inude  a  priasc  of  the  whole,  taking  forty  prisoners  and 
about  ten  tbomand  pounde  worth  of  goods  and  provisions;  also  the  mail  from 
Caimdii  to  Gort*mor  namitton,  ooiUaiTinif,%  however,  no  news  of  importance.  But 
what  croffiifld  tbo  geuenil  joy,  was  tht^  arrival  of  William  Morris,  ray  express  to 
you,  with  your  Tetters,  which  gave  gencn^l  satisfaction.  The  soldiery,  being  made 
senajblc  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country  for  their  services,  were  so  much  elatod 
that  they  would  hare  attempted  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  had  I  ordered  them.** 

Clarke  "  got  only  one  man  wounded  1     Not  being  able  t< 
lose  many,  he  made  tbem  secure  themselves  well." 

John  Kaitdolph  afterwards  Baid  :  "The  march  of  that  greal 
man  (Clarke)  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  across  the 
drowned  lands  of  the  Wabash,  does  not  shrink  from  a  compari- 
6on  with  the  passage  of  the  Tlirasymene  marsh."'  The  mere 
battle  of  St.  Vincenne  dwmdles  to  the  proportion  of  a  mote, 
compared  with  that  of  Tlirasy menus.  But  it  was  the  turning 
point  which  probably  settled  tho  possession  (the  uti possidetis)  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  of  a  terntory  vastly  larger  than  that — all 
Italy — which  was  the  stake  between  the  Carthaginian  and  the 
Eoman.  The  Carthaginian  won  the  battle,  but  lost  the  stake. 
Clarke  won  both.  If  Haimibal  was  four  days  and  four  nights 
in  the  Olusian  inarehj  in  summer,  the  Virginians  were  five  days 

*  Bie  hlfl  letter  to  a  New  Englaad  Senator,  etc.,  Dec.  16, 1814. 
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in  the  wintry  torrents  of  the  Wabash !  *    Randolph's  compari- 
son of  the  men  was  not,  therefore,  so  very  absurd  1 

The  mention  of  the  exploits  of  this  favorite  border  hero,  has 
seduced  us  into  a  somewhat  disproportioned  prolixity ;  but  we 
cannot  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offence  where  Clarke's  name 
occurs.  There  is  a  romance  in  his  deeds  more  captivating  than 
that  of  fiction. 

Hamilton's  men  were,  of  necessity,  mostly  released  on 
parole ;  but  himself,  his  tool  Dejean,  who  was  in  the  fort,  and  a 
Captain  Lamothe,  who  was  the  next  most  prominent  instrument 
in  the  atrocities  committed  on  Americans — who  had  commanded 
volunteer  scalping  parties,  which  had  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex — were  sent  prisoners  to  Williamsburg,  where  they  arrived 
in  June,  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy. The  "  murders,  rapines,  rapes,  and  violence  "  of  Gene- 
ral Matthew's  invasion,  the  preceding  month,  had  not  tended 
to  soften  public  feeling  on  the  subject  of  these  men's  enormi- 
ties ;  and  the  Governor,  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, after  a  full  examination  of  the  facts,  and  after  the  finding 
heretofore  mentioned,  ordered  all  three  to  be  put  in  irons,  con- 
fined in  the  dungeon  of  the  public  jail,  debarred  from  writing, 
and  excluded  from  conversation,  except  with  their  keeper. 
There  was  nothing  secret,  however,  about  the  affair,  the  Execu- 
tive order  being  published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette. 

General  Phillips  (of  the  Convention  prisoners)  on  seeing  this 
order,  addressed  Governor  Jefferson  a  long  letter,  claiming  that 
the  charges  against  Hamilton  were  not  sufficiently  proved,* 
doubting  the  right  of  the  State  authorities  to  enter  upon  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  assuming  that  having  been  admitted  to 
a  capitulation,  the  prisoners  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  prisoners  of  war.  He  entreated  the  Governor, 
therefore,  to  review  his  decision.  And  remembering  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's prompt  and  efficient  interposition  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, in  March,  "  the  proudest  man  of  the  proudest  country 
on  earth  "  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  once  termed  him),  continued  thus : 

*  Clarke  says  the  weather  was  **  warm."  We  are  again  reminded  of  Giflbrd's  anec- 
dote. Who  knows  what  Clarke  would  have  caUed  warm  weather  in  February?  The 
^fioUr  up  to  their  armpits  could  not  have  been  warm  at  that  time  of  the  year !  And  if  we 
*ere  iontituting  a  comparison  between  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  commanders,  we 
Would  not  omit  to  state  that  Hannibal  kept  Idmaeif  out  of  the  water  by  riding  his  loMi 
llenbant! 

^  Qeneral  PhilUps  had  not,  we  snppose,  a  line  of  the  tesltmony  before  him  I 
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"  From  my  retidenoe  in  Virginia,  I  have  conceited  the  most  faTontble  idet  «f 
tlie  gentlemen  of  the  country  ;  and  from  itiy  personal  acquaintance  with  yon,  tr, 
I  am  led  to  imagine  it  must  hate  been  Terj  dissonant  to  the  feelings  of  your  mnd 
to  inflict  such  a  weight  of  misery  and  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  the  unfortunite 
gentleman  in  question." 

The  last  question  raised  by  General  Phillips  was  a  very 
grave  one.  Governor  Jefferson,  therefore,  immediatelj  fo^ 
warded  a  copy  of  the  capitulation  to  General  Washington,  ask- 
ing his  opinion.  He  said:  "There  is  no  other  person  whoee 
decision  will  so  authoritatively  decide  this  doubt  in  the  public 
mind,  and  none  with  which  I  am  disposed  so  implicitly  to  j 
comply."  ; 

The  General  answered,  that  when  he  first  received  an  acconnt  J 
of  the  proceedings,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  propriety,  ^ba  { 
being  founded  in  principles  of  a  just  retaliation;"  but  that  on 
consulting  with  some  of  his  officers,  it  seemed  to  be  their 
opinion  that  the  capitulation,  "  even  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,"  should  protect  Hamilton  from  any  uncommon  6eve^ 
ity.  Whether  it  was  expedient  to  continue  his  confinement, 
"  from  motives  of  policy,  or  to  satisfy  our  people,"  the  General 
]>rofe8sed  himself  unable  to  determine ;  but  if  it  was  done^  he 
thought  a  particular  account  of  Hamilton's  conduct  ought  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  He  thought  he  might  "unquestion- 
ably, without  any  breach  of  public  faith,  or  the  least  shadow  of 
imputation,  be  confined  to  a  room,"  and  he  added :  "  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  withhold  from  him  a  thousand  privileges  I  mi^t 
allow  to  common  prisoners."* 

This  letter  seems  to  show  that  General  Washington  had  do 
doubts  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  tha^t  he  was  disposed  to  make 
Hamilton's  rigorous  confinement  a  question  of  policy,  and  not 
one  turning  on  the  effect  of  a  capitulation,  and  finally,  that  he 
indirectly  advised  a  course  which  did  not  admit  Hamilton  to 
the  usutd  privileges  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  In  effect,  then,  he 
settled  the  principle  in  conformity  with  the  action  of  the  Vu> 
ginia  Executive. 

This  answer  reaching  the  Council  in  the  Governor's  absence, 
they  ordered  the  irons  to  be  removed  from  the  prisoners ;  and, 
on  the  Governor's  return,  it  was  further  determined  to  send  the 
prisoners  to  Hanover  Court  House,  and  allow  them  there  tc 

1  Bee  ^arka'a  WaBbington,  vol.  Ti.  p.  816. 
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remain  at  large,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  taking  their 
parole  in  the  usual  manner."  *  Hamilton  and  his  associates 
refnsed  to  subscribe  the  portion  of  the  parole  requiring  them  to 
utter  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States^ — and  they 
were  remanded  to  their  confinement,  but  not  again  placed  in 
irons.  Dejean  and  Lamothe  soon  yielded,  and  were  enlarged. 
Hamilton,  "  aspiring  to  the  fame  of  a  martyr,"  held  out  until 
advised  by  Phillips  (now  exchanged  and  in  New  York)  "  that  his 
sufferings  would  be  perfectly  gratuitous." ' 

The  British  commanders  highly  resented  these  proceedings, 
and  blustered  in  proportion.  Their  Commissary  of  Prisoners 
declared  no  more  Virginians  would  be  exchanged  until  the 
affair  was  satisfactorily  adjusted.  As  if  in  retaliation  of  Hamil- 
ton's treatment,  Capt.  Willing,  an  American  officer,  was  placed 
in  close  confinement  in  irons  ;  but  the  British  commanders,  not 
quite  liking  to  make  a  direct  issue  on  Hamilton's  conduct, 
accused  Willing  of  cruelties  towards  British  subjects  at  Katchez. 
This  was  not  known  to  the  Virginia  Executive  until  after  the 
determination  to  parole  Hamilton  and  his  associates ;  and  as  the 
information  of  Captain  Willing's  confinement  and  release  came 
to  them  together,  their  former  action  was  not  revoked.  But 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  prove  to  the  enemy  that  their 
menaces  were  scorned — and  that  henceforth,  in  Virginia,  the 
outrages  which  were  perpetrated  or  sanctioned  by  British 
officers  on  Americans,  would  be  fully  retaliated.  A  prison- 
ship  was  at  once  prepared ;  a  cartel  about  to  proceed  to  New 
York  was  stopped;  a  Virginia  officer  on  parole  at  Williams- 
burg, who  expressed  his  fears  that  his  parole  would  be  revoked, 
was  exhorted  to  face  like  a  man  menaces  likely  to  end  in  empty 
words.    Yet  the  Governor  sternly  added : 

** Their  officers  and  soldiers  in  oar  hands  are  pledges  for  your  safety;  we  are 
determined  to  use  them  as  such.  Iron  wiU  be  retaliated  by  iron,  but  a  great  multi- 
pUcatioQ  on  distinguished  objects ;  prison-ships  by  prison-ships,  and  like  for  like  in 
general."  • 

Jefferson  was  now  thoroughly  roused.    He  wrote  General 
Washington,  October  8th : 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  hereafter,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  giro  your  Excellency 

>  Goanca  Hinotes.  •  Girardin,  p.  367. 

*  Jefferson  to  Colonel  Matthews,  October,  1779. 
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some  trouble  in  aiding  me  to  obtain  information  of  the  future  usage  of  oar 
prisone^.  I  shall  give  immediate  orders  for  having  in  readiness,  every  engine 
which  the  enemy  have  contrived  for  the  destruction  of  our  unhappj  citizens,  capd- 
vated  by  them.  The  presentiment  of  these  operations  is  shocking  beyond  expres- 
B>on.  I  pray  Heaven  to  avert  them ;  but  nothing  in  this  world  will  do  it,  but  a 
proper  conduct  in  the  enemy.  In  every  event,  I  shall  resign  myself  to  the  bard 
necessity  under  which  I  shall  act.** 

Here  the  contest  appears  to  have  dropped.  The  British 
commanders  did  not  receive  a  shadow  of  concession  from  the 
Virginia  Executive,  but  they  did  not,  according  to  promise, 
think  it  expedient  to  make  the  least  discrimination,  in  any  re- 
spect, against  present  or  future  Virginia  prisoners. 

It  would  be  a  piece  of  assumption  to  undertake  to  decide 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Revolutionary  armies,  with  all  the  facts 
before  them,  judged  erroneously  in  resorting  so  slowly  and 
unequally  to  the  terrible  code  of  retaliation.  It  seemed  to  be 
feared  that  with  a  foe  usually  superior  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
heart  of  our  country,  it  would  not  do  to  incur  so  frightful  a  risL 
But  in  our  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  precisely  ana- 
logous circumstances,  and  when  we  had  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  they  had  in  ours, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,*  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
unflinchingly  resolved  to  carry  out  retaliation  to  the  letter- 
though  it  appeared  at  the  time  that  it  must  lead  to  such  an  exe- 
cution of  prisoners,  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in  civilized 
war — nay,  practically,  to  giving  no  quarter  in  future  on  either 
side.  In  that  case,  the  aggressor  was  glad  to  retreat,  with  ill- 
disguised  humiliation,  from  his  attitude.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  when  the  weaker  power  makes  up  its  mind  to  fight  for  its 
rights,  it  is  the  path  of  true  prudence  as  well  as  honor,  to 
fight  for  all  of  them,  and  throw  everything  into  the  scale! 
Mankind  have  learned  that  despair  is  a  dangerous  antagonist ! 
The  wise  man  does  not  willingly  throw  himself  upon  the  feeblest 
animal  that  turns  desperately  at  bay,  resolved  to  sell  its  life 
dearly  1 

Again,  we  say,  far  be  it  from  us  to  reproach  the  wise  and 
gallant  men  of  the  Revolution  for  not  resorting  to  this  dread 
extremity  ;  but  we  cannot  but  believe,  had  they  done  so — had 
iron  been  retaliated  with  iron — ^prison-ship  with  prison-ship — 

^  When  the  British  Government  threatened  to  hang  for  high  treason  twenty-three 
Irishmen  captured  in  the  American  army  at  Queenstown. 
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crammed  chamel-vault  with  crammed  chamel-vault — rape, 
murder  of  non-combatants,  arson,  and  the  like,  with  a  military 
execution  for  every  offence — that  though  the  horrors  of  an  unna- 
tural contest  might  have  been  for  a  little  while  increased,  they 
would  have  been  sooner  ended ;  that  the  aggregate  of  woe  would 
have  been  lessened ;  and  that  half  of  what  did  occur  would 
have  fallen  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors.  And  then  the 
American  soldier  would  have  marched  against  the  foe  feeling 
that  he  had  a  guaranty  against  any  but  the  necessary  contiti* 
gencies  of  war,  in  the  fact  that  his  country  held  "  pledges  for 
his  safety  "  against  others,  and  would  "  use  them  as  such ;"  ami 
with  the  sweeter  solace  that  the  vengeance  of  his  country  hung 
like  a  guarding  thunderbolt  over  his  home. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  history  of  the  disgraceful  factions  in 
Congress,  and  some  other  circles,  in  1779 — the  machinations 
against  "Washington — the  base  proposals  to  patch  up  a  separate 
peace  with  England,  leaving  France  to  shift  for  herself— the 
effort  to  defeat  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 
latter  power — the  spread  of  rumors  in  New  England  that  France 
would  ultimately  sacrifice  its  fisheries  for  concessions  to  her- 
self elsewhere,  and  in  the  southern  States,  that  she  would  cer- 
tainly enforce  all  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  on  the  ' 
Mississippi — and  many  other  equally  unprincipled  suggestions — 
a  portion  of  which  emanated  in  personal  ambition,  another  por-  ' 
tion  in  local  interest,  and  another  portion  still  in  British  emis- 
Baries,  and  in   that  concealed   disaffection  which    had    been  I 
roused  into  greater  virulence  by  its  ancient  prejudice  against                           ^ 
France,  and  by  the  prospect  that  the  American  and  French 
arms    combined  would   probably   ultimately   triumph  in  the 
Btruggle.  ' 

On  the  second  day  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  the  I 

legislature  which   elected  him   to   ofiice  formally  ratified  the  i 

French   treaties,   declaring   them   "binding  on   the   common- 
wealth" of  Virginia.     Tliis  separate  and  unconditional  action ,  | 
showing  that  in  no  event  could  a  separate  peace  be  patched  up  \ 
with  England  vrithout  at  once  dividing  the  Union,  was  cen- 
sured very  warmly  as  arrogant  and  anti-federal  by  those  whose 
hopes  or  prospects  it  suddenly  and  effectually  blasted  I 

Spain  declared  war  against  England  in  June.    Her  previous  I 

offer  of  mediation  between  that  power  and  her  opponents,  had, 
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in  the  United  States,  led  to  a  general  expectation  of  speedy 
peace.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  proximate  causes  of  thoee 
languid  preparations  to  continue  the  war,  already  mentioned, 
which  so  discouraged  General  Washington,  and  which  exer- 
cised so  disastrous  an  influence  throughout  the  campaign  of 
1779. 

Before  hearing  of  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war  (though 
really  after  it  was  declared)  Governor  Jefferson,  sharing  in  the 
general  opinion  that  peace  was  near  at  hand,  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  a  formal  possession  of  that  vast  territory  extend- 
ing westward  from  the  south  line  of  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  northward  to  the  great  lakes — claimed  to  belong  to  the 
State  originally  by  charter,  and  now  by  the  additional  title  of 
conquest*  The  object  was  to  secure  it  to  Virginia  and  to  the 
Union  in  the  approaching  treaty  of  peace — the  impression  then 
being  univei'sal  that  the  principle  of  tUi  possidetis  (that  each 
retain  the  possessions  they  had  acquired,  or  were  in  actual  pos- 
session of)  would  prevail  in  the  formation  of  that  treaty.  Peiv 
sons  were  therefore  dispatched,  under  a  military  escort,  to 
ascertain  by  celestial  observations  where  a  continuation  of  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Virginia  (latitude  36°  SO')  would 
intersect  the  Mississippi;  to  erect  a  fort  near  that  point;  to 
measure  the  distance  from  the  intersection  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  to  extend  a  chain  of  forts  from  thence  northward 
towards  the  great  lakes.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke  was 
intrusted  with  the  latter  duty.  All  these  measures  were  per- 
formed ;  and,  as  foreseen  from  the  outset,  the  most  important  of 
them — the  military  occupation — proved  a  measure  as  well 
adapted  to  a  continuance  of  the  war  as  for  an  advantageous 
peace. 

The  establishment  of  Fort  Jefferson  in  the  southwest  angle 
of  the  claimed  territory  (now  Kentucky)  gave  serious  offence  to 
the  friendly  tribe  of  Chickasaws,  who,  inhabiting  the  northern 
portions  of  the  present  States  of  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and 
Western  Tennessee,  claimed  the  regions  lying  on  the  lowef 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers 
(in  other  words.  Western  Kentucky),  as  their  hunting  grounds. 
Colonel  Clarke,   as  dashing  a  diplomatist  as  soldier,   so  far 

s  "  That  coontry  was  onn,*'  Bald  John  Bandolph,  "  by  a  donble  titie,  by  charter  and 
by  conquert." 
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changed  their  views  on  the  subject,  that  they  sabsequentiy 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  when  it  was  pressed  by  hostile 
northern  tribes.  He  had  more  difficulty,  however,  with  the 
fierce  clans  who  resided  on  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois,  the  Des 
Moines,  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  But  he  played  them  off 
with  consummate  dexterity  against  each  other,  and  none  of 
them  were  very  anxious  for  a  direct  rupture  with  the  temble 
soldier  whose  name  was  now  pronounced  with  awe  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Iroquois,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence — 
and  in  those  of  the  Algonquins,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  striking  instance  of  Clarke's  ascendency  over  the  minds 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  gave  him  that 
ascendency,  is  recorded  in  the  "  Notes  of  an  Old  Officer,"  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes : 

"  The  Indians  came  in  to  the  treaty,  at  Fort  Washington,  in  the  most  friendly . 
nuumer,  except  the  Shawahanees,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  the  Abori- 
gines, the  first  in  at  a  battle,  the  last  at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest 
warriors,  set  off  in  all  their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  council-house.  Their 
DTunber  and  demeanor,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether  unex- 
pected and  suspicious.  The  United  States  stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  Commissary  General  Clarke,  the  inde- 
iktigable  scourge  of  these  Tery  marauders.  General  Richard  Butler  and  Mr. 
PiiBons.  There  was  also  present  a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive, 
and  can  attest  this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians  an  old  council-sachem  and 
wir-chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent  and 
Tillainoas  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening  speech,  which  operated  effect- 
ually on  the  passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every 
paoae.  He  concluded  by  presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they 
were  prepared  for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clarke  exhibited  the  same  unaltered 
and  careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning 
on  his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and 
pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  tiU>le  with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian, 
at  the  flame  time,  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and 
peculiarly  savage  sounds,  which  startle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can 
neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  At  this  Juncture  Chirke  rose.  The  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  halL  They  did  so,  apparently  involuntarily. 
They  were  heard  all  that  night  debating  in  the  bushes  near  the  fort  The  raw- 
boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the 
next  morning  they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace.*' 

The  representatives  of  the  other  States  in  Congress  did  not 
view  with  favor  these  extensive  territorial  claims  of  Virginia. 
Thej  nrged  some  very  sensible  reasons  against  the  pretensions 
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of  that  State,  and  some  excessively  absurd  ones.  Among  the 
latter  was  the  one  that  the  sovereignty  and  all  appertaining 
rights  of  the  Crown  had  descended — been  transferred  by  the 
Revolution — to  Congress;  a  doctrine  more  repugnant  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  than  even  to  the  present  Constitu- 
tion. And  Congress  showed  some  disposition  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Companies  (the  Vandalia  and  Indiana 
Companies)  which  had  acquired  such  title  as  they  had — Indian 
purchases — in  express  contravention  of  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  had  already  made  propositions  which  she  regarded 
as  liberal,  in  offering  to  unite  with  the  States  having  unappro- 
priated lands,  in  furnishing,  without  compensation,  the  Conti- 
nental soldiera  of  those  States  which  had  not  such  lands,  as  much 
as  she  gave  to  her  own,  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  that  stand- 
ard general — and  to  leave  it  to  Congress  to  decide  the  quota  of 
lands  to  be  thus  furnished  by  the  contributing  States.    But  for- 
tunately for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Eepublic,  she  firmly  met, 
at  the  threshold,  the  absurd  pretence,  or  tendency  to  a  pretence 
of  sovereignty  in  Congress,  and  planted  herself  firmly  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  pure  State  sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  the  States 
had  expressly  conferred  that  sovereignty  on  the  Government  of 
the  Confederation.    Virginia,  and  indeed  various  other  States, 
never  for  a  moment,  in  their  history,  took  any  other  ground 
than  this.    The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  often  acted 
as  one  people^  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — and  may 
they  often  do  so  again  !     But  they  never  did  act  as  one  nation^ 
in  the  political  sense  of  the  term — nor  was  there  any  approach 
to  such  action  in  their  earlier  history.    The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence itself  clearly  preserves  tiie  distinction.     It  declared 
the  thirteen  united  Colonies  not  a  free  and  independent  nation 
or  State,  but  "  thirteen  free  and  independent  States,"  clothed 
with  every  power  of  sovereignty.    And  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration which  post-dated  this  act,  equally  recognized  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  it  was  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  terms  of  that  instrument.     And  nobody 
claimed,  then,  that  any  Sovereign  State  was  bound  by  those 
articles  (though  it  should  be  but  a  minority  of  one  State  in 
thirteen),  until  it  had  itself  expressly  adopted  them. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  in  its  fall  session  of  1779,  in  a 
firmly  but  temperately  worded  paper,  protested  against  the 
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right  of  Congress  to  assume  any  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  adjudi- 
cation, on  tie  claims  of  the  Vandalia  and  Indiana  Companies.' 

Besides  the  events  already  narrated,  the  participation  of 
Virginia  in  the  warlike  campaign  of  1779,  was  confined  to  fur- 
nishing her  quotas  of  different  kinds  to  the  Continental  army, 
and  in  eending  her  militia  to  succor  the  invaded  Southern  pro- 
vinces. The  war  no  further  came  within  her  own  immediate 
borders. 

We  have  seen  the  British  scheme  of  subjugating  the  three 
Sonthem  States  arrested  temporarily  by  the  hot  weather.  The 
rifrival  of  Count  d'Estaing  on  the  Southern  coast  with  a  power- 
ful French  fleet,  produced  a  further  diversion.  Clinton,  the 
British  Commander-in-chief,  believing  New  York  threatened^ 
c^utionsly  drew  himself  within  his  lines  there,  leaving  a  full 
opportunity  to  the  combined  French  and  Americans  to  strike  a 
Mow  for  the  recovery  of  Georgia,  and  to  cut  off  the  British 
army  in  Savannah,  The  latter  place,  accordingly,  was  invested 
in  September  by  three  thousand  French  and  one  thousand 
AmericanSj  the  latter  under  General  Lincoln.  The  siege  was 
poshed  with  vigor  for  three  weeks;  but  the  danger  of  the 
French  West  India  possessions,  and  also  the  insecurity  of  tlie 
fieet  in  the  autumnal  months  on  a  coast  so  exposed,  rendered 
D'Estaing  impatient  of  the  delay.  An  assault  took  place  on 
the  9th  of  October,  gallantly  led  by  the  French  admiral  and 
American  genera! ;  and  the  allied  standards  were  planted  upon 
tlie  parapet*  But  a  pai*t  of  the  army  mistook  its  way  in  a  fog, 
and  a  desperate  sally — in  attempting  to  stem  which  Pulaski  fell 
BUfrtiilly  wounded^! rove  back  the  shattered  columns,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Count  d'Estaing  and  several  of  his  principal 
officers  were  wounded.    Scarcely  had  the  French  troops  reem- 

^^Wlien  Virginia  ftceccled  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  her  rights  of  sovereigstj 
uid  JDrisdlctlon  wjihiu  ber  own  territory,  were  reserved  and  secured  to  her,  and  can  nut 
nnw  b«  liUVingGd  or  altered  without  her  consent.  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  ^        * 

Etjc  dthoQgh  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  wonld  make  great  sacrifices  to  the  com- 
iQim  ititFTeat  of  America  (oa  they  have  already  done  on  the  sabiect  of  representation)  ^ 
*D'J  wni  be  r«ady  to  liHten  to  any  lust  and  reasonable  propositions  for  removing  the 
orffAvib^tciin^a  of  delay  to  the  complete  ratification  of  the  Confederation,  they  find  tneio- 
fches  impelled  by  the  dolieg  which  they  owe  to  their  constitaents,  to  their  po8terit3%  to 
Uwit  country,  and  to  the  tJnited  Stdtcs  m  general,  to  remonstrate  and  protest,  and  tlipy 
dti  ^rebj«  in  the  [laine  ami  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  expre^ly 
protest  AgBJnst  any  jnrisdittidn  or  right  of  acljadication  in  Congress  upon  the  petitions 
fkf  th^  VsmdalJa  nnd  Indiana  Compames,  or  on  any  other  matter  or  thing,  subversive  of 
^^  internal  policy*  civil  govenmient,  or  sovereignty  of  this  or  any  of  the  United  Amtr 
cii?  States,  or  onwarrantcd  by  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation." 
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barked,  before  they  were,  as  feared,  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and 
thus  the  campaign  was  closed. 

The  leader  of  the  British  sally  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Web- 
ster— one  of  the  best  and  most  determined  soldiers  that  ever 
drew  a  sword — to  be  the  terrible,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  hon- 
orable, scourge  of  the  South,  until  he  met  a  soldier's  death. 
Indeed,  a  close  student  in  the  campaigns  of  the  South  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  ability  of  several  of  that 
cluster  of  oflBcers  who  were  hands  and  feet,  and,  we  might  add, 
staff  and  sword,  to  the  British  Lieutenant-General."  We  will 
not  say  that  they  overmatched  their  commander,  for  the  cold, 
stem,  and,  as  he  ultimately  proved  himself,  ruthless  Comwallis, 
was  every  inch  a  soldier.  But  we  can  pick  out  at  least  three 
British  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in  the  Southern  service  (the  nomi- 
nal colonels  of  their  regiments  being  usually  absentee  lords), 
either  of  whom,  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  position,  would  have 
made  the  war  doubly  dangerous  to  America.  And  foremost 
among  these,  to  our  eye,  stands  Webster, 

Clinton,  relieved  of  his  fears  for  New  York,  or,  for  a  period, 
of  the  French  forces  anywhere,  resolved  to  lose  no  time 
in  prosecuting  the  suspended  Southern  scheme  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  embarked  with  a  strong  force  for  Georgia,  near  the 
close  of  December,  but  his  fleet  being  dispersed  and  injured  in 
a  storm,  was  some  time  in  collecting  at  its  destination,  Tybee. 
He  reembarked  for  South  Carolina,  February  11th,  and  landed 
not  long  afterwards,  without  opposition,  on  John's  Island.  From 
thence  he  slowly  and  circumspectly  approached  Charleston. 
Lincoln,  who  commanded  there,  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  cap- 
ture of  his  force  of  regulars,  called  tjie  "  Southern  Army,"  as 
it  was  the  only  considerable  body  of  Continental  troops  in  the 
Southern  States,  cooped  up  by  greatly  superior  numbers  in  a 
place  so  indefensible.  But  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Legislature,  overcame  his  better  judgment 
Clinton,  already  strong  enough  for  an  attack,  soon  received 
large  reinforcements.  Webster  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton 
cut  off  or  dispersed  the  American  reserves  and  militia  approach- 
ing the  town.  Lincoln  having  exhausted  every  effort,  and  hav- 
ing lost  nearly  all  his  defences,  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  May. 
1  Webster,  Simcoe,  Cambell,  Tarleton,  etc. 
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rather  than  withstand  the  final  assault.  The  surrender  included 
about  two  thousand  regulars,  and  a  considerable  body  of  militia,' 
by  far  the  severest  disaster,  thus  far,  of  the  war. 

Virginia  suffered  severely  in  this  unfortunate  event.  About 
half  the  captured  regulars  belonged  to  her  Continental  line. 
Her  Colonel  Parker  and  Captain  Peyton  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  on  the  ramparts.  General  Woodford  perished  in  that 
miserable  captivity  to  which  the  prisoners  were  subjected, 
ifever  were  the  terms  of  a  capitulation  so  shamefully  violated. 
Eight  hundred  of  the  prisoners  died  within  a  year !  He  who  is 
solicitous  for  the  horrible  details — ^he  who  has  found  his  senti- 
mentality painfully  disturbed  by  the  placing  of  irons  on  two  or 
three  prisoner-torturers  and  scalp-takers,  will  do  well  to  consult 
the  pages  of  the  historian  Ramsay.* 

One  of  the  parties  surprised  and  routed  by'Tarleton  (at 
Monk's  Corner,  April  14th),  in  attempting  to  succor  the  town, 
comprised  the  remains  of  Baylor's  Virginia  cavalry  regiment, 
mider  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington.  The  blow,  therefore, 
which  swept  the  last  vestige  of  a  regular  army  from  the  South, 
fell  far  more  heavily  on  Virginia,  so  far  as  the  loss  of  men  was 
concerned,  than  on  the  State  whose  capital  passed  thereby  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  lost  no  time  in  improving  this  decisive 
advantage.  He  immediately  put  three  columns  in  motion, 
two  of  which  were  to  sweep  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  to  make  their  subjugation  utter,  and  the  third  was  to 
advance  on  North  Carolina.  The  last,  soon  swelled  to  five  thou- 
sand men,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  advanced 
on  Camden,  and  learning  that  Colonel  Buford  was  retreating 
with  abont  four  hundred  Virginia  regulars  towards  Salisbury, 
he  dispatched  Tarleton  after  him.  The  latter,  pushing  forward 
a  hundred  miles  in  two  days,  came  upon  his  game  at  the  Wax- 
haws;  and  if  Judge  Marshall's  authority  (always  candid  and 
liberal  towards  the  English)  can  be  relied  on,  under  circum- 
stances of  unauthorized  craft,  little  better  than  the  violation  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  truce,*  he  fell  upon  an  unprepared  oppo- 

*  CKnton  retomed  his  prisoners  at  5,618.    Bat  this,  according  to  Jndge  MarshaU, 
fadided  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the  town,  many  of  whom  had  not  borne  arms. 

*  Historj  of  South  Carolina. 

'  Namel/,  patting  things  careftiUy  in  order  for  instant  attack  while  the  flags  were 
"^g,  and  on  the  tuond  the  trace  had  expired,  charging  like  a  thunderbolt  on  hit  wholly 
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nent,  and  gave  no  quarter,    Three-fonrths  of  Buford's  command 
were  believed  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword. 

We  shall  have  often  to  record  the  exploits  of  this  remarkable 
commander,  and  may  pause  a  moment  to  speak  of  him  and  his 
terrible  "  legion  " — which  almost  every  American  has  heard  his 
Revolutionary  ancestors  describe  with  as  lively  horror  and 
detestation  as  if  they  had  been  a  legion  of  fiends  commanded  by 
the  arch-fiend  in  person.  We  have  said  that  Comwallis  had 
subordinates  who  were  foot,  and  hand,  and  staff,  and  sword  to 
him.  Tarleton  was  his  hunting  leopard,  glossy,  beautifully  mot- 
tled, but  swift  and  fell — when  roused  by  resistance,  ferocions. 
Even  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  velocity  of  his 
movements.  He  was  the  falcon,  which,  when  unhooded  and 
cast  off,  darts  with  arrowy  swiftness  on  its  prey.  Few  were  the 
commanders  opposed  to  him  whom  he  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  surprise — and  among  them  were  Colonel  Washingtor, 
Sumpter,'  and  some  others — the  very  men  more  accustomed  th«i 
all  others  in  the  American  army  to  study  and  practise  this  line 
of  soldiership.  Tarleton  was  a  man  of  imposing,  and,  when 
necessary,  dignified  manners — his  conversation  that  of  a  soldier 
and  well  bred  man  of  the  world.  There  was  not  an  appearance 
of  bloodthirstiness  about  him,  and  he  knew  how  to  be  studiously 
courteous  to  a  foe.  We  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  he  was 
cruel  by  nature,  or  took  any  pleasure  in  the  atrocities  committed 
by  his  band.  We  take  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  smooth, 
hard,  unfeeling  men,  often  met  with,  who  have  no  positive 
cruelty  of  disposition,  no  bnitalized  taste  for  mere  blood  or 
crime,  but  who  are  not  easily  overcome  by  human  distresfr- 
who,  with  the  decisive  promptitude  of  their  energetic  natures, 
do  what  they  regard  as  necessary  to  their  end  with  little  cere- 
mony or  compunction — ^who,  as  principals,  would  not  perhaps 
commit  a  gratuitous  crime,  but  who,  as  subordinates,  would 
imhesitatingly  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  obey  the  very 
letter  of  their  orders.  And  commanding  a  band  well  supplied 
with  those  desperadoes,  whose  prowess  in  battle  and  reliability 
in  deadly  extremity  so  often  make  commanders  very  blind  to 
their  crimes  inflicted  on  a  foe,  we  should  not  wonder  if  Tarleton 

unprtpared  opponentB.    This  was,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  "too  sharp  practice*'  for  u 
honorable  solaier. 

*  Both  of  the  officers  here  named,  howeyer,  qoH  scores  with  him  eflbctoallj  ii  tk 
longmn. 
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bought  their  devotion  and  desperate  services  by  indulging,  to  a 
certain  extent,  their  licentious  excesses.  Why  Buford's  men 
were  refused  quarter,  it  is  hard  to  see.  If  Cornwallis  did  not 
directly  order  that  summary  disposition  of  the  matter,  he  cer- 
tainly tolerated  it ;  he  certainly  made  himself  an  accessory  after 
the  act.  Probably  it  was  thought  expedient,  following  up  tlie 
Charleston  blow,  to  intimidate  all  further  effort  at  opposition* 
The  slaughter  of  these  men  was  nothing  to  the  system  of  purely 
cold-blooded  cruelty  thatOornwallis  soon  after  entered  upon,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  rigidly  practised.  The  soldier's  sword 
in  the  battle  front,  or  even  cleaving  down  the  routed  and 
flying,  is  surely  mercy  compared  with  the  slow,  deliberate 
movements  of  the  hangman  1  How  can  we  explain  these 
things  ?  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Harry  Lee's  Memoira  of 
the  Southern  War,  are  perhaps  not  very  reliable  authority 
where  he  had  either  a  debt  of  love  or  enmity  to  pay,  but  he 
was  a  soldierly  man,  and  appreciated  the  qualities  of  a  soldier. 
We  cannot  conceive  what  feeling  or  prejudice  should  have 
biased  him  in  favor  of  the  British  officers  he  was  so  often 
brought  in  conflict  with.  His  coloring  of  Tarleton's  deeds  is 
infinitely  milder  than  that,  not  only  of  ti'adition,  but  of  most 
American  history.  If  we  remember  aright,  he  generally  repre- 
sents Cornwallis  as  not  personally  cruel  or  vindictive,  and  as 
disposed  to  prevent  the  licenses  of  his  troops.  He  traces  every- 
thing, we  believe,  to  the  army  principle,  that  orders  must  be 
obeyed — that  Cornwallis  and  his  subordinates  were  but  carrying 
out  the  commands  of  the  British  Commander-in-chief.  Was 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  a  particularly  sanguinary  man  ?  What  proof 
is  there  of  this  ?  Was  tie  not  acting  under  tlie  prders  of  hw 
superiors  t  In  short,  was  it  not  the  foolish  and  wicked  plan 
and  system  of  the  British  Government — as  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  published  and  never  disavowed  manifesto  of 'its  three  Com- 
misaioners  in  1778  ? 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Tarleton.  Personally,  he  was 
an  admirable  soldier.  He  fared  with  his  men.  In  the  farm- 
house occupied  for  the  night,  he  usually  slept  on  his  cloak  on 
the  floor,  while  subordinates  crept  into  the  feather  beds.  He 
was  sudden  as  thought  in  determination  and  movement — and 
always  as  placidly  and  inexorably  cool  as  sudden.  We  shall 
have  a  signal  instance  of  this  within  sight  of  Monticello. 
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He  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  of  Jamee  Grahame,  of  Cla?e^ 
house.  And  scarcely  dai'ker  and  stranger  were  the  pictoies 
drawn  of  that  terrible  warrior  by  the  hunted  Coyenanters,  than 
our  forefathers  drew  of  Tarleton.  Stripped  of  all  ezaggeratioii, 
there  was  enough,  in  both  cases,  to  condemn  and  detest  If 
neither  bore  the  features  of  a  common  ruffian,  it  would  require 
a  romantic  imagination  to  find  in  either  of  those  callous  and 
prompt  instruments  of  wicked  power  anything  to  deliberately 
admire. 

Tarleton  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Lord  Cathcart  being 
Colonel)  of  the  "  British  Legion  " — a  cavalry  corps.  Their  uni- 
form was  white,  faced  with  green ;  and  the  people  of  the  South 
soon  learned  to  look  with  peculiar  horror  on  this  ominous  color 
when  a  clump  of  horsemen  was  seen  approaching — and  the  fugi- 
tive to  put  forth  more  desperate  efforts  to  escape.  Tarleton 
often,  perhaps  generally,  combined  a  body  of  picked  infantiy 
with  his  legion,  when  on  action,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  even  when  he  made  his  remarkable  advance  on  Bnford. 
We  do  not  generally  find  any  statements  on  the  point,  but  it  is 
probable  that  when  we  hear  of  his  swift  movements  with  a  part 
infantry  force,  the  latter  were  also  mounted  until  brought  into 
battle.  Such  were  the  troops  pouring  gradually  towards  the 
"  debatable  ground  "  of  Virginia. 

The  British  columns  sent  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  found  nothing  to  oppose  them  in  regions  so 
thinly  settled,  and  without  any  army — and  the  only  wonder  is, 
that  time  was  wasted  in  sending  them  there.  The  advancing 
summer  of  1780  arrested  further  active  movements  in  all  three 
of  the  British  divisions. 

Congress  had  as  early  as  March  (1780)  made  preparations  to 
strengthen  the  Southern  army.  The  Marquis  de  Kalb  led  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  lines,  and  the  first  regiment  of  artillery, 
into  North  Carolina  in  July ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck  at  Charleston.  General  Gates  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lincoln,  and  he  reached  the  camp  of  De  Ealb 
on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  had  opened  the  same  spring  with 
energetic  measures ;  and  their  efforts  were  redoubled  when  the 
fall  of  Charleston,  and  the  almost  annihilation  of  their  own  Ccm* 
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tinental  lioe,  became  known.  The  broken  cavalry  regiments,  aod 
the  State  quota  in  the  regular  army,  were  ordered  to  be  refilled 
by  drafts  from  the  militia.  Twenty  thousand  militia  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  if  the  State  should  be  invaded, 
and  provisions  made  to  succor  the  other  States  with  militia.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  impress  articles  necessary  for  the 
public  service — to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  ports — to  increase  the 
manufacture  of  arms — ^to  provide  magazines  and  public  stores — 
and  new  emissions  of  paper  money  were  ordered  to  meet  the 
expenses,  and  new  taxes  devised.  The  Board  of  War  and  Trade 
was  reorganized — severer  penalties  were  imposed  on  desertion, 
on  seditious  writing  or  preaching,  and  on  attempts  to  dissuade 
enlistments.  The  fugitive  citizens  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
were  received  into  the  State  and  authorized  to  bring  and  leave 
their  slaves  therein  until  a  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy. 

In  preparations  so  imposing— so  admirable  on  paper — there 
was  a  fatal  lack,  which  no  power  in  the  State  could  possibly 
supply.  This  was  money.  There  were  property,  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  every  kind,  but  no  money.  The  paper  emissions,  called 
by  that  name,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  rapidly  de- 
preciated towards  worthlessness.  There  was  little  use  of  making 
the  pretence  of  basing  them  on  a  tax — for  everybody  knew  a 
tax  could  bring  nothing  to  the  treasury  better  than  its  own  older 
paper,  unless  it  was  made  payable  in  lands  and  goods  1  A  cur- 
rency of  the  precious  metals  could  by  no  contrivance  be  estab- 
lished, where  precious  metals  were  both  absent  and  unattain- 
able. We  have  heard  it  stated  on  good  authority  that  there 
were  men  in  Virginia  of  some  property,  who  had  not  possessed 
a  shilling,  or  seen  a  shilling  in  coin,  for  months — perhaps  a  year 
—until  the  gold  and  silver  brought  over  by  the  French  began 
to  creep  into  circulation!  He  knows  little  of  war  who  does 
not  know  that  money  forms  its  "  sinews  " — aye,  and  its  bones  as 
well  as  its  sinews.  Without  it,  the  art  of  man  cannot  collect 
and  keep  in  use  the  means  of  efficient  warfare.  A  citizen  sol- 
diery, with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  provisions  in  their  knap- 
sacks and  wagons,  may  rush  together  and  do  efficient  service  for 
a  short  period.  But  if  the  arms  are  wanting,  what  can  be  done 
without  money?  How  can  arms  be  "manufactured"  when 
there  are  no  considerable  number  of  domestic  artificers,  and  ng 
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money  to  bring  in  others,  or  to  provide  them  with  materials  to 
work  with — and  no  commerce  with  foreign  nations  to  exchange 
surplus  commodities  for  them  ? 

In  this  emergency,  the  ladies  of  Virginia  came  forward  with 
loyal  devotion,  and  contributed  their  ornaments  and  their  pocket- 
money  to  the  public  cause.  The  heirlooms  of  ancestors,  the 
tokens  of  old  friendship,  the  symbols  of  the  bridal  altar,  and 
even  the  souvenirs  of  the  dead,  were  made  merchandise  of  to 
arm  levies  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Gates — to  furnish  forth 
another  Charleston  holocaust  of  victims,  which  the  infatuation 
of  this  henceforth  unlucky  commander  was  preparing  to  sacri- 
fice. The  ladies'  offering  was  well  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  the 
moral  was  still  better  than  the  physical  effect.  But  such  aids 
to  the  practically  bankrupt  State  stopped  but  a  leak,  when  the 
foundering  vessel  was  taking  in  brine  at  every  seam ! 

Governor  Jefferson  urged  forward  the  measures  enacted  by 
the  Legislature  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  wrote  General 
Washington,  June  11th : 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  northward,  but 
the  cautious  principles  of  the  military  art.  North  Carolina  is  without  arms.  We 
do  not  abound.  Those  we  have,  are  freely  imparted  to  them,  but  such  is  the  sUte 
of  their  resources,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  move  a  single  musket  from  this 
State  to  theirs.  All  the  wagons  we  can  collect  have  been  furnished  to  the  Marqoia 
de  Kalb,  and  are  assembled  for  the  march  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  under  Geo. 
Steyens,  of  Culpepper,  who  will  move  on  the  19th  instant.  I  have  written  to  Con- 
gress to  hasten  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  for  the  Southern  States,  and 
particularly  to  aid  us  with  cartridge  paper  and  boxes,  the  want  of  which  articles, 
small  as  they  are,  renders  our  stores  useless.  The  want  of  money  cramps  every 
effort.  This  will  be  supplied  by  the  most  unpalatable  of  all  substitutes,  force.  • 
*  *  Could  arms  be  furnished,  I  think  this  State  and  North  Carolina  would 
embody  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  militia,  immediately,  and  more  if  necessary." 

He  already,  then,  saw  clearly  that  nothing  stood  between 
Virginia  and  the  foot  of  the  ravager  "  but  the  cautious  princi- 
ples of  the  military  art" — ^nay,  that  Yirginia  herself  had  little 
to  stop  the  still  further  northward  progress  of  the  invader.  He 
speakfi  of  thiding  a  substitute  for  money  in  force — that  is,  in  im- 
pressment. But  in  a  free  State — in  any  State  without  an  armj 
extraneous  of  the  people,  and  strong  enough  to  curb  them — the 
power  of  impress  men  t  is,  in  a  great  measure,  nominal.  It 
amounts  to  a  tax  of  ai  tides,  collected  in  a  short  way,  and  to 
little  more.     It  may  take  what  men  can  spare,  and  patriots,  in 
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emergency,  will  submit  to  that  point — but  it  cannot  proceed 
much  further.  Nor  is  there  an  object  to  carry  it  farther.  A 
people  cannot  be  defended  by  starving  them.  Governor  Jeffer- 
son tried  his  "  substitute  "  with  rigorous  impartiality.  Among 
the  first  "impressments"  in  Albemarle  were  the  horees  and 
wagons  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Monticello  1  Everything  went 
but  what  absolute  necessity  required  should  be  kept  to  sustain 
the  human  beings  on  the  plantation.  Wagons  and  horses  were 
the  first  need  to  carry  supplies  to  Gates,  and  to  forward  them 
with  the  Virginia  levies.  Yet  it  would  not  do  to  cut  off  the  very 
source  of  the  supplies,  by  not  leaving  the  farmers  horses  and 
wagons  to  secure  their  present  crops  and  make  preparations 
for  the  next.  The  quantity  was  therefore  limited — many  were 
destroyed  on  the  rough  roads — others  were  not  promptly  re- 
turned for  new  loads,  but  kept  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  army. 
Again  and  again  we  find  Jefferson  writing  Gates,  urging  and 
imploring  him  to  see  to  the  return  of  the  not  half  adequate 
number  of  teams.  The  "substitute"  proved  as  imperfect  in 
some  other  particulars — ^and  far  more  so  in  still  others — and  in 
those  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  Could  arms  be  impressed 
when  not  one  militia  man  in  five  had  a  serviceable  gun  ?  Could 
powder  and  ball  be  impressed,  when  they  could  not  be  found  in 
greater  proportion?  Could  tents,  medical  supplies,  etc.,  be 
impressed  where  they  did  not  exist?  Yet  Virginia  made  noble 
efforts,  under  the  circumstances — all  that  could  of  possibility  be 
made — ^more,  the  fair  investigator  of  the  facts  will  decide,  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.* 

The  purely  unselfish  and  unsectional  character  of  Governor 
Jefferson's  patriotism  was  repeatedly  illustrated.  He  wrote 
General  Washington,  in  the  letter  already  quoted  from : 

"  Your  ExceUencj  wUl  readilj  conceire,  that,  after  the  loss  of  one  arm j,  oui 
ejet  are  tamed  towards  the  other,  and  that  we  comfort  ourselres,  if  any  aids  can 
be  farniabed  by  you,  ^thoiut  dtftating  the  operations  more  heneficial  to  the  general 
^im^  they  wiU  bo  furnished.  At  the  same  time,  /  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
«uAe«  of  the  people  go  no  further^  as  far  as  I  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
ibeir  sentiments." 

To  the  same,  a  few  weeks  later  (July  2d) : 

**  I  bare  with  great  pain  perceiyed  your  situation ;  and,  the  more  so,  as  being 
8ach  InTestigator  is  referred  to  Jefferson's  official  correspondence  of  the  period 
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situated  betweeo  two  fires,  a  division  of  MentimetU  Kom  arisen  bath  in  Conffrtis  ssti 
herSy  as  to  which  the  resources  of  this  countrtf  should  be  sent.  The  removal  0/ 
General  Clinton  to  the  northward,  must,  of  course,  have  great  influence  on  tU 
determination  of  this  question  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  eoTisiderable  aids  ma^f  U 
drawn  hence  for  your  army,  unless  a  larger  one  should  be  embodied  in  the  Sooth 
than  the  force  of  the  enemj  there  seems  to  call  for." 

He  wrote  General  Edward  Stevens,  the  commander  of  the 
Virginia  militia  in  Gates's  array,  August  4th : 

**  Tou  wish  to  know  how  far  the  property  of  this  State,  in  your  hands,  b  metst 
to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  Arms  and  military  stora, 
we  mean  to  be  perfectly  subject  to  him.  The  provisions  going  from  this  country 
will  be  for  the  whole  army.  •  •  ♦  •  The  money  put  into  your  handi 
was  meant  as  a  particular  resource  for  any  extra  wants  of  our  own  troops,  yet,  m 
case  of  great  distress,  you  would  probably  not  see  the  others  soffer  withoot 
communicating  part  of  it  for  their  use." 

To  the  same,  September  12th : 

^*  We  approve  of  your  accommodating  the  hospital  with  medicines,  and  the 
Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really  deserve  the  whole,  and  I  wish  we  bad 
means  of  transportation  for  much  greater  quantities,  which  we  have  on  hand  and 
cannot  convey.  This  article  we  could  furnish  plentifully  to  you  and  them.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  wagons,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not  now  one  shilling  in  lbs 
treasury  to  purchase  them.  We  have  ordered  an  active  quarter-master  to  gOeto 
the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  purchase  on  credit,  or  impress  a  hundred  wagou 
and  teams.  But  I  really  see  no  prospect  of  sending  you  additional  supplies,  till  the 
same  wagons  return  from  you,  which  we  sent  on  with  the  last.** 

These  are  but  samples  of  constant  expressions,  and  of  the 
spirit  of  every  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Virginia  or  to  the 
Continental  officers. 

The  italicised  expressions,  in  the  extract  to  General  Wash- 
ington, of  July  2d,  are  very  noticeable.  The  extreme  Southern 
members  in  Congress  were  opposed  to  General  Washington's 
retaining  the  main  army  in  the  North,  and  suffering  the  South- 
ern States  to  be  overrun  by  the  enemy  without  effectual  oppo- 
sition. They  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
South,  and  better  for  the  whole,  that  he  should  take  the  field  in 
the  South  in  the  summer  of  1780.'    And  this  feeling  had  nowj  as 

>  The  miserable  factional  spirit  was  yet  rife  in  Congress.  Opposed  to  these  Southen 
members,  were  a  class  of  Northern  ones,  who  urged  that  the  North  should  not  be 
jeoparded  to  render  aid  to  those  who,  it  was  with  flagrant  ii\jistice  asserted,  had  dooe 
so  uttle  for  themselves ! 

On  this  subject,  see  the  French  Minister's  (the  Marquis  de  la  Luseme's)  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Vorgenncs,  and  Mr.  Dnane  to  General  Schuyler— both  quoted  in  Sparks's  Wasfc- 
logtOD,  vol.  vu.  pp.  92,  93— notes. 
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vernor  Jefterson  intimates,  extended  to  Virginia.  It  was  the 
rting  point  of  a  party  there,  which  was  to  give  serious  trouble 
Grovemor  Jefferson,  and  inflict  humiliations  on  him  before  he 
)  the  chief  magistracy. 

General  Washington  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing 
itude — literally  "  between  two  fires."  He  had  always  be* 
red  the  fate  of  the  war  naust  be  settled  in  the  North.  He 
i  strongly  and  fervidly  hoped,  "  by  one  great  exertion  "  of 
I  French  and  American  arms,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  to 
apture  New  York,  crush  Clinton,  and  thus  "  put  an  end  to 
I  war."  His  letters  to  Lafayette,  Mesech  Weare  (the  Preal* 
it  of  New  Hampshire),  General  Greene,  and  others,  distinctly 
close  that  such  was  his  plan  of  policy.'  General  Washington, 
may  presume,  felt  keenly  enough  for  his  native  South,  ami 
!  unfounded  murmurs  of  her  representatives  and  citizens  must 
ro  given  him  intense  pain — ^but  he  knew  his  duty,  and  had 
I  firmness  to  undeviatingly  pursue  it.  Gladly  we  record  Jef- 
son's  unshaken  adhesion  to  him  and  to  his  policy,  whatever  it 
Sj  in  this  crisis;  and  his  noble  offer — while  Virginia  was 
^king  such  exhausting  efforts  for  the  South — still  to  raise 
litional  aid  for  General  Washington's  army  in  the  North,  if 
\  latter  desired  it  1  This  was  not  the  act  nor  the  offer  of  a 
vate  citizen,  but  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  which  had  more 
litical  and  physical  strength  than  the  other  Southern  States 
t  together — of  Washington's  own  Virginia  I  Is  it  probable 
not  probable  that  this  devotion  to  his  opinions  and  wishes, 
ning  from  such  a  source,  was  balm  to  the  feelings  of  the 
movable  but  always  deeply-sensitive  Commander-in-chief? 
t  the  reader  keep  another  point  distinctly  in  view,  that  Gover- 
r  Jefferson  steadily  took  General  Washington's  views  as  his 
tndard  and  his  guide  of  official  military  action.*  We  shall 
ve  more  on  this  subject  presently. 

We  will  not  follow  out  the  particulars  of  Gates's  failure  to 
tain  the  proper  material  of  an  army,  or  of  his  unfortunate 
vance  on  Camden.  He  met  Comwallis  before  that  town, 
ignst  16th,  and  again  the  American  "  Southern  Army  "  was 

*  For  which  see  Spiurks'g  Wftshington,  vol.  vii.  op.  39,  96, 106, 109. 112,  eto. 

*  We  hare  omittea  to  mention  that  in  one  of  the  letters  qnoted.  ne  desired  Oenera) 
udiington  to  perform  a  duty  confided  to  himself —to  fill  ap  the  offices  in  the  New  Vlr- 
ia  battalions  sent  north— and  he  directed  General  Mohlenbnrg  to  send  lists  of  tha 
'ginia  line  officers,  out  of  command,  for  General  Washington  to  choose  ft-om. 
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annihilated.  The  American  regulars  fought  with  heroic  deter- 
mination. The  veteran  de  Kalb,  leading  on  foot  the  iron  2d 
Maryland  brigade,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  But  the  militia 
of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (excepting  Dixon's  regi- 
ment of  the  latter),  comprising  two-thirds  of  Gates's  force,  fled 
in  a  shameful  panic  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  actually  throw- 
ing away  their  loaded  guns,  and"  sweeping  along  the  oflicers 
who  attempted  to  rally  them — and  Gates  among  the  number. 

The  Yirginia  militia  who  thus  disgraced  themselves  were 
about  seven  hundred  strong.  They  were  commanded  by  General 
Stevens,  a  brave  oflBcer,  who  had  served  two  campaigns  under 
General  Washington  in  the  regular  line.  He  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  stop  his  men,  and  their  conduct  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  Colonel  Porterfield,  of  the  Virginia  regulars,  fell  in  the 
first  skirmishing,  with  his  leg  broken,  but  his  corps  stood  fast 
with  the  two  brigades  whom  Colonel  Williams  blames,  in  his 
Journal,  "  for  remaining  too  long  on  the  field  *  *  after  all 
hope  of  victory  must  have  been  despaired  of  1" 

A  few  days  afterwards  (August  28th),  Colonel  Sumpter,  who, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Camden,  had  struck  a  handsome  blow  ■ 
on  the  Wateree,  was  surprised  near  Catawba  Ford  by  Tarleton, 
and   his  whole  force  was  cut  to   pieces  or  utterly  dispersed. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded. 
This  left  North  Carolina  defenceless  ;  and  had  the  season  of  the 
year  permitted  Cornwallis  to  immediately  act,  it  could  have  pre- 
sented no  resistance   to  him.    But  his  unacclimated  troops,    .. 
called  into  action  at  the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  had  suffered  ; 
severely,  and  his  camp  now  became  almost  a  hospital.    More- 
over, his  military  stores  had  not  yet  been  transported  from  / 
Charleston.    He  was  therefore  reduced  to  complete  inaction. 

In  this  dark  hour  of  gloom  and  despondency  for  the  South, 
we  do  not  find  a  fact,  nor  the  trace  of  a  fact,  to  show  that  Gov-    . 
emor  Jefferson  for  an  instant  relaxed  his  exertions,  or  for  an    i 
instant  abated  "a  jot  of  heart  or  hope."    The  smoke  had    ■ 
scarcely  risen  from  the  fatal  field  of  Camden,  before  Virginia 
was  again  sending  forth  her  sons  to  that  shattered  standard 
which  Gates  had  raised  at  Hillsborough.    Governor  Jeffersoa 
wrote  General  Washington,  September  3d :  ,^ 

If 

**  Oar  new  recruits  will  rcndezTous  in  this  State  between  the  10th  and  iSQi  Vr 
instant    We  are  calling  out  two  thousand  militia,  who,  I  think,  howerer,  *fll  ^^ 

^1 
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)€  got  to  Hillsborough  till  the  25th  of  October.  About  three  hundred  and 
regulars  marched  from  Chesterfield  a  week  ago.  Fifty  march  to-morrow,  nnd 
!  will  be  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  that  post,  when  they 
)e  cleared  of  the  hospital  This  is  as  good  a  view  as  I  can  give  you  of  the 
we  are  endeavoring  to  collect ;  but  they  are  unarmed.  Almost  the  wholo 
arms  seem  to  have  been  lost  in  the  late  rout.  There  are  here,  on  their  wny 
twardly,  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  sent  by  Congress,  and  we  have  still  a 
n  our  magazine.  I  have  written  pressingly,  as  the  subject  well  deserves,  to 
;ress,  to  send  immediate  supplies,  and  to  think  of  forming  a  magazine  bore, 
in  case  of  another  disaster,  we  may  not  be  left  without  all  means  of 
sition," 

rhe  same  day,  he  wrote  thus  calmly,  considerately,  and  man- 
f,  to  General  Stevens  :* 


I  sincerely  condole  with  you  on  our  late  misfortune,  which  sits  the  heavier  on 
ilnd  as  being  produced  by  my  own  countrymen.  Instead  of  considering  \Flmt 
St,  however,  we  are  to  look  forward  and  prepare  for  the  future.  I  write 
ral  Gates  and  Governor  Nash  as  to  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Anotbor 
of  2,000  militia  are  ordered  to  you  to  rendezvous  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  26th 
ctober.  They  come  from  the  middle  and  north  counties,  beyond  and  adjoin- 
he  Blue  Ridge.  I  am  told,  also,  that  a  spirit  of  raising  voluntdbrs  is  springing 
The  truth  of  this,  however,  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  can  its  success  be 
nded  on.  Governor  Nash  writes  me  that  400  wagons  were  lost  An  oflieer 
,  however,  thinks  they  are  not  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  heavy  loss,  as  well 
at  of  the  small  arms.  We  shall  exert  every  nerve  to  assist  you  in  every  way 
ar  power,  being,  as  we  are,  without  any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  any 
;)ect  of  more  till  the  Assembly  meets  in  October." 


Eflforts  in  another  direction  are  thus  stated  in  a  letter  to 
leral  Gates,  September  11th : 

^Tour  bill  for  £54,712  in  favor  of  Mallette,  has  been  duly  honored;  that  for 
288  we  shall  also  discharge ;  another  bill  (which  being  delivered  back  to  I>q 
ented  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  I  cannot  recollect  either  the  name  of  the 
ier  or  the  sum)  has  been  accepted  We  are  now  without  one  shilling  in  the 
rary,  or  a  possibility  of  having  it  recruited  till  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
ih  takes  place  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  In  this  condition  Mr.  Duncat) 
iltree  found  us  when  he  delivered  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  and  draft  for 
0,000  in  favor  of  Colonel  Polk.  The  only  thing  in  our  power,  after  stating  to 
oar  situation,  was  to  assure  him  that  it  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  we  should  be 
>led  to  do  it  by  the  Assembly,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  as  soon  as  they 
t" 

General  Stevens,  in  writing  the  Governor  of  the  conduct  of  his  men  at  Camden,  haii 
:  '*  Their  conduct  has  mortally  wounded  my  feelings,"  and  again :  '*  I  never  ah&Lt  b& 
meiled  with  these  fellows  till  I  get  them  all  together  asain,  and  put  them  into  a 
ition  where  they  may  wipe  off  the  stain  they  have  brought  on  themselves  and  tk<e\T 
itrjy  and  made  some  atonement  for  the  distresses  their  disgracefal  behavior  hai 
laioned ;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  if  they  had  behaved  like  men,  they  might  hitYQ 
»Yed  thousands,  and  immortalized  their  own  names." 
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A  new  mortification  awaited  Stevens.  lie  had  collected 
again  nearly  all  his  fugitives  at  Hillsborough,  and  arms  wero 
again  put  in  their  hands.  But  their  first  panic  had  completely 
demoralized  them.  Being  ordered  to  advance  to  Guilford  Cornl 
House,  four  hundred  deserted;  and  soon  after  reaching  theii 
destination,  their  number  was  further  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  They  were  now  so  near  the  Virginia  line,  that 
the  temptation  to  return  home  was  stronger,  and  where  the  dis- 
affection was  so  general,  attempts  to  stop  it  were  out  of  the 
question.  Stevens  informed  Governor  Jefferson  of  the  facts, 
and  avowed  his  determination  to  remain,  and  oppose,  at  least, 
his  own  body  to  the  enemy.  The  Governor  replied,  September 
12th: 

**  I  have  sent  expresses  into  all  the  counties  from  which  those  militia  went, 
requiring  the  county  lieutenants  to  exert  themselves  in  taking  them ;  and  such  a 
the  detestation  with  which  they  have  been  received,  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
counties  they  were  going  back  of  themselves.  Tou  will  of  course  hold  conrts 
martial  on  then,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  eight  months.^ 

He  again  wrote  General  Gates,  September  23d : 

*^  I  have  empowered  Colonel  Carrington  to  have  twelve  boats,  scows  or  bat- 
teaux,  built  at  Taylor^s  Ferry,  and  to  draw  on  me  for  the  cost  I  recommended 
the  constructing  them  so  as  to  answer  the  transportation  of  provisions  along  that 
river,  as  a  change  of  position  of  the  two  armies  may  render  them  unnecessary  at 
Taylor's  Ferry ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that,  unless  we  can  find  out  aoine 
channel  of  transportation  by  water,  no  supplies  of  bread,  of  any  consequence,  can 
be  sent  you  from  this  State  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  want  of  wagons  is  t  bar 
insuperable,  at  least,  in  any  reasonable  time.  «  •  •  •  Unless  Con- 
gress furnish  small  arms,  we  cannot  arm  more  than  half  the  men  who  will  go  from 
this  State.  The  prize  you  taention  of  tents  and  blankets  is  very  fortunate.  It  b 
absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  get  these  articles,  to  any  amount,  in  this  coimtry, 
nor  have  we  clothing  for  our  new  levies.  They  must,  therefore,  go  to  you  dothed 
as  militia,  till  we  can  procure  and  send  on  supplies." 

To  General  Washington,  the  same  day,  he  commnnicated 
the  following  summary  of  his  operations : 

**  The  numbers  of  regulars  and  militia  ordered  from  this  State  into  the  Soothen 
service,  are  about  seven  thousand.  I  trust  we  may  count  that  fifty-five  hundred 
will  actually  proceed ;  but  we  have  arms  for  three  thousand  only.  If,  therefore, 
we  do  not  speedily  receive  a  supply  from  Congress,  we  must  countermand  a  proper 
number  of  these  troops.  Besides  this  supply,  there  should  certainly  be  a  magazine 
laid  in  here,  to  provide  against  a  general  loss  as  well  as  daily  waste.  When  we 
deliver  out  those  now  in  our  magazine,  we  shall  have  sent  seven  thousand  stand  of 
our  own  into  the  Southern  service,  in  the  course  of  this  summer.    We  are  ftiU 
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destitate  of  clothing,  tents,  and  wagons  for  our  troops.  The  Southern  armj 
«  for  proYisions,  which  we  could  plentifully  supply,  were  it  possible  to  find 
IS  of  transportation.  Despairing  of  this,  we  directed  very  considerable  quan« 
,  collected  on  the  naTigable  waters,  to  be  sent  northwardly  by  the  quarter- 
ed   This  he  is  now  doing,  slowly,  however.** 

[jbese  particulars  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied;  but  it 
Id  be  to  no  purpose,  if  those  already  given  have  not  shown 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  Governor  Jefferson  at  this  trying  crista 
outhern  affairs. 

[n  truth,  General  Gates  was  obliged  to  write  him,  requesting 
to  send  no  more  men^  unless  they  came  provided  with  suit- 
military  equipments.  Virginia  was  ready  to  give  all  she 
—her  blood  and  her  raw  commodities — but  she  could  not 
[  what  she  neither  had  nor  possessed  the  power  of  purchas- 
The  Governor's  reply  to  Gates  (October  15th)  presents 
my  details : 

Your  request  (as  stated  in  your  letter  of  the  7th)  that  we  will  send  no  men 
the  field,  or  even  to  your  camp,  that  are  not  well  furnished  with  shoes, 
ets,  and  every  necessary  for  immediate  service,  would  amount  to  a  stoppage 
sry  man ;  as  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  furnish  them  with  real  necessaries 
letely.  I  hope  they  will  be  all  shod.  What  proportion  will  have  blankets,  I 
\t  say :  we  purchase  every  one  which  can  be  found  out ;  and  now  I  begin  to 
a  prospect  of  furnishing  about  half  of  them  with  tents,  as  soon  as  they  can 
ide  and  forwarded.  As  to  provisions,  our  agent,  Eaton,  of  whom  I  before 
I,  informs  me  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  he  shall  immediately  get  supplies 
ef  into  motion,  and  shall  send  some  com  by  a  circuitous  navigation.  But  till 
eceive  our  wagons  from  the  western  country,  I  cannot  hope  to  aid  you  in 
.  I  expect  daily  to  see  wagons  coming  in  to  us.  *  *  *  *  I  inclose » 
t«  express,  a  power  to  Mr.  Larobe,  quarter-master,  to  impress  for  a  month,  ten 
08  from  each  of  the  counties  of  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Lunenburg,  Char- 
and  Halifax,  and  direct  him  to  take  your  orders,  whether  they  shall  go  first 
%  or  come  here.  If  the  latter,  we  can  load  them  with  arms  and  spirit?. 
e  their  month  is  out,  I  hope  the  hundred  wagocc  from  the  westward  will  have 


Meanwhile,  operations  in  Western  Virginia  were  not  over- 
ed.  Colonel  Clarke,  the  hero  of  the  frontier,  had  steadily 
id  that  it  was  the  true,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  policy, 
lake  the  war  there  an  offensive  one.  He  thought  Detroit, 
fountain-head  of  all  the  Indian  irruptions,  should  be  torn 
I  the  enemy.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  the  resolute  borderer 
tad  such  an  expedition,  and  thus  save  the  keeping  of  six  or 
t  hundred  men  at  least,  constantly  on  the  alert,  at  different 
ts,  to  watch  the  Indians,  and  give  permanent  repose  to  the 
L  I.— 18 
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long-harassed  frontiers.    Before  the  close  of  1779,  Clarke  had 
collected  an  Indian  army  at  St.  Vincenne,  for  this  object,  but 
he  was   disappointed  in  receiving  a  proper  number  of  white 
soldiers  from  the  settlements,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  rdyon 
Indians  to  oppose  an  equal  body  of  Indians,  and  also  to  reduce 
a  fortified  place  defended  by  whites.    Again,  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  he  renewed  his  preparations.    Governor  Jeflferson  rein- 
forced him,  and  placed  it  at  his  option  whether  to  advance  on 
Detroit,  or,  as  a  preparatory  step,  to  give  "  vigorous  chastise- 
ment to  those  tribes  of  Indians  whose  eternal  hostilities  had 
proved  them  incapable  of  living  on  friendly  terms  with  us." 
The  Governor  immediately  communicated  his  measures  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  (February  10th).     Clarke  spent  the  summer  in 
chastising  the  fiercest  clans,  and  deeds  innumerable,  we  doubt 
not,  of  Spartan  nerve,  were  enacted  on  the  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground,"  of  which  no  record,  or  even  tradition,  has  preserved  a 
trace.     Clarke,  though  never  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  cruel, 
wrote  his  records  with  steel  and  flame,  and  left  paper  ones  to 
those  more  anxious  to  commemorate  their  own  exploits.    And 
no  traditions  excepting  those  pertaining  to  very  unusual,  or  very 
important  events,  will  take  root  in  a  new,  unsettled  country, 
where  nothing  keeps  the  same  place  long  but  the  solid  ground, 
the  hills,  the  rocks,  and  the  rivers.    Traditions  are  like  rooka— 
they  build  their  nests  only  amid  the  stable  and  the  ancient 
Well  might  John  Adams  exclaim  that  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  never  had  been  written — never  could  be 
written  1    Deeds  of  as  fierce  daring  as  that  which  took  place 

"  In  bleak  Thermopylfe^s  sepulchral  strait," 

took  place  every  month  on  the  American  borders  1  It  was 
there  that  the  stem  determination  of  the  Saxon  blood,  kindled 
into  a  more  chivalrous  warmth  by  its  Korman  infusion,  properly 
displayed  itself.  Courage,  except  in  a  few  fiery  natures,  is  a 
thing  of  habit.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  to  an  instance  on  the 
whole  American  frontier  where  the  pioneers  exhibited  an  ap- 
proach to  cowardice,  or  failed  to  fight  with  a  courage  which 
rose  to  the  ftdl  point  of  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  grapple.  The  borderers  were  used  to  this.  They  had 
been  trained  to  it.    The  same  men  brought  into  half  the  danger 
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novel  position — ^in  formal  lines,  and  opposed  to  formal  lines 
siined  soldiery,  called  upon  to  withstand  a  charge  of  horse- 
it  act  as  ingloriously  as  the  militia  did  at  Camden,  and  on 
IS  of  other  Revolutionary  fields,  North  and  South.  We  take 
at  no  sensible  man  believes  the  raw  troops  who  fought  eo 
erately  at  Bunker's  Hill,  wonld  have  made  an  equivaknt 
tance  on  an  open  plain.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  their 
ige,  and  no  detraction  from  their  renown,  to  say  this.  The 
3  peasants  who  annihilated  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Bur- 
ly at  Granson  fought  amidst  the  crags  and  fastnesses  of 

native  Alps.  Without  pushing  this  digression  by  an 
aeration  of  instances,  it  will  be  found  a  rule  that  purely 
troops  never  did,  never  can,  withstand  regulars,  other 
j8  being  equal,  except  in  instances  of  enthusiasm  or  fury,  so 

that  they  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  exceptions  which 
aid  to  be  necessary  to  prove  a  rule.  And  the  raw  soldlui' 
:en  panic-stricken  at  the  outset,  who,  after  a  little  disciplitie 
practice,  would  be  a  choice  man  in  a  forlorn  hope. 
Jlarke,  having  given  the  nearest  hostile  tribes  a  taste  of  war 
h  wonld  be  likely  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  home  for  a 
months,  renewed  his  projects  against  Detroit  in  autumn, 
plan  was  to  collect  all  the  necessary  force  and  equipments 
e  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  Wabash  broke  up  in  the  spring, 
id  it,  and  strike  Detroit  before  the  navigation  of  the  lakes 
ed  to  allow  the  British  garrison  to  receive  reinforcements 
feet  their  own  escape.     Governor  Jeflferson  at  once  laid  the 

before  General  Washington  (September  26th),  and  stated 
Virginia  could  furnish  men,  provisions,  and  every  necessary 
pt  powder,  if  it  had  the  money,  '^  or  could  the  demand  froui 
I  so  far  supplied  from  other  quarters,  as  to  leave  it  in  its 
er  to  apply  such  a  sum  to  that  purpose."  The  sum  est!- 
?d  to  be  requisite  was  about  two  million  pounds  of  tlie 
ing  currency.  As  matters  were  then  situated,  it  could  not 
ndertaken,  except  at  Continental  expense,  and  the  Governor 
Ted  the  whole  enterprise  to  the  judgment  and  determina- 

of  the  Commander-in-chief.  He  hinted  that  it  was  the 
B  reasonable  that  the  Confederacy  sustain  the  expense,  as, 
making  his  private  opinion,"  he  "  verily  believed  "  Virginia 

about  to  make  a  cession  of  a  part  of  her  western  claim, 
the  quantity  demanded  was  not  unreasonably  great,"  to 
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secure  the  general  ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  was  ostensibly  made  to  depend  on  that  cession. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  appears  in  General  Washington's 
published  correspondence.  It  reached  him,  if  at  all,  when  ab- 
sorbed in  the  events  growing  out  of  the  recent  treachery  of 
Arnold ;  and  the  Southern  campaign  soon  afterwards  assumed 
a  shape  which  rendered  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  for  the  present, 
a  secondary  consideration  to  the  public,  or  to  Virginia. 

In  September,  Governor  Jeffereon  employed  engineers  to 
make  careful  surveys  about  the  mouth  of  the  James,  on  its  south 
bank,  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Nan- 
semond  River ;  on  tlie  north  bank  of  "  the  line  of  country  from 
Portsmouth,  by  Hampton  and  York,  to  Williamsburg."  Colo- 
nel Senf  was,  a  little  later,  directed  to  take  soundings  of  the 
important  waters,  and  make  drawings  of  the  particular  places. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Governor  proposed  to  General 
Washington,  that  the  French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake, 
and  he  assigned  the  following  reasons : 

"  TJnapprised  what  may  be  proposed  by  our  allies,  to  be  done  with  their  fleet  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  I  would  beg  leare  to  intimate  to  yon,  that  if  it 
should  appear  to  them  eligible  that  it  should  winter  in  the  Chesapeake,  tbej  cto 
be  well  supplied  with  provisions,  taking  their  necessary  measures  in  doe  time.  The 
waters  communicating  with  that  bay  furnish  easy,  and  (in  that  case)  safe  tnni 
portation,  and  their  money  will  call  forth  what  is  denied  to  ours.** 

According  to  Girardin,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reason  for 
this  request,  not  here  expressed.  Gates,  he  says,  had  learned 
from  spies  that  Cornwallis  was  pressing  Clinton  for  reinforce- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  forces  "  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Portsmouth  in  Virginia,  and  establish  there  a  strong 
post ;"  and  therefore  both  General  Gates  and  Governor  Jeffereon 
applied  to  Congress  and  to  General  Washington  to  have  the 
French  fleet  winter  in  the  Chesapeake. 

We  ought  to  have  stated  earlier  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
Memoir,  gives  no  account  of  himself  or  his  measures  while  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  for  which  he  assigns  the  following  reasons: 

"  Being  now,  as  it  were,  identified  with  the  Commonwealth  itaelf,  to  write  mi 
own  history,  during  the  two  years  of  my  administration,  would  be  to  write  thi 
public  history  of  that  portion  of  the  RcTolution  within  this  State.  This  has  be^o 
done  by  others,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Girardin,  who  wrote  his  Continuation  of 
Burk*8  History  of  Virginia,  while  at  Milton,  in  this  neighborhood,  had  fm  oeftu 
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nypaperi  while  eamp^n^  it,  and  has  given  as  faithful  an  account  as  I  could 
'.    For  this  portion,  therefore,  of  my  own  life,  I  refer  altogether  to  hia 

his  18  strong  endorsement,  and  no  doubt  was  general  Iv^ 
«d.  Notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  Girardin  was  mis- 
i  in  the  last  statements  we  have  quoted  from  him,  and  that 
feflTerBon  chanced  to  overlook  that  mistake.  Otherwise,  the 
'  we  have  quoted  from  Jefferson  to  General  "Washington 
tins  a  suppression  of  the  most  important  reason  of  all  for 
ery  request  he  was  making,  that  the  French  fleet  winter  in 
''irginia  waters !  Nor  do  we  find  a  word  in  this  or  any 
letter  of  the  period,  to  justify  Girardin's  inference.  Gate:^ 
t  possibly  have  picked  up  such  a  statement,  and  transmit- 
t  to  the  Governor ;  but  it  is  clear  that  nobody  credited  it, 
tached  serious  importance  to  it,  Jefferson  continued  to 
on  aids  to  enable  Gates  to  again  make  head  against  Corn- 
3  in  North  Carolina,  and  Gates  continued  to  call  for  such 
from  all  directions,  and  to  make  every  practicable  effort 
fall  and  winter  campaign  in  North  Carolina, 
be  Virginia  Legislature,  at  its  fall  session  (commencing 
ber  16th),  made  a  strong  effort  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
bills  for  six  millions  of  pounds  were  emitted,  and  the 
c  faith  solemnly  pledged  for  their  redemption.  Each 
ty  was  required  to  furnish  a  proportionable  quota  of  clothes, 
ary  stores,  and  wagons.  Three  thousand  men  were  ordered 
drafted  for  the  Continental  service.  Even  the  pensioned 
ids  of  the  State  were  called  upon  to  do  garrison  dutr. 
and  more  efficient  provisions  were  made  for  the  pay  of 
ers  and  seamen,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
ans  of  the  fallen.  Vessels  were  armed  against  "  the  preda- 
cruisers  in  the  Chesapeake."  This  substantially  coincides 
Girardin's  summary  of  the  legislative  proceedings,  and  tlxe 
ed  words  are  his ;  but  we  do  not  find  here,  a  measure  hint- 
owards  an  anticipated  invasion,  by  Comwallis,  or  any  other 
ah  commander,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake.  Can  we 
ose  that  all  preparation,  or  direct  attempts  at  preparation, 
Id  have  been  omitted  by  this  body,  had  such  a  thing  been 
y  in  expectation  ?  Of  course,  such  an  idea  is  preposterous, 
jet  us  now  go  back  to  Cornwallis,  whom  we  left  with  h\s 
army  at  Camden,  in  the  northern  part  of  South  Carolina 
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Pausing  until  the  cooler  weather  had  restored  health  to  his 
troops,  and  made  it  possible  to  again  act  without  the  immediate 
loss  of  that  health,  he  (October  8th)  advanced  on  North  Caro- 
lina. But  a  dangerous  foe  had,  meanwhile,  been  waked  up  in 
his  rear. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had,  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Charleston  (June  3d)  issued  a  proclamation  declaring: 

**  All  paroles  giyen  to  prisoners  not  taken  bj  capitulation,  and  not  confined 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  to  be  null  and  Toid  after  the  20th  Jone ; 
and  calling  upon  the  holders  of  such  paroles  to  resume  the  character  of  British 
subjects,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  military  operations,  under  pais 
of  being  considered  and  treated  as  rebels  against  his  Majesty's  gOTernment" 

Paroles  had  been  extorted  from  the  unarmed  inhabitants 
generally ;  and  as  an  equivalent  for  releasing  them  from  these 
(or  to  save  the  trouble  of  continuing  that  system)  the  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
reconverted  into  British  subjects,  and  not  merely  required  (as  a 
parole  would  have  done)  to  remain  neutral,  but  now  to  become 
active  parricides,  or  be  executed  for  treason  I  This  was  going 
far  beyond  any  preceding  assumptions  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
very  opening  of  the  Revolution,  she  had  not  tried  and  executed 
the  rebellious  colonists  taken  in  arms  as  traitors,  but  had  treated 
?Vem,  exchanged  them,  etc.,  as  prisoners  taken  from  another 
power.  Now  she  proposed  to  execute  non-combatants,  if  they 
would  not  take  arms  against  their  country  ! 

These  "  bloody  instructions  "  were  carried  out  by  Comwallis. 
There  is  scarcely  an  old  South  Carolina  family  that  has  not  its 
tradition  of  ancestors  imprisoned,  plundered,  otherwise  out- 
raged, or  executed  by  this  relentless  soldier.  If  better  proof 
were  wanting  than  this,  that  Clinton's  proclamation  was  not  an 
empty  menace,  but  was  executed  with  terrible  literality,  it  is 
furnished  by  an  intercepted  letter  from  Comwallis  to  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Balfour,  written  soon  after  the  battle  of  Camden, 
the  authenticity  of  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  questioned 
He  wrote : 

"  I  have  giyen  orders  that  aU  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  who  bare  sub- 
scribed and  taken  part  in  this  revolt,  should  be  punished  with  the  greatest  rigor ; 
aUOf  that  those  who  will  not  turn  out,  may  be  imprisoned^  and  their  whole  proptrtff 
taken  from  them  and  destroyed,  I  have  also  ordered  that  satisfaction  should  b« 
made  for  their  estates,  to  those  who  have  been  li\jured  and  oppressed  by  them    i 
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hire  ordered,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  every  militia  man  who  has  borne 
arms  with  us  and  afterwards  joined  the  enemj,  shall  be  immediaUly  hanged,  I 
desiie  you  will  take  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  punish  the  rebels  in  the  district 
in  which  you  command,  and  that  you  will  obey^  in  the  etrietest  manner,  the  direc' 
twne  I  have  given  in  thU  letter^  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

**  CORMWALLIS. 

Yet  the  soldier  acting  on  his  own  impulses,  and  as  the  instru- 
ment of  official  orders  (if  that  was  the  distinction)  were  so  differ- 
ent, that  Gates  thanked  Comwallis  for  his  kindness  to  the 
prisoners  captured  by  him  at  Camden !  Perhaps  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  soldier  prevailed  in  one  case — while  the  aristocratic 
Marquis,  who  had  commenced  his  career  as  an  aid-de-camp  of  a 
king,  did  not  regard  unarmed  countrymen  as  entitled  to  any 
each  privileges  or  consideration.  Whatever  the  motive  of  this 
contradictory  conduct,  his  cold-blooded  cruelties  are  equally 
detestable.  If  an  unwilling  instrument,  he  deserves  hardly  the 
respect  of  that  fanatical  royalist  who  plundered,  imprisoned,  and 
hung  men  on  perverted  principle.  No  man  could  be  compelled 
to  become  an  executioner  under  the  British  constitution  and  laws, 
even  as  administered  by  George  III.  He  who  committed  sins 
against  nature  and  against  decency  to  obtain  or  preserve  mili- 
tary rank,  put  himself  morally,  and  in  the  eye  of  true  honor,  on 
a  par  with  a  paid  executioner,  or  any  other  paid  miscreant 

But  the  "  instructions  "  returned  to  "  plague  the  inventors." 
Forced  to  choose  between  active  parricide  and  outlawry,  men 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  quiet,  fled  desperately  to 
the  forests  and  morasses,  to  issue  forth  at  midnight  under  the 
leadership  of  Marion  and  Sumpter,  and  strike  terrible  blows  for 
liberty  and  vengeance.  We  cannot  here  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  some  of  Bryant's  felicitous  lines  on  the 
subject : 

"  Onr  band  is  few,  but  true  and  tried, 

Our  leader  frank  and  bold ; 
The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 
Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Out  tent  the  cypress  tree ; 
We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea. 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  yinoA, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 
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"  Woe  to  the  English  soldierj 

That  little  dread  as  near ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear ; 
When  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vun, 
And  thej  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 


"  Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marioh  leads— 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
Tis  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain ; 
'TIS  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp— 

A  moment — and  away 

Back  to  the  pathless  forest 

Before  the  peep  of  day.** 
•  •  •  •  • 

When  Comwallis  put  his  troops  in  motion  from  Camden  for 
North  Carolina,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered  Major  Fergu- 
son to  advance  from  Kinety-Six  with  his  troops,  and  a  body  of 
Tories  whom  he  had  been  disciplining,  along  the  western  skirts 
of  the  same  State,  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  Tories  ou 
their  route,  and  ultimately  to  join  himself  at  Charlottestown.  To 
cut  off  an  American  force  which  had  recently  attacked  Augusta, 
and  thence  retreated  northward,  Ferguson  deviated  from  to 
prescribed  line  of  march  towards  the  mountains,  and  he  also 
made  some  delays  which  weighed  fatally  against  him.  Bands 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  mountaineers  were  in  motion  in 
this  region,  and  they  immediately  resolved  to  concentrate  and 
attack  him. 

The  epithet  "  mountaineer "  is  usually  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  simple,  hardy,  poor  peasantry.  Those  of  whom  we 
speak  were  men  of  an  entirely  different  class — ^mostly  men  of 
property  and  family — as  conspicuous  citizens  as  any  in  their 
counties.  They  were  well  mounted,  armed  with  rifles— accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  to  dei- 
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e  riding.  They  chose  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  of 
inia,  for  their  leader,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  opened 

on  the  chase.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  band  of  out- 
1  fugitives  from  South  Carolina,  whose  eagerness  equalled 
own.     It  is  probable  that  the  Tories  under  Ferguson  under- 

the  character  of  their  pursuers.  That  officer,  at  all  events, 
ited  as  fast  as  possible  toward  Charlottestown,  and  sent 
ent  messengers  to  Comwallis  to  apprise  him  of  his  situa- 
All  these  were  intercepted.  At  the  Cowpens,  nine 
red  men  were  picked  from  the  whole  body  of  pursuers,  and 
dashed  forward  all  night  and  through  a  heavy  rain.  At 
i  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  October  7th,  they  came  in 
of  Ferguson's  force,  drawn  up  to  receive  them  on  King's 
itain,  a  wooded  eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  long,  and 
i  seventy  wide.  The  Americans  dismounted,  and  advanced 
ree  divisions  to  the  assault — but  pursuing  the  border  cus- 
in  such  situations,  of  making  covers  of  trees.  The  British 
r  made  a  heroic  defence,  again  and  again  bearing  back  his 
ants  in  front  by  charges  with  the  bayonet — but  while  one 
ion  thus  gave  way,  the  other  two  poured  in  a  flanking  fire 
eadly  to  be  withstood.  As  he  turned  on  one  of  these,  the 
on  before  driven  back  would  immediately  advance,  and  he 
again  hemmed  in.  Fortunately  for  his  troops,  Ferguson 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  they  immediately  surrendered, 

hundred  and  fifty  had  been  slain,  an  equal  number 
ided,  and  eight  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
red  stands  of  choice  arms  taken.  The  American  loss  was 
ig,  except  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  of  South  Caro 


>f  Uie  eight  hundred  prisoners,  about  seven  hundred  were 
js.  In  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  slain  or  captured  officers 
found  lists  of  executions,  by  hanging,  of  American  soldierej 
riolating  ^e  terms  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  proclamation, 
s  who  had  been  forward  in  these  proceedings,  were  among 
prisoners.  The  victors  selected  ten  of  the  most  active  and 
xious  of  these  parricides,  and  hung  them  on  the  trees  which 
'  on  the  field  of  battle. 

)omwallis  made  loud  complaints  and  threats  on  hearing  of 
execution.  General  Gates,  in  transmitting  those  complaints 
ongress,  aptly  observed : 
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**  For  what  has  been  done  by  our  people  after  the  battle  at  King's  Mountain,  I 
have  nothing  to  saj.  It  is  my  private  opinion  no  person  ought  to  be  execated,  trot 
after  legal  conyiction,  and  by  order  of  the  supreme  civil  or  military  anthoritj,  in 
the  department  where  the  offence  is  committed ;  but  I  must  confess  my  asto&iab- 
ment  at  Lord  Cornwallis's  finding  fault  with  a  cruelty  he  and  his  officers  are  ooo- 
stantly  practising.    This  is  crying  rogue  first** 

"  Supreme  civil  or  military  authority,"  was  not  much  bet- 
ter than  a  name,  in  the  locality  and  exigency  ;  and  was  quite  as 
well  represented,  in  our  judgment,  as  it  could  elsewhere  haie 
been,  in  the  intelligent  and  responsible  gentlemen — for  emphati- 
cally they  were  such — who  by  their  own  danger  and  exertions 
had  done  what  no  formally  constituted  "  authority "  was  able 
to  do ;  and  if  the  victors  of  King's  Mountain  hung  fewer  man 
than  the  documents  found  on  British  oflScers  clearly  proved  had 
been  executed  of  Americans,  by  their  orders,  they  enforced  lees, 
we  believe,  than  the  full  measure  of  rightful  and  proper  retalia- 
tion. And  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  practical  effect  of  the 
measure  was  good,  not  only  on  the  British  Lieutenant-GrenenJ, 
but  on  the  parricides  who  were  so  keen  to  scent  out,  among 
their  countrymen,  the  breakera  of  enforced  and  withdrawn 
paroles.  The  hunt  became  less  intensely  amusing,  when  it  was 
understood  that  the  hunter  placed  the  noose  that  had  strangled 
his  victim  round  his  own  neck,  in  the  event  of  his  capture ! 

The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  not  only  weakened  Comwallis 
physically,  but  it  proved  to  him  that  a  dangerous  spirit  was  ris- 
ing behind.  Its  effect  on  the  Americans  was  everywhere  visible. 
It  taught  them  what  even  undisciplined  men  could  do,  if  cour- 
age and  effort  were  not  wanting.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era,  in  the  Southern  war,  in  the  conduct  of  raw  troops,  and 
also  in  the  event  of  battles.  The  British  General-in-chief, 
instead  of  continuing  his  march  in  North  Carolina,  fell  back  to 
Wynnsborough,  a  point  from  which  he  could  protect  his  posts, 
and  awaited  reinforcements  from  the  North. 

General  Gates  was  suspended  by  Congress;  and  General 
Washington  was  directed  to  select  his  successor.  The  choice 
most  fitly  fell  upon  Greene — an  officer  second  only  in  experi- 
ence, and  in  the  wise  forecast  of  a  great  general,  to  the  illustri- 
ous Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies.  He  arrived 
at  Hillsborough  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  the  next  day 
assumed  command  of  the  Southern  Department. 
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Ls  the  automn  of  17  SO  approached,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  found 
^elf  so  far  in  a  position  of  enperiorityj  in  the  North,  that  be 
ible  to  make  a  considerable  detachment  from  his  army  to 
brce  ComwaHiB  in  the  South,  HaTing  heard  only  of  that 
[iaander-5  successes,  and  not  yet  apprised  of  the  disaster  of 
fs  Mountain,  he  had  little  doubt  Korth  Carolina  was  to  be 
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easily  overrun ;  and  now,  with  extended  views,  he  anticipated 
making  a  permanent  lodgment  on  the  Chesapeake  before  the 
close  of  the  fall  and  winter  campaign.  He  judged  that  Corn- 
wallis  would  require  little  or  no  assistance  south  of  Virginia, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  accelerate  matters  to  dispatch  his 
reinforcements  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  James,  with  orders 
to  erect  a  strong  post  on  the  Elizabeth  Eiver.*  This  would  give 
the  Virginians  employment  at  home,  enable  an  easy  cooperation 
with  Cornwallis  as  he  approached  from  the  South,  and  prepare 
for  him,  in  advance,  a  reliable  base  of  operations,  in  easy  com- 
munication with  New  York,  provided  the  opposition  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  arrival  of  the  French  aids,  should  render  it  desira- 
ble. And  it  was  Clinton's  intention  to  send  a  further  reinforce- 
ment, and  make  the  post  a  permanent  one. 

In  accordance  with  these  views.  General  Leslie  was  dis 
patched  from  New  York,  on  the  ICth  of  October,  with  three 
thousand  men.  The  fleet  entered  Hampton  Koads  on  the  23d, 
and  took  possession  of  Hampton ;  but  it  passed,  immediately 
after,  up  Elizabeth  Kiver,  and  Leslie  disembarked  at  Portsmouth 
and  commenced  the  erection  of  fortifications  at  that  point 
Tliis,  the  principal  Virginia  post  occupied  by  the  invaders  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  war,  lies  on  the  south  bank  of 
Elizabeth  Eiver,  opposite  Norfolk — and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
which  the  whole  river  actually  forms.  At  common  flood  tide, 
there  were  eighteen  feet  of  water  to.  Norfolk ;  and  sixty-gun 
ships  had  reached  it  by  lightening  to  cross  a  bar  at  SowePs 
point.  Leslie  also  occupied  Suffolk  on  the  Nansemond,  and 
thus  controlled  the  pass  between  it  and  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
which  formed  tlie  avenue  of  communication  between  the  coun- 
try east  of  that  great  morass  and  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  British  allowed  it  to  get  out  that  after  drawing  the  forces 
of  the  State  to  Suffolk,  they  intended  to  sail  up  the  Chesapeake 
for  Baltimore.     Governor  Jefferson,  however,  at  once  divined 

^  The  commanding  officer  of  the  reinforcement  (Gen.  Leslie)  was  ordered  "  to  enter 
the  Chesapeake,  and  establish  a  post  on  Elizabeth  River,  with  the  design  of  creating  a 
diversion  m  favor  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  operations  in  Korth  Carolina.  General  Leslie  wis 
to  bo  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  to  act  on  James  River,  towards  the 
Ronnoake,  bat  not  to  pass  this  latter  river  without  orders  ft-om  his  commander.  Should 
Lord  Cornwallis  meet  with  serious  opposition  in  crossing  the  Tadkin,  it  was  reoon- 
mended  to  General  Leslie  to  move  upon  Cape  Fear  River,  but  this  was  left  to  liiJ 
dl8<^retion.  Should  a  post  be  established  on  the  Chesapeake,  it  was  Sir  Henrj  Clinton's 
int^-tition  to  reinforce  it  with  more  troops." — Subttance  cf  MS.  Utter  from  Sir  Hfpni 
€UnUm  to  Lord  Charge  Germain,  November  lOth,  quoted  in  Sparke'e  Cot .  qf  Generd 
IVashington,  vol.  vii.  p.  269,  note. 
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their  true  object,  and  apprising  General  Washington  of  the 
situation  of  things  (November  3d),  he  intimated  that  the  fate  of 
Leslie's  army  hung  "on  a  very  slender  naval  force."  He  had 
already  proposed  to  Gates  to  send  a  swift  boat  from  some  of  the 
inlets  of  Carolina,  "  to  notify  the  French  Admiral  that  his  ene- 
mies where  in  a  net,  if  he  had  leisure  to  close  the  mouth  of  it" 

The  Governor  had  first  got  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  within  the  Capes,  on  the  22d  of  October.  He 
immediately  ordered  out  all  the  force  in  the  lower  counties 
which  could  find  arms,  and  stopped  such  of  the  detachments 
intended  for  the  Southern  army  as  had  not  yet  marched ;  but 
to  compensate  Gates  (yet  in  command)  he  exempted  the  coun- 
ties lying  nearest  to  him  from  the  present  levy.  Generals 
Weeden  and  Muhlenburg  of  the  line,  and  Generals  Kelson  and 
Stevens  of  the  militia,  were  directed  to  take  command  of  the 
State  troops. 

The  arrival  of  General  Leslie  probably  hurried  forward 
arrangements  which  seem  to  have  been  already  concerted  with 
Q«ieral  Washington*  for  the  removal  of  the  "  Convention  pri- 
soners "  to  Fort  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  where  barracks  were 
being  prepared  for  them.  On  the  20th,  the  British  portion  of 
them  (they  being  inclined  to  desert  and  to  correspond  with  dis- 
affected persons,  while  the  Germans  remained  quiet)  were 
ordered  forward,  with  the  expectation  that  the  remainder  would 
follow  as  soon  as  sufficient  structures  were  prepared  for  their 
reception.  The  Governor  assigned  as  a  reason  for  temporarily 
doing  now  what  he  bad  a  year  before  so  warmly  remonstrated 
against — namely,  separating  these  troops — that  safety  demanded 
their  movement  in  two  bodies,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
crowd  the  whole  into  barracks  not  more  than  sufficient  for  half 
of  them.  But  he  says,  if  their  officers  complain  at  this,  the 
second  division  can  be  moved  speedily,  and  in  that  cAse  their 
exposure  "  to  a  want  of  covering  woidd  be  justly  imputable  to 
themselves  only."  The  transfer  of  these  troops,  at  all,  to  Mary- 
land, was,  we  take  it,  a  measure  directed  by  Congress,  as  we 
know  not  on  what  other  authority  it  could  have  been  done,  or 
preparations  made  for  them  in  their  new  situation.' 

General  Leslie,  on  learning  the  course  that  affairs  had  taken 

*  See  Jeffbraon*8  letters  to  General  Waflhington,  Nov.  3d  and  8th. 

•  And  their  Qtnerai  officers  had  now  been  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  exchanged. 
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further  South,  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Charleston  for  orders,  and 
in  the  meantime  entered  upon  no  offensive  movements.  He 
obtained  a  reply  November  12th,  and  immediately  embarked, 
without  even  delaying  to  destroy  his  unfinished  fortificatiOTs* 
In  marked  contrast  with  General  Matthew,  and  with  all  the 
British  commanders  afterwards  in  the  State,  Leslie,  during  his 
short  stay  in  Virginia,  had  not  only  conducted  with  scrupubns 
humanity  and  propriety,  but  actually  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  punish  his  soldiers  who  were  guilty  "  of  wanton  and  unnecei- 
sary  devastations." ' 

Thus  the  dangerous  storm  blew  over  temporarily,  but  the 
affair  presented  another  warning  that  fell  chillingly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  intelligent  Yirginians.  If  three  weeks  had  not  sufficed 
to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  offer  the  least  molestation  to  three 
thou8'an4  invaders — whose  inaction  had  been  entirely  voluntary 
— what  would,  what  must  be  the  result,  when  the  British  Com- 
mander-in-chief so  far  discovered  his  true  policy  as  to  send  & 
strong  force  to  operate  directly  against  the  State ;  or  whm 
Oomwallis  should  put  down  North  Carolina,  and  then  take 
Virginia  in  its  turn  ?  Governor  Jefferson  wrote  General  Wash- 
ington on  the  first  appearance  of  the  late  enemy : 

*'  We  are  endeavoring  to  collect  as  large  a  body  to  oppose  them  as  we  eu 
arm :  this  will  be  lamentably  inadequate,  if  the  enemj  be  in  any  force.  It  is  morti- 
fying to  suppose  that  a  people,  able  and  zealous  to  contend  with  their  enenr, 
should  be  reduced  to  fold  their  arms  for  want  of  the  means  of  defence.  Tet  do 
resources,  that  we  know  of,  ensure  us  against  this  event  •  •  •  • 
As  to  the  aids  of  men,  I  ask  for  none,  knowing  that  if  the  late  detachment  of  tk 
enemy  shall  have  left  it  safe  for  you  to  spare  aids  of  that  kind,  you  wiU  noktnit 
my  application.  Of  the  troops  we  ihaU  raise,  there  is  not  a  single  man  who  tm 
saw  the  face  of  an  enemy." 

This  picture  proved  not  to  be  overdrawn.  General  Nelson, 
the  most  popular  military  commander  in  the  State,  possesing 
great  weight  among  one  class  by  reason  of  his  wealth  and  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
State,  and  among  another  for  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic cause,  flew  rapidly  from  point  to  point  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties, exerting  himself,  as  a  first  step,  to  secure  the  important  pass 
at  Great  Bridge.  Even  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  un- 
dertaking had  not  been  accomplished  when  Leslie  saUed  foi 

>  Jefferson  to  Washington,  Nov.  26. 
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South  Carolina.  An  almost  unarmed  people,  in  an  open  coun- 
try, without  any  advantages  for  defence,  or  for  the  concealment 
of  their  families,  is  necessarily  (however  much  authors  in  safe 
garrets  may  prate  to  the  contrary)  a  people  without  courage 
against  assailants  known  to  be  invincible  by  any  force  they  can 
oppose  to  them,  and  believed  to  be  regardless  of  all  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  The  robbery  of  all  valuable  portable  pro- 
perty, and  the  wanton  destruction  of  most  other ;  the  "  murder, 
rapine,  rape,  and  violence,"  *  which  had  accompanied  the  deso- 
lating march  of  the  first  invader,  a  few  months  before,  was  very 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  region  where 
these  scenes  had  been  enacted  I  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
only  gun  in  a  household,  and  the  strong  arm  to  wield  it,  would, 
under  such  recollections,  be  divided  from  the  women  and  child- 
rm  of  the  family,  while  they  were  wildly  flying  to  places  of 
security  ?  Are  there  not  natural  duties  to  mothers,  to  wives,  and 
to  daughters,  which  take  precedence  even  of  duty  to  one's 
country? 

An  important  question,  deeply  affecting  Governor  Jeffer- 
flon's  reputation  for  energy  and  sagacity,  thrusts  itself  at  this 
point  upon  the  thinking  reader.  He  was  now  fairly  forewarned 
of  the  defencelessness  of  his  State.  He  could  not  but  see  that 
the  tide  pf  war  from  both  extremities  was  rolling  rapidly  to- 
wards the  centre.  It  would  appear  that  he  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  least  intelligent  foe,  after  two  such  experiments,  could 
no  longer  misunderstand  the  real  situation  of  Virginia ;  and 
that  such  a  foe  would  not  long  omit  to  plant  his  blows  where 
they  would  tell  almost  equally  on  the  Carolinas,  and  where  they 
would  far  more  effectually  tend  to  break  up  the  principal 
Southern  nursery  of  raw  soldiers  and  its  principal  storehouse  of 
army  supplies.  And  besides  the  attainment  of  so  much  addi 
tional  territory  to  the  British  re-conquest,  the  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and  of  the  lower  streams  which  empty 
into  it,  especially  James  River,  could  not  but  be  the  most 
tempting  lure  to  an  enemy  possessing  common  sagacity. 

Why,  then,  did  not  Governor  Jefferson  at  once  set  about 
preparing  his  State  for  future  invasion  ?  Why  did  he  not  stud 
her  navigable  waters  with  fortresses?  Why  did  he  not  dis- 
ciplme  regiments  and  keep  them  at  suitable  points  for  prompt 

>  See  p.  246 
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action?  Why  did  he  not  hoard  up  munitions  of  war?  In  a 
word,  why  did  he  not  put  Virginia  in  the  bristling  attitude  of 
defiance  that  an  old  and  warlike  European  country  would  afr> 
sume  under  like  circumstances — ^that  England  herself  assumed 
a  few  years  afterward,  when  threatened  with  a  French  invasion! 
— every  art  of  warlike  defence  exhausted — ^the  whole  yeomanry 
of  the  land  instantly  armed  and  constantly  trained — ^beacou 
and  watchmen  on  every  headland — and  when  their  fires  should 
light  up  the  sky,  a  nation  prepared  to  convert  itself  into  an 
army,  and  to  rush  on  the  disembarking  invader? 

If  these  questions  have  not  been  already  in  a  great  measure 
answered,  we  know  not  how  to  answer  them.  Less  than  one 
militiaman — that  is,  less  than  one  citizen  between  sixteen  and 
fifty  yeare  old — ^to  the  square  mile !  Less  than  one  serviceable 
gun  to  five  militiamen  (and  consequently  to  five  square  miles) 
in  the  best  armed  region  east  of  die  mountains  I  Men  owning 
lands  and  tenements,  who  had  not  seen  a  shilling  in  coin  for  a 
year  1  An  exposure  to  external  and  interior  invasion,  by  water, 
practically  equal  to  that  of  all  England,  without  a  fortress  or 
fleet  capable  of  withstanding  a  single  frigate  I  An  open  border 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length  without  a  particle  of  defence,  and  a 
conquering  foe  roaming  at  will  on  the  other  side  of  it !  Fifty 
or  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  requisite  to  make  a.  thorough 
system  of  river  and  border  defences,  and  scarcely  as  many  thou- 
sands attainable  by  any  human  device  1 

"Would  there  have  been  any  use  in  exhausting  what  little 
money  the  State  could  raise  in  erecting  two  or  three  fortifica- 
tions, which,  unless  defended  by  the  whole  disposable  force  rf 
the  State,  could  not  withstand  for  an  hour  either  the  naval  or 
land  force  of  the  invader — and  certainly  not  both,  acting  in  con- 
cert ?  And  if  the  whole  troops  and  means  of  the  State  would 
be  required  to  man  two  or  Uiree  strong  fortresses,  what  was 
the  rest  of  the  State  to  do  at  the  same  time  for  protection  ?  Fw 
example,  inasmuch  as  the  defence  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake could  not  have  been  dreamed  of  in  face  of  hostile  fleets, 
with  ten  or  twenty  times  the  resources  Virginia  could  then  con- 
trol, the  next  most  important  works  which  could  be  erected 
would  be,  most  clearly,  those  which  would  command  the 
entrance  of  the  James.  Let  us  suppose  this  effectually  done, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  State  drained  in  the  effort.    What  then 
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d  prevent  Cornwallis,  or  some  other  British  commander, 
entering  the  State  far  inside  of,  or  behind,  such  lower 
ices  of  the  James — at  any  point  of  the  open  and  undefended 
try  between  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Eoanoke  ? 
rhat  would  prevent  any  fresh  expedition  from  New  York 
illy  sailing  round  those  defences,  by  means  of  the  York  and 
)ahannock  rivers — or  if  their  mouths  were  also  defended, 
ing  at  fifty  exposed  points,  which  may  be  readily  named, 
it  once  penetrating  behind  all  these  coast  defences  ?  If  the 
gth  of  the  State  was  concentrated  in  the  latter,  what  would 
be  left  to  protect  that  vast  interior  which  they  were 
;ned  to  protect  ?  Of  what  use,  then,  would  they  practically 
How  far  would  a  foe  dread  leaving  them  behind  him  (and 
ng  behind  him  French  fleets  into  tlie  bargain),  who,  in 
of  unforeseen  casualties,  had,  for  three  hundred  miles,  a  per- 
j  accessible  conterminous  province  to  fall  back  upon, 
h,  if  not  entirely  subjugated,  could  at  no  single  point  make 
against  the  British  forces  already  in  it  ?  Any  idea,  there- 
of defending  Virginia  by  fortifications  was  in  more 
icts  than  one  whoDy  out  of  the  question. 
>ne  inquiry  remains.  Did  Virginia,  at  this  epoch,  make 
J  practicable  effort  to  raise  and  discipline  troops  and  pro- 
military  stores  ?  for,  certainly,  nothing  could  fui-nish  any 
86  for  remissness  here.  Her  Governor  and  Council  believed 
J  effort  they  were  authorized  by  law  to  make  in  that  direc- 
was  expended.  The  Legislature,  too,  seems  to  have  believed 
id  passed  all  the  laws  which  the  circumstances  rendered 
dient — and  the  Legislature  was  made  up  principally  of  that 
of  citizens  which  was  to  suffer  most  deeply  in  case  of 
aon. 

liere  was  not  a  county  in  Virginia  where  there  was  not  a 
liting  station,  and  bounties  and  inducements  of  every  kind 
I  held  out  for  enlistments.*    These  failing,  resort  was  had  to 
18  or  conscriptions. 
L  few  figures  at  this  point  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  oi 


Ln  Act  was  pasBed  in  1779  appointing  a  recrniting  officer  in  every  county,  an<j 
;  him  a  preminm  of  $150  00  in  paper,  equivalent  to  $12  60  in  specie  for  every  enliat- 
obtained  hj  him ;  and  a  bonnty  of  $750  00  in  paper,  or  $62  50  in  specie  to  each 
i—voUh  pnviUge  of  laying  out  hU  paper  money  in  the  pubHe  store  at  hard  numf^t 
.  He  also  received  the  nsaal  donation  of  clothes  and  lands.  (Jefferson  to  Pre^ddent 
igress,  quoted  by  Girardin,  p.  425.) 
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declamation.  It  appears  bj  official  records  that  in  the  begin' 
ning  of  the  year  1780  Virginia  had  four  thousand  five  hundred 
regulars  in  tlie  field.  In  May,  the  Assembly  ordered  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  militia  to  be  drafted  into  the  regular  service,  eqoal) 
after  all  deductions,  to  three  thousand  men.  Twenty-five  hno- 
dred  additional  militia  were  also  ordered  into  Continental  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  State  had  ten  thousand  troops  (seven  thousand 
five  hundred  of  them  being  regulars)  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  one  of  them  was  retained  within  her  own  bonn- 
daries,  but  the  handful  which  guarded  the  Convention  priflonere 
at  Charlottesville.* 

An  incomplete  collection  of  vouchers  showed  that  from  Maj 
21,  1779,  to  July  19,  1780— about  fourteen  months— Virginii 
had  answered  for  the  Continent  $13,681,368  56,  it  being  an 
excess  over  the  requisitions  of  Congress  during  that  period  of 
$4,081,368.*  This  did  not  include  large  disbursements  made  by 
the  State  on  its  own  account.  It  will  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  preceding  sums  were  in  paper  money,  then  gready 
depreciated.  But  the  specie  standard  would  not  be  the  true 
one  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  expenditures  of  the  State. 
Take  one  example.  The  State  gave  a  recruit  who  enlisted  for  a 
certain  term  $750  in  paper  money — we  believe  only  equivaloit 
to  $62  50  in  specie — ^yet  that  reomit  could  buy  goods  in  the 
public  store  with  his  bounty  money,  at  its  par  value.  And  the 
State  had,  of  course,  to  procure  such  goods  with  hard  money,  (ff 
paper  money  at  merely  its  commercial  value. 

We  will  here  remark,  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
official  statement  by  General  Knox,  when  Secretary  of  War, 
and  giving  the  number  of  regulars  and  militia  called  into  fie^ 
vice  or  brought  into  service  by  the  diflferent  States  in  the  Bevo- 
lution,  does  not,  we  believe  (we  have  not  the  statement  before 
us),  approach  accuracy  in  regard  to  Virginia,  and  wo  pre- 
sume not,  in  regard  to  many  other  States.  It  could  only  have 
been  made  on  very  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  conjectural 
data,  as  we  need  scarcely  show ;  and  official  conjectures^  are  not, 
we  suppose,  more  conclusive  than  individual  ones,  other  things 
being  equal.  General  Knox,  though  a  capital  soldier,  was 
not  famous  for  profound  and  pains-taking  research.    The  means 

>  See  Governor's  Returns  to  President  of  Conffress.  Jnly  37th,  1780. 
'  See  Table  No.  2,  appended  to  Retoms  menuoned  in  preceding  note. 
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for  making  reliable  estimates  are  still  deficient,  but  they  are  far 
fiiller  than  they  were  during  General  Knox's  secretaryship. 
We  suppose  the  impression  has  obtained  that  his  statements 
were  based  on  full  and  correct  returns  in  the  War  Department, 
and  therefore  we  have  noticed  them. 

Beyond  raising  and  doing  its  share  towards  equipping  ten 
thousaud  troops,  the  Government  of  Virginia  felt  it  could  do  no 
more  at  present,  except  to  hold  its  militia  in  the  best  practica- 
ble state  of  eflBiciency.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction,  but  they,  in  reality,  wholly  failed.  What  could  be 
done  towards  disciplining  a  militia  until  those  weapons  could 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  the  use  of  which  it  was  the  business 
of  discipline  to  teach  them? 

Governor  Jefferson,  as  we  shall  see,  had  Virginia  critics,  who 
blamed  him  for  the  tise  he  (and  his  adherents  in  the  Legislature) 
made  of  the  State  troops  and  militia — but  if  they  blamed  him 
for  remissness  in  organizing  and  disciplining  either  kind  of 
force,  it  is  a  fact  of  which  not  a  trace  of  contemporaneous  evi- 
dence is  left,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  blamed  him  for  doing  too  much — and,  especially, 
for  doing  it  in  a  way  which,  they  claimed,  unjustly  and  peri- 
lously sacrificed  the  particular  interests  of  Virginia. 

What  they  found  fault  with  was  that  the  lioness  continued  to 
rnsh  on  the  hunters  before  they  reached  her  lair !  Virginia  con- 
tinued to  pour  every  enlisted  soldier  she  could  raise  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern  armies,  leaving  her  own  bosom  naked 
to  the  blow  when  it  should  be  struck.  Was  this  just  to  herself 
—was  it  expedient  ?  So  thought  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  and  so  thought  Congress.  The  Confederacy 
had  determined  to  stand  or  fall  together.  TJie  war  was  equally 
for  the  whole — as  much  for  Georgia  or  New  Hampshire  as  for 
Virginia — ^and  the  only  question  was  where  could  blows  be  best 
struck,  and  danger  best  averted,  for  the  interest  of  the  whole,  no 
matter  what  State's  bosom  was  temporarily  gored  in  carrying 
oat  this  heroic  policy. 

History  presents  constant  examples  of  nations  giving  up  a 
portion  of  their  territories  temporarily  to  uninterrupted  ravage, 
for  the  purpose  of  best  husbanding  their  means  to  ultimately 
save  the  whole.  Nay,  the  patriot  has  been  called  upon  to  him- 
self apply  the  torch  to  his  all,  to  voluntarily  cover  his  province 
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with  the  blackness  of  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
famine  between  the  inrader  and  the  more  defensible  parts  of 
his  country — and  the  patriot  has  responded  to  that  calL 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  ScTolution  to  that  momeot 
when  Virginia  was  herself  (as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion 
to  describe)  wholly  overwhelmed  under  the  tide  of  actual  inva- 
sion, General  Washington  and  Congress  never  ceased  to  call 
upon  the  Virginia  Executive  to  send  men  and  supplies  north 
and  south,  out  of  her  own  borders,  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
raised.  Was  this  a  want  of  penetration  into  the  enemy's  de»gifi 
by  the  Commander-in-chief?  Was  it  unfeelingness  or  misjudg- 
ment?  Or  was  it  the  part  of  the  mariner  who  throws  ovo^ 
board  his  treasures,  and  clears  away  the  driving  wreck,  what- 
ever the  sacrifice,  to  save  the  vessel  and  the  remnant  of  Uves 
intrusted  to  his  charge  ?  Again  we  say,  that  if  there  is  a  £ut 
in  Jefferson's  history  that  we  record  with  real  pleasure,  it  is  lu8 
unwavering  support,  amidst  lamentations  and  denunciations  at 
home,  of  the  national  and  self-sacrificing  plan  of  action  of  Gene- 
ral Washington.  And  if  there  is  a  feature  in  her  Bevolutioo- 
ary  history  which  Virginia  has  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  than 
all  othere,  it  is  this. 

Yet  candor  obliges  us  to  say  that  the  actual  difference  to  her 
between  the  results  of  this  policy  and  that  which  a  natural, 
though,  perhaps,  a  narrow  selfishness  would  dictate  and  did  die- 
tate,  was  vastly  less  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  If  Virginia 
resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  twelve  States, 
there  was  no  way  for  her  to  escape  her  share  of  danger  and 
sacrifice.  The  enemy  that  was  pressing  on  the  extremities, 
would,  if  successful,  soon  press  on  the  centre.  If  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  were  subjugated,  Virginia  would  come  next  in  the 
path  of  conquest — and  the  easier  they  fell  the  more  would  the 
enemy  be  encouraged  to  urge  forward  to  her  overthrow.  And, 
finally,  it  really  cost  far  less  to  fight  off  from  her  own  soil,  than  to 
have  her  resources  not  only  employed  to  support  her  own  troops 
but  those  of  the  enemy — ^wastefuUy,  and  oftentimes  wantonk 
destroyed  in  addition,  as  always  happens  where  an  invader  is 
his  own  purveyor — and,  lastly,  dried  up,  for  years  to  come  by 
having  her  producing  classes  driven  from  tlieir  occupations. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  it  has  been  purely  an  after-thought  tc 
accuse  Governor  Jefferson  of  remissness.    And  let  the  preceding 
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ion  be  decided  as  it  may,  on  a  cool  calculation  afterwards 
B  dollars  and  cents,  none  the  less  unselfish  and  noble  wa§ 
ction  of  Virginia  and  its  Executive.  There  are  some  things 
68  dollars  and  cents  staked  in  a  war  such  as  was  that  of 
Revolution,  as  Colonel  Lawson's  dispatches  to  Governor 
•y  had  testified  1  Tliat  man  who  stops  to  save  nothing  from 
wu  house,  but  resolutely  stands  at  the  handle  of  the  engine 
ights  the  conflagration  as  it  nears  his  dwelling,  practically 
bis  neighbor.  He,  doubtless,  keeps  in  view  that  if  he  h 
ssful,  he  saves  his  own  property — saves  it  entire,  as  lie 
d  not,  if  he  carried  oflF  his  goods  and  surrendered  his  house 
B  flamee.  So,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  controlled  by 
tnost  exacting  selfishness.  But  in  that  same  sense,  we 
ihend  that  patriotism,  and  religion,  and  all  that  is  good,  are 
oanifestations  of  selfishness. 

nd  at  about  the  close  of  1780,  Virginia  made  another  enor' 
practical  sacrifice — a  sacrifice  of  property  which  her  citi- 
believed  as  much  hers  as  her  capital — for  the  benefit  of  the 
^deration.  She  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  great  terri- 
Qorthwest  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  out  of  which  are  formed  tho 
nt  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
Govemor  JeflTerson  wrote  the  President  of  Congress  on  the 
ion.* 

do  myself  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  the  resolution  of 
ncral  Assembly  of  this  Commonwealth,  entered  into  in  consequence  of  thy 
ion  of  Congress  of  September  the  6th,  1Y80,  on  the  subject  of  the  Confede- 
I  shall  be  rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  equally 
sed  with  the  necessity  of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing  tc 
2c  equally  to  its  completion.  This  single  event,  could  it  take  pkce  shortly, 
overweigh  every  success  which  the  enemy  have  hitherto  obtained,  and 
'  desperate  the  hopes  to  which  those  successes  have  given  birth." 

another  incident  of  the  year  deserves  to  be  mentioned* 
ttel  Clarke  came  to  Richmond  in  December — burning  to 
ate  his  long  defended  project  against  Detroit.  Governor 
rson  fell  in  with  it,  and  now  for  additional  reasons  to  those 
h  had  urged,  the  year  before.  They  were  thus  stated  in  a 
r  to  General  Washington,  December  15th;  which  also 
8  how  clearly  the  writer  understood  the  dangers  whicli 
nded  over  the  State  in  other  quarters  : 

»  Jan.  17, 1781. 
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"  The  army  the  enemy  at  present  have  in  the  South,  the  reinforcements  still 
expected  there,  and  their  determination  to  direct  their  future  exertions  to  that 
quarter,  are  not  unknown  to  you.  The  regular  force,  proposed  on  our  part  to  coon* 
t^ract  those  exertions,  is  such,  either  from  the  -real  or  supposed  inability  of  this 
State,  as  by  no  means  to  allow  a  hope  that  it  may  be  effectual  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  the  scene  of  war  will  either  be  within  our  country,  or  very  neirly 
advanced  to  it ;  and  that  our  principal  dependence  is  to  be  on  militia,  for  which 
reason  it  becomes  incumbent  to  keep  as  great  a  proportion  of  our  people  as  possi- 
ble free  to  act  in  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime,  a  combination  is  forming  in  the 
westward,  which,  if  not  diverted,  will  call  thither  a  principal  and  most  valo&ble 
part  of  our  militia.  From  intelligence  received,  we  have  reason  to  expect  th&t  ft 
confederacy  of  British  and  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  men,  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  destruction  and  dismay  through  the  w^hole  extent  of 
our  frontier  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Should  this  take  place,  we  shall  certainly  lose 
in  the  South  all  aids  of  militia  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  besides  the  inhabiunts  who 
must  fall  a  sacrifice  in  the  course  of  the  savage  eruptions.'* 

This  "  militia  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge  "  was  by  far  the  best 
armed  in  the  State,  and  it  was  composed  of  the  material  which, 
with  Clarke,  had  waded  for  days  the  drowned  lands  of  tlie 
Wabash,  in  the  frosts  of  February ;  and  which,  under  Camp- 
bell, had  tested  the  relative  capacities  of  the  border  rifle  and 
bayonet,  at  King's  Mountain. 

Believing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  Governor  Jeflferson 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  Confederation  to  assume 
the  expense — but  to  leave  that  question  for  subsequent  determi- 
nation. "  To  save  time  and  an  immense  expense  of  transporta- 
tion," however,  he  asked  General  Washington  for  the  loan  of 
certain  articles  from  Fort  Pitt,  which  lay  in  the  proposed  route 
of  the  expedition.  The  express  which  bore  this  request 
returned  with  a  prompt  compliance,  witli  an  order  to  the  com 
mandant  at  the  fort  to  reinforce  Clarke  with  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  and  with  the  Commander-in-chief 's  warm  plaudits  on 
the  undertaking.  He  said,  "  he  had  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  the  post  at  Detroit  would  be  the  only  cer- 
tain means  of  giving  peace  and  security  to  the  whole  western 
frontier,"  and  that  "he  had  constantly  kept  his  eye  on  that 
object,"  but  had  been  deterred  from  acting  by  "  the  low  ebb  of 
our  funds."  *  Events  soon  transpired  which  again  prevented  the 
advance  of  this  judiciously  concerted  expedition. 

It  is  probable  that  General  Philips's  return  to  New  York 
liad  made  Sir  Henry  Clinton  still  better  aware  of  the  defence- 

1  Bparks's  Washington^  vol.  vii.  p.  341. 
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less  condition  of  the  interior  of  Virginia,  than  had  been  learned 
from  the  invasions  of  Matthew  and  of  Leslie ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  Bay  how  far  the  traitor  Arnold  supplied  him  with  infor- 
mation on  the  same  point,  but  we  may  conjecture  he  had 
wmething  to  do  with  it,  from  the  fact  that  burning  as  he  was  to 
strike  some  blow  to  gratify  his  own  vindictive  hate,  and  to  satisfy 
his  present  employers  that  they  had  not  purchased  his  defection 
too  dearly,  he  received  the  command  of  a  flying  expedition 
which  Clinton  determined  to  send  to  make  a  sudden  inroad 
up  the  James  Eiver  and  then  fall  back  on  reinforcements  with 
which,  under  another  commander,  a  more  deliberate  and  formi- 
dable invasion  of  Virginia  was  to  be  carried  on. 

The  preparations  for  embarking  the  firet  detachment  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed.  On  the  9th  of  December,  General 
Washington  addressed  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  on  the  seaboard,  apprising  them  of  the  fact  that  such  an 
expedition  was  supposed  to  be  preparing  at  New  York,  and  that 
it  was  "destined  for  the  southward,  as  was  given  out  there." 

This  circular  was  not  intended  to  produce  any  particular 
alarm  in  Virginia,  and  it  did  not.*     "  There  never  had  been  a 

*  Sec  Jefferson  to (H.  Lee),  May  15,  1826 — Congress  edition  of  Mr.  J/s  Works, 

ToL  Til  p.  444,  also  answers  to  George  Nicholas,  presently  to  be  quoted. 

^Bdge  Marrfiall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  says :  *'  So  early  as  the  9th  of  December, 
IiBO,  a  letter  from  Gen.  Washing[ton  announced  to  the  Governor  [Jefferson]  that  a  large 
enbttkation,  n^^posed  to  be  deatmedfor  the  Souths  was  about  taking  place  at  New  York." 
This  statement  is  so  worded  that  it  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  impression.  It  would 
*«•  fh)m  it  that  General  Washington,  instead  of  sending  a  circular  to  several  Governors 
North  and  South,  only  addressed  Jefferson,  and  that  instead  of  communicating  a  mere 
nmor  in  relation  to  the  destination  of  the  expedition,  he  conveyed  a  ntpposUian  (or 
vpiiioD)  qf  ku  own  on  that  point.  Such  a  supposition,  addressed  to  Jeflerson  alone, 
would  lead  clearly  to  the  inference  that  General  Washington  believed,  or  strongly  sus- 
pected, that  Virginia  was  particularly  menaced.  And  then  again.  Judge  Marshall's 
remark  that "  $o  early  as  the  9th  the  letter  announced  to  the  Oovemor^  etc.,"  nas  generally 
been  construed  to  mean  that  on  that  day  Jefferson  received  the  leiter — whereas,  it  was 
ooli written  on  that  day  from  New  Windsor  (we  think),  in  the  interior  of  New  York; 
uidir  it  reached  the  Governor  before  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards,  it  made  an  unusually 
fsick  passage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  impression  that  (general  Washington  either 
^nreyed  or  sought  to  convey  a  shadow  of  an  impression  to  Jefferson  that  he  supposed 
TirgiiQa  was  tpectaUy  threatened.  Such  circulars  were  often  sent,  as  a  matter  of  reason- 
^  precaution,  when  unusual  movements  of  the  enemy  were  discovered,  or  reported 
vith  any  show  of  truth ;  and  they  had  often  ended  in  empty  alarms.  And  there  are  very 
*rong  reasons  for  believing  that  Greneral  Washington  actually  supposed  Virginia  wa$  not 
■jen^eed  on  this  occasion.  He  wrote  Baron  Steuben,  then  raieing  Continental  forcee  in 
^vpno,  the  next  day  after  dispatching  his  circular  to  Governor  Jefferson,  and  after 
*Ihiding  to  some  a£DUn  of  no  moment  to  Virginia,  he  doted  (as  if  almost  casually)  by 
layinff: 

''  It  is  reported  f^om  New  York  that  the  enemy  are  about  to  make  another  detach- 
■ett,  consisting  of  one  battalion  of  grenadiers,  one  battalion  of  light  infantry,  one  bat- 
ttlioR  of  Heasian  grenadiers,  Knyphausen's  regiment,  the  forty-second  British,  a  draft  of 
ivtBeo  from  each  company  in  the  line,  and  two  troops  of  light  dragoons  under  Generals 
^orphaosen  and  Phillips ;  tiieir  destination  eonjfctured  to  be  eouihwtxrd.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  often,  being,  dear  Baron,  etc." 

b  this  the  way  in  which  the  Commander-in-chief  would  have  addressed  the  trust<  d 
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time  since  1777  when  such  intimations  had  not  been  hanging 
over  the  heads"  of  the  Governor  and  CounciL  "General 
Washington  always  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  convey  every 
rumor  of  an  embarkation."  Had  "similar  informations"  from 
him  ^'  and  Congress  been  considered  as  sufficient  ground  at  all 
times  for  calling  the  militia  into  the  field,  there  would  have 
been  a  standing  army  kept  up  " — a  thing  wholly  impracticable. 
The  Virginia  authorities  had,  "for  some  time  past,"  "never 
thought  anything  but  actual  invasion  should  induce  them  to  the 
expense  and  harassments  of  calling  the  militia  into  the  field,^ 
and  accordingly  they  had  not  done  so,  except  in  a  particular 
instance  in  1779,  "  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  do  this  in 
order  to  convince  the  French  of  their  disposition  to  protect  their 
ships."  It  had  been  "  inattention  to  this  necessary  economy,  in 
the  beginning,  [which]  went  far  towards  that  ruin  of  their 
finances  which  followed."  Such  were  the  reasons  subsequently 
assigned  by  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  George  Nicholas,*  for  taking  no 
unusual  steps  on  the  receipt  of  General  Washington's  circular. 
Had  he  not  been  addressing  a  contemporary  Virginian,  to 
whom  the  fact  would  be  a  necessary  inference,  he  might  have 
added  that  were  the  militia  ordered  out  at  each  of  these  con- 
stantly recurring  alarms,  they  would  soon  cease  to  obey  such  har- 
assing requisitions,  and  thus  the  State  incur  the  risk  of  being 
left  entu'ely  without  defenders  when  the  actual  danger  came. 
"  Crying  wolf"  too  often  is  everywhere  a  dangerous  policy. 

He  might  also  have  added,  that  General  Washington  per- 
fectly understood  what  had  been  the  usual  course  in  Virginia 
in  regard  to  such  intimations — that  they  simply  led  to  greater 
watchfulness,  and  nothing  more — and  that  consequentiy,  had  he 
really  believed  Virginia  was  specially  menaced,  it  would,  of 
•course,  have  been  his  duty  not  to  content  himself  with  barely 
sending  a  circular  so  generally  worded  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  it  would  induce  no  departure  from  the  usual  courBe. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail 
entered  the  capes  of  Virginia,  bearing  Arnold  and  a  force 
variously  estimated  from  sixteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  men. 

Steuben,  the  highest  officer  in  command  in  Vlrdnia,  and  who  would,  as  a  matter  d 
course,  be  intrusted  with  its  defence  in  case  of  immediate  invasion,  had  he  tupp^ftdv 
even  strongly  tutpected  that  an  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  to  imdi  tkt^ 
StaU?  . 

>  This  paper  will  be  fonnd  in  Randolph's  edition  of  Jefferson's  Works,  and  in  tkc 
Congress  edition  at  vol.  ix.  p.  215. 
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The  next  day  the  Governor  was  apprised,  through  a  letter  from 
a  private  gentleman  to  General  Nelson,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet/  but  not  whether  it  was  a  French  or  English  one,  its  force, 
or  anj  other  circumstances.  Even  if  English,  there  was  nothing 
yet  to  show  whether  it  purposed  advancing  up  the  bay  in  the 
direction  of  Baltimore,  or  up  the  James.  The  letter  promised 
further  intelligence  in  a  few  hours.  The  Governor,  however, 
immedtately  dispatched  General  Nelson  to  the  lower  country, 
"with  powers  to  call  on  the  militia  in  that,  quarter,  or  act 
otherwise,  as  exigencies  should  require ;"  but  he  "  waited  further 
intelligence  before  he  would  call  for  militia  from  the  middle  or 
upper  country."  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  following 
fact,  afterwards  stated  by  the  Governor  to  George  Nicholas : 

"  In  the  summer  of  1780,  we  [the  Executire]  asked  the  favor  of  General 
Kelson  to  call  together  the  county  lieutenants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  concert 
the  general  measures  which  should  be  taken  for  instant  opposition,  on  any  inva- 
Boo,  until  aid  could  be  ordered  by  the  Executive,  and  the  county  lieutenants  were 
ordered  to  obey  his  call"  • 

The  Legislature  was  now  in  session,  and  the  Governor 
availed  himself  of  "  the  counsel  and  information  of  the  mem- 
bers." No  further  intelligence  came  until  the  2d,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  fleet  was  hostile,  and  that  it  had  advanced 
up  the  James  to  Warrasqueak  Bay.  Acting  on  the  "  general 
advice,"  the  Governor  instantly  ordered  out  the  militia,  one 
half  from  the  nearer,  and  one-third  from  more  remote  counties 
—a  requisition  considered  suflScient  to  bring  four  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  men  into  the  field,  in  addition  to  those  called  out 
by  General  Nelson-  in  the  lower  counties.  This  was  the  num- 
ber asked  for  by  Baron  Steuben,  the  superior  Continental  officer 
commanding  in  the  State,  and  who,  intrusted  by  the  Governor 
with  the  defence  of  the  State,  was  now  present  in  Richmond, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Executive  for  that  object.  On  the 
same  day  (Monday,  January  2d,)  the  Legislature  adjourned 
and  every  member  went  home. 

Arnold  had  embarked  his  troops  in  the  lighter  vessels  of  the 

*  Jefferson  to  Washin^n,  January  10th.  Professor  Tncker,  by  mistake,  b&jb  that 
t2»  Governor  received  his  information  on  the  30th  of  December,  and  that  the  fleet 
catered  the  Chesapeake  the  day  before — Life  ofJ^enon^  toI.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Jefferson  received  his  information  of  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  on  Satorday,  Slst, 
atS  o'clock,  A.M.,  and  the  ** first  moment"  of  receiving  it,  Nelson  started  for  the  lower 
enmities.    (See  Antwert  to  Niekalat.) 
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fleet;  and  being  remarkably  favored  by  wind  and  tide,  he  soon 
began  to  ascend  the  river  about  as  fast  as  the  expresses  dis* 
patched  to  the  Governor  could  ride.    At  eight  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  the  latter  received  information  that  tlie 
enemy  were  at  anchor  a  little  below  Jamestown,  and  accord- 
ingly Williamsburg  was  supposed  to  be  their  object    At  live 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  ascertained  that 
instead  of  this,  they  had  ascended  the  preceding  evening  to 
Kennon's.    This  evinced  a  design  to  penetrate  towards  Peters- 
burg or  Eichmond,  and  the  whole  militia  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties was  ordered  out,  and  they  were  ordered  to  come  on  indivi- 
dually, without  waiting  for  any  regular  array.      On  passing 
Hood's,  two  or  three  of  the  enemy's  vessels  received  some 
damage  from  military  works  there,  but  on  the  enemy  landing 
to  invest   them,   the    garrison,   consisting  of   but    fifty  men, 
retired.     At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5tb,  the  Gov- 
ernor learned  that  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  were  drawn  np 
at  Westover.    This  showing  that  Richmond  was  their  object, 
every  nerve  was  now  strained  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  the 
public  stores  from  that  town  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
2d.    The  place  of  deposit  had  been  the  foundry  and  other 
public  buildings  near  Westham  (seven  miles  above  Richmond, 
and  also  on  the  north  bank  of  the  James),  but  now  orders  were 
issued  to  convey  what  remained  at  Richmond  directly  acro^ 
the  river.     Corresponding  orders  were  dispatched  to  Westham, 
and  Captains  Brush,*  and  Irish,  and  Mr.  Hylton,  sent  to  drive 
forward  the  work,  without  intermission,  throughout  the  night. 
The  Governor  went  to  the  last-named  place  in  the  evening,  and 
having,  by  his  jpresence,  urged  on  the  transportation  until  a  late 
hour,  he  rode  on,  seven  or  eight  miles  higher  up  the  river,  to 
Tuckahoe,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  where 
his  family  had  been  sent  that  day.     He  reached  there  at  one 
o'clock  at  night,  and  very  early  the  next  morning,  took  his  wife 
and  three  little  children — the  youngest  about  two  months  old— 
across  the  river ;  and  having  started  them  oflf  under  the  charge 
of  his  servants  for  a  place  eight  miles  higher  up,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  spurred  to  Britton's,  opposite  Westham.    Having 
given  some  orders  for  the  better  security  of  the  public  property, 
he  pushed  on  at  full  speed  for  Manchester,  directly  across  the 

>  OrBoQsh.    It  ifl  printed  both  ways. 
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r  from  Eichmond.  Before  reaching  there,  his  powerful  horse, 
1  out  by  the  severe  exertions  of  the  last  thirty-six  hours,  sunk 
ig  in  the  road/  The  Governor  carried  his  saddle  and  bridle 
is  back  till  he  reached  a  farm-house,  where  he  could  only 
in  an  unbroken  colt,  and  thus  mounted,  he  reached  Mas- 
ter. The  enemy  were  already  in  possession  of  Richmond,  and 
I  accordingly  in  full  view  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Imold  had  marched  from  Westover  (the  seat  of  the  late 
nel  Byrd,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond)  on  the  after- 
i  of  the  4th,  and  encamping  that  night  at  Four-mile  Creek, 
eached  the  Capital  about  noon  on  the  fifth.  So  suddenly 
these  events  taken  place — and  for  so  short  a  time  had 
>n  Steuben  considered  it  proper,  on  military  principles,  to 
rd  Richmond  as  the  most  probable  destination  of  the  enemy 
at  but  about  two  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of 
nel  John  Nicholas,  had  assembled  near  the  Capital ;  and 
were  mostly  from  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
^  were  not  strong  enough  to  oflfer  any  opposition,  and  did  not 
apt  it.  Richmond  was  at  that  time  a  very  moderate-sized 
ge,  undefended  by  any  military  works, 
laving  entered  the  town,  Arnold  sent  forward  Lieutenant- 
nel  Simcoe  to  the  Public  Foundry  and  Laboratory  near 
thamj  who  destroyed  such  property  as  had  not  been  sent 
53  the  river,  and  also  the  public  buildings.  But  the  bulk 
e  arms  and  more  valuable  articles  had  been  saved, 
'he  Governor  having  remained  long  enough  at  Manchester 
ake  as  good  provisions  as  were  practicable  for  the  preserva- 
of  the  public  property  and  arms  there  deposited,  rode  to 
wood's  to  meet  Baron  Steuben,  who  had  appointed  that  as 
idezvous  and  as  his  headquarters.  Finding  the  Baron  had 
eeded  to  Colonel  Fleming's,'  four  or  five  miles  above  Brit- 
,  the  Governor  followed  him  thither,  and  remained  there 
night.  Here  he  was  waited  on  in  the  evening  by  two  citi- 
of  Richmond,  who  bore  an  oflfer  from  Arnold  not  to  burn 
town,  provided  the  British  vessels  should  be  allowed  to 
J  to  it  and  remove  the  tobacco  collected  in  its  warehouses 

\i.  Jefferson's  Diary  of  these  days  would  9eem  to  make  the  dying  of  his  horse  snbso- 
to  his  arrival  at  Manchester,  but  there  must,  we  thinic,  be  some  mistake  about  thta, 
le  carelessness  of  expression.  We  follow  the  account  of  those  who  had  a  hundred 
beard  the  facts  from  his  lips,  and  those  of  others. 

Tiis  is  printed  "  Colonel  Henry,"  in  the  Congress  copy  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Diary 
loDgress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  213.)    This  is  a  misprint. 
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without  molestation.  This  proposition  was  contemptuously 
rejected.  And  at  the  very  time  the  traitor  was  sending  it, 
Simcoe  was  burning  the  public  buildings  near  Wcstham  I 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th,  Arnold  burnt  some  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  and  a  large  amount  of  private  property,  consisting 
of  rum,  salt,  and  such  tobacco  as  could  not  be  carried  off.  He 
also  destroyed  such  of  the  public  property  as  was  left  within  his 
reach — but  which  was  not  very  considerable.*  He  commenced 
his  retreat  at  noon,  and  the  next  day  again  reached  Westover. 

The  Governor  returned  to  Westham  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  public  papers.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  place  (Fine  Creek)  where  he  had  sent  his  family. 
On  the  7th,  he  continued  the  same  duties  at  Westham  and  Man- 
chester, and  passed  the  night  at  the  latter  place.  At  beven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  crossed  the  river,  and  "  resumed 
his  residence  "  at  Richmond. 

He  had  been  about  eighty-four  hours  in  the  saddle,  except 
during  short  periods  devoted  to  rapid  meals  and  scanty  rest. 
He  had  been  constantly  within  observing  distance  of  the  enemy, 
and  had  been  making  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  save 
the  public  property.  The  remark  is  not  made  invidiously,  but 
in  the  light  of  some  subsequent  events,  justice  demands  that  we 
add  that  in  this  "  crisis  of  trial,"  Governor  Jefferson  "  was  left 
alone,  unassisted  by  the  cooperation  of  a  single  public  function- 
ary— for  with  the  Legislature,  every  member  of  the  Council  had 
departed  to  take  care  of  his  own  family."* 

When  Arnold  got  back  to  Westover,  on  the  7th,  Colonel 
Nicholas  had  three  hundred  men  six  miles  above ;  General  Nel- 

1  The  public  loss  has  been  so  violently  exaggerated  by  many  writers  that  we  publish 
the  Governor's  list,  which  no  one,  we  believe,  has  either  contradicted  or  attempted  to 
make  additioru  to^  in  specified  details.  Even  Judge  MarshaU  omits  to  mention  that  my 
part  of  the  public  property  was  9avtd ! 

*^  Lost  nutamed  by  ih$  PubUe.  • 

"  The  papers  and  books  of.  the  Council  since  the  Revolution.  The  papers  of  the 
Auditors,  out  not  their  books.  Five  brass  field-pieces,  four  pounders,  which  had  been 
sunk  in  the  river,  but  were  weighed  by  the  enemy.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  anoi 
in  the  Capitol  loft.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  wagon  on  the  Brook  road.  Aboot 
five  tons  of  powder,  and  some  made  ammunition  at  magazine.  Borne  smaU  propoitioo 
of  the  linens,  cloths,  etc.,  in  the  public  store.  Some  quarter-masters'  stores ;  the  princi- 
pal articles  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  sides  of  leather.  Some  of  the  tools  in  ^ 
artificers'  shops.  Foundry,  magazine,  four  artificers*  shops,  public  store,  quarter 
masters'  store,  one  artificer's  shop,  three  wagons." 

A  great  part  of  the  powder  thrown  in  the  canal  was  saved  by  re-manuf^cturing. 
«  'These  are  Mr.  Jefferson's  words  in  a  letter  to  H.  Lee,  which  is  published,  withoal 
any  address,  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  444.    This  was  republished 
by  H.  Lee  in  his  (the  2d)  edition  of  his  father's  *' Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern 
Department  of  the  U.  S. "  (p.  204),  and  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  disputed 
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two  hundred  at  Charles  City  Court  House,  eight  miles 
*w :  two  or  three  hundred  at  Petereburg  had  put  themselves 
er  General  Small  wood,  of  Maryland,  "accidentally  there  on 
massage  through  the  State ;"  Baron  Steuben  had  eight  hun- 
l,  and  General  Gibson  a  thousand  on  the  south  side  of  James 
sr,  pressing  forward  to  reach  Hood's  before  the  enemy  should 

it.  But  the  wind,  which  had  been  due  east  to  help  Arnold 
he  river,  now  blew  a  strong  breeze  from  the  west,  and  sent 

down  with  such  speed  that  he  distanced  pursuit.  Thus, 
in  five  days  from  the  first  summons,  upwards  of  twenty-five 
dred  men  were  in  the  field,  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  and  had 
Arnold  been  signally  favored  by  fortune,  he  would  not  have 
ped  without  at  least  a  battle.  The  only  blood  shed  was  at 
d's,  where  Arnold,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  landed 
nen.  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clarke  being  near  with  an 
meed  party,  drew  some  of  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade, 
killed  seventeen  and  wounded  thirteen  at  the  first  fire ;  but 
ras  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

Juch  are  the  minute  facts  of  an  expedition,  none  of  which 
3  ever  been  disproved,  or  perhaps  ever  in  detail  denied  j* 
igh  suppressions  and  unfriendly  colorings  have  often  been 
loyed  to  give  them,  in  the  mass,  a  very  different  aspect. 
Perhaps  no  work  has  gone  so  far,  or  had  so  wide  an  influ- 
>,  particularly  among  military  men,  in  this  direction,  as 
ry  Lee's  ("  Legion  Harry's  ")  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
hem  Department  of  the  United  States."  Jefferson  used  to 
k  of  this  book  as  an  amusing  "  historical  novel."  "  Legion 
ry"  was  a  dashing  soldier,  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 

had  attractive  qualities.  Partly,  intimates  Living,  from 
eral  Washington's  early  partiality  for  Lee's  mother,  "  the 
and  beauty,"  who  was  his  first  love,  and  who  actually  (we 
eve)  drew  forth  his  first  and  only  poetry }  and  partly,  per- 
5,  from  Lee's  really  soldierly  qualities,  he  was  for  a  long 
od  a  sort  of  favorite  with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  this 
oubtedly  gave  him  a  success  and  a  standing  that  he  would 
er   have   otherwise  attained.      Unbiased  by  his  feelingSj 

VTe  have  taken  all  the  particulars  of  this  invasion  thns  far  (except  one  or  two  unim- 
ntfactsffiTenononqaestionable  living  authority)  from  Jefferson's  contemporaneoui 
^  ffom  his  letter  to  General  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1781,  from  his  answers  to  tb<3 
tioDs  of  George  Nicholas  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  1781-2,  from  his  Letter  li 
se,  May  15,  im.    (See  also  Girardin,  pp.  453,  457.) 
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we  have  no  doubt  that  Lee's  historical  statements  of  what  he 
saw  or  learned  directly  from  reliable  authority,  may  be  trusted; 
he  could  be  excessively  magnanimous  to  foes  who  were  not  pe^ 
sonal  ones ;  but  that  he  could  be  proportionably  unscrupnlous, 
the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  equally 
show.  The  former  we  leave  to  pens,  if  there  are  any  such, 
which  can  find  gratification  in  the  record.  With  the  latter,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do,  did  we  not  regard  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal fountain  head  of  those  misrepresentations  and  misconcep- 
tions concerning  this  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  which  have 
not  even  yet  died  away. 

The  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  representations  are,  that  Virginia 
was  easily  defensible  from  Arnold  and  its  subsequent  invaders; 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  ready  and  willing  to  do  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  this  end ;  but  that  the  public  spirit 
and  public  efforts  were  all  paralyzed  by  the  "  timidity  and 
impotence  of  rulers."  "  In  them "  [the  rulers]  exclaims  this 
moralizing  gentleman,  "attachment  to  the  common  cause  is 
vain  and  illusory,  unless  guided  in  times  of  difficulty  by  cour- 
age, wisdom  and  conduct !"  * 

This  writer's  calibre,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  Vir- 
ginia (where  he  was  not  in  service  at  the  time),  will  be  readily 
estimated  by  stopping  to  investigate  almost  any  of  his  separate 
assertions.  He  declares  :  "  the  face  of  our  country  [Virginia], 
intersected  in  every  quarter  by  navigable  rivers,  unprotected  by 
floating  batteries  and  undefended  by  forts,  manifested  the  pro- 
priety of  resorting  to  this  species  of  defence,  as  better  calculated 
than  any  other  within  our  command  to  curb  the  desultory 
incursions  under  which  we  had  so  often  and  severely  suffered" 
(p.  194.)  The  conclusion,  here,  would  hardly  seem  a  sequUur 
from  the  premises,  unless  Virginia  had  from  twenty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  to  at  once  expend  on  the  erection  of  floating 
batteries  and  forts,  for  no  one  would  think  of  placing  lower  the 
cost  of  thus  efficiently  defending  all  the  navigable  rivers  "inter- 
secting'^ the  State  in  ^^  every  quarter  1"  That  Virginia  could 
J  make  any  approach  towards  raising  so  large  a  sura  for  her  sepa- 

1  rate  defence,  above  what  she  was  required  to  do  for  the  Con- 

federacy^  is  a  preposterous  proposition. 

But  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  "Legion  Harry"  findfl, 

3d  edition,  pp.  194-196, 
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certainly,  a  vastly  cheaper  substitute.  He  says :  "  One  single 
legionary  corps  of  three  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  mus- 
ketry, with  a  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  accompanied  by  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  under  a  soldier  of  genius,  would  have 
been  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  the  State  from  insults  and 
injuries,"  etc.  A  "  soldier  of  genius  "  would  have  been  a  very 
desirable  acquisition,  if  he  could  have  made  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  two  thousand  men  answer  the  same  purpose  as  an 
expenditure  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  forts  and 
batteries  (just  pronounced  the  best  species  of  defence  "within 
our  conmiand "),  and  an  annual  sum  probably  exceeding  five 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  for  manning  and  provid- 
ing those  forts  and  batteries  1  And  it  would  have  been  a  feat 
for  that  number  of  men  to  put  99,032  square  miles  of  territory 
(or  61,352,  exclusive  of  Kentucky),  "  intersected  in  every  quar- 
ter by  navigable  rivers,"  above  "  insults  or  injuries,"  from  a  foe 
generally  paramount  at  sea,  and  who  could,  if  he  chose,  place 
two,  or  even  three  such  armies,  at  the  same  moment,  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  points  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  apart  from  each 
other! 

Mr.  Lee  seems  (on  the  same  page)  to  point  to  the  regular  offi- 
cers in  the  State,  "  bred  under  the  eye  of  Washington,"  and  now 
out  of  command  by  reason  of  the  "  diminished  number  of  rank 
and  file,"  as  capable  of  supplying  such  "  soldiers  of  genius."  Jef- 
ferson tried  them  all !  He  placed  these  regular  officei*s  at  the 
head  of  nearly  all  the  State  troops,  to  the  disgust  and  serious 
offence  of  some  very  influential  militia  officers.*  This  was  his 
persistent  policy.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune  to  find  among 
them  any  one  who  could  dispose  of  enemies  after  the  manner 
of  Captain  Bobadil,  though  he  found  good  and  faithful  officers 
who  received  his  full  approbation  and  that  of  their  country. 
If  he  had  sought  among  the  Virginia  commanders  out  of  the 
State,  for  this  prodigy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  he  could 
have  found  him.  The  search  would  have  had  to  be  guided  by 
conjecture,  for  although  Virginia  had  many  fine  officers,  and 
"Legion  Hiirry"  among  them,  none  of  them  had  performed 
and,  we  may  add,  never  afterwards  did  perform  any  approach 
to  such  exploits  as  Mr.  Lee  mentions  1 

To  merely  dispose  of  such  an  invasion  as  the  late  one,  com- 

>  This  was  one  of  the  strong  ingredients  in  tlie  growing  opposition  to  him. 
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manded  by  a  couple  of  such  soldiers  as  Arnold  and  Simcoe,  Mr. 
Lee  coDcludes :  "  Six  or  seven  hundred  militia,"  called  out  from 
the  neighborhood,  would  have  amply  sufficed,  if  the  Grovemor 
had  only  "  fortunately  prepared,"  by  calling  them  out, ''  on  the 
receipt  of  General  Washington's  letter,  early  in  December." 
(Here  we  have  Judge  Marshall's  omissions  converted  into  affir- 
mations !  There  were,  Mr.  Lee  feels  assured,  several  pointa 
between  Westover  and  Eichmond,  where  this  militia,  after 
less  than  its  month  of  training,  could  stop  the  largely  superior 
body  of  regulars  commanded  by  Arnold,  and  "  coiUd  hardly 
fail  to  bring  him  to  submission."  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further  an  author  who  has  fur- 
nished the  principal  staple  of  the  facts  and  opinions  on  which 
an  extensive  class  of  later  writers  and  readers  have  formed  their 
estimates  of  the  military  efficiency  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  fortunate  that,  at  Guilford  Court  Hoose 
and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lee  did  not  fight  with  the  instrument  with 
which  he  wrote ! 

Arnold  being  beyond  interception,  after  leaving  Hood's, 
dropped  more  slowly  down  the  James,  touching  at  Cobhamj 
Smithfield,  and  Mackay's  Mills,  to  plunder  and  destroy.  He 
reached  Portsmouth  on  the  20th,  and  commenced  intrenching . 
himself  immediately  on  the  site  of  General  Leslie's  abandoned 
works.  By  this  time,  full  four  thousand  Virginia  militia  were 
in  the  field.  But  they  were  in  no  condition  to  attack  a  fortified 
place  defended  by  shipping,  nor  was  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
country  uncovered  to  another  sudden  blow,  if  reinforcements 
from  New  York  should  put  Arnold  in  a  condition  to  hazard  it 
The  militia,  therefore,  were  divided  into  three  principal  encamp- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  covering  important  points,  and  of  being 
ready  to  act  as  circumstances  should  require.  They  were 
placed  at  Cabin  Point,  Williamsburg,  and  Fredericksburg, 
respectively  under  the  command  of  Generals  Steuben,  Nekon, 
and  Weedon. 

Governor  Jefferson  felt  that  the  danger  had  just  begun. 
His  painful  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  actual  helplessness  of  his 
State,  found  various  expressions  in  his  official  communications 
at  this  period.    In  answer  to  a  requisition  of  Congress  to  send 

>  If  the  carious  reader  will  torn  to  the  description  of  the  gronnd  by  which  l£r.  Lm 
demonstrates  this  proposition  (p.  196),  he  will  probably  be  profonndly  amused! 
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isions  to  feed  the  Convention  prisoners  in  Maryland  ^  he 
e  the  president  of  that  body,  January  15th : 

Yoa  cannot  be  unapprised  of  the  powerful  armies  of  our  enemj,  at  this  time, 
!  and  the  Southern  States,  and  that  their  future  plan  is  to  push  their  sticoesAos 
same  quarter,  by  still  larger  reinforcements.  The  forces  to  be  opposed  to 
must  be  proportionably  great,*and  these  forces  must  be  fed.  By  wham  are 
.0  be  fed  ?  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  annihilated,  at  least  ay  to  us. 
♦  *  •  Instead  of  sending  aids  of  any  klod  to  the 

WArdy  it  seems  but  too  certain  that  unless  yery  timely  and  substantial  a^si^nnDce 
:eived  from  thence,  our  enemies  are  yet  far  short  of  the  ultimate  lenn  of 
juccesses." 

•  •  *  4r 

[  am  far  from  wishing  to  count  or  measure  our  contributions  by  the  roquiai- 
3f  Congress.  Were  they  ever  so  much  beyond  these,  I  should  readily  strain 
m  aid  of  any  one  of  our  sister  States.  But  while  they  are  so  far  short  of 
calls  to  which  they  must  be  pointed  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  b^  great 
plication  to  divert  them  to  any  other  purpose ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
me  perfectly  within  the  line  of  duty,  when  I  ask  a  reyisal  of  thb  requi- 

le  wrote  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress,  Jannarj^  18th: 

nie  loss  of  powder  lately  sustained  by  us  (about  fire  tons),  together  with  the  I 

tics  sent  on  to  the  southward,  have  reduced  our  stock  very  low  indeed.    We  I 

»  Congress,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  (previous  to  our  issues  for  tlto 

smarmy),  about  ten  tons  of  powder.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  procure  | 

ler  from  the  Board  of  War,  for  any  quantity  from  five  to  ten  tons,  to  be  geut 

oediately  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  to  inquire  into  and  linstivn, 

time  to  time,  the  execution  of  it    The  stock  of  cartridge  paper  is  matlj 

sted." 

'o  General  Washington,  February  8th : 

Phe  fatal  want  of  arms  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  bring  a  greater  force  into 
lid  than  will  barely  suffice  to  restrun  the  adventures  of  the  pitiful  body  of 
bey  have  at  Portsmouth.  Should  any  more  be  added  to  them,  tbia  country 
i  perfectly  open  to  them,  by  land  as  well  as  water.*^ 

'o  the  same,  February  12th : 

kron  Steuben  transmits  to  your  Excellency,  a  letter  from  General  Gro^QG,  hy 
you  will  learn  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  that  quarter  s\t\cq  tlio 
of  Colonel  Tarleton  by  General  Morgan.  These  events  speak  be^t  for 
elves,  and  no  doubt  will  suggest  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  pr^retit  tlio 
sive  losses  of  State  after  State,  to  which  the  want  of  arms  and  of  i^  regular 
7,  seems  more  especially  to  expose  those  in  the  South.** 

'o  General  Gates.  February  17th : 
^L— 20 
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"  I  hkTe  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  aids  of  all  kinds,  bat  esp^ 
cUllj  of  orma,  c^er  sint&  the  middle  of  summer.  Tbe  speaker,  Harrison,  is  gone  to 
be  hf^rd  on  tliaL  Bubject,  Jiistice,  indeed  requires  that  we  should  be  aided  powe^ 
fully.  Yet,  if  thay  would  repay  us  the  arms  we  have  lent  them,  we  shoold  gire 
the  enemy  trouble,  though  abandoned  to  ourselves.*' 

In  this  moment,  when  the  fature  lowered  so  portentously 
over  Virginia,  *' abandoned  to  herself,"  Governor  Jefferson 
received  intelligence  from  General  Greene  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Oowpens,  that  he  (Greene)  was  flying  before  Cornwallis,  who 
was  furiously  pressing  on  his  rear  to  drive  him  to  an  unequal 
battle*  The  Governor  immediately  ordered  seven  hundred 
mountain  riflemen  from  the  region  which  had  furnished  troops 
for  King's  Mountain ,  five  hundred  common  militia,  and  fire 
hundred  recruits  assembled  at  Chesterfield  Court  House,  to 
advance  at  once  to  North  Carolina  for  the  succor  of  Greene.* 

During  the  month  of  January,  Governor  Jefferson  concerted 
an  attemptj  w^ith  General  Muhlenburg,  to  seize  the  person  of 
Amoldj  and  the  former  offered  five  thousand  guineas*  to  the 
party  which  should  bring  him  off  alive.  (Our  ancestors  did  not 
hire  assassins!)  But  the  miserable  parricide  seems  to  have 
anticipated  some  euch  attempt.  He  kept  close  in  his  quarters 
at  Portsmouth,  or  moved  forth  only  when  strongly  guarded. 
During  iiia  further  stay  in  Virginia,  the  daring  courage  which 
had  appeared  to  court  death  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  and 
before  the  British  intrenchments  at  Saratoga,  seems  to  have 
given  place  to  an  excessive  caution. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  The  attempt  of 
Sergeant  CJiampe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  who,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  coraraander  and  of  General  Washington,  apparently  fled 
to  the  British  camp  m  a  deserter,  to  bring  off  Arnold,  is  familiar 
to  all  readers.  K  taken,  Arnold's  shrift  would  have  been  a 
short  one.  When  Lafayette  was  sent  (as  we  shall  presently  aee) 
to  Yirginia,  he  was  directed  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  in 
case  of  the  capture  of  Arnold,  "  to  execute  him  in  the  most 
summary  way/'  ■ 

Before  the  close  of  January,  1781,  the  southern  mountain- 
eers of  Virginia,  and  their  confederates  in  the  adjoining  regiwis 

*■  Girardin,  p.  490. 

■  A  largo  abate,  if  iiot  the  whole,  of  this  sum  was  donbtless  to  be  ftanuBhed  by 

*  Wasitiin^toQ  to  Lflftifetie,  Feb.  20, 1781. 
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"forth  Carolina,  had  struck  one  of  their  usually  decisive 
ITS  on  the  Indian  border.  The  Cherokees,  occupying  exten- 
regions  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
rivers,  and  further  south,  had  been  alienated  from  the 
ted  States  by  British  emissaries,  and  a  season  of  uncommon 
•ess  had  ripened  this  feeling  into  one  of  active  hostility, 
emor  Jefferson  dispatched  an  officer  to  them  to  propose  that 
putation  of  their  chiefs  visit  the  national  capital  and  lay 
r  supposed  grievances  before  Congress.  But  the  message 
red  too  late.  The  barbarous  rites  had  been  performed 
ih  announced  that  they  would  immediately  take  the  war 
.  The  Virginia  and  Carolina  borderers  did  not  wait  to  be 
3ked  in  their  homes.  Assembling  under  Colonel  Campbellj 
bero  of  King's  Mountain,  they  suddenly  descended  upon  the 
an  territory.  Their  success  was  complete.  Few  of  the 
rokees  were  killed  or  taken,  as  they  fled  before  their  assail- 
.  But  all  their  towns  and  stores  on  the  Upper  Tennessee 
5  destroyed ;  and  Colonel  Campbell,  in  dictating  terras  of 
e  to  them,  by  the  directions  of  Governor  Jefferson  retained 
right  to  erect  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Holston  and 
lessee  rivers.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
jress  for  its  erection,  the  spot  being  out  of  the  limits  of  Vir- 
i.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  fort  was  built,  and  it 
ed  an  effectual  bridle  on  the  Indians,  and  preserved  hence- 
.  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  Eastern  Vir- 
I  and  the  Mississippi.* 

loon  after  succeeding  General  Gates  in  the  command  of 
Southern  Department,  General  Greene  had  directed  that 
ement  of  General  Morgan's  which  brought  on  the  battle  of 
pens,  between  the  latter  and  Tarleton,  on  the  17th  of  Janii- 
The  Virginia  troops  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  this 
iant  and  successful  action.  Both  joyfully  and  sadly^ 
3ral  Stevens  wrote  Goveraor  Jefferson  concerning  it  (Janu- 
24th) : 

[n  my  former  letters,  I  informed  you  what  troops  Morgan^s  command  \rn$ 
}8ed  of.  They,  in  general,  behaved  well ;  though  it  adds  greatly  to  my  satis ' 
D  that  the  detachment  of  Virginia  militia  under  the  immediate  command  of 
t,  are  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  applause  for  their  behavior  on  that  day, 

efferson  to  Washington,  Feb.  17 ;  to  Colonel  Campbell,  Feb.  17 ;  and  see  GirardJT 
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This  I  hope  will  wipe  off  some  of  the  stain  of  the  16th  of  August.  I  am  tralj 
unfortunate,  as  I  could  not  partake  in  the  doing  of  it ;  and  am  rendered  now  much 
more  so,  as  I  have  not  the  smallest  glimpse  of  hope  left  of  doing  anything  in  that 
waj  with  those  men,  who  are  under  my  immediate  command,  as  their  time  ia  just 
about  expiring,  and  I  am  ordered  to  march  in  the  morning  to  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  and  conduct  them  to  Virginia.  I  must  endeaTor  to  reconcile  myself 
to  my  hard  fate.  Colonel  Washington,  of  the  cavalry,  distinguished  himself  in  a 
particular  manner.  He,  with  only  fifty  horse,  charged  the  enemy's  cayalry  and 
drove  them." 

Cornwallis,  reinforced  by  LesKe,  was  but  twenty-five  mUes 
from  the  Cowpens  when  the  battle  took  place,  and  he  pressed 
rapidly  forward  in  pursuit  of  Morgan.  His  van  reached  the 
west  bank  of  the  Catawba  at  nightfall,  but  two  hours  after  the 
Americans  had  passed  over.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  night 
rendered  the  river  unfordable  for  two  days,  and  Morgan  made 
good  his  retreat.  Greene  soon  took  command  of  his  detach- 
ment, Morgan  retiring  on  account  of  ill-health ;  *  and  he  em- 
ployed himself  actively  in  effecting  a  junction  between  the  divi- 
sions of  his  army.  It  was  with  Morgan's  prisoners,  taken  at  the 
Cowpens,  that  Stevens  was  ordered  to  Virginia  by  Greene,  when 
he  wrote  Governor  Jefferson  the  letter  just  quoted  from.  But 
he  was  subsequently  recalled,  and  the  prisoners  were  escorted 
onward  by  a  body  of  North  Carolina  militia. 

Cornwallis  forced  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,  February  Ist, 
and  Greene  then  commenced  that  retreat  of  two  hundred  mil^ 
conducted  in  the  depth  of  winter,  before  an  entirely  superior 
force,  and  commaded  by  as  energetic  a  soldier  as  Britain  ever 
sent  to  America,  which  is  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  Southern  war.  It  was  a  miracle  in  the  military  art  that  he 
escaped ;  and  it  required  almost  physical  miracles  in  the  action 
of  the  elements,  to  save  him.  The  van  and  rear-guards  of  the 
hostile  armies  were  often  in  sight,  and  twice,  at  least,  a  sudden 
torrent  of  rain  and  a  sudden  rise  of  a  river  the  moment  Greene 
had  crossed  it — as  happened  in  the  case  of  Morgan  on  the  Ca- 
tawba— gave  the  Americans  time  to  gain  on  their  better  pro- 
vided pursuers.  The  shoes  of  Greene's  men  were  worn  out, 
their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  there  was  not  more  than  one 
blanket  for  four."  On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February,  he 
threw  his  exhausted  troops  over  the  Dan  into  Virginia,  with 

*  He  appears  to  have  been  suffering  firom  ri^enmatism.    (See  £m*«  Afanocn,  etc 
on  this  subject,  p.  139.) 

'  Lee's  Memoirsi  etc.,  p.  148. 
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le  feelings  with  which  the  dweller  amidst  wildernesses,  cha&ed 
Y  furious  beasts  of  prey,  finally  reaches  the  door  of  his  own 
abitation.      And  here  Cornwallis's  pursuit  terminated. 

Some  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  particularly  the  rifles,  had 
erformed  most  effective  service  at  the  passage  of  the  Yadkin, 
at  soon  after  that  stream  was  crossed,  Stevens's  corps  gave  evi- 
3nce  of  their  former  demoralization.  Their  time  was  now  out, 
id  though  Greene,  says  Girardin,  could  scarcely  muster  eight 
andred  men  fit  for  action — including  Stevens's  corps — and 
longh  Stevens  paraded  them  and  implored  them  to  remain  ior 
few  days  until  a  junction  could  be  formed  with  General 
Auger's  division — they  sullenly  refused.  They  were  accordingly 
larched  to  Pittsylvania  Court  House,  and  discharged  after  their 
•ms  were  secm-ed.  Stevens,  therefore,  did  not,  from  the  Yad- 
n,  share  in  the  honorable  dangers  of  Greene's  retreat. 

The  people  of  Halifax — the  Virginia  county  entered  by  the 
)uthem  army  on  its  retreat  over  the  Dan — received  the  fugl- 
ves  with  open  arms,  and  lavished  on  them  e^ery  hospitality, 
blunteers  from  that  and  the  neighboring  counties  (where 
Sevens,  since  his  return,  had  also,  by  the  orders  of  the  Virginia 
xecutive,  been  organizing  and  disciplining  forces),  prepared 
•  join  Greene's  standard.  "There  was  no  restraint  on  the 
imbers  tliat  embodied,"  wrote  Jefferson  to  Washington  (Febra- 
7  26th),  "  but  the  want  of  arms." 

Cornwallis,  after  resting  one  day,  turned  his  army  towards 
illsborough.  North  Carolina  was  now  apparently  substaii- 
ally  subjugated.  Its  numerous  Tories  were  rising  in  all 
irections.  Seven  independent  companies  of  these  were  raised 
I  a  day,  and  large  bodies  were  organizing  on  Haw  Kiver.* 
o  give  time  to  complete  these  movements,  and  to  formally  tq 
jtablish  a  royal  government,  was  the  object  of  the  British  com 
lander. 

Greene  determined  to  follow,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in 
le  following  letter  to  Governor  Jefferson  : 

"  When  the  enemy  first  took  their  departure  from  the  Dan,  they  had  every 
t)5pect  of  great  reinforcements  from  the  Tories  of  Carolina ;  and  I  reflected  thai, 
they  were  permitted  to  roam  at  large  in  the  State,  it  would  indubitably  irtprosi 
iO  idea  of  conquest  upon  the  minds  of  the  disaffected,  and,  perhaps,  occafrmi^ 
1096  who  were  warering  in  their  sentiments,  to  take  a  decisiye  and  active  pnrt 

>  ManhaU. 
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against  as.  I  infltantly  determined  (as  the  most  effectual  measure  to  preyent  it)  to 
advance  into  the  State  without  waiting  for  those  reinforcements  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Virginians  at  that  time  seemed  to  promise  me.  It  was  necessary  to 
convince  the  Carolinians  that  they  were  not  conquered ;  and  by  affording  imme- 
diate protection  to  their  property,  to  engage  the  continuance  of  their  confidence 
and  friendship." 

Candor  compels  us  to  add  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  mentioned  by  Governor  Jefferson  to  General 
Washington — and  on  which,  it  would  seem,  General  Greene 
had  founded  many  expectations — proved  very  evanescent  On 
the  10th  of  May,  the  latter  again  wrote  Jefferson  : 

'*  Every  day  has  given  me  hopes  of  being  stronger,  but  I  have  been  as  con- 
stantly disappointed;  The  militia,  indeed,  have  flocked  to  me  from  various  quI^ 
ters,  and  seemed  to  promise  me  as  much  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  they  soon  get  tired 
with  difiBculties,  and  go  and  come  in  such  irregular  bodies,  that  I  can  make  no 
calculations  on  the  strength  of  my  army,  nor  direct  any  future  operations  that  can 
ensure  me  the  means  of  success." 

These  remarks  were  applied  equally  to  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  militia.  There  was,  doubtless,  greatly  too  much 
truth  in  them — for  Greene's  statements  are  always  perfectly 
reliable ;  but  few  of  the  commanders  in  the  regular  line,  had 
much  patience  with  the  desultory  movements  of  militia,  or 
could  make  sufficient  allowances  for  them.  Very  soon  after 
the  above  letter  was  written,  Greene  was  reinforced  by  upwards 
of  a  thousand  Virginia  militia  who  did  not  get  "  tired  with  diffi- 
culties," and  who  proved  themselves  men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  first  affair  of  consequence  between  the  hostile  forces 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  February.  Lee's  legion,  two  Mary- 
land companies,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  North 
Carolina  militia,  under  Brigadier  Pickens,  were  sent  to  act 
against  a  body  of  Loyalists  who  had  risen  on  the  Haw,  aud 
against  Tarleton,  who  had  gone  to  escort  the  former  to  the 
British  camp.  Lee  came  upon  these  Tories  four  hundred  strong, 
and  was  mistaken  by  them  for  Tarleton.  He  kept  up  the  delu- 
sion, listening  to  their  loyal  professions  until  his  dispositions 
were  completed,  and  then  instantly  charged.  Ninety  of  the 
Loyalists  were  killed,  and  most  of  tlie  survivors  wounded.  Tlie 
Americans  lost  not  a  man,  and  only  one  horse.  Lee  was 
accused  of  cruelty,  and  of  having  imitated  the  conduct  of  Tarle- 
ton at  the  Waxhaws,  in  refusing  quarter.    Steadman  declares 
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that  the  Loyalists  "  called  out  for  quarter,  but  no  quarter  was 
granted,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  them  were 
inhumanly  butchered  while  in  the  act  of  begging  for  mercy." 
We  have  followed  Lee's  statement  of  the  number  slain,  and  he 
justified  his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  necessity.*  His  country- 
men, generally,  we  believe,  have  accepted  that  justification. 
Whether  they  have  stopped  to  nicely  weigh  the  "  necessity  "  of 
the  case,  we  cannot  say ;  we  suspect  they  have  usually  put  their 
decision  on  the  broader  ground  of  a  merited  retaliation." 

Greene,  having  at  length  received  reinforcements  which 

*  Lee  sajB  in  his  Memoir  (p.  156} : 

"  During  this  saddeD  rencontre,  in  some  parts  of  the  line  the  cry  of  mere  j  was  heard, 
coopled  witli  assurance  of  heing  onr  best  friends;  bat  no  expostnlation  conld  be 
admitted  in  a  conjonctore  so  critical.  Hamanity  even  forbade  it,  as  its  first  ini unction  is 
to  take  care  of  ^oar  own  safety ;  and  our  safety  was  not  compatible  with  tnat  of  the 
soppiicantB,  until  disabled  to  offend." 

*  Lee  does  not  (so  far  as  we  have  observed)  give  the  numbers  en|^ed.  It  would 
appear  from  Girardin  that  ihe  Tories  numbered  four  hundred  (p.  483).  Marshall  says  the 
North  Carolina  miHtia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  American  force,  numbered  **  between 
three  and  four  hundred*'  (vol.  i.  p.  409).  He  gives  no  farther  numbers,  and  pronounces 
tlus  *' terrible  carnage*'  an  ** unavoidable  one."  He  puts  the  Lovalist  loss  at  '^more 
than  one  hundred."  Lee  says  the  North  Carolina  militia  were  **  of  the  best  sort,**  and 
were  riflemen.  He  speaks  of  them  as  ^^half  of  our  vnfmUry'*  on  this  occasion.  In 
addition  to  them,  were  the  infantry  of  the  legion  and  **  two  companies  of  the  veterans  of 
Karyland,  under  Captain  Oldham."  And  finally,  there  was  the  cavalry  of  the  Legion.  If 
we  may  trust  these  several  accounts,  then,  the  Tories  were  probably  opposed  to  as  many 
or  more  than  their  own  number  or  regulars^  and  nearly  as  many  more  militia.  They 
were  "  mounted  like  our  militia,*'  and  armed  with  "  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.**  They 
were  carefully  hemmed  in  on  ever^  side,  while  Lee  was  passing  **  along  the  line  at  the 
head  of  the  column  with  a  smilmg  countenance,  dropping,  occasionally-,  expressions 
complimentary  to  the  good  looks  and  commendable  conduct  of  his  loyal  friends.  From 
Lee's  saying  that  their  guns  were  on  their  shoulders,  with  the  muzzles  opposite  his 
cavalry— and  that  *'  in  the  event  of  discovery,  they  must  have  changed  the  direction 
before  they  could  fire— a  motion  not  to  be  performed^  toith  a  body  cf  dragoons  close  in  with 
their  horses'  heads,  and  their  swords  drawn^**  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they  were  charged 
in  this  situation.  They  were  completely  surprised,  and  if  they  had  offered  any  serious 
resistance,  the  other  side  would  have  hardly  escaped  without  the  loss  of  a  smgle  man. 

It  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  this  *'  terrible  carnage  "  was  **  unavoidable  ;" 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  countrymen,  in  justifying  the  transaction,  have 
pronounced  it  a  necessary  retaliation,  instead  of  a  necessary  carnage,  without  waiting 
to  ask  nicely  whether  retaliation  should  have  been  inflicted  by  Lee  or  by  a  superior 
officer  near  by,  in  efficient  command,  and  from  whose  army  Iiee*s  force  was  a  detach- 
ment, sent  out  with  no  such  orders.  In  this  respect,  there  was,  morally,  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  this  case  and  the  execution  at  King's  Mountain.  But  at  King's 
Monntam  the  ^'execution**  was /orma% such;  while  the  '* carnage*'  of  (Aese Loyalists 
wa&  ostensibly,  in  battle. 

Lee  declares  that  he  had  concluded,  after  completing  all  his  arrangements,  to  make 
known  his  real  character  to  the  Loyalists,  and  then  give  them  *^  solemn  assurance"  of 
^ty,  '^  with  the  choice  of  returning  to  their  homes  or  of  taking  a  more  generous  part, 
bjr  aniUng  with  the  defenders  of  their  common  country  against  the  common  foe." 
'*  Grasping  Pyle  [the  Loyalist  leader]  by  the  hand,  Lee  was  in  the  act  of  consummating 
his  plan,'^  he  says,  when  the  enemy's  left,  discovering  Pickens's  militia  in  ambush, 
''bc^an  to  fire  upon  the  rear  of  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Eggleston,"  and 
''  th&  officer  instantly  turned  upon  the  foe,  as  did  immediately  after  the  whole  column !" 
The  fire  on  Eggleston  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  ^erv  fatal  one !  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  "  conjuncture  so  critical."  that  "  humanity  forbade  "  "cries  of 
mercy"  to  be  answered  in  any  other  way  than  oy  the  sabre,  the  bayonet,  and  the  riflc^ 
until  scarce  an  enemy  was  left  unkiUed  or  unwounded  I 

In  a  word,  it  seems  to  us  the  most  transparent  nonsense  to  attempt  to  put  in  an;^ 
other  plea  or  pretence  for  this  occurrence,  than  the  terrible  though  sometimes  pecessary 
plea  of  retaliation. 
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considerably  increased  his  army,  determined  to  offer  battle  to 
Comwallis.  The  armies  met  a  few  miles  from  Guilford  Court 
House,  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  Virginia  regulars  and 
militia  appear  to  have  comprised  more  than  half  of  Greene's 
army,*  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  Maryland  regiment,  to 
have  done  nearly  all  the  fighting."  Stevens  here  had  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  see  his  militia  stand  firm,  until  0T€^ 
powered.    Then  himself  severely  wounded,  he  ordered  a  retreat 

Greene  had  double  the  force  of  the  foe,  his  choice  of  ground, 
fresh  troops,  and  entirely  the  superiority  in  firing.  The  Britifih 
loss  was  double,  and  included  about  one-third  of  its  entire  force. 
Cornwallis  had,  however,  the  best  material,  his  troops  being 
veteran,  while  of  Greene's  four  regular  regiments,  three  were 
late  recruits,  only  sprinkled  with  a  few  old  soldiers. 

It  is  but  doing  the  British  commander  justice,  however,  to 
say,  that  in  rushing  as  he  did  to  the  attack  (as  if  he  supposed 
his  opponent  might  change  his  mind  and  decline  the  battle)  and 
in  the  undaunted  gallantry  with  which  he  foxight  on  with  hk 
troops  reduced  to  a  handful,  until  he  drove  the  Americans  from 
the  field,  he  emulated  the  best  feats  which  the  stubborn  courage 
and  admirable  physical  stamina  of  Englishmen  have  placed  in  a 
record,  which  is  full  of  glorious  exploits.  He  exhibited  no 
exquisite  manoeuvring — seems  to  have  aimed  at  none — ^but  sim- 
ply laid  on  with  the  iron  will  and  unflinching  muscle,  with 
which  the  followers  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  laid 
on  at  Cressy.  But  he  would  have  purchased  his  victory  moet 
dearly  if  only  one  man  he  lost  here  had  fallen.  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Webster  was  mortally  wounded. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  mere  "  layman  "  to  see  exactly  why  it 
was  necessary  for  Greene  to  lose  this  field.  He  fought  with 
his  usual  courage  and  conduct,  and  neither  of  these  have  ever 
been  doubted  by  his  countrymen.  Had  his  regulars  formed 
his  first  line,  flanked  with  the  same  deadly  sharp-shooters  and 
cavalry — ^his  militia  forming  the  reserve — ^it  would  seem  to  an 

>  Greene's  army  was  formed  into  three  lines,  the  first,  two  North  Carolina  militia  nf^ 
ments ;  the  second,  two  Vii^finia  mUitia  regiments  (under  Stevens  and  Lawson) ;  the  tbM 
two  Virginia  and  two  Maryland  regiments  of  regulars.  Strone  corps  of  obserratk* 
composed  principally  of  Virginia  regular  cavalry  and  rifle  militia,  were  posted  on  eacl 
winir. 

<  The  first  line  acted  over  the  scene  of  Camden— the  second  fought  well,  and  mta 
ordered  to  retreat— and  of  the  third  line,  one  of  the  Maryland  regiments  most  mm- 
conntably  feU  into  a  panic  and  fled.  The  parties  on  each  flank  fought  desperately  to  Of 
last. 
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inexperienced  eye  that  Comwallis  must  have  been  crushed  at 
the  outset.  Why  the  militia  should  have  been  drawn  out  in 
front  here,  as  at  Camden,  and  so  many  other  Eevolutionary 
fields — merely  to  be  dispersed  like  chaff  and  demoralized  as 
soldiers  for  the  future* — their  very  arms  often  being  thrown 
away  and  lost — (and  it  is  wonderful  that  this  constantly  recur- 
ring scene  did  not  oftener  shake  the  regulars  in  reserve)— it  sur- 
passes one  ignorant  of  military  affairs  to  say. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  follow  the  career  of  Greene  further. 
Whether  the  Virginia  Executive  supported  him  efficiently  let 
such  facts  as  we  have  given  declare.  Lee  (or  his  editor  and 
commentator)  conveys  the  idea,  we  think,  that  Greene  himself 
thought  differently.  This  must  be  a  mistake.  The  distin- 
guished biographer  of  General  Greene  (Judge  Johnson),  who, 
from  his  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  of  Greene's  military 
career,  and  from  (we  suppose)  a  full  inspection  of  his  papers, 
ought,  certainly,  to  be  quite  as  well  apprised  of  his  opinions  as 
any  other  man,  thus  speaks  of  Jefferson's  official  action  at  this 
period: 

**  Neyer  did  an  officer  of  the  United  States  experience  more  cordial  and  zealous 
sopport  than  that  which  Greene  received  at  this  time  from  Governor  Jefferson. 
That  the  GoTemor^s  office  in  another  quarter '  should  have  been  less  ready,  less 
judicious,  or  less  efficient,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Every  requisition  of  the 
commanding  general  was  promptly  complied  with ;  the  militia  of  the  neighboring 
coonties  ordered  into  the  field,  and  several  active  and  spirited  measures  pursued  for 
replenishing  Washington's  corps  of  horse.  Indeed^  U  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hU 
pojmlaritif  was  at  thU  time  greatly  affected  by  charges  of  his  having  done  too 
nwek ;  and  if  we  suppose  his  efforts  in  other  quarters  to  have  been  met  with  the 
same  querulous  spirit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  a  cause  why  there  was  not  soffi- 
dent  preparation  made  for  repelling  the  incursions  of  Arnold.'' ' 

If  better  proof  is  desired  of  General  Greene's  views,  it  is  fur- 
nished in  a  letter  of  General  Washington  to  General  Greene, 
not  long  after  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  (April  18th), 
in  which  he  says :  "  I  am  much  pleased  to  find,  bj  your  letter, 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  exerts  itself  to  your  satisfaction,"  * 
This  would  appear  to  be  decisive  on  the  point 

1  It  la  true  that  the  second  line  of  militia  did  very  weU  at  Guilford  Osurt  House,  hut 
it  wu  known  they  could  not  withstand  the  hayonet,  and  when  that  was  to  be  resorted 
to.  they  were  ordered  to  retire.  Yet  they  fought  weU  enough  to  have  composed  an 
MBiraole  reserve  to  pour  fresh  on  a  broken  enemy. 

'  That  is,  in  Virginia,  under  the  invasion  of  Arnold. 

'  Judge  J  ohnsons  Life  of  General  Greene.     ^  Sparks's  Washington,  toI.  viiL  p.  17 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Governor  Jefferson  understood 
perfectly  the  danger  of  his  own  State — that  he  anticipated  that 
Arnold's  invasion  was  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more  serious  one 
— ^but  that  in  face  of  these  things,  he  continued  those  exertions 
out  of  the  State,  which  the  biographer  of  General  Greene  justly 
states,  as  a  notorious  fact,  "  greatly  affected  "  his  popularity  at 
home.  A  strong  party  at  home  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
Governor's  policy  and  line  of  action.  But,  as  already  said,  their 
complaint  was  not  that  he  did  too  little ;  it  was  that  he  "did  too 
much."  They  wanted  him  to  content  himself,  if  not  entirely,  at 
least  to  a  much  greater  extent,  with  efforts  to  defend  Virginia 
on  her  own  soil. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  asserted  that  in  following 
the  opposite  policy — in  throwing  away  the  shield  as  well  as  the 
sword  and  spear  of  Virginia,  in  defence  of  her  weaker  Southern 
sisters — in  presenting  her  own  bosom  naked  and  defenceless  to 
the  blow  which  he  saw  was  impending — Governor  Jefferson 
acted  on  the  direct  advice  of  that  great  soldier  to  whom  the 
United  States  had  committed  their  military  destinies. 

The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  General  Washington's  military 
orders,  correspondence,  and  acts,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  prove  this.  And  we  are  prepared  to  show,  by  the  same 
evidence,  that  towards  the  close  of  1780,  and  through  a  |»art  of 
1781,  he  distinctly  appreciated  the  defencelessness  of  Virginia- 
anticipated  invasion — was  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  result 
of  Arnold's  invasion — ^foresaw  that  it  would  prove  the  precursor 
of  other  invasions — yet  still,  with  a  marvellous  firmness,  called 
upon  his  native  Virginia  to  persist  in  a  policy  which  those  who 
did  not  dare  to  attack  him  were  bitterly  denouncing  in  the 
Executive  of  their  State ! 

He  wrote  Governor  Jefferson,  February  6th,  1781 — ^in  alln- 
sion  to  Arnold's  recent  incursion  : 

"  It  is  mortifying  to  see  so  inconsiderable  a  party  committing  such  extenwre 
depredations  with  impunity ;  but^  considering  t/ie  situation  of  your  State^  it  i* 
matter  of  ioonder  that  you  have  hitherto  suffered  so  little  molestation,^     lam  appre- 

>  There  was  another  eminent  Virginian  who  wondered  as  little  as  the  CommandeMo* 
chief.    James  Madison,  then  in  Congress,  wrote  Edmund  Pendleton : 

**  The  enterprise  against  Richmond,  at  this  season,  was  certainly  an  audacious  ooe, 
and  strongly  marks  the  character  which  directed  it.  Having  been  long  sensible  that  the 
security  of  the  country,  as  high  up  as  tide- water  reaches,  has  bun  owing  mere  to  the  igno- 
rance and  caution  of  the  enemu  than  to  its  own  strength  and  inaccessiblenesa,  I  was  noch 
less  astonished  at  the  news  than  many  others.  To  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  Buarse 
manner  in  which  that  coontry  is  settled,  and  the  easy  penetration  afforded  by  Ks  loag 
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henaiTe  you  will  experience  more  in  future;  nor  should  I  be  surprised  if  the 
enemy  were  to  establish  a  post  in  Yirginla  till  the  season  for  opening  the  campaign 
here." 

And  he  magnificently  added : 

"  fiat  as  the  evils  you  have  to  apprehend  from  these  predatory  incursions  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  injury  of  the  common  eauae,  and  with  the  danger  to  your 
State  m  particular,  from  the  conquest  of  the  States  to  the  southward  of  you,  I  am 
persuaded  the  attention  to  your  immediate  safety  will  not  divert  you  from  the 
meisures  intended  to  reinforce  the  Southern  army,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  late  accession  of  force  makes  them 
Tery  formidable  in  Carolina,  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  without  powerful  succors 
from  Yirginia ;  and  it  is  certainly  her  policy,  (u  well  or  the  interest  of  America,  to 
keep  the  weight  of  the  war  at  a  distance  from  her.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  princi- 
pal object  of  Amold^s  operations  is  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Comwallis,  and 
to  remove  this  motive,  by  disappointing  the  intention,  will  be  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  removing  the  enemy."  * 

General  Washington  wrote  Baron  Steuben,  then  in  command 
in  Virginia,  February  20th : 

"The  XF7ECT  of  derakoimo  the  measures  of  the  State  for  succoring 
GEKtEAL  Greene  "was  to  be  expected.  It  is  however  an  event  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  enemy  continue  in  the  State,  as  their  force 
15  not  large,  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  make  the  defence  of  the  State  as 
iittU  at  possible  interfere  with  an  object  of  so  much  the  more  importance,  as  the 
danger  is  so  much  the  greater.  From  the  picture  General  Greene  gives  of  his 
atuatioD,  everything  is  to  be  apprehended  if  he  is  not  powerfully  supported  from 
Yltginia^'* 

We  do  not  remember  a  suggestion  from  General  "Washington 
to  Governor  Jefferson,  during  this  whole  period,  to  do  more  or 
to  do  anything  for  the  special  defence  of  Virginia  except  that  in 
a  letter  in  the  autumn  of  1780  (November  8th)  he  proposed  the 
construction  of  some  boats,  on  account  of  the  extreme  exposure 
of  Virginia  by  means  of  her  numerous  rivers."  Attempts  were 
made  to  provide  the  recommended  boats,  but  no  legislative 
action  enabled  an  efficient  provision  to  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion; and  the  superior  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  invader 

navigable  rivers,  the  rapid  and  unopposed  advances  of  the  enemy  appear  unaccountable, 
and  oar  national  character  suffers  imputations  which  are  by  no  means  due  to  \i"-^Madi 
ton  Papers,  vol-  i.  p.  79. 

'  For  this  letter  see  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  vii.  p.  402. 

'  General  Washington's  remarks  seem  to  us  to  strongly  corroborate  some  views  we 
have  heretofore  expressed. 

*'  Sioold  the  enemy  continue  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  they  will  have  every 
advantage  by  being  abUtomovevp  anddoumthe  rivers  in  snuul parties,  while  it  unit  be  out 
voitrpawtrto molest  them  for  wanting  of  the  me&ns  of  suddenly  transporting  ourselvei 
tcross  those  rivers  to  come  at  them.'^ 
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on  the  water  to  anything  Virginia  could  have  effected,  rendered 
what  was  done  of  little  use,  and  showed  how  completely  ineffi- 
cient and  powerless  was  this  means  of  defence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Washington  bases  his 
habitual  advice  to  the  Virginia  Executive  on  two  grounds.  He 
distinctly  holds  out  that  the  "  common  cause  "  demands  every 
sacrifice — but  then  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
immediate  safety  and  policy  of  Virginia  requires  her  to  spend 
her  last  effort  "  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  war  at  a  distance  from 
herl"  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  Governor  Jefferson  took  the  soundest  and 
broadest  view  of  these  questions.  Their  motives,  at  least,  were 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  men.  No  "  pent  up  "  Vl^ 
ginia  confined  their  patriotism  or  their  sympathies  1  Of  the 
absolute  and  practical  accuracy  of  their  conclusions  let  connois- 
seurs in  military  affairs  judge. 

The  British  Lieutenant-General,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
seen  the  full  force  of  their  policy,  and  to  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  as  decisive  a  policy  for  its  counteraction.  Com- 
wallis  wrote  Clinton,  April  10th  (1781)  : 

'*  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes  that  the  Chesapeake  may  become  the  sett 
of  the  war,  even,  if  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York.  UntU 
Virginia  U  in  a  manner  wbdued,  our  hold  upon  the  Carolinae  mt§et  be  diJUnU^  if 
not  j.reearioueJ'^ 

Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  was  looking  for  the  same  results, 
by  a  movement  north  of  Virginia,  on  the  Chesapeake.  (See 
his  letter  to  General  Phillips,  April  11th,  in  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, vol.  7,  p.  458,  note.) 

The  campaign  of  1781,  concerted  between  General  Washing* 
ton  and  the  Count  de  Bochambeau,  was  based  on  the  same 
general  plan  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Again  it  was 
decided  that  the  reduction  of  New  York  "  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other  object,"  if  France  sent  reinforcements  enough  to 
justify  an  attack.  Failing  in  this,  '*  as  a  secondary  object,  the 
reduction  of  Charleston — and  Savannah,  Penobscot,  and  other 
places  might  come  successively  into  contemplation.*'  *  Bat  at 
present  the  Northern  army,  weakened  by  the  insurrection  of 

1  Washington's  "  Instractions  "  to  Enoz,  Feb.  10, 1781. 
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the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  lines,  was  in  a  condition  to 
attempt  nothing — and  scarcely  sufficient  to  hold  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton in  check,  though  weakened  by  his  recent  detachments  to 
the  South. 

The  Chevalier  Destouches,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet 
blockaded  at  Newport  by  the  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Arbuthnot,  was  so  far  relieved  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
by  a  storm,  that  he  was  enabled  (February  9th)  to  dispatch  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  M.  de  Tilley,  against 
Arnold  at  Portsmouth.  The  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress 
had,  through  the  French  Minister,  De  la  Luzerne,  earnestly 
solicited  such  an  expedition,  and  they  had  represented  the  force 
now  sent  as  adequate  to  the  object. 

De  Tilley  entered  the  Chesapeake  on  the  14th  of  February. 
His  ships  were  found  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  object  in  view. 
His  largest  could  not  reach  the  British  vessels  drawn  up  in 
shallow  water,  and  his  frigates  were  not  sufficient  to  cut  them 
out  from  under  the  guns  of  Portsmouth.  Having  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  river  a.  few  days,  he  set  sail  for  Newport,  and  off 
the  capes  of  Virginia  fell  in  with  and  captured  the  British  man- 
of-war  Komulus,  44,  from  Charleston.  Aboard  of  her,  says 
Girardin,  "were  persons  formerly  residing  in  Virginia,  some 
of  whom  [were]  traitors,  who  deserved  exemplary  punishment 
—and  otliers,  vindictive  enemies  of  the  State.  For  these  per- 
sons it  was  fortunate  that  the  allies  thought  it  unworthy  of  their 
anns  to  imitate  the  cruel  policy  adopted  by  Clinton  and  Com- 
wallis  in  South  Carolina." 

The  expedition  of  De  Tilley  had  been  communicated  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  at  its  inception,  for  his  advice.  The  latter  at 
once  foresaw  the  importance  of  a  much  more  powerful  arma- 
ment, and  proposed  that  the  whole  French  fleet  undertake  it, 
carrying  a  land  force  and  a  siege  train ;  and  he  offered  to  send 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  American  troops  to 
cooperate  by  land.  To  gain  time,  he  immediately  ordered  the 
latter  forward.  Eochambeau's  first  letter,  proposing  the  expe- 
dition, was  unfortunately  from  February  3d  to  February  14th 
in  reaching  General  Washington,  and  the  latter  did  not  send  his 
reply  until  the  19th,  so  that  De  Tilley  had  been  gone  ten  days 
when  it  arrived.  General  Washington  did  not,  however,  recall 
Lafayette,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear.    The  French 
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were  entirely  cordial  to  General  Washington's  plan,  and  on  the 
return  of  De  Tilley,  being  placed  on  about  an  equality  with  die 
English,  avowed  their  willingness  to  undertake  it.  General 
Washington  proceeded  to  Newport,  aided  in  arranging  the 
expedition,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  it  sailed.*  Arbntiinot  fol- 
lowed two  days  after,  overtook  the  French  off  the  mouth  of  die 
Chesapeake,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  In  the  thanks  voted  to  Destouches  by 
Congress,  it  was  stated  that  the  English  had  the  superiority  in 
force.  General  Washington  declared  the  same  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Laurens."  Mr.  Sparks  (whom  we  regard  as  an  extremdr 
well  informed  and  fair  writer)  stetes  the  English  had  the 
superiority  in  guns,  and  the  French  in  men.  A  French 
council  of  war  determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to 
Newport. 

General  Washington  had  written  Governor  Jefferson  on  the 
21st  of  February,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a  strong  force  of 
militia  to  cooperate  with  the  expedition.  The  letter  reached 
the  Governor  in  seven  days.  He  immediately  ordered  four 
thousand  militia  into  the  field  :  and  ten  or  twelve  hundred  bessn 
to  assemble  in  North  Carolina.  Early  in  March  the  Virginia 
militia  had  moved  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  cutting 
off  Arnold's  supplies,  and  greatly  distressing  him,  until  it  was 
learned  the  French  fleet  had  retired.  This  bootless  move- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia  was  (General  Washington  wrote 
Colonel  Laurens)  attended  witli  "  much  inconvenience  "  to  that 
State. 

It  becomes  evident  that  about  as  the  spring  opened  General 
Washington  penetrated  the  intention  of  the  British  commanders 
to  exert  their  principal  force,  during  the  ensuing  campaign, 
against  the  South,  and  his  own  views,  therefore,  underwent  some 
modifications.  His  detaching  Lafayette  to  Virginia  is,  we  think, 
the  first  indication  of  this.  A  British  expedition,  which  sailed 
south  under  General  Phillips  in  March,  showed  that  Virginia 
was  becoming  very  seriously  menaced.  On  the  failure  of  the 
French  expedition  against  Portsmouth,  General  Washington 

^  The  particulars  of  the  arrangement  of  the  two  expeditions,  of  the  conduct  of  tte 
French,  and  of  the  spirit  they  manifested  towards  General  Washington  thron^^ontf  v3 
be  fonnd  inSparks's  edition  of  his  correspondence,  sapportedbj  the  letters  on  Ml  sate 
In  Marshall's  Washington,  a  Tery  different  version  of  the  afWr  is  given. 

*  Letter  of  April  9th.  Sparks^s  Washington,  vol.  viii.  p.  6. 
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eridently  became  deeply  alarmed.    He  wrote  General  Lincoln 
April  4th : 

"  Every  day  convinces  me,  that  the  enemy  are  determined  to  bend  their  force 
against  the  Southern  States,  and  that  we  must  support  them  powerfully  from  thia 
quarter  or  they  will  be  lost.  Unless  such  support  is  given  in  time,  it  will  be 
ineffectual" 

He  wrote  Lafayette  April  6th  : 

"Since  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday,  I  have  attentively  considered  of  what 
rast  importance  it  will  be  to  reinforce  General  Greene  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
more  especially  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  detachment  under  General 
Philb'pe,  if  not  part  of  that  now  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold,  will  ulti* 
mzie\j  join,  or  in  some  degree  cooperate  with  Lord  Comwallis.  I  have  communi* 
cated  to  the  general  oflScers,  at  present  with  the  army,  my  sentiments  on  the  subject ; 
and  they  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  detachment  under  your  com- 
mand should  proceed  and  join  the  Southern  army.  *  *  It  will  be  well  to 
adTise  Governor  Jefferson  of  your  intended  march  through  the  State  of  Virginia ; 
or  perhaps  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose,  were  you  to  go  forward  to  Richmond 
Tonrself,  after  patting  your  troops  in  motion,  and  having  made  some  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  progress."    « 

The  same  fixed  opinion  that  Southern  affairs  had  amved  at 
a  most  critical  pass,  and  that  reinforcements  must  be  hastened 
to  that  quarter,  is  expressed  to  General  Wayne  and  other  corre- 
spondents at  this  period.  We  have  not  the  remotest  hint  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  dreamed  that  Virginia  ought  to,  or 
possibly  could,  with  such  aid  as  she  could  derive  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  withstand  the  hostile  forces  now  collecting  in  the  South.* 
If  he  speaks  about  pushing  thr(mgh  Virginia,  to  support  Greene 
in  the  Carolinas,  it  was  only  carrying  out  the  old  policy, 
bocause  he  hoped  to  give  the  enemy  occupation  there,  and  con- 
fine them  to  regions  already  ravaged,  without  blackening 
another  and  a  new  State  with  the  fires  of  desolation. 

Perhaps  we  have  clung  too  long  to  this  period  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's ofticial  history,  and  gone  into  a  detail  which  may  appear 
tedious  to  some  readers.  But  his  history  and  the  history  of  his 
State  have,  through  this  epoch,  been,  according  to  our  view  of 
the  facts,  most  singularly  misunderstood,  in  some  very  important 
and  in  some  unimportant,  but  still  coloring  particulars,  which 
have  conveyed  wholly  false  impressions  in  regard  to  the  character 

1  And  especiaUy  have  we  no  twaddle  abont  a  few  hundred  State  troops  "nnderft 
•oldier  of  genhis,"  or  a  handfU  of  militia,  devooring  hostile  armies  mart  BooadHiam} ' 
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and  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  South.  We  have 
seen  no  better  way  to  do  what  we  conceived  exact  justice  to  his 
administration  (which  is  substantially  the  history  of  the  State 
during  its  continuance)  than  to  give  the  facts,  and  in  that 
definite  and  tangible  form  which  admits  of  ready  correction  in 
case  of  error.  Mere  opinions,  or  loose  generalities,  we  have 
supposed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  that  conviction  tn 
unprejudiced  minds,  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  convey. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1781. 

Proceedings  of  Yirglnift  General  Assembly— Amount  to  Nothing— Clinton  detaches 
Pkfllips  to  Yirginia— Governor  Jefferson's  Letters  to  President  of  Congress— Phillips 
infidesYlrginift— Devastates  the  Country- Arnold  destroys  the  State  Marine— Conuno- 
dore  O'Brien's  Statement  of  the  Aflkir— British  advance  on  Bichmond— Exploits  of  the 
^'Tobacco  War"  nnsnng— Lafayette  at  Bichmond— PhUlips's Threats— Tart  Corres- 
pondettce— Phillips  retires— Met  with  Dispatches  from  Comwallis— Betnms  to  Peters- 
baiK— ComwaUia  after  Battle  of  Goilford  Conrt  Honse— Greene  marches  to  Soath 
Ctrolina— General  Consequences  of  this  Measure — ^Terrible  Consequences  to  Virginia— 
Greene's  Justification— Xyomwallis  advances  unresisted  on  Virginia— PhUlips's  Death 
-Ls&yette's  reAisal  to  correspond  with  Arnold— American  Prisoners  threatened— 
GoTemor  Jefferson's  Proclamation  concerning  Paroles— Leg^lature  meet  and  adjourn 
—The  Governor's  Personal  Movements— His  noticeable  Letter  to  Washington,  May  28th 
-Washington's  Reply  and  Personal  Acknowledgments— Comwallis  reaches  Peters- 
borg— His  complete  Superiority  of  Force— Flushed  with  his  Prospects— Pursues 
La&yette— Mercer's  timely  Arrival— **  The  Boy  Escapes  "—Simcoe  dispatched  to  the 
Point  of  Fork— Steuben's  Betreat— Tarleton's  attempts  to  seize  Governor  and  Legia- 
litore— A  Detachment  proceeds  to  Monticello— Preparations  of  the  Governor,  and  his 
Betreat— Conduct  of  two  Slaves— Handsome  conduct  of  British  at  Monticello— Tarle- 
ton's Orders  on  the  Subject— Comwallis's  at  another  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Estates— Devas- 
tation and  Butchery— List  of  Jefferson's  Losses  from  Farm  Book— The  dying  Slaves— 
Jelfcnon's  Provocations  to  such  Treatment— Comwallis's  customary  Atrocities  and 
Bobberies— Why  these  Things  should  be  remembered— Jefferson  resolves  to  decline  a 
Be«lection— Continental  Officers'  Opinions  of  his  Military  Administration— Differences 
between  Civil  and  Military  Officers  in  the  Revolution— Legislature  meet  at  Staunton— 
"Another  Panic" — Another  Dictator  Project— Necessity  of  putting  Jefferson  Hon  th 
MM&ot— Resistance  Justly  anticipated  from  him— Charged  with  Official  Misconduct- 
Proposed  Inquiry  supported  by  his  Friends— Dictator  Project  again  relinquished  froni 
fesr^eflbrson  then  openly  declines  a  Reelection- Votes  of  his  Friends  still  required 
to  prevent  his  Reelection— His  Movements  after  retreating  before  Tarlcton— Inquiry 
into  his  Conduct  not  an  *^  Impeachment" — ^Inquiry  deeply  regretted  by  Friends  of 
the  Mover— The  "Objections"  and  "  Answers  "—Character  of  the  Objectiona— The 
"Flights"  considered— Error  in  Congress  Edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works— JeffersfjQ 
enters  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  Inquiry— Inquiry  dropped— Unanimous  Vindicaiir.Q 
ofOoveraor  Jefferson— George  Nichobts's  Reparation. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  re-convened  March  Ist,  1781  ^ 
while  Arnold  continued  lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  while,  on  tlie 
requisition  of   the  Governor,   the  militia  wwe  mustering  to 
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cooperate  with  the  expected  French  expedition  from  Newport 
against  that  place.  Richard  H.  Lee  was  chosen  Speaker  by  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

The  events  of  the  session  we  give  in  the  language  of  Girar- 
din's  summary  of  them : 

"  The  session  was  short,  and  ahnost  exclusiYelj  devoted  to  the  exigendei  of 
the  moment.  Legislative  provision  was  made  for  raising  two  legions,  each  of  which 
should  consist  of  six  companies  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  horse.  The  rules  of 
Continental  service  and  all  the  articles  of  war  were  extended  to  the  militia,  and 
martial  law  established  within  twenty  miles  of  the  American  and  the  hostile  camp. 
The  recruiting  service  was  invigorated  by  further  enconragements.  The  Gorenior 
was  empowered  to  call  into  the  field  such  numbers  of  militia  as  circumstances  migbt 
require ;  to  impress  provisions,  horses,  clothing,  accoutrements,  boats,  vessels, 
wagons,  and  negroes  to  serve  as  pioneers;  to  apprehend  disaffected  persons;  to 
send  non-jurors  into  the  enemy^s  lines ;  and  to  punish  opposition  to  military  bva 
with  the  loss  of  all  civil  rights.  For  the  speedy  trial  of  certain  offenden,  the 
establishment  of  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  directed ;  and  the  Bxeco- 
tive  were  authorized  to  discontinue,  if  necessary.  State  quartermasters  and  commis- 
saries, and  to  place  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  Continental 
staff-officers.  The  certificates  given  to  citizens  for  impressed  property  were  made 
receivable  in  lieu  of  specifics  to  be  contributed,  according  to  law,  by  those  cidiem. 
The  resource  of  paper  emissions  was  again  recurred  to,  because  no  other  method 
of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  could  be  devised ;  the  treasurer  vai 
consequently  directed  to  emit  20,000,000  pounds,  and  the  Governor  authorized  to 
issue  5,000,000  in  bills  to  be  redeemed  in  1*792  by  means  of  an  assessment  oa 
property.  The  depreciation  had  nearly  reached  its  acme,  and  we  will  see  the  paper 
currency  expire  in  the  course  of  the  present  year." 

In  a  note  to  the  above,  Girardin  states  that  the  "  deprecia- 
tion" in  the  paper  money  when  the  Legislature  was  passing 
these  enactments,  "  was  about  ninety  for  one  ;"  and  that  it  was 
still  going  on  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon  reached  "  a  thousand  for 
one,"  and  "  became  extinct !"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
much  the  "  resource  of  paper  emissions  "  amounted  to,  and  how 
deplorable  was  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  there  was  "no 
other  method  of  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  P 
How  "legions"  were  to  be  raised — ^how  the  "recruiting  ser- 
vice" was  to  be  "  invigorated" — or  any  other  efficient  provision 
made  against  an  invader  then  in  the  State — beyond  using  the 
present  militia  and  seizing  necessary  supplies  by  force,  so  far  as 
it  would  be  safe  to  resort  to  that  alternative — does  not  appear. 
The  Legislature  had  done  perhaps  all  it  could ;  and  besides 
arming  a  few  officers  with  additional  powers — which  would  not 
bring  a  gun,  or  a  pound  of  powder,  or  a  cartridge  box  into  the 
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State,  or  scarcely  a  dollar  into  the  wholly  bankrupt  treasury — 
had  done,  substantially,  nothing.  We  have  already  shown  why 
the  power  of  impressment,  in  men  or  specifics,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  a  nominal  resource  ;  that  at  best  it  was  no 
approach  to  an  adequate  resource  against  the  merest  handful  of 
bold  and  active  invaders. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  two  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Phillips,  from  New  York,  for  Virginia. 
They  soon  landed  at  Portsmouth,  where  Phillips  assumed  the 
principal  command. 

On  the  28th,  not  yet  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  State,  Governor  Jeflferson  wrote  the  President  of 
Congress: 

"  I  obserre  a  late  resolve  of  Congress,  for  funiishiDg  a  number  of  arms  to  the 
Southern  States ;  and  I  lately  wrote  you  on  the  subject  of  ammunition  and  cartridge 
paper.  How  much  of  this  State  the  enemy,  thus  reinforced,  may  think  proper  to 
possess  themselves  of,  must  depend  on  their  own  moderation  and  caution,  tiU  these 
supplies  arrive.  We  had  hoped  to  receive  by  the  French  squadron  under  Monsieur 
Destouches,  eleven  hundred  stand  of  arms,  which  we  had  at  Rhode  Island,  but 
were  disappointed.    The  necessity  of  hurrying  forward  the  troops  intended  for  the 

Southern  operations,  will  be  doubtless  apparent  from  this  letter.*' 

# 

To  the  same,  March  31st: 

*'  The  amount  of  the  reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  is 
not  jet  known  with  certainty.  Accounts  differ  from  fifteen  hundred  to  much 
brger  numbers.  We  are  informed  they  have  a  considerable  number  of  horse. 
The  affliction  of  the  people,  for  want  of  arms,  is  great ;  that  of  ammunition  is  not 
jet  known  to  them.  An  apprehension  is  added,  that  the  enterprise  on  Portsmouth 
being  laid  aside,  the  troops  under  the  Marquis  Fayette  will  not  come  on.  An 
enemj  three  thousand  strong,  not  a  regular  in  the  State,  nor  arms  to  put  in  the 
hinds  of  the  militia,  arc,  indeed,  discouraging  circumstances.'' 

To  the  same,  April  7th : 

"  Hearing  that  our  arms  from  Rhode  Island  have  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
begged  the  favor  of  our  delegates  to  send  them  on  in  wagons  immediately, 
and,  for  the  conveyance  of  my  letter,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  the  conti- 
nental line  of  expresses  in  motion,  which  I  hope  our  distress  for  arms  will  justify, 
tboagh  the  errand  be  not  purely  continental." 

Phillips  remained  strengthening  the  fortifications  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  preparing  boats  for  an  expedition,  until  the  18th  of 
April,  when  he  embarked  twenty-five  hundred  men,  and  om 
roenced  ascending  the  James.    He  landed  near  Williamsburg 
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compelling  Colonel  Innes,  in  command  of  a  body  of  militia 
there,  to  retire.  One  of  his  divisions  entered  Williamsburg  on 
the  20th,  and  the  other  proceeded  to  the  State  shipyard  on  the 
Ohickahominj,  and  bnmt  the  small  amount  of  shipping  aod 
stores  found  there.  He  reembarked  on  the  22d,  and  two  dajs 
after  again  landed  at  City  Point,  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Ap- 
pomatox  at  its  confluence  with  the  James.  The  next  day  he 
advanced  on  Petersburg.  The  place  was  defended  by  Baron 
Steuben  with  a  thousand  militia.  By  a  series  of  skillful  move- 
ments, the  latter  contrived  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  he  then  retired  over  the  Appomatox,  taking 
up  the  bridge  to  prevent  immediate  pursuit.  Phillips  destroyed 
here  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  considerable  amount  of  otha 
stores,  and  some  small  vessels.  On  the  27th,  he  marched  with 
one  division  to  Chesterfield  Court  House,  and  burnt  the  barracb 
and  stores  there.  Arnold  was  dispatched  with  the  otlier  to 
Osborne's,  where  he  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  and 
then  ascended  the  river  to  a  place  where  most  of  the  small 
marine  force  of  the  State  had  been  collected.  Arnold's  artilleiy 
entirely  commanding  the  river,  the  crews  were  speedily  com- 
pelled to  retire,  which  they  did  after  scuttling  and  setting  fire 
to  their  vessels."    Phillips  apd  Arnold  reunited  and  advanced  to 

*  It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  cnriosity  to  Virginia  readers  to  compare  the  stateneui 
of  this  a(&ir  given  by  several  Virginia  writers,  with  the  followingt  by  a  partici^tor  ia 
the  action,  who  was  sabseoaentlv  Consnl-General  of  the  United  States  to  the  Barbtrr 
Powers.  ^'  Commodore  O'Brien^'  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the  diplomatic  papers  a 
the  period.  He  became,  on  his  retnm,  a  respected  citizen  of  Pennsylvama,  repre- 
sented his  connty  in  the  legislature,  etc.  His  letter  (the  original  of  which  b  before  os) 
is  addressed  to  Andrew  Monroe,  residing  near  Milton,  Albemarle  coimty,  Virginia : 

"to  MB.  MONBOB,  ETC. 

**  Sir— It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  we  have  been  shipmates,  or  that  I  have  seen  yon. 
I  was  first-lieutenant  of  the  State  Brig  Jefferson,  under  Captain  Traverse,  and  had  ^ 
command  of  said  vessel  when  we  destroyed  her  at  Osborne's,  below  Bichmond.  I  betlere 
the  date  was,  in  1781.    Mr.  JeflTerson  was  Governor  of  Old  Virginia. 

'^  I  had  been  at  Princess  Anne  and  Norfolk  counties  when  the  British  Arnold,  Smcoe 
and  Dundas  ravaged  those  counties,  and  found  the  citizen  militia  under  tiie  ordeit  cf 
Col.  Matthews  Thoroughgood,  Robinson  Walker  and  Weeks  Lawson,  etc. ;  and  when  we 
were  drove  out  to  Blackwater  Bridge,  I  then  had  the  command  of  the  artillery,  when  til 
came  under  the  orders  of  General  Gregory  of  North  Carolina.  I  quitted  the  same  with 
dispatches  for  Richmond,  crossed  from  Lynhaven  Bayj  after  burning  the  bridges  in  Nor- 
folk County ;  and  from  the  eastern  shore  crossed  to  York,  forwarded  on  the  letters,  aad 
entered  the  State  navy  service  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  James  Maxwell ;  and  was 
first-lieutenant  superintending  the  building  of  the  State  fHgate,  the  Thetis,  at  CbiOn- 
hominy. 

*'  [On]  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  British  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmontli,  I  wui 
ordered  on  board  the  State  Brig  Jefferson,  and  proceeded  up  James  River  where  we  con- 
sidered with  Mr.  Maxwell,  Markham,  Steele,  Saunders  and  yourself,  that  atOsboroe'swM 
the  best  place  to  take  a  stand,  the  militia  to  secure  the  land  position  under  Steuben.  Bat 
the  militia  gave  way  on  the  advance  and  fire  of  the  British,  and  the  State  shipa  nnder 
Capt.  MarUiam,  Steele,  etc.,  in  trying  to  bring  across  the  river,  the  current  drore  theo 
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Manchester,  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  Rich- 
mond.   Here  the  tobacco  suffered  its  usual  fate. 

In  Eichmond,  there  was  a  quantity  of  public  stores  again 
collected,  and  considerable  tobacco,  and  therefore  it  was  impor- 
tant to  again  capture  the  town ! '  ]^elson  was  in  it  with  a 
corps  of  militia ;  Muhlenburg  higher  up  on  the  other  side,  and 
Steuben  advancing.  Lafayette,  learning  at  Baltimore  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  Virginia,  had  left  his  artillery  and  tents  to  fol- 
low him,  and  hurried  forward  by  forced  marches  to  Richmond.* 
He  reached  there  with  nine  hundred  men  April  29th,  the  day 
before  Phillips  entered  Manchester.  The  latter  had  addressed 
Lafayette  from  his  camp  at  Osborne's,  April  28th,  demanding 
certam  persons  alleged  to  have  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce,  and  a 
public  disavowal  of  their  conduct,  under  pain  of  desolating  the 
towns  and  villages  lying  at  the  mercy  of  the  King's  troops ;  and 

BDder  tlie  bAtteryand  shore  of  [at?]  the  spot  occupied  by  the  British,  and  said  State  ships 
Mrrendered. 

"  Thtt  circumstance  left  the  State  brig  Jeflbraon  [alone],  for  yon  well  know  the  ship 
Utter  of  Marqae,  commanded  by  C.  Lewis,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  we  had  to  resist  all 
(he  British  force  of  cannonading  and  in  firing  at  the  enemie ;  and  that  shortly  after  all  the 
otber  yessels  had  been  evacuate^  by  their  crews. 

"Ton  will  remember,  Monroe,  I  sent  yon  to  scuttle  and  set  fire  to  several  vessels,  to 
prerent  their  falling  into  the  power  of  the  British ;  and  I  well  remember  yon,  a  yonth, 
performing  that  ardnons  dnty,  under  the  fire  from  the  British  battery,  and  also  the 
sdditiooal  fire  of  the  surrendered  ships,  which  Markham  had  a  few  minutes  before  com- 
ntsDded;  and  that  the  State  brig  Jefi'erson  covered  your  exertions,  until  you,  with  Sailing* 
Muter  Nicholson,  accomplished  this  requisite  service. 

"When  between  us,  with  Nicholson,  Saunders,  and  our  doctor,  and  I  believe  young 
Xococke.  we  did  determine  after  all  that  the  State  brig  should  not  fall  into  the  power  of 
the  iiTiding  foe,  [but]  to  set  said  vessel  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  to  blow  her  up  by  a 
fire  placed  near  the  powder  magazine.  Tou  well  know  that  you  and  O'Brien  were  the 
ofieers  in  the  last  boat  prior  to  the  burning  and  blowing  up  of  said  State  brig  The  Jef- 
fenozL 

"  That  we  saved  nothhig  but  the  clothes  we  had  on. 

"  That  after  this,  next  day  we  were  employed  at  Manchester  removing  stores  and  pro- 
?isioin  to  Richmond ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  but  with  my  last  breath,  the  desolate  man- 
ner in  which  the  officers  and  seamen  left  Richmond,  steering  on  to  the  N.  E.— when 
before  we  came  to  Bowling  Green  we  parted— and  after  41  years  navigating  the  world  by 
Isod  tad  water,  we  again  come,  I  believe,  in  these  letters,  [within]  hailing  [of]  each  other. 
How  fare  you,  friend  ?  My  left  knee  and  leg  was  injured  by  the  splinters,  when  covering 
yoor  exertions  in  destroying  the  vessels. 

*^  I  was  19  years  on  the  Algerine  coast,  and  was  negotiator  in  Commodore  Preble's 
fi«et  in  the  attacks  on  Tripoli;  and  latterly  [have]  reafded  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania. 
•         ••••  «  «•••« 

"I  shall  always  hold  you  my  old  friend,  Monroe,  in  kind  remembrance. 

*'  Tour  most  obt.  servt. 

"  R.  O'Bbebn. 

"  P.  S.— Tou  know  by  the  event  to  Capt.  Markham  that  I  was  [left]  the  senior 
officer  on  the  event  at  Osborne's." 

'  It  is  singular  that  among  the  Revolutionary  doggerels,  the  exploits  of  the  **  Tobacco 
ffer"  were  not  fitly  commemorated!  The  banner  which,  under  Cctvar  de  Lmh^ 
Qofinied  to  the  breezes  of  Palestine,  in  the  Crusades— which  waved  proudly  on  the  ficldi 
of  Agincourt  and  Cressy.  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies— now  glancing  fitf^y  through  the 
(Hm  eloQds,  not  of  battle  but  of  tobacco  twiokCj  would  be  an  inspiring  theme ! 
,  *  Ltlkyette  to  Washington,  April  18th.  (Memoirs,  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  General 
Ulkjette,  published  by  Ids  family,  voL  L  p.  403.) 
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further  demanding  that  no  vessels  or  public  stores  be  destroyed 
at  Richmond,  inasmuch  as  they  were  driven  "  beyond  a  poeri- 
bility  of  escaping,"  and  were  consequently  "  in  the  predicament 
and  condition  of  a  town  blockaded  by  land,  when  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war  that  any  public  stores  should  be  de- 
stroyed." *  The  next  day  his  insolence  took  a  still  higher  flight 
He  wrote  that  if  any  persons  holding  his  protections  were  put  to 
death  under  the  pretence  of  beiiig  spies,  or  friends  to  the  British 
government,  "  he  would  make  the  shore  of  James  River  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to  the  rest  of  Virginia,"  and  he  added :  "  It  was 
from  the  violent  measures,  resolutions  of  the  present  House  of 
Delegates,  Council,  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  use  this  language,  which  the  common  temper  of  hi« 
disposition  was  hurt  at."  *  The  reply  of  the  Marquis  was  tart 
and  sarcastic,  and  closed  by  informing  the  Britisli  Gteneral  that 
should  his  future  communications  be  wanting  in  the  "  regard  due 
to  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  United  States,"  he 
"  should  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  American 
officer,  to  continue  the  correspondence." ' 

Phillips  prepared  to  cross  the  river  to  Richmond  on  the  30th, 
and  issued  his  orders  for  the  attack.  The  number  and  size  of 
his  boats  gave  him  facilities  for  a  quick  passage.  Bat  after 
reconnoitering  the  imposing  force  on  the  opposite  heights,  he 
concluded  to  raise  his  "blockade  by  land,"  dropped  quietly 
down  to  "Warwick,  and  attacked  the  tobacco  there.  Here 
Arnold  crossed  the  river  with  six  hundred  men,  but  his  troops 
being  charged  by  a  patrol  of  sixteen  horse,  under  Majoi^  Nelson, 
fled  precipitately  to  their  boats.  It  would  seem  that  Arnold's 
shadow  was  becoming  terrible  to  him !  Phillips  proceeded  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  and  reembarking,  May  5th,  fell  down  the 
river. 

Lafayette  sent  a  party  to  Hood's  to  annoy  the  retiring  foe, 

'  PhiUipa  to  Lafayette.    (Lafayette's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  L  p.  412.) 

•  Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  1.  p.  413. 

Phillips  here,  we  sa^pose,  hadreference  to  an  official  proclamation  of  the  Oovenor 
(in  pursuance  of  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Legislatare),  in  regard  to  citizens  giriBf 
paroles  arn!  !^-f"T>t«"ir  prntrrtlmi?,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned. 

'  LLil-Lv.t-^  ^^ :..:.,  V,:,;.  p.  414. 

Pblllip^  »  Ltitiura  flv  iiut  austjiiii  the  impressions  of  him  that  woold  be  drawn  from  \» 
B^ou^m  or  Rif.'df^»Gl'B  state  mcntt.  They  do  not  read  like  the  letters  of  a  man  of  treed* 
Idi^.,  irrlttea,  to  borrow  \h^  Getictal's  phrase,  in  any  ^*  temper  of  hb  diiroosition."  Tkey 
are  ma^fkcd  by  ^ik4couade,  and  by  that  inflation  and  inaccuracy  whion  distinguiah  the 
atiPiDDia  of  an  aa^dueated  ma  u  to  use  lofty  language. 

Liiriivi^ttQ's  rejily  i«  broadly,  contemptaousiy  saroastio,  showing  that  be  felt  littk 
respect  for  bis  correepondeut. 
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and  detaching  General  Nelson  to  Williamsburg,  advanced  liim- 
Belf  between  the  Pamunky  and  Chickahorainy  to  be  in  a 
pofiition  to  rapidly  succor  Williamsburg  or  Richmond,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require. 

Phillips,  after  passing  Burwell's  ferry,  received  a  dispatch 
from  Lord  Comwallis,  informing  him  of  his  own  rapid  approach 
towards  Petersburg,  and  ordering  him  to  join  him  at  that  place. 
Phillips  immediately  crowded  all  sail  to  reascend  the  river. 
He  anchored  at  Brandon  on  the  7th  of  May,  disembarked,  and 
commenced  his  march. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  Comwallis 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Wilmington,  and  Greene  kept 
withia  striking  distance  of  him,  until  he  reached  Eamsay's 
Mills.  Here  the  American  commander  came  to  his  celebrated 
determination  to  turn  his  back  on  Virginia — leave  it  uncovered 
—and  carry  the  war  into  South  Carolina.  His  reasons  for  the 
step,  assigned  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  were  that  it  would 
compel  Comwallis  to  follow  him,  and  thus  free  North  Carolina 
from  invasion,  or  else  to  sacrifice  all  his  posts  in  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  measure  has  been  compared 
to  Scipio's  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa.*  Scipio  left  Italy  filled  with  soldiers  and  means,  and 
Hannibal  himself  reduced  to  the  defensive.  Greene  left  Vir- 
ginia unarmed  to  the  grasp  of  foes  able  at  once  to  crush  her. 
He  left  the  centre  to  defend  the  outskirt — a  hitherto  unsubju- 
gated  State,  to  recover  subjugated  ones.  He  broke  up  the 
communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  American 
armies — uncovered  the  southern  approaches  of  the  middle 
States— and  placed  himself  beyond  relief,  unless  the  plan 
hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Commander-in-chief  should  be 
departed  from.  But  the  result  was  success.  Previous  plans 
twre  departed  from.  The  northem  and  French  army  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Virginia.  The  capture  at  York- 
town  was  the  consequence.  In  military  aflTairs,  "  all  is  weU 
that  ends  well." 

But  a  flood  of  woes  was  to  precede  this  auspicious  result. 
When  Greene  turned  the  heads  of  his  columns  south  on  the 
banks  of  Deep  River,  he  gave  up  the  most  populous  and  largely 

*  General  Alexander  Hamflton  oaed  this  oomparlson  in  hia  ftmeral  eulogy  on  General 
%MM,  before  the  Cincinnati. 
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producing  State  in  the  confederacy  to  the  ravage  of  a  foe  bent 
on  drying  np  all  the  sources  of  resistance  in  ruin  and  desolation. 
He  gave  up  the  cities  and  rural  homes  of  Virginia  to  insult,  her 
public  buildings,  her  warehouses,  mills,  manufactories,  and  col- 
lected products  of  agricultural  industry,  her  horses,  plate,  and 
valuables  of  almost  every  description,  to  the  pillager  and  incen- 
diary. True,  all  these  evils  had  fallen  quite  as  heavily  on  the 
States  which  Greene  went  now  to  rescue.  South  Carolina  had 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  even  more  than  Virginia  suffered. 
In  no  State  in  the  Union,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was 
there  anything  like  a  proportionable  number  of  executions,  and 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  patriots,  to  what  took  place  in 
South  Carolina  under  the  iron  rule  of  Comwallis.  But  the  fiery 
storm  had  passed  over.  Things  were  now  settled.  Murder  had 
glutted  itself,  and  rapacity  was  comparatively  dormant,  for 
nothing  was  left  unconcealed  for  it  to  prey  upon.  Greene, 
merely  to  accelerate  the  recovery  of  these  States,  or  rather  as  a 
stroke  of  military  policy,  devoted  a  ^lew  region  to  the  same 
woes.  But  the  officers  in  the  army  justified  him,  in  a  militaij 
point  of  view.  The  nation  justified  him  in  a  moral  and  poUtical 
point  of  view.    Posterity  justifies  him  on  both  grounds. 

Cornwallis,  in  choosing  between  the  alternatives  left  to  him 
by  Greene,  acted  quite  as  decisively  as  his  opponent.  Leaving 
the  American  general  to  march  forward  unopposed  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  he  fell  upon  Virginia.  Halting  a  few  days  necessarily  to 
recruit  his  shattered  army,  he,  on  the  25th  of  April,  took  up  his 
line  of  march  for  Petersburg,  dispatching  orders  to  Phillips  to 
join  him  there.  Traversing  North  Carolina  where  the  State  is 
broadest — during  a  march  of  many  days — ^he  received  a  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  opposition  he  was  to  expect  from  militia  and 
yeomanry  where  they  had  the  cooperation  of  no  regular  troops. 
No  portion  of  the  Union  furnished  a  more  patriotic  and  hardy 
race  than  the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina.  Tet  in  Comwallis's  long 
march  across  the  State,  his  van  was  hardly  driven  in  by  a  8ki^ 
mish  1  Resistance  was  not  made  where  resistance  was  wholly 
unavailing.  He  reached  Petersburg  on  the  20th  of  May,  where 
he  found  Arnold  in  the  command.  When  Phillips  had  landed 
at  Brandon  on  the  7th,  a  bilious  fever  was  preying  upon  him. 
Lafayette  was  attempting  to  reach  the  point  of  destination  first 
But  the  sick  general  pressed  forward  with  such  impetuosity  that 
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he  reached  Petersburg  earliest,  and  eyen  seized  a  couple  of 
American  officers  in  the  town  sent  forward  to  procure  boats  for 
Lafayette's  passage  of  the  Appomatox.     He  died  on  the  13th. 

Major-General  Phillips  was  an  active  and  able  soldier.  But 
from  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  in  Virginia,  on  this  expedition, 
his  naturally  fiery  and  haughty  temper  seems  to  have  been 
roased  to  a  pitch  resembling  the  phrensy  of  intoxication.  In 
Ae  expressive  language  of  Girardin,  "  he  held  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  rather  than  the  sword  of  the  soldier."  Even  the 
bearing  of  the  gentleman  and  British  officer  seems  to  have 
habitually  given  place  to  undignified  insolence  and  puerile 
gasconade.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  superior,  Arnold  attempted  to  open  a  communication  with 
Lafayette  by  dispatching  a  letter  to  him  (in  regard  to  prisoners) 
by  a  flag.  The  latter  refused  to  receive  any  communication 
from  him,  but  offered  to  receive  a  letter  from  any  other  British 
oflficer.*  Two  days  after,  Arnold  sent  back  a  flag  from  General 
Kelson,  with  its  dispatches  unopened  on  the  ground  that  Nelson 
was  not  Commander-in-chief,  and  he  threatened  that  "  all  the 
oflScers  and  soldiers  "  of  the  American  army  should  be  sent  to 
the  "West  Indies,  unless  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  "  immediately  granted,"  "  as  General  Arnold  had  repeat- 
edly demanded."  *    But  before  any  measures  of  this  kind  were 

1  He  shq^ed  as  nmcli  insoknce  to  Baron  Steaben  and  Qot.  JefTerson  as  to  Lafarette. 
An  incident  between  him  and  the  Governor— whose  kindness  to  him .  and  his  fellow 
prisonen  at  Oharlottesyille  had  formerly  been  so  strongly  acknowledged— deserves 
relating.  The  Governor  applied  to  him  to  supply  an  omission  in  the  necessary  formnlaa 
of  a  ptamort  for  a  vessel  to  carry  supplies  to  the  American  prisoners  at  Charleston. 
Phillips  addressed  his  answer  "  to  Thomas  Jefl^rson,  Esq.,  American  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia.^' The  latter  paused  before  opening  a  letter  bearing  on  its  outside  an  intended  dis- 
respect to  his  official  position,  but  the  starving  condition  of  the  prisoners  overruled  every 
other  consideration;  and,  besides,  he  knew  he  would  soon  nave  the  opportunity  of 
retoming  the  conmliment  under  corresponding  circumstances.  Soon  after,  the  Governor 
received  a  permit  h'om  the  Board  of  War  for  a  BriUMh  supplv  vessel  to  carry  stores  to 
Alexandria  for  BritiAjprUantn^  and  in  forwarding  It  to  Pnillips,  addressed  his  letter 
''  To  William  Phillips,  Ksq.,  commanding  the  British  forces  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia." He,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  the  flag-master,  that  no  necessaries  should  be 
etrried  through  Virginia  to  the  British  prisoners,  if  they  perished  for  want  of  them,  **  till 
General  Philm>s  either  swallowed  this  pill  of  retaliation,  or  made  an  apologv  for  hia 
radeneas."  The  **  proudest  man  of  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,"  twaUowtd  the  piU, 
perforce! 

Phillips  was  probably  irritated  bv  the  circumstances  attending  Hamilton's  imprison 
ment  and  final  exchange,  and  posaiblv  somewhat  by  some  not  very  agreeable  circum- 
itances  attending  his  own  exchange.  He  had  taken  great  offence  at  a  threat  of  retaliatioD 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  recently  made.  He  was  rendered  giddv,  perhaps,  by  the 
prospect  of  winning  as  much  at  a  blow,  as  other  British  conmianders  had  won  by  yeart 
of  Btrnnle.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  became  contaminated  bv  listening  to  the 
tomsttons  of  the  fierce  and  implacable  parricide,  who  was  his  second  in  command. 

*  Lafayette  to  Captain  Emyne.    (Lafayette's  Memoirs,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  415.) 

'  Arnold  to  Captafai  Bagedale.    (Lafayette's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  415.) 
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entered  upon  by  the  parricide,  the  occasion  of  the  dispute  was 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  this  invasion,  the  British  com- 
manders had  carried  out  the  practice  previously  so  extensively 
introduced  further  south,  of  laying  all  the  unarmed  inhabitants 
of  the  country  they  passed  through  under  paroles.  This  was  a 
custom  wholly  unjustified  by  the  usual  or  honorable  usages  of 
war.  It  practically  disarmed  the  country  then  and  in  future,  or 
compelled  every  man  to  fight  for  his  own  native  land  with  a 
halter  about  his  neck.  It  afforded  the  timid  and  secretly  disaf- 
fected, or  the  purely  venal,  an  excuse  to  wait,  unharmed  on 
either  side,  and  not  serving  either  side,  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  and  ultimately  join  the  strongest.  Governor 
Jefferson  resorted  to  a  decisive  and  what  proved  an  effec- 
tual step  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  in  Virginia.  In  May, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  nullity  of  all  such 
paroles,  but  requiring  those  who  had  signed  them  and  consid- 
ered them  binding : 

•  •  "  forthwith  to  repair  to  some  of  the  posts,  encampments,  or  vessels  of  the 
forces  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  surrender  of  their  persons  to  cancel  such 
engagements,  and  thereafter  to  do  as  themselves,  and  those  in  whose  power  thej 
should  be,  should  think  fit,  save  only  that  they  should  not  rejoin  the  Commoa- 
wealth,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  emancipation  from  its  enemies,  and  of  freedom  to 
act  as  becomes  good  and  zealous  citizens." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  had  again  met  at  Richmond, 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  "  But,"  says 
Girardin,  "  the  movements  of  Phillips  and  Comwallis  evidently 
threatening  the  meti'opolis,  the  members  present  on  the  lOdi, 
adjourned  the  House  until  the  24:th,  then  to  meet  at  Charlotteer 
ville."  When  the  House  so  adjourned  on  the  10th,  enongh 
members  had  not  collected  to  proceed  to  business. 

During  the  entire  period  of  Phillips's  invasion,  and  during 
the  one  we  are  about  to  record  so  long  as  the  Americans  were 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Governor  remained  at  his  post, 
moving  about  the  country  and  sleeping  repeatedly  within  from 
three  to  six  miles  of  the  enemy  without  a  single  guard  or 
attendant. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  Governor  addressed  General  Wash- 
ington a  letter,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  various  particulars 
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After  describing  the  movementB  of  the  two  aiinieB  up  to  that 
date,  he  said : 

"  The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  within  this  State,  from  the  best  intelligence  I 
hare  been  able  to  get,  is,  I  think,  about  seven  thousand  men,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
including,  also,  the  small  garrison  left  at  Portsmouth.'  A  number  of  privateers, 
vhich  are  constantly  ravaging  the  shores  of  our  rivers,  prevent  us  from  receiving 
any  aid  from  the  counties  lying  on  our  navigable  waters :  and  powerful  operations 
meditated  against  our  western  frontier,  by  a  joint  force  of  British  and  Indian 
sarages,  have,  as  your  Excellency  before  knew,  obliged  us  to  embody  between  two 
and  three  thousand  men  in  that  quarter.  Tour  Excellency  will  Judge  from  this 
state  of  things,  and  from  what  you  know  of  our  country,  what  it  may  probably 
Buffer  during  the  present  campaign.  Should  the  enemy  be  able  to  produce  no 
opportunity  of  annihilating  the  Marquises  army,  a  small  proportion  of  their  force 
may  yet  restrain  his  movements  effectually,  while  the  greater  part  are  employed,  in 
detachment,  to  waste  an  unarmed  country,  and  lead  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
acquiescence  under  those  events,  which  they  see  no  human  power  prepared  to  ward 
off.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  the  other  scenes  of  war  to  say,  whether  the 
main  force  of  the  enemy  be  within  this  State.  But  I  suppose,  they  cannot  any 
where  spare  so  great  an  army  for  the  operations  of  the  field.  Were  it  possible  for 
this  circumstance  to  justify  in  your  Excellency  a  determination  to  lend  us  your 
personal  aid,  it  is  evident  from  the  universal  voice,  that  the  presence  of  their 
belored  countryman,  whose  talents  have  so  long  been  successfully  employed  in 
establishing  the  freedom  of  kindred  States,  to  whose  person  they  have  still  flattered 
themselves  they  retained  some  right,  and  have  ever  looked  up,  as  their  dernier 
resort  in  distress,  would  restore  full  confidence  of  salvation  to  our  citizens,  and 
would  render  them  equal  to  whatever  is  not  impossible.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
foresee  and  obviate  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  a  resolution.  The 
whole  subject  is  before  you,  of  which  I  see  only  detached  parts :  and  your  judgment 
wni  be  formed  on  a  view  of  the  whole.  Should  the  danger  of  this  State  and  its 
consequence  to  the  Union,  be  such,  as  to  render  it  best  for  the  whole  that  you 
ehoold  repair  to  its  assistance,  the  difficulty  would  then  be,  how  to  keep  men  out 
of  the  field.  I  have  undertaken  to  hint  this  matter  to  your  Excellency,  not  only 
on  my  own  sense  of  its  importance  to  us,  but  at  the  solicitations  of  many  members 
of  weight  in  our  Legislature,  which  has  not  yet  assembled  to  speak  their  own 
denres. 

"  A  few  days  will  bring  to  me  that  relief  which  the  Constitution  has  prepared 
for  those  oppressed  with  the  labors  of  my  office,  and  a  long-declared  resolution  of 
relinquishing  it  to  abler  hands,  has  prepared  my  way  for  retirement  to  a  private 
nation :  still,  as  an  individual,  I  should  feel  the  comfortable  effects  of  your  pre- 
sence, and  have  (what  I  thought  could  not  have  been)  an  additional  motive  for  that 
gratitude,  esteem,  and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc. 

Greneral  Washington's  reply  should  be  read  in  the  same  con- 
nection : 

>  This  includes  a  reinforcement  under  General  Leslie,  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
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To  GOTERKOR  JSFFSRSON. 

Nsw  Wivssos,  8  /WM,  178L 
Dear  Sir; 

The  progress  which  the  enemy  are  making  in  Virginia  is  ycry  alarming,  not 
onlj  to  the  State  immediately  invaded,  but  to  all  the  rest ;  for  I  strongly  suspect, 
from  the  most  recent  European  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  are  endeaToring  tc 
make  as  large  seeming  conquests  as  possible,  that  they  may  urge  the  plea  of  vti 
possidetia  in  the  proposed  mediation.'  Tour  Excellency  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  this  conjuncture  from  the  circular  letter  of  the  President  of 
Congress.* 

Were  it  prudent  to  commit  a  detail  of  our  plana  and  expectations  to  paper,  I 
could  convince  you  by  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  my  presence  is  essential  to  the 
operations  which  have  lately  been  concerted  between  the  French  commanders  and 
myself,'  and  which  are  to  open  in  this  quarter,  provided  the  British  kee]'  possessiot 
of  New  York.  There  have  lately  been  rumors  of  an  evacuation  of  that  place,  but 
I  do  not  put  confidence  in  them.  Should  I  be  supported  by  the  neighboring  States 
in  the  manner  which  I  expect,  the  enemy  will,  I  hope,  be  reduced  to  the  necessitj 
of  recalling  part  of  their  force  from  the  southward  to  support  New  York,  or  they 
will  run  the  most  imminent  risk  of  being  expelled,  with  great  loss  of  stores, 
from  that  post,  which  is  to  them  invaluable  while  they  think  of  prosecuting  the 
war  in  America ;  and  should  we,  by  a  lucky  coincidence  of  circumstances,  gain  a 
naval  superiority,  their  ruin  would  be  inevitable.  The  prospect  of  giving  relief  to 
the  Southern  States,  by  an  operation  in  this  quarter,  was  the  principal  indacement 
for  undertaking  it.  Indeed  we  found  upon  a  full  consideration  of  our  aflkirs  in 
every  point  of  view,  that,  without  the  command  of  the  water,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  for  us  to  transport  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  of  the  army  to  so 
great  a  distance ;  and  besides  we  should  lose  at  least  one-third  of  our  force  bj 
desertion,  sickness,  and  the  heats  of  the  approaching  season,  even  if  it  could  be 
done. 

Your  Excellency  may  probably  ask  whether  we  are  to  remain  here  for  Uie 
above  reasons,  should  the  enemy  evacuate  New  York  and  transfer  the  whole  war  to 
the  southward.  To  this  I  answer  without  hesitation,  that  we  must  in  such  case 
follow  them  at  every  expense,  and  under  every  difficulty  and  loss ;  but  that,  while 
we  remain  inferior  at  sea,  and  there  is  a  probability  of  giving  relief  by  diverson, 
and  that  perhaps  sooner  than  by  sending  reinforcements  immediately  to  the  point 
in  distress,  policy  dictates  the  trial  of  the  former. 

Allow  me,  before  I  take  leave  of  your  Excellency  in  your  public  capacity,  to 
express  the  obligations  I  am  under  for  the  readiness  and  zeal  with  vhieh  you  hme 
always  forwarded  and  supported  every  measure^  which  I  have  h^id  occasion  to  recom- 
mend through  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  esteem  myself  honored  by  a 
continuation  of  your  friendship  and  correspondence,  should  your  country  permit 
you  to  remain  in  the  private  walk  of  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  olci 

1  The  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  proposed  to  act  as  mediators 
for  a  general  peace.  See  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Bevolutioo,  voL 
zL  p.  33.    (Sparks^s  note.) 

'  See  this  letter  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  221.    (Sparks*B  note.) 
'  The  reduction  which  Clinton  had  made  In  his  forces  by  nis  southern  detachments, 
and  the  anticipated  arrival  of  another  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Gra^se,  had  lea 
to  the  resumption  of  the  long  cherished  hope  and  plan  of  capturing  New  York. 
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How  well  this  closing  tribute  was  earned,  we  have  not  done 
relatiogi 

Corawallis,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  halted  but  three 
days  to  refresh  his*  weary  troops  at  Petersburg,  before  he  put 
them  again  in  motion.  He  crossed  the  James  at  Westover, 
where  he  met  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments  from  New 
York,  under  General  Leslie.  Two  of  these  were  sent  back 
to  garrison  Portsmouth,  as  he  was  already  strong  enough  to 
overcome  all  opposition,  even  after  making  detachments  to 
execute  any  collateral  objects  which  might  present  themselves. 
With  these  returning  troops,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
British  officers,  went  the  parricide  Arnold ;  and  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  New  York. 

Comwallis  was  now  on  the  field  he  had  long  coveted,  and  if 
Clinton  should  continue  to  give  occupation  to  Washington  and 
Eochambeau  in  the  North,  his  prospects  of  triumphant  success  in 
crashing  Virginia,  as  he  had  the  Carolinas,  and  crushing  it  even 
more  rapidly,  seemed  to  be  certain.  This  would  make  him  the 
principal  executor  of  the  ministerial  plan  for  dividing  North 
America,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  with  the  United  States  and 
Prance.  Tliis  would  make  him  the  preserver  to  the  Crown  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  of  the  territory  of  the  revolted  States  I 
The  cold  soldier  was  flushed  I  He  wrote  home:  *'The  boy 
[Lafayette]  cannot  escape  me !" 

Lafayette  was  lying  at  Wilton,  and  he  retreated  northwest- 
erly in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  with  the  double  object 
of  covering  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Falmouth,  and  of  eflfect- 
ing  a  junction  with  General  Wayne,  who  had  been  ordered 
Bouth  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reinforce  him.  Comwallis  fol- 
lowed Lafayette  in  a  parallel  line  of  march,  a  little  further  to 
the  east ;  and  their  forces  were  often  not  twenty  miles  distant. 
Tarleton's  legion  formed  the  British  van,  and  it  was  now  ren- 
dered more  efiective  than  usual  by  plundering,  by  means  of  run- 
away negroes,  the  stables  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  their  fine 
blood  horses.  These  added  the  wings  of  the  eagle  to  the  fero- 
city of  the  vulture.  Even  the  couriers  bearing  letters  to  Lafay- 
ette were  overtaken  and  captured  by  their  speed." 

Near  the  fords  of  the  Pamunky,  a  large  patrol  pressed 
upon  the  American  rear ;  and  Lafayette,  believing  the  British 

'  Lafayette's  Memoir,  voL  {.  p.  418— note. 
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main  body  was  upon  him,  faced  about,  and  despairing  but  reso- 
lute, formed  his  line  of  battle.  At  this  critical  moment,  Lien- 
tenant  Colonel  John  Mercer  rode  up  with  a  finely  armed  and 
mounted  party  of  Virginians.  Mercer  had*  been  one  of  the  aids 
of  General  Lee  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  and  had  retired  from 
the  army  in  disgust,  on  the  suspension  of  his  commander.  Bat 
at  the  intercession  of  General  Weedon,  he  had,  in  the  present 
crisis,  called  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  neighborhood  to 
arm  and  mount,  at  their  own  cost,  and  rush  to  the  succor 
of  Lafayette.  It  was  precisely  the  kind  of  force  the  latter 
most  needed,  and  proved  invaluable  on  his  further  retreat*  He 
had  now  scouts  and  *  rear  guard  as  fieet  as  Tarleton's  best 
mounted  dragoons,  and  the  latter  was  not  strong  enough,  unless 
by  surprise,  to  strike  a  dangerous  blow  except  in  conjunction 
with  the  slower  moving  main  body. 

Mercer's  horse,  on  their  first  appearance,  soon  discovered 
that  the  British  main  body  was  still  at  some  distance  behind 
Lafayette,  and  the  latter,  therefore,  immediately  resumed  his 
retreat.  Compelled  by  Comwallis's  superiority  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  protecting  Falmouth,  he  pushed  more  westerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  fords  of  the  Eapidan,  at  which  he  expected  to 
meet  Wayne.  Widening  the  distance  between  himself  and  his 
pursuers  by  incredible  exertions,  he  reached  his  destination, 
formed  the  anticipated  junction  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  thns 
"  the  boy  "  escaped. 

Cornwallis  followed  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  banks  of  the 
North  Anna,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hanover  county. 
He  here  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  resolved  to  turn  back  into 
the  more  thickly  settled  regions  and  destroy  stores  and  harass 
the  unprotected  country  until  the  Americans  should  venture  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  But  before  leaving  his  present  camp,  he 
made  two  detachments — one  southerly  to  the  Point  of  Fork 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Simcoe,  to  destroy  a  collection  of  arms 
and  stores  destined  for  Greene's  army — the  other  westerly, 
under  Tarleton,  to  capture  or  disperse  the  Legislature  and  offi- 
cers of  government,  assembled  at  Charlottesville. 

Simcoe's  expedition  was  completely  successful.    The  Point 

»  Lafayette  sayg  in  his  Memoir  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  "  The  richest  young  men  of  Viifinit 
and  Maryland  had  come  to  Join  him  as  volonteer  dragoons,  and  from  their  inteIli|eDce, 
as  well  as  from  the  superiority  of  their  horses,  they  had  oeen  of  essential  service  te 
him." 
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of  Fork  is  the  point  of  land  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kivanna 
and  James — or  Fluvanna,  as  the  latter  is  often  called  above  this 
junction.  Baron  Steuben  lay  here  with  about  five  hundred 
recruits  for  Greene's  aimy  (for  recruiting  Greene's  army  from 
Virginia  had  not  yet  stopped !)  covering  the  stores.  The  Baron 
obtained  no  intelligence  whatever  of  Simcoe's  approach,  so  care- 
ful were  the  arrangements  of  that  remarkably  able  and  wily 
soldier.  But  he  did  hear  of  the  more  distant,  rapid  movement 
of  Tarleton,  and  believing  himself  the  object  of  it,  he  removed 
his  stores  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  He  had  just  effected 
this,  and  got  all  but  a  handful  of  his  men  over,  when  Simcoe 
reached  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  unfordable,  and  the 
Americans  had  all  the  boats  of  any  size  in  the  vicinity.  Sim- 
coe, unable  to  reach  his  opponent,  resorted  to  a  stratagem  to 
put  him  to  flight.  Kindling  camp  fires  as  if  for  a  large  force 
along  the  heights,  and  scattering  his  troops  so  as  to  favor  the 
illusion,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  Steuben  that  the  whole 
British  army  lay  encamped  opposite.  The  latter,  therefore, 
retreated  in  the  night,  abandoning  what  he  could  not  carry. 
In  the  morning,  Simcoe  sent  over  four  or  five  dragoons  in  a 
skiff  with  their  saddles  and  bridles,  who  caught  loose  horses  and 
patroled  after  the  retreating  Americans.  This  rmse^  also  (says 
Girardin),  completely  succeeded,  and  the  Baron  was  "  confirmed 
fin]  the  belief  "  "  that  the  whole  British  army  was  close  in  his 
rear."  "  His  object  was  to  resume  his  original  destination  and 
join  General  Greene,"  and  he  continued  in  rapid  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  North  Carolina,  until  "  he  received  fresh  orders  not 
to  leave  the  State,  so  long  as  Comwallis  should  continue  there." 
Simcoe  destroyed  what  the  Americans  left  behind — a  considera- 
ble amount  of  property,  though  vastly  magnified  by  British 
accounts — and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  man ! 

Tarleton,  meanwhile,  advanced  swiftly  towards  Charlottes- 
ville. He  reached  Louisa  Court  House  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m. 
on  the  first  day  (June  3d),  and  halting  but  three  hours,  again 
put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  came  upon  and  burnt  a  train  of 
twelve  wagons  carrying  clothing  to  Greene's  army.  His  route 
lay  near  the  residences  of  Doctor  Walker  and  Mr.  John 
Walker,  where  he  underatood  some  distinguished  persons  were 
stopping.'     He  divided  his  troops,  surrounded  both  houses  at 

*  Thdle86r8.Wan£er,  Colonel  Simixi8,a  senator,  Wflliam  and  Robert  Kelson,  brother* 
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once,  and  paused  long  enough  to  parole  the  prisoners,  and,  it 
would  seem,  for  breakfast/ 

A  citizen  of  Charlottesvilie,  named  Jouitte,  was  in  the 
Cuckoo  tavern  in  Louisa,  when  the  legion  swept  past  on  the  main 
road.  Suspecting  their  destination,  he  mounted  his  horse— a 
very  fleet  Virginia  blood  horse — and  rode  on  at  full  speed  "by 
a  disused  and  shorter  route,  and  made  known  the  approach  of 
the  British  several  hours  before  their  arrival." " 

On  his  way,  Jouitte  stopped  at  Monticello,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  and  gave  information  of  Tarleton's  approach  to  Gor- 
emor  Jefferson.  The  Speakers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  several  other  members  were  lodging  with  him. 
They  "  breakfasted  at  leisure,"  and  the  members  then  proceeded 
to  Charlottesville.  The  House  assembled,  and  resolving  that 
thenceforth  forty  members  should  form  a  quorum,  adjourned  to 
meet  on  the  7th,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  They 
then  dispersed,  and  had  hardly  done  so  before  Tarleton  rode  at 
full  speed  into  the  town.  The  retiring  members  were  pursued, 
and  seven  of  them  captured.  General  Stevens,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  army  by  his  wound  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  belonged  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  Attired  as 
usual  in  the  plain  dress  of  a  Virginia  farmer,  and  mounted  by 
chance  on  a  shabby  horse,  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the 
dragoons.  But  a  little  way  ahead  was  more  attractive  game— 
a  horseman  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  military  hat  and  plume,  and 


of  General  Nelson,  Francis  Einlock,  a  delegate  in  CongTess  fyom  North  Carolina,  and  mum 
other  gentlemen  fell  into  his  hands.  Captain  Kinlock  commanded  the  party  which  fB^ 
rounded  Mr.  John  Walker's  house,  and  the  captured  delegate  to  Congress  of  the  Mme 
name  was  his  relative. 

>  Professor  Tucker,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who,  he  saya,  had  it  from  Pr. 
Walker,  relates  the  following  anecdote :  Tarleton,  on  his  arrival,  ordered  a  breakfut  to 
be  prepared  for  himself  and  his  officers.  Unusual  delay  occurring,  he  became  impatient, 
ana  Dr.  Walker  proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  ascertained  that  his  cook  was  now  getting  t 
third  breakfast,  two  having  been  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  dragoons.  Tarleton  then 
placed  a  guard  over  the  kitchen,  and  thus  saved  his  breakfast  I 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  this  illustration  of  the  wOd  Ucense  of 
Tarleton's  dragoons— for  this  was  not  the  vulnerable  side  of  their  commander's  temper: 
but  there  is  something  so  exceedingly  uncharacteristic  in  Tarleton's  stopping  when  on 
the  very  point  of  swooping  on  his  prey,  for  a  third  breakfast /or  himnlfmnd  aw  t^ttn, 
that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  strokes  have  been  added  to  the  story.  The  proba- 
bility is  (in  our  opinion)  that  Tarleton's  troops  had  received  nothhif  to  eat  since  the  dsy 
before,  and  having  ridden  a  good  share  of  the  night,  he  Judged  it  necessary  to  allov 
them  some  repast  before  coming  upon  a  town  where  resistance  might  be  oflbred,  and  frMh 
men  and  horses,  at  all  events,  wanted  for  pursuit.  There  might  have  been  soaicMmg,  too, 
on  which  to  found  the  story  of  a  delayed  oreakfast  for  the  officers. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  this  delay  did  not,  as  Professor  Tucker's  informant  supposra^ 
save  the  Legislature  f^om  capture.    They  were  warned  of  their  danger  scvtraf  hmtA 
before  Tarleton's  arrival  at  Cnarlottesville. 

*  Oirardin,  p.  499. 
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probably,  therefore,  an  officer  of  rank.  The  soldiers  spurred  on 
withont  noticing  Stevens,  who  soon  tnmed  aside  and  escaped. 
The  showy  gentleman  in  front  was  no  officer,  but  the  same  Mr. 
Jouitte  recently  introduced  to  the  reader,  who  had  an  eccentric 
custom  of  wearing  such  habiliments.  After  he  had  coquetted 
with  liis  pursuers  long  enough,  he  gave  his  fleet  horse  the  spur, 
and  speedily  was  out  of  sight. 

Some  distance  back  from  Charlottesville,  Tarleton  had  dis- 
patched a  troop  under  Captain  McLeod,  to  proceed  directly  to 
Monticello  to  capture  the  Governor,  and  to  remain  in  vidette  on 
this  lofty  look-out  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  guests  had 
retired,  he  directed  his  family  to  make  ready  for  a  journey,  and 
commenced  securing  his  most  important  papers.  He  continued 
thus  occupied  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  a  Mr.  Hudson  rode 
up,  and  declared  that  the  British  were  ascending  the  mountain. 
He  then  sent  off  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage,  under  the 
care  of  a  young  gentleman  who  was  studying  with  him  (and 
escorted  by  his  servants)  with  directions,  after  stopping  at  a 
friend's,  intermediately,  to  proceed  to  Enniscorthy,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Coles,  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  distant.  Ordering  his 
favorite  riding  horse  to  be  brought  from  a  distant  smithy* 
(where  he  had  been  shod  since  Jouitte  gave  the  alarm),  to  a 
designated  point  in  the  road  between  Monticello  and  Carter's 
Mountain,  he  remained  a  little  while  longer  among  his  papers, 
to  give  time  for  the  execution  of  this  order,  and  then  taking  his 
telescope  in  his  hand,  proceeded  by  a  cross  path  to  the  place 
where  his  horse  was.  Hearing  no  tramp  of  approaching  cavalry, 
he  walked  a  short  distance  up  Carter's  Mountain,  to  a  rock 
from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  Charlottesville. 
Observing  nc^hing  unusual  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  was 
induced  to  think  the  alarm  premature,  and  concluded  to  return 
to  his  house  to  complete  the  care  of  his  papers.  After  proceed- 
ing a  few  rods,  he  observed  that  in  kneeling  down  to  level  his 
telescope,  his  light  walking  sword  had  slipped  from  its  sheath. 
Returning  for  this,  another  glance  through  the  glass  showed 
him  the  streets  of  the  town  swarming  with  dragoons.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  for  the  first  time,  and  followed  after  his 
family.  Within  five  minutes  of  the  time  he  left  his  house, 
McLeod  entered  it,  and  was  actually  there  when  Mr.  Jefferson 

>  At  ShadweU  Ford. 
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commenced  that  return  which  the  loss  of  his  sword  hindered. 
McLeod  had  crossed  the  Eivanna  at  Secretary's  Ford,  and 
ascended  the  hill  from  that  side. 

Two  faithful  slaves,  Martin  and  Ccesar,  were  left  in  the 
house,  and  were  engaged  in  secreting  plate  and  other  valuables 
under  the  floor  of  the  front  portico,  when  McLeod's  party 
arrived.  The  floor  was  then  of  planks.  One  of  these  was 
raised,  and  Martin  stood  above  handing  down  articles  to  Csesar 
in  the  cavity.  As  about  the  last  piece  went  in,  Martin  either 
heard  the  clang  of  hoofs,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  coats 
through  the  trees,  and  down  went  the  plank,  shutting  Caesar 
into  the  dark  hole  below.  And  here  he  remained  eighteen 
hours  without  light  or  food.  He  was  a  powerful,  determined 
fellow,  six  years  younger  than  his  master,  and  having  been 
brought  up  with  him,  was  sufficiently  attached  to  him  to  hare 
endured  fast  and  darkness  for  another  eighteen  hours,  rather 
than  make  apparent  the  cause  of  his  concealment.  Martin  was 
but  twenty-six — one  of  those  sullen  and  almost  fierce  natures, 
which  will  love  and  serve  one^  if  worthy  of  it,  with  a  devotion 
ready  to  defy  anytliing — but  which  will  love  or  serve  but  one. 
He  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  body  servant,"  as  far  as  the  latter 
would  ever  permit  a  slave  to  bear  the  relation  to  him  which 
these  words,  by  custom,  technically  imply.  Martin  would 
voluntarily  suffer  no  fellow-servant  to  do  the  least  office  for  his 
master  ;  he  watched  his  glance  and  anticipated  his  wants,  but 
he  served  any  other  person  with  reluctance,  and  received  orders 
from  any  other  quarter  with  scarcely  concealed  anger. 

He  received  Captain  McLeod  as  he  rode  up,  with  as  much 
courage,  if  not  with  as  much  dignity,  as  the  seneschal  of  a  sur- 
rendered mediceval  castle,  and  showed  him  through  the  house. 
On  reaching  the  study,  the  depository  of  the  Governor's  papers, 
McLeod  gazed  about  him  a  few  moments,  and  then  locking  the 
door  gave  Martin  the  key,  and  bade  him  refer  any  of  his  sol- 
diers inquiring  for  it  to  himself.  Not  a  thing  was  touched  in 
the  house  excepting  some  articles  in  the  cellar,  where  a  few 
brutnl  soldiers  contrived  to  get  out  from  under  tlie  eye  of  their 
commander.  One  of  these  fellows,  to  try  Martin's  nerves, 
clapped  a  pistol  to  his  bosom,  and  threatened  to  fire,  unless  he 
would  toll  which  way  liis  master  had  fled.  "  Fire  away,  then," 
retorted  the  black,  fiercely  answering  glance  for  glance,  and 
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not  receding  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  muzzle  of  the  cocked 
pistol. 

McLeod  remained  about  eighteen  hours,  keeping  an  outlook 
on  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  retired.  To  the  extraor- 
dinary moderation  of  this  detachment  of  a  legion  which  has 
been  so  infamously  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution, 
Governor  Jefferson  was  undoubtedly  indebted,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  gentlemanly  feelings  as  well  as  the  firmness  of 
its  commander,  whose  whole  conduct  shows  that  he  was  a  man 
of  breeding  and  delicacy.  But  he  was  also  indebted  to  Tarle- 
ton's own  "strict  orders  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  injured."* 

The  details  above  presented  of  this  whole  affair,  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  before  appeared  in  Girardin,  Tucker,  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  own  writings,  are  given  on  the  statements,  oral 
and  written,  of  several  members  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  who 
repeatedly  heard  all  the  particulars  from  his  lips,  and  from  those 
of  other  actors  in  the  scene.  The  stern  Martin  died  so  early 
that  nothing  of  him  but  infantile  recollections  of  his  gloomy, 
forbidding  deportment,  is  preserved  by  any  of  the  living  gene- 
ration ;  but  Caesar  lived  to  a  good  old  age  to  fight  over  his 
battles  as  clearly,  and  far  more  veraciously  than  some  contem- 
poraries of  a  different  complexion. 

A.  characteristic  incident  marked  Tarle ton's  stay  at  Charlottes- 
ville. He  retired  from  the  town  the  day  he  entered  it,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lewis,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Eivanna.  As  usual,  he  slept  on  the  floor  in  his 
horseman's  cloak,  and  rose  early  to  shave  himself.  A  saddled 
horse  stood  for  him  at  the  door.  He  had  on  but  his  pantaloons, 
shirt  and  boots.  His  lathered  face  was  about  half  shaved,  when 
a  shot  broke  on  his  ear.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  Monticello, 
and  was  so  reechoed  as  to  sound  like  an  irregular  fire  from 
several  muskets.  The  sound  had  not  half  died  away,  before 
Tarleton,  bareheaded,  his  face  as  the  razor  had  left  it,  was,  with 
drawn  sabre,  fiercely  spurring  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
shouting  to  his  dragoons  to  mount  and  follow.  A  more  soldierly 
man,  on  action,  never  drew  a  blade  in  battle. 

The  next  day  he  fell  down  the  river  to  rejoin  Cornwallis, 

I  These  are  Mr.  Jefferaon's  own  words  in  a  letter  to  the  historian  Goraon,  Jal  j  16, 
1788.  They  have  been  tmguiarly  overlooked  by  most  of  those  who  have  given  an 
•oeoont  of  the  transaction.    Let  Tarleton  at  least  have  his  du«,  for  the  credit  of  an  old 
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who  bad  advanced  with  his  main  body  to  the  Point  of  Fort 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  plantation  there,  called  Elk  Hill,  lying 
opposite  Elk  Island,  in  the  James.  The  British  lieutenwit- 
general's  encampment  extended  from  the  junction  of  the  riveis 
to  this  place,  and  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  property 
received  at  his  hands,  was  thus  described,  some  years  afterwards, 
by  its  owner : 

"  He  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  headquarters  being  in  my 
house,  at  that  place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  effects  ont  of  the  bosse. 
He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops  of  com  and  tobacco ;  he  burned  all  my  btrns, 
containing  the  same  articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  com  he  wanted; 
he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  capable  of  serrice ;  of  those 
too  young  for  service  he  cut  the  throats ;  and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the 
plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirtj 
slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done  right;  but  it 
was  to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  small  pox  and  putrid  fever,  then 
raging  in  his  camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty-seTen  of 
them.  I  never  had  news  of  the  remafning  three,  but  presume  they  shared  the 
same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Comwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye; 
the  situation  of  the  house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of 
the  plantation,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I  relate  these  things  on  m} 
own  knowledge,  in  a  great  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it  He 
treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that 
spirit  of  total  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my  possessions.*' 

And  he  added : 

**  Wherever  he  went,  the  dwelling-houses  were  plundered  of  everything  which 
could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Cornwallis^s  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with  the  pUte 
thus  pillaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many  hundred  eye-witneoes.' 
From  on  estimate  I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  bctst  information  I  could  collect,  I 
suppose  the  State  of  Virginia  lost  under  Lord  Ck>rnwallis*s  hands,  that  year,  about 
thirty  thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these,  about  twenty-seven  thousand  died  of 

*  Girardin  ffives  a  specification  on  this  subject,  which  it  would  be  dilBcnlt  to  beUere, 
were  it  not,  as  he  avers,  supported  by  the  statements  of  persons  whose  infonnation  tad 
veracity  were  beyond  quesfion— and  were  it  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  other  fleets  iahii 
Lordship's  career  in  America,  which,  sixty  years  ago,  could  have  been  proved  by 
hundredB,  if  not  thousands,  of  as  respectable  persons  as  there  were  in  America.  This  » 
Girardin*s  account  (p.  504.  note) : 

**  Lord  Comwallis  slept  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Bates,  some  distance  bam 
the  South  Anna.  In  the  morning,  when  his  Lordship  sat  down  to  a  rural,  yet  neat  and 
comfortable  breakfast,  he  observed  an  elegant  piece  of  pUite,  noL  Indeed,  heavy,  but  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  great  value.  He  took  it  in  his  hands,  looked  again  and  again 
at  every  part  of  it,  expressed  his  admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  vneerewumiou^  emmintd 
it  to  one  of  ku  pockas.  The  family  had  religiously  preserved  tills  little  relic  of  th« 
original  opulence  of  their  ancestors  who  had  emigrated  f^om  England  to  avoid  tfa«i  per- 
secutions of  Church  and  State.'' 
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the  small  pox  and  camp  ferer,  and  the  rest  were  partly  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  eichanged  for  rum,  sugar,  coffee,  and  fruit,  and  partly  sent  to  Neir  York,  from 
whence  thej  went  at  the  peace,  either  to  Nora  Scotia  or  EngUnd.  From  this  last 
place,  I  believe  they  have  been  lately  sent  to  Africa.  History  will  never  relate  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  British  army,  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  They 
raged  in  Virginia  six  months  only,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  1781,  when  they  were  all  taken  prisoners;  and  I  give  you  a  faithful  speci- 
men of  their  transactions  for  ten  days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only.  Ex 
pede  HtrcuUm,  I  suppose  their  whole  devastations  during  those  six  months 
amounted  to  about  three  millions  sterling."  ^ 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  book,  there  is  a  list  of  "Deaths, 
etc.,"  and  in  another  column,  "  Other  losses  by  the  British,  in 
1781,"  carrying  the  preceding  statements,  to  Dr.  Gordon,  into 
their  minute  details.  The  name  and  particular  fate  of  each 
slave  carried  off — ^the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
taken — the  number  of  barrels  of  grain  of  each  kind  in  the  house 
consumed  or  destroyed,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  each  kind 
of  product  destroyed  on  the  ground — the  buildings,  utensils, 
and  the  number  of  "panels  of  fence"  burnt — are  set  down  in 
this  melancholy  record.  We  will  give  a  few  examples :  Nine 
"  blooded  mares  "  and  farm  horses  were  carried  away — the  colts 
of  the  former  having  their  throats  cut  I  Fifty-nine  cattle,  thirty 
sheep  and  sixty  hogs  ;were  eaten.  The  loss  of  the  farm  in  corn 
(nmize)  was  two  hundred  barrels  in  the  house,  and  five  hundred 
and  eighty  barrels  growing ;  of  tobacco,  ten  hogsheads  in  the 
house,  and  nineteen  growing ;  a  sowing  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  (towards  two  hundred  acres),  and  a  sowing 
of  seventy-five  bushels  of  barley,  destroyed  growing,  etc. 

These  sickening  details  are  nothing,  when  we  turn  into  the 
adjoining  column,  headed  "  Deaths,  etc."  Mr.  Jefferson's  state- 
ments to  Grordon,  being  written  from  France,  without  the  record 
before  him,  are  not  arithmetically  accurate,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  see  how  the  numbers  became  confused  in  his  memory. 
"Twenty-seven"  was  the  whole  number  of  slaves  carried  off  by 
Cornwallis.  "  Three  "  of  these  were  never  heard  from.  Five 
of  them  returned  home  and  recovered.  But  five  others  who 
had  never  left  home,  "  caught  the  camp  fever  from  the  negroes 
who  returned,  and  died."  But  not  all  of  those  who  died,  in 
consequence  of  being  carried  off,  perished  on  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  infected  them  with  the  pestilence.      Stricken  with 

*  Letter  to  Doctor  Gordon,  July  16, 1783. 
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small  pox  and  camp  fever,  and  left  behind,  some  of  the  miser- 
able wretches  crawled  home  to  die,  and  giving  information 
where  others  lay  perishing  in  hovels,  or  in  the  open  air,  by  the 
wayside,  these  were  sent  for  by  their  generous  master ;  and  the 
last  moments  of  all  of  them  were  made  as  comfortable  as  could 
be  done  by  proper  nursing  and  medical  attendance.*  Five  of 
the  unfortunate  nurses — slaves  who  had  never  left  home — ^as  we 
have  seen,  took  the  fever  from  them  and  died.  What  with  the 
losses  by  death,  and  the  number  engaged  in  bringing  home  and 
taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  temporarily  iU,  but 
subsequently  recovered,  and  who  therefore  do  not  come  into  the 
above  catalogue,  and  all  this  in  the  harvest  time,  a  considerable 
share  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  crops  on  his  other  farms,  which  escaped 
Cornwallis,  were  "  lost  for  want  of  laborers." 

Be  it  remembered  that  not  an  allusion  (so  far  as  we  recollect) 
to  his  own  losses — at  least,  not  to  the  particulars  of  his  losses- 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson  until  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of 
Gordon  in  1788.  No  man  was  less  a  complainer  of  personal 
wrongs  from  friend  or  foe.  The  contemporaneous  statements 
we  have  given  from  the  farm  book,  were  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and  are  mingled  among  records  of  the  births  and 
deaths  of  slaves,  of  overseers  and  stewards  arrangements,  etc. 
Two  or  three  erasures  and  entries  with  another  pen  appear 
in  the  account,  showing  that  it  was  corrected  from  time  to 
time  through  the  year,  to  make  it  (with  Mr.  Jefferson's  invaria- 
bly minute  accuracy)  conform'  to  the  exact  facts.  Thus,  tlie 
names  of  two,  who  were  first  entered  simply  as  having  "joined 
the  enemy,"  are  erased  and  added  to  the  list  of  those  who 
*'  caught  small  pox  from  enemy  and  died."  There  is  no  escape 
for  Lord  Cornwallis  from  such  testimony  as  this  I 

What  had  Mr.  Jefferson  done  to  draw  such  vengeance  on 
his  head  ?  Was  it  the  confinement  of  Hamilton,  or  the  petty 
misunderstandings  with  Phillips  ?  Were  these  sufficient  to  can- 
cel the  memory  of  his  energetic  and  unpopular  interlerence  in 
behalf  of  the  Convention  prisoners — of  his  kind  hospitalities  and 
attentions  to  British  officers  of  every  rank  from  major  generals 

^  Among  the  items,  oar  eye  faUs  on  the  foUowin^ :  **  Expenses  seeking  and  bringiog 
back  some  '^twenty  poands  sterling  in  specie ;  *^  paid  Doctors  attending  sick" — sixty-liTe 
pounds  sterling  in  specie.  It  would  appear  from  the  first  entry  that  this  was  only  tkpvi 
of  the  expense  of  bringing  home  the  sick.  Some  of  them  were  brought  on  blankets  lod 
mattresses  in  the  last  aUi^es  of  disease,  but  feebly  imploring  that  they  might  see  Monti 
ceUo  again  before  they  died. 
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down  to  lieutenants  ?    Was  it  because  of  his  "  violent "  mea- 
STU-es  in  concert  with  the  Council  and  Legislature,  which  Phillips 
had  complained  of  in  his  correspondence  with  Lafayette,  and 
for  which  he  threatened  to  "  make  the  shores  of  James  River 
an  example  of  terror?"     What  were  those  violent  measures? 
Were  the  non-combatants  who  were  ordered  to  give  up  their 
paroles  or  go  within  the  British  lines,  and  who  refused  to  obey 
this  order,  executed  or  otherwise  punished  ?    We  find  no  record, 
or  trace  of  a  record,  of  any  execution  on  this  ground.     But  it 
was  true  that  secretly  disaffected  persons  had  remained  in  the 
country,  and  had  made  their  paroles  the  excuse  for  not  serving 
their  country  when  called  upon,  while  they  were  covertly  act- 
ing lor  the  enemy  as  spies  and  instigators  of  disaffection.     If  any 
such  refused  to  obey  the  Executive  mandate,  we  venture  to  pre- 
sume they  were  punished  according  to  law.     If  any  of  them 
were  clearly  proven  to  be  spies,  or  to  have  committed  overt 
acts  of  high  treason,  we  should  hope  they  suffered  the  penalty 
the  law  inflicted  for  such  offences ;  and  unsanguinary  as  was 
Governor  Jefferson's  disposition,  we  do  not  think  he  would  have 
hesitated  any  more  for  Phillips's  threats,  than  he  did  for  the 
British  Commissary's  for  prisoners  in  Hamilton's  case,  or  for 
Arnold's  at  Richmond.     He  certainly,  in  other  particulai-s,  as 
for  example,  in  impressment,  carried  the  very  ample  powers 
vested  in  him  to  their  last  prudent  limit.     It  was,  past  all  doubt, 
his  decisive  course  in  regard  to  "non-jurors" — his  compelling  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  act  for  or  against  their  country — 
which  roused  against  him  the  vindictive  hostility  of  those  who 
had  made  such  fatal  use  to  America  of  the  paroling  system  in 
the  Carolinas. 

We  can  give  no  minute  particulars  of  the  Governor's  action 
in  regard  to  non-jurors,  having  noticed  nothing  on  the  subject  in 
any  authorities  in  our  possession.  But  one  thing  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain,  that  had  Governor  Jefferson,  by  any  oflScial 
act  or  order,  caused  a  hair  of  an  innocent  man  to  fall  to  the 
gronnd — acted  in  a  single  instance  either  arbitrarily,  in  the  least 
degree  irregularily,  or  even  too  summarily,  we  should,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  found  him  accused  of  it  by  the  English !  And  if 
they  had  spared  him,  he  aflerwards  had  political  opponents  in 
Virginia  who  would  not  have  spared  him !  A  hint  of  an  act  of 
official  injustice  Qn  his  part,  would  have  set  the  latter  ransacking 
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heaven  and  earth  for  everything  and  anything  tending  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge  1  If  Mr.  Jefferson  stands  accused  of  a  soli- 
tary act  of  official  or  personal  injustice  or  cruelty,  in  his  capacity 
of  Governor  of  Virginia,  we  never  have  heard  of  that  accusation. 
The  truth  is,  the  barbarities  practised  in  Virginia,  were  in  no 
proper  sense  retaliatory.  They  were  part  of  the  British  system 
towards  America,  as  avowed  by  the  British  Commissioners  in 
1778.  And  especially  were  they  a  part  of  the  system  which 
had  from  that  period  been  exercised  by  the  cold,  inexorable 
Cornwallis.  It  is  easy  enough  now  to  deny  a  good  share  of  the 
personal  atrocities — that  is,  atrocities  committed  under  the  eye 
and  sanction — of  this  British  General,  Peer  of  the  Eealm,  future 
Commander-in-chief  and  Governor-General  of  India,  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordinance,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  British  Plenipotentiary  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  now 
exist  only  in  tradition,  or  in  the  statement  of  writers  who  did 
not  see  what  they  describe.  This  would  be  a  good  defence  be- 
fore a  legal  tribunal,  but  it  is  not  so  at  the  bar  of  history.  There 
were  hundreds  and  thousands  of  contemporaneous  witnesses- 
men  known  to  their  neighbors  and  the  public  as  of  unquestion- 
able veracity — who,  in  the  hearing  of  those  neighbors  and  of 
their  attesting  children,  did  again  and  again,  to  their  dying  day, 
with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  book, 
declare  that  with  their  own  eyes,  they  had  seen  Cornwallis,  or 
those  under  his  immediate  eye  and  command,  commit  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  atrocities  to  that  which  marked  his  stay  at  Elk 
Hill,  and  not  a  few  like  that  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bates,  recorded 
in  the  last  preceding  note.  Had  wantonly  burning  every  build- 
ing but  that  necessary  to  cover  his  own  head,  on  a  farm  where 
not  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  him — the  malicious  destruction  of 
growing  crops — the  butchering  of  sucking  colts — the  pouching 
of  a  piece  of  plate,  the  last  heirloom  of  a  family,  from  the  table 
where  he  was  breakfasting  (thus  adding  the  vulgar  brutality  tc 
the  rapacity  of  a  common  robber) — we  say,  had  these  things 
been  actionable  offences  in  British  courts,  this  Peer  of  the  Bealm 
cQuUl  liavp  been  convicted  of  all  of  them  on  the  finding  of  a 
maul  J  British  jury,  on  a  tithe  of  the  testimony  which  could  at 
the  time  Lave  been  readily  adduced  !  This  testimony  was  not, 
of  course,  put  into  legal  forms,  for  there  was  no  occasion  for  it 
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Unless  in  court,  no  respectable  man's  aflEidavit  is  worth  a  par- 
ticle more  than  his  deliberate  assertion.  The  generation  who 
could  have  testified  to  the  facts  in  a  court  of  law,  have  passed 
away.  But  their  life-long  assertions  are  yet  in  the  distinct 
recollection  of  their  posterity. 

Is  it  said  that  religion,  philanthropy,  or  other  considerations, 
require  these  things  to  be  unmentioned  and  forgotten.     So 
judge  not  we.    And  those  who  solicit  this  forbearance  towards 
England  have  never  solicited  it  towards  other  nations,  and  espe- 
cially towards  that  nation  who  in  this  very  struggle  was  our  faith- 
ful and  efficient  ally  against  England  1    To  preserve  the  memory 
of  national  injuries  merely  to  excite  antipathies  against  the  de- 
scendants of  our  cruel  oppressors — against  a  particular  land  or 
its  institutions — would  be  worse  than  merely  silly ;  it  would  be 
impolitic  and  wicked.    But  we  hold  that  every  American  should 
be  made  to  clearly  understand  that  national  liberty  is  not  a 
matter  of  course — ^is  not  a  fruit  of  any  civilization  yet  developed, 
ready  to  drop,  like  over-ripe  plums,  into  the  mouth  without 
shaking  the  tree — that  if  we  were  to  cast  away  the  institutions 
which  our  forefathers  bled  for,  others  just  as  good,  or  a  little 
better,  would  not  come  inevitably  and  without  cost.     Our  fabric, 
snch  as  it  is,  is  a  blood-cemented  one.    Groans,  and  tears,  and 
woes  unutterable,  accompanied  every  step  of  its  foundation. 
Let  every  coming  generation  of  Americans  understand  these 
facts.    Let  the  lesson  acquire  additional  force  from  the  circum- 
stance that  our  unparalleled  wrongs  came  from  a  nation,  politi- 
cally the  freest,  and  personally  as  good  and  as  brave  as  any  on 
earth.    Let  youth  (slow  to  learn  such  lessons)  learn  that  it  was 
the  noble,  the  cultivated,  the  talented,  and  the  truly  brave,  that 
lent  themselves  to  be  the  personal  inflicters  and  coldly  syste- 
matic perpetrators  of  these  wrongs.    Then  shall  the  youA  of 
America  understand  what  the  nation  which  does  not  rely  on 
itself—which  separates  to  unite  its  fragments  witji  foreign  pro- 
tectors—has to  expect  from  the  best  foreign  protectors,  when 
their  interests  are  crossed  and  their  passions  roused  1 

Our  narrative  has  already  followed  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  close 
of  his  gubernatorial  term,  and  beyond.  His  office,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  expired  on  the  2d  of  June  1781,  two  days 
before  Tarleton  entered  Charlottesville,  and  before  the  attempt 
was  made  to  capture  him.    Anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Corn- 
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wallis  or  Phillips,  and  when  the  French  fleet  was  daily  expected 
to  rid  Virginia  of  Arnold,  confined  to  his  intrenchments  at 
Portsmouth,  Governor  Jeflferson  had  distinctly  intimated  to  a 
member  of  the  French  Legation  in  Philadelphia,  that  intention 
lo  retire  at  the  close  of  his  present  (his  second)  terra,  which  was 
also  announced  to  General  Washington  in  the  letter  of  May 
28th,  which  we  have  quoted.  Tlie  reasons  for  this  determina- 
tion are  thus  given  in  his  Memoir : 

"  From  a  belief  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  mYasion  under  which  we  »« 
then  Uboring,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  militarj  chief,  and  thai 
the  military  commander,  being  inyested  with  the  civil  power  also,  both  might  be 
wielded  with  more  energy,  promptitude  and  effect  for  the  defence  of  the  Sute,! 
resigned  the  administration  at  the  end  of  my  second  year/* 

It  is  believed  that  Governor  Jefferson  carried  with  him  io 
the  last  hour  of  his  oflScial  term  the  respect,  good  will,  and  ap- 
probation, for  his  oflScial  conduct  and  energy,  of  every  one  of 
the  superior  Continental  oflBcers  in  command  in  the  South. 
We  have  given  Washington's  and  Greene's  views ;  Steuben's 
and  Lafayette's  we  underetand  to  have  been  of  the  same  tenor. 
Lafayette  immediately  imbibed  for  him  that  deferential  i-espect 
and  sincere  attachment  which,  as  we  shall  have  many  occasions 
to  see,  continued  unabated  through  his  long  life. 

Both  of  the  last  named  officers — particularly  Baron  Steuben, 
who  soon  got  embroiled  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Virginia*— 

*  Frederick  William  Augustus.  Baron  yon  Steuhen,  had  acquired  his  notions  of  men  tad 
military  affairs  in  the  armies  of  Frederic  the  Great,  to  whom  he  was  an  ald-de-camp  tad 
afterwards,  we  think,  a  lieatenant-general.  Conseqaently  they  were  absolute  enoagk 
He  was  a  good  soldier,  a  martinet  in  discipline,  and  hot  and  testy  as  he  was,  at  bottoa 
generous  in  temper.  Little  had  the  good  Baron  been  accustomed  in  the  camp  (A  tk 
*' Great  Frederic/'  to  see  high  military  dignitaries  dancing  attendance  on  ctrtf  otBcoi 
to  know  what  they  should  do  or  not  do— or  standing  on  Ural  ceremonies  with  e?ef7 
trumpery  fellow  who  approached  them  I  He  was  hardly  in  Virginia,  therefore,  before 
he  was  in  *'  hot  water."  He  knocked  off  a  militia  colonel's  spurs,  and  forced  him  into  tk 
ranks  as  a  common  soldier,  for  attempting  to  impose  a  bov  on  him  for  a  proper  recntt 
by  artificially  adding  to  his  height  by,  if  we  remember  right,  stnfBng  his  boots !  T%e9 
came  talks  of  awkward  interferences  by  intermeddling  magistrates,  who  impertiseitlj 
pretended  to  think  that  a  general  might  not  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  men  under  his  coo- 
mand  I  What  would  one  of  Frederic's  marshals  have  thought  of  a  writ  of  habeas-corpos. 
and  a  half  a  dozen  Justice  Shallows,  and  a  squad  of  Catchpoles  to  teach  kirn  of  to  dat7* 
And  with  higher  magnates  than  these  the  impetuous  temper,  and  exacting  etiooette  of 
the  fiery  old  soldier  embroiled  him.  He  stormed  in  good  German  and  bad  Engnsh,  toi 
was  answered  with  new  provocations.  He  wrote  letters  very  unflattering  io  the  iMf- 
nates  and  to  the  system  of  things  in  Virginia.  He  had,  however,  one  steady  fHenJ-a 
Governor  Jefferson.  The  latter  contrived  to  mollify  the  degraded  colonel->and  pirtk 
by  laughing,  and  partly  by  management,  prevented  extremities  between  the  Baroa  aad 
his  tormentors.  It  is  clear  that  the  Governor  believed  that  the  Oommander-in-cJiicf 
would  not  have  left  Steuben  in  Virginia  at  this  period  if  not  entitled  to  full  confideac* 
as  a  aoidier.  He  accordingly  gave  him,  until  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Lafkyetle,  tbi 
control  of  the  militarv  defences  of  the  State.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Baroc 
did  not  well  execute  the  trust. 
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complained  of  the  ineflSciency  of  the  government.  This  was  the 
common  complaint  throughout  the  Union,  during  the  whole  of 
the  Kevolution,  with  the  younger  officers,  and  indeed  all  but  a 
few  great  and  ripe  men,  in  whom  the  civilian  was  as  prominent 
as  the  soldier,  and  who,  with  broad  views,  appreciated  not  only 
the  purely  military  difficulties,  but  all  the  difficulties  of  our  un- 
precedented national  position.  The  machinery  of  republicanism 
was  yet  new.  Perhaps,  in  a  few  instances  it  wrought  blunder- 
ingly. And  the  State  authorities  could  not  at  least  obtain  men 
and  money  half  fast  enough  to  suit  these  prompt  gentlemen  of 
the  sword.  Accustomed  to  army  discipline,  and  the  summary 
processes  of  martial  law,  such  were  struck  with  wonder  that 
where  there  were  people,  there  should  be  wanting  troops !  that 
when  there  were  food,  and  raiment,  and  money  in  the  country, 
the  army  chest  should  lack  them  !  That  there  were  such  things 
as  rights  of  persons  and  rights  of  property  which  ordinaiy  legis- 
lation did  not  invade,  and  which  extraordinary  legislation  could 
not  safely  too  far  invade,  did  not  enter  their  imaginations.  In  a 
word,  these  men  were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  yet  complaining 
that  practical  liberty  existed  !  Some  of  them  seemed  to  imagine 
that  because  they  were  fighting  for  the  State,  nobody  else  had  a 
right  to  exercise  any  judgment  whatever  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  or  in  regard  to  raising  means  to  carry  it  on. 
And  accustomed  to  a  military  gradation  which  ascended  to  one 
supreme  head,  they  had  the  less  patience  with  this  exercise  of 
the  right  of  controlling  military  affairs  by  State  legislatures. 
Three  fourths  of  the  officers  of  the  Revolution  came  out  of  the 
war  political  consolidationists ! 

We  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  there  was  not  often  justice 
in  their  complaints  of  the  dilatory  or  incomplete  action  of 
States.  But  the  civil  officers  knew  as  well  as  they,  what  their 
respective  States  ought  to  endure,  and  they  generally  knew  far 
better  what  they  would  endure.  We  suppose  the  patriotism 
and  the  real  sacrifices  of  each  of  these  classes  were  equaL 
Probably  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  the  cautious  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  one  was  as  little  out  of  the  way  as  the  uncalculating 
impetuosity  of  the  other. 

It  will  not  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  applied 
particularly  to  the  case  of  Virginia — for  perhaps  she  was  as 
little  complained  of  as  any  other  State — ^nor  particularly  to 
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Lafayette  and  Steuben.  Lafayette  was  now  very  young,  but  a 
wiser,  cooler  head  rarely  sat  on  young  shoulders.  He  was  not 
long  in  seeing  the  true  situation  of  things.  Nor  did  the  fierr 
German,  unless  under  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  betray  halt 
so  much  want  of  consideration  and  of  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  certain  native  Hotspurs! 

We  have  seen  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  adjourned  on 
the  4th  of  June,  on  Tarleton's  approach  to  Charlottesville, 
to  meet  again  on  the  7th,  at  Staunton,  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 
Wirt,  in  his  Life  of  Henry,*  thus  mentions  what  followed  their 
reassembling : 

**  On  the  10th  of  June  a  false  report  of  his  [Tarleton^s]  approach  prodooed 
another  panic ;  and  the  House  having  merely  taken  time  to  resoWe  that  thej 
would  meet  at  the  Warm  Springs,  if  it  shoald  be  found  dangerous  to  meet  in 
Staunton,  on  the  next  day  and  on  their  failure  so  to  do,  that  the  speaker  might 
call  a  meeting,  when  and  where  he  pleased,  again  broke  up  and  dispersed." 

It  was  in  this  last  "  panic,"  that  gentlemen,  hot  from  the  sad- 
dle and  grimed  with  the  dust  of  recent  flight,  booted  and 
spurred  for  new  flight,  and  listening  momentarily  to  hear  the 
hoof-clang  of  pursuing  cavalry,  undertook  to  legislate  for  what 
seemed  to  them  some  radical  disorder  in  the  State  I  And  of 
course  to  men  in  their  condition  of  feeling,  no  remedy  appeared 
decisive  enough  that  was  not  as  radical  as  the  disease,  and 
instantaneous  in  its  effects.  The  plan  pitched  upon  to  save  the 
Kepublic  was  the  one  already  presented  and  exploded  in  Gov- 
ernor Henry's  administration — ^namely,  to  show  that  republican 
government  was  worthless,  in  time  of  war,  and  constitutions  but 
a  mere  fair-weather  contrivance,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Dic- 
tator !  Patrick  Henry  was  again  the  proposed  Dictator ;  and 
again  his  biographer  asseverates  "  his  entire  innocence."  • 

This  repeated  selection  of  Mr.  Henry,  by  the  Dictator  party, 
might  seem  to  show  that  it  was  some  peculiar  talent  or  fitness 
which  he  was  supposed  to  possess  for  the  exigency,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  move.  But  if  he  had  exhibited  any  par- 
ticular military  capacities,  or  indeed  had  any  military  expe- 
in.iii.H-,  ijL>M^Jv  ua:?  jMa  sery  carefully  preserved  the  fact 
If  he  had  preparetl  liie  State  any  better,  or  differently,  for  inra- 
eion  than  his  succe^or,  or  repelled  invasion  any  more  success 

i  Wirt'»  Hcnrj,  p,  M.  •  Hjld. 
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fally,  history  then  belied  and  now  belies  the  facts.  Moreover,  he 
was  himself  Governor,  when  it  was  the  first  time  proposed  to 
make  him  Dictator.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  was  a 
party  who  really  believed  that  Dictatorial  powers  were  neces- 
sary to  save  the  State.  Mr.  Henry  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
popularity  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their  confidence  in 
him  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  no  office  which  he  would 
accept  would  be  used  dangerously  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
their  love  for  him  would  be  a  vast  makeweight  in  giving  the 
office  popularity  at  the  outset,  and  in  silencing  opposition. 
Finally,  we  venture  little  in  asserting  that  of  the  other  very 
conspicuous  and  popular  men  in  the  State,  at  least  of  those  who 
had  been  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  office  of  Governor, 
not  another  besides  Mr.  Henry  could  probably  have  been  found 
who  any  body  believed  would  accept  the  office  of  Dictator,  or 
under  any  circimistances  give  their  countenance  to  the  project. 

In  regard  to  Jefferson,  the  Dictator  party  in  the  Legislature 
well  knew  that  he  and  his  particular  friends  were  affirmatively 
and  irrevocably  hostile  to  their  plan.  It  was  his  kinsman — ^his 
earliest  and  warmest  friend — Gary,  of  Ampthill,  who  (to  use  Mr. 
Wirt's  phrase)  "crushed"  the  project,  the  first  time  it  was 
started,  by  threatening  to  resort  to  the  dagger  of  Brutus.  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  preserved  an  almost  impenetrable  reserve  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  transactions,  never  giving  the  name  of 
an  individual  directly  implicated  in  them,  and  in  general  terms 
absolving  the  motives  of  "  most  of  them."  "We  doubtless  owe 
his  silence  to  his  tenderness  for  some  of  these  individuals.  But 
there  are  unmistakable  reasons  for  believing  that  he  and  his 
Wends  would  have  forcibly  resisted  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   He  substantially  declares  so.'    Girardin  imitates  Mr. 

>  Writing  this  same  year  (1781)  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  said  of  this  last 
project  of  creating  a  Dictator : 

"The  very  thought  alone  was  treason  against  the  people ;  was  treason  against  man- 
kind in  general ;  as  riveting  forever  the  chains  which  bow  down  their  necks,  by  giving 
to  their  oppressors  a  proof,  which  they  woald  have  trumpeted  through  the  imiverse,  or 
^e  imbecility  of  Republican  government,  in  times  of  pressing  danger,  to  shield  them 
i^om  harm.  Those  who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away  the  reins  of  government  in  any 
c&se,  most  be  sure  that  the  herd,  whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and  hatchet  of  the  dic- 
«tor,  will  lay  their  nocks  on  the  block  when  he  shaU  nod  to  them.  But  if  our  assemblies 
<|Qppo8ed  such  a  resignation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they  mistook  thefr  character.  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  government,  instead  of  being  braced  and  invigorated  for  greater  ex- 
ertions  under  their  difficulties,  would  have  been  thrown  back  upon  ttie  bungling  machinery 
of  coontv  committees  for  administration,  till  a  convention  could  have  been  called,  and 

V  A*^'^  ***  ^^  regular  motion.  What  a  cruel  moment  was  this  for  creating 
Rich  an  eihbarrassment,  for  putting  to  the  proof  the  attachment  of  our  countrymen  to 
f^publican  government."    [See  Answer  to  Query  Xm.] 
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Jefferson's  reserve ;  going  into  the  fewest  details  on  this  subject 
necessary  to  record  the  main  fact ;  giving  no  clue  to  names,  or 
the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  the  vote  in  the  House.  But  he 
does  significantly  say :  "to  introduce  "  this  office, "  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  hors  de  combaV^  He  also  says  the 
project  finally  failed,  from  the  anticipation  of  a  ^^vidmt  oppo- 
sition."* 

It  was  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  "  place  Mr.  Jefferson 
hora  de  cowhatP  It  was  not  yet  known  that  he  had  determined 
to  decline  a  reelection.  He  and  his  confidential  friends  resolved 
not  to  make  known  that  fact  until  the  question  of  the  Dictatorship 
was  settled.  The  weight  of  his  name  was  doubtless  regarded  bj 
them  as  necessary  against  the  weight  of  Mr.  Henry's.  It  was 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Dictator  party  not 
only  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  their  plan,  by  showing  how 
inextricably  Governor  Jefferson  had  involved  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  but  to  practically  get  him  out  of  the  way,  and  crush  all 
danger  fi'ora  him  by  crushing  his  popularity  and  influence. 

To  effect  this,  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  period  were  charged 
upon  him.  He  was  blamed  for  not  making  preparations  for 
invasion,  which  Governor  Henry,  the  proposed  Dictator,  had 
never  thought  of  making.  He  was  held  accountable  for  Arnold's 
success  and  escape,  with  so  small  loss,  in  his  sudden  inroad, 
when  Matthew,  in  the  governorship  of  the  proposed  Dictator,  did 
more  actual  damage  in  the  State,  committed  far  greater  atroci- 
ties, was  longer  about  it,  and  retired  without  the  loss  of  a  man! 
But  what  history  has  failed  to  show  that  in  periods  of  extreme 
disaster  and  panic,  enough  are  always  found  ready  to  charge 
public  calamities — even  those  imposed  by  Heaven— on  their 
rulei-s  ?  How  many  chiefs  and  statesmen  have,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, been  banished,  torn  in  pieces  by  mobs,  or  jadicially 
murdered,  to  satiate  the  least  reasonable  and  cruellest  of  all 
human  passions,  fearl     Rage  may  spare,  but  abject  panic  is 

Mr.  Jefferson  states  (under  the  same  head  in  the  Notes)  that  the  proposition  fan  s 
Dictator  **  wanted  a  few  voUt  only  of  being  passed."  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
question  was  actually  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House ;  and  we  here  repeat  what  we  Mid 
when  speaking  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  first  proposal  to  create  such  an  ofBcer 
in  1776— that  they  (Mr.  Jefferson's  statements)  were  publtMhed  soon  aOerwards— bef<ffe 
any  number  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1781  were  dead— «nd  were  never 
denied, 

*  Girardin,  Appendix,  p.  xi.  These  passages  passed,  of  course,  under  Mr.  Jefieraonf 
eye,  and  we  have  seen  his  pointed  endorsement  of  the  author's  accuracy  in  all  that  p•^ 
tained  to  himself. 
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ansparingi  And  then  what  shame  and  remorse  have  often 
been  extorted  by  the  retributive  future — what  restitutions  and 
ovations  to  the  living,  and  what  funeral  honors,  and  proud 
monuments,  and  public  deifications  6f  the  dead  martyr  1 

To  give  point  and  shape  to  the  attack'on  Mr.  Jefferson — to 
give  it  populaV  effect— charges  were  thrown  out  against  his 
oflScial  conduct,  on  the  floor,  at  the  legislative  meeting  at  Staun- 
ton, and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  demanded.  George 
Xicholas,  one  of  the  membere  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  county, 
a  very  honest,  but  at  that  time  a  very  young  and  impulsive  man, 
was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion.  Quite  unexpectedly,  the 
proposal  met  the  prompt  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends. 
No  vote  was  taken,  but  a  day  of  hearing,  at  the  next  session, 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon.  Having  reached  this  point,  the 
Dictator  party  were  no  nearer  their  object  than  before.  They 
had  not  made  a  new  proselyte  to  it;  they  had  not  deprived 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  a  friend  or  supporter,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
coming  storm  began  to  be  heard  in  and  out  of  the  House.  There 
were  a  good  many  Carys  of  Ampthill  in  Virginia.  Girardin 
thus  gives  the  sequel : 

'*  The  pnlse  of  the  Assembly  was  incidentally  felt  in  debates  on  the  State  of  the 
CommoDwealtfa,  and,  out  of  doors,  by  personal  conyersations.  Out  of  these  a 
ferment  gradually  arose  which  foretold  a  violent  apposition  to  any  species  of 
Dictatorship,  and,  as  in  a  prerious  instance  of  a  similar  attempt,  the  apprehension 
of  personal  danger  produced  a  relinquishment  of  the  scheme,^^  * 

Whether  the  danger  now,  as  before,  particularly  menaced 
Mr.  Henry,  or  whether  the  storm  of  public  indignation  threat- 
ened all  engaged  in  the  affair — in  other  words,  civil  war  between 
the  Constitutional  party  and  the  Dictator  party — we  are  not 
specially  informed.  We  infer  from  Jefferson's  remarks,  already 
quoted,  that  the  Constitutionalists  intended  at  once  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  Dictator,  reorganize  the  county  committees  of 
safety,  and  call  a  convention  to  form  a  legal  government. 

As  soon  as  the  Dictator  party  avowedly  relinquished  their 
project,  Mr.  Jefferson's  resignation  of  the  government  (that  is,  his 
refusal  to  serve  a  third  term)  was  made  public,  and  his  friends 
proposed  General  Nelson  as  his  successor.    We  are  not  apprised 

that  Mr.  Jefferson  bad  personal  objections  to  any  candidate; 

« 

Girardin,  Appendix,  p.  zii. 
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but  it  was  particularly  to  secure  the  election  of  a  military  man 
— an  officer  combining  civil  and  military  functious — ^that  he 
had  originally  made  up  his  mind  to  retire ;  and  notlibg  hid 
occurred  to  shake  his  belief  that  such  a  selection  would  be  more 
expedient,  and  better  secure  the  public  confidence.  His 
announcement  took  both  parties  by  surprise,  anti  it  called  out  a 
burst  of  feeling  among  the  body  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  in  the 
Legislature.  They  insisted  on  reelecting  him.  His  confidential 
friends  (those  who  understood  his  feelings  and  unalterable  det»- 
minations)  strenuously  opposed  this,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  had 
patriotically  divested  himself  of  his  office  to  heal  divisions  in  the 
Legislature,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  hk 
^vishes ;  and  that  now,  accusations  having  been  brought  agais^ 
him  and  a  hearing  agreed  upon,  his  honor  required  him  to  meet 
his  assailants  without  the  advantage  of  official  position.  These 
considerations  induced  a  considerable  body  of  his  friends  to  Tote 
for  General  Nelson,  and  it  required  their  votes,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  recent  advocates  of  another  man,  to  elect  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's candidate  over  himself.  But  for  his  resignation,  there 
is  no  question  he  would  have  been  triumphantly  reelected. 
This  was  owing  to  no  objection  to  General  Nelson.  He  had 
not  an  enemy  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  probably,  at  the 
moment,  the  most  popular  man  in  the  State.  It  was  indigna- 
tion at  the  farce  of  charges  having  been  preferred  against  the 
late  Governor.* 

During  all  these  occurrences  Mr.  Jefferson  remained  quietly 
at  Poplar  Forest,  remote  from  the  Legislature,  and  not  inter- 
fering with  or  attempting  in  any  way  to  influence  its  pro- 
ceedings. On  being  driven  from  home  by  Tarleton,  on  tiie  4tli 
of  June,  he  had  accompanied  his  family  one  day's  journey,  and 
then  returned  to  Monticello.  Learning,  probably,  the  topic 
agitated,  or  to  be  agitated  in  the  Legislature,*  he  repaired  again 
to  Bedford. 

1  Girardiii(AppendiZf  p.  zii.)  giTea  the  same  general  veraioii  of  the  flM^ts  stated  fa^ 
paragraph,  we  have  added  slightly  to  the  details — or  rather  we  have  stated  some  w&s 
coneSuwM  which  he  does  not  exprttB,  though  his  facts  would  lead  the  obserring  n*^ 
to  infer  them.  We  have,  we  suppose,  proceeded  on  <»  good— probably  tkt  ttm- 
authority  as  Girardin ;  and  toe  have  not  oeen  restrained,  as  he  wait  by  the  de^c? 
and  the  scmples  of  third  perscnt  stiU  living,  in  making  an  exposition  fml  enough  for  « i^ 
understand.  «^  -,    u^ 

*  We  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  authorized  to  give  this  as  his  rtofon.  But  frea  \& 
tenor  of  one  or  two  of  his  own  remarks,  and  from  Girardin's  speaking  (evidentiyby 
authority)  as  if  Mr.  Jefferson  choBt  to  remain  in  Bedford  and  chou  not  to  interfee  v« 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  our  statement  becomes  a  necessary  inference. 
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Pasemg  over,  for  the  present,  intermediate  events,  we  will 
here  follow  the  history  of  the  Legislative  inquiry  to  its  close. 
It  has  been  common  to  speak  of  the  proceedings  as  in  the 
nature,  of  an  "impeachment"  Girardin  says,  '-he  was 
impeached  in  some  loose  way."  This  is  a  "  loose  "  use  of  terms, 
which  has  led  to  very  unfounded  impressions.  To  that  solenm 
and  serious  legislative  proceeding,  which  is  technically  termed 
impeachment,  where  the  legislative  body  decide  there  are  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  putting  an  important  public  functionary  on 
his  trial,  and  where  the  penalty  extends  to  deprivation  of  office, 
no  proceeding  had  in  this  case  bore  any  analogy.  No  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  was  passed  by  the  House — ^no  articles  drawn  up 
—indeed,  not  a  solitary  vote  of  any  kind  was  taken  directly  or 
indirectly  in  reference  to  the  matter.  A  member  simply  rose 
in  his  place,  and  claimed  verbally  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  not 
done  his  duty,  in  some  particulars,  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  inva- 
sion, and  asked  or  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  facts.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  friends  took  him  at  the  word — met  him  rather  more 
than  half  way — and  after  some  conversation  the  parties  infor- 
mally agreed  on  a  day  for  a  hearing.  Meanwhile,  not  a  wora 
was  entered  on  the  subject  in  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  no 
copy  of  any  charges  sent  to  the  accused  functionary.  Here 
was  not  one  feature  of  an  impeachment,  and  we  shall  presently 
see  that  the  affair  closed  without  one  such  feature. 

Ifo  injustice  will  be  done  George  Nicholas  in  the  assertion 
that  his  precipitate  action  in  this  matter  was  the  source  of  deep  * 
mortification  to  many  of  his  best  friends  and  nearest  kindred. 
He  had  not  been  present  at  the  session  at  Bichmond,  during 
Arnold's  invasion — did  not  know  what  was  then  done — ^and 
Etmig  by  the  result,  and  incited  by  the  designing  misrepresenta- 
tions then  rife,  he  exhibited  his  naturally  resolute,  daring  tem- 
per, by  taking  a  step  which  his  prompters  would  have  shrunk 
from.  Mr.  Jefferson  asked  a  copy  of  his  intended  charges,  that 
he  might  have  his  witnesses  ready  to  meet  them  without  any 
delay,  and  to  prevent  all  excuses  for  delay  on  the  other  side, 
he  sent  back  the  heads  of  what  he  would  prove  in  his  own 
justification.  Some  part  of  the  paper  has  been  anticipated, 
fcot  we  choose  to  give  the  "  objections  "  and  "  answers  "  entire, 
bi  connection  with  each  other : 
Tou  I. — 23 
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Ist  Ohjection. — ^That  General  Washington's  information  was,  that  an  embarki- 
tion  was  taking  place,  destined  for  this  State. 

Answer. — His  information  was,  that  it  was  destined  for  the  southward,  as  wii 
given  <mt  at  New  York.  Had  similar  informations  from  General  Washington,  tnd 
Congress,  been  considered  as  sufficient  ground  at  all  times  for  calling  the  miHtiA 
into  the  field,  there  would  hare  been  a  standing  army  of  militia  kept  up ;  becftuae 
there  has  never  been  a  time,  since  the  invasion  expected  in  December,  1*777,  but 
what  we  have  had  those  intimations  hanging  over  our  heads.  The  truth  is,  tbt 
General  Washington  always  considered  as  his  duty  to  convey  every  rumor  of  in 
embarkation ;  but  we  (for  some  time  past,  at  least)  never  thought  anything  but 
actual  invasion  should  induce  us  to  the  expense  and  harassment  of  calling  ^e 
militia  into  the  field;  except  in  the  case  of  December,  1'7'79,  when  it  was  thought 
proper  to  do  this  in  order  to  convince  the  French  of  our  disposition  to  protect 
their  ships.  Inattention  to  this  necessary  economy,  in  the  beginning,  went  fu 
towards  that  ruin  of  our  finances  which  followed. 

2d  Objection. — Where  were  the  post-riders  established  last  summer  ? 

Anstoor. — They  were  established  at  Continental  expense,  to  convey  speedy 
information  to  Congress  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  then  expected  here. 
When  that  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  these  expenses  were  discontinued.  They  were 
again  established  on  the  invasion  in  October,  and  discontinued  when  that  ceued 
And  again  on  the  £rst  intimation  of  the  invasion  of  December.  But  it  will  be 
asked,  why  were  they  not  established  on  General  Washington's  letters?  Bectose 
those  letters  were  no  more  than  we  had  received  upon  many  former  occasions,  and 
would  have  led  to  a  perpetual  establishment  of  post-riders. 

Zd  Objection. — If  a  proper  number  of  men  had  been  put  into  motion  on  Mon- 
day, for  the  relief  of  the  lower  country,  and  ordered  to  march  to  Williamsburg, 
that  they  would  at  least  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  on  Thursday. 

Answer. — The  order  could  not  he  till  Tuesday,  because  we  then  received  oar 
first  certain  information.  Half  the  militia  of  the  counties  round  about  Richmond 
were  then  ordered  out,  and  the  whole  of  them  on  the  4th,  and  ordered  not  to  wait 
to  come  in  a  body,  but  in  detachments  as  they  could  assemble.  Yet  were  there  not 
on  Friday  more  than  two  hundred  collected,  and  they  were  principally  of  the  town 
of  Richmond. 

4th  Objection. — That  we  had  not  signals. 

AnstDcr. — ^This,  though  a  favorite  plan  of  some  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  i 
practicable  one,  has  hitherto  been  thought  too  difficult. 

5th  Objection. — ^That  we  had  not  look-outs. 

^n«to6r.— There  had  been  no  cause  to  order  look-outs  more  than  has  been  ever 
existing.    This  is  only  in  fact  asking  why  we  do  not  always  keep  look-outs. 

6<A  Objection.— Thfki  we  had  not  heavy  artillery  on  travelling  carriages. 

Answer. — ^The  gentlemen  who  acted  as  members  of  the  Board  of  War  a  twelve- 
month  can  answer  this  question,  by  giving  the  character  of  the  artificers  whom, 
during  that  time,  they  could  never  get  to  mount  the  heavy  artillery.  The  same 
reason  prevented  their  b*?mg  mounted  from  May,  1*780,  to  December.  We  bare 
cwu  been  unable  to  g^t  those  heavy  cannon  moved  from  Cumberland  by  the  whole 
energy  of  goteriimciit.  A  like  difficulty  which  occurred  in  the  removal  of  those 
at  S<nuh  Quay  J  in  their  diiy,  will  convince  them  of  the  possibility  of  this. 

1th  Objtciion,—T\i&i  there  was  not  a  body  of  militia  thrown  into  PortsmotUi, 
he  Great  Bridge,  and  Sutrollc. 
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Afutwer, — In  tne  summer  of  1780,  we  asked  the  faror  of  General  Nelson,  to 
call  together  the  county  lieutenants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  concert  the  general 
measures  which  should  be  taken  for  instant  opposition,  on  any  invasion,  until  lud 
could  be  ordered  by  the  ExecutiTe ;  and  the  county  lieutenants  were  ordered  to 
obey  his  call;  he  did  so  the  first  moment,  to  wit,  on  Saturday,  December  the  Slst, 
at  eight  o^dock,  a.m.,  of  our  receiring  information  of  the  appearance  of  a  fleet  in 
the  bay.  We  asked  the  faror  of  General  Nelson  to  go  down,  which  he  did,  with 
fall  powers  to  call  together  the  militia  of  any  counties  he  thought  proper,  to  call  on 
the  keepers  of  any  public  arms  or  stores,  and  to  adopt  for  the  instant  such 
measures  as  exigencies  required,  till  we  could  be  better  informed. 

Quify. — ^Why  were  not  General  Nelson,  and  the  brave  officers  with  him,  parti- 
calarly  mentioned  ? 

Antwer. — ^What  should  have  been  said  of  them  f  The  enemy  did  not  land,  nor 
giro  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  what  nobody  doubts  they  would  have  done ; 
that  is,  something  worthy  of  being  minutely  recited. 

Query. — ^Why  publish  Amold^s  letter  without  General  Nelson*s  answer  ? 

Answer, — ^Ask  the  printer.    He  got  neither  from  the  Executive. 

Objection, — As  to  the  calling  out  a  few  militia,  and  that  late. 

AnsiBer, — It  is  denied  that  they  were  few  or  late.    Four  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  men  (the  number  required  by  Baron  Steuben)  were  called  out  the  moment 
on  invasion  was  known  to  have  taken  place,  that  is  on  Tuesday^  January  2d. 
Objection. — ^The  abandonment  of  York  and  Portsmouth  fortifications. 

Answer. — ^How  can  they  be  kept  without  regulars,  on  the  large  scale  on  which 
they  were  formed  ?  Would  it  be  approved  of  to  harass  the  militia  with  garrisoning 
them? 

This  amounts  to  but  an  infonnal  memorandum  on  both 
sides. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  among  the  "  objections  "  there  are 
none  which  even  hint  at  an  unmanly,  or  in  any  respect  improper 
flight  before  Arnold  at  Richmond,  or  before  Tarleton  at  Monti- 
cello — afterwards  favorite  themes  of  party  detraction — and 
which  the  representations  of  newspapers,  and  even  of  works 
bearing  the  names  of  histories  and  biographies,  have  led  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  to  suppose  was  the  very  gist  of 
the  imaginary  "  impeachment." '  It  would  have  hardly  been 
expected,  indeed,  that  any  member  of  a  Legislature  which  had 
no  less  than  four  times  adjourned  and  dispersed  to  a  man,  on 
the  near  approach  of  a  foe,*  which  perfectly  well  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  on  two  of  those  occasions  (the  only  ones  where 
there  was  anything  left  to  save  or  accomplish)  the  Governor 

*  For  example,  the  Life  of  Alexander  Hamflton,  bv  his  son. 

*  Namely,  on  the  2d  day  of  Januarv^hen  Arnold  was  known  to  be  ascending  th« 
Junes  and  was  within  two  days*  sail  of  Westover ;  affain  on  the  10th  of  May,  when  Com- 
wtUii  threatened  Richmond;  again  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  Tarleton  approached 
CharlottesviUe ;  and  again  on  the  10th  of  Jvate,  when  Arnold  was  reported  to  b# 
ipproachin«r  Staunton  I 
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remained,  executing  his  dnties,  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy, 
until  the  latter  retired — we  say  it  would  have  hardly  been 
expected,  that  any  member  of  that  body  would  impute  cowardice 
to  the  Governor  I  Not  one  of  the  Privy  Council  even  had 
remained  to  stay  up  his  hand — ^to  watch  when  he  slept — during 
Arnold's  incursion  to  Richmond.  And  we  infer  from  a  state- 
ment of  Girardin,  that  but  one  member  of  the  Privy  Council- 
William  Fleming — ^remained  on  duty,  when  the  second  and 
third  legislative  adjournment  (in  the  face  of  an  advancing  foe), 
took  place/ 

Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  repel  injustice.  We  by  no  means 
assert  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, either  in  their  official  or  personal  capacity,  to  remain  to 
sustain  and  aid  the  Executive  in  public  crises  so  trying.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  may  have  had  imperioxw 
demands  on  their  time,  which  prevented  them  (by  their  ofBces 
as  much  a  part  of  the  executive  head  of  the  government,  as 
the  Qt)vernor  himself)  from  staying  and  sharing  with  the  latter, 
dangers  and  responsibilities  which  pressed  so  undividedly  on 
him  that  he  was  compelled  to  personally  supervise  the  execution 
of  his  own  orders,  day  and  night,  even  to  the  ferriage  of  anna 
across  a  river,  and  to  ride  horses  to  death  to  gain  time.  Here 
may  have  been  reasons,  and  good  reasons,  for  these  things.  Bnt 
surely  those  who  retired  when  the  Governor  did  not  reim^ 
would  not  have  accused  him  of  cowardice  I 

In  regard  to  the  flight  both  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature 
before  Tarleton's  dragoons,  common  sense  would  have  taught 
any  person  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  in  the  least  degree 
discreditable  to  either,  and  nothing  that,  on  the  score  of  pride 
or  honor,  Don  Quixote  or  a  Eiight  of  the  Eound  Table  could 
have  found  fault  with  I  Both  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
were  apprised  that  a  strong  body  of  horse — ^Tarleton's  dreaded 
legion — was  close  upon  them,  and  they  had  not  defences  which 
were  adequate  to  withstand  a  single  company  of  that  legion. 

1  Oirardin,  speaking  of  that  Ueal  interregnom  which  the  Legislatare  had  pennitted  to 
oconr  between  tne  2d  of  Jnne  and  the  election  of  Qeneral  Nelson,  savs : 

'^  Mr.  Jefferson,  although,  as  before  observed,  his  constitotional  term  of  ofllee  had 
now  expired,  still  continned  to  derote  to  his  country  that  zeal  and  those  cmpadtiei  for 
which  ne  had  been  nniformlv  distinguished.  The  crisis  was  too  extraormnary,  to« 
imperious  for  technical  formality.  The  exertions  of  Mr.  William  Fleming,  the  only  actiag 
member  of  the  Executiye  Council  for  mmu  Umt  b^ort  thi  anpoitUmtni  tf  Mr.  JQ(fvM»'« 
BueceMwr,  were  likewise  of  the  highest  service  to  the  State. '^ 
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Eichard  Henry  Lee  does  not  appear  to  have  felt  it  incumbent 
on  Mm  to  urge  the  members,  in  imitation  of  the  superannuated 
officers  of  Bome,  on  the  approach  of  Brennus,  to  devote  them- 
eelves  to  the  Infernal  Deities,  and  passively  await  death  or  cap- 
tivity from  the  foe.  General  Stevens,  whose  courage  had  never 
been  impeached  under  Washington,  or  at  Camden,  or  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  condescended  to  ride  off  on  the  shabbiest 
horee  he  could  catch.  Even  the  brave  Steuben  had  retired  as 
precipitately  before  Simcoe  as  anybody  did  before  Tarleton. 
The  Governor  had  not  a  solitary  soldier  or  guard  at  Monticello 
—a  wholly  indefensible  house — ^not  weapons  enough  to  arm 
more  than  three  servants — and  he  knew,  of  course,  that  Tarleton 
would  not  send  a  detachment  to  take  him,  not  able  to  at  once 
put  down  all  resistance.  He  remained  in  his  house,  taking  care 
of  public  and  private  papers,  until  the  enemy  were  within  jioe 
minutes  of  entering  it,  and  then  retired  with  all  the  evidences 
of  remarkable  deliberation  which  have  been  narrated.  And 
not  a  specific  fact  in  that  narration  has  ever  been  denied,  nor 
will  one  ever  be  denied  on  respectable  authority. 

The  editor  of  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works 
(Professor  Henry  A.  Washington)  has  fallen  into  a  serious  error 
in  regard  to  this  legislative  inquiry,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
George  Nicholas's  objections.  In  a  note  appended  to  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  to  Lafayette,  August  4, 1781,  the  editor  says : 

"In  1781,  tbe  depredatiomt  of  the  enemy,  and  the  public  and  private  losses  which 
th«j  occasioned,  produced  the  ordinary  effect  of  complaint  against  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  public  defence,  and  especially  against  Mr.  Jefferson  (the  Governor 
of  Virginia).  A  popular  clamor  was  excited  against  him,  and,  under  the  impulses 
of  the  moment,  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  a  member  from  Albemarle,  moved  his 
impeachment. 

^The  charges  were:  1.  That  he  had  not,  as  soon  as  advised  by  General 
WtiMngton  of  the  meditated  invasion,  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  preparation 
ud  defence.  2.  That  during  the  invasion,  he  did  not  use  the  means  of  resistance 
which  were  at  his  command.  8.  That  he  too  much  consulted  his  personal  safety 
when  Arnold  first  entered  Richmond,  by  which  others  were  dispirited  and  dis- 
couraged. 4.  That  he  ignominiously  fled  from  Monticello  to  the  neighboring 
mouDtain  on  Tarleton^s  approach  to  Charlottesville ;  and  5.  That  he  abandoned  the 
office  of  Governor  as  soon  as  it  became  one  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

"  Mr.  Jefferson  has  long  since  been  acquitted  of  these  charges  by  the  almost 
onanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen.** 

A  comparison  of  the  language  will  show  that  these  supposed 
charges  were,  by  an  error,  copied  from  those  on  which  Professor 
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Tucker  says  Mr.  Jefferson  "  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  rf 
public  opinion^  for  he  never  was  required  to  answer  before  any 
other  tribunal."  *  But  the  latter  writer  labored  under  no  enw, 
for  four  pages  later  he  says :  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  thit 
among  the  charges,  ^the  flight'  from  Kichmond  and  from 
Monticello,  tlie  favorite  grounds  of  party  censure  many  yean 
afterwards,  were  not  included." 

Mr.  Washington's  mistake  was,  obviously,  unintentioniL 
If  the  spirit  of  the  note  we  have  quoted  does  not  sufficioitlj 
show  that  he  aimed  to  treat  Mr.  Jefferson  fairly,  the  geneni 
tenor  of  his  work  amply  establishes  that  fact 

If  Mr.  Tucker  meant  to  be  understood  that  contemporaneoos- 
ly  with  the  events  (that  is,  in  1781),  Mr.  Jefferson  was  arraigwd 
even  at  "  the  bar  of  public  opinion,"  in  the  manner  indicated, 
we  think  he  accidentally  also  fell  into  an  error.  We  think,  as  his 
own  subsequent  remark  in  part  would  seem  to  imply,  that  it 
was  "many  years  afterwards"  when  this  became  a  faToritc 
ground  of  "  party  censure."  We  believe  no  Virginia  gentk- 
man  of  that  day  expected  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  emulate 
the  exploits  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  by  mounting  some  trusty 
"Arundel,"  drawing  his  terrible  "Morglay,"  and  putting  to 
death,  single  handed,  ten  or  twelve  hundred  infantry,  or  event 
cavalry  legion — and  we  doubt  whether  any  Virginia  gentlemin 
desired  the  Executive  of  his  State  to  make  a  melodramatic  ex- 
hibition of  "  dying  in  the  Senate  chamber  I"  Our  KevolutioD- 
ary  ancestors  appear  to  have  been  unromantic,  every-day  sort 
of  men.  None  of  them,  from  General  Washington  down  \jii  the 
last  appointed  corporal,  appear  to  have  had  souls  above  retreat- 
ing, when  they  were  overmatched  in  the  proportion  of  fifty,  or 
even  five  to  one  I  No ;  we  suspect  that  this  imputation  on  Mr. 
Jefferson's  courage  was  a  long-after  thought,  when  the  facts  had 
become  dim  enough  in  the  public  memory  to  be  readily  inter- 
woven with  the  fabulous.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  difficult  tc 
see  why,  if  such  an  impression  did  contemporaneously  preTiil, 
the  spirit  which  dictated  the  attack  on  his  official  career  and 
character,  omitted  this  from  the  list  of  its  "  charges !" 

Before  the  Legislature  again  convened  in  the  fall,  3&- 
George  Nicholas's  colleague  from  Albemarle  county  resigned 
his  seat,  "  to  place  Mr.  Jefferson  on  an  equal  ground  for  meet- 

^  Tucker's  Jeflbnon,  toL  L  p.  153. 
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ing  the  inquiry,"  and  the  latter  received  the  unammoiLS  vote  of 
the  electors.  He  accepted  the  place  "  with  a  single  object," 
and  determined  "  to  withdraw  when  that  should  be  accom- 
plished." '  When  the  day  for  the  hearing  in  the  Legislature 
(December  19th)  arrived,  he  rose  in  his  place  and  avowed  his 
readiness  to  meet  any  charges  or  inquiries.  Not  a  word  was 
heard  in  reply.  Mr.  George  Nicholas  was  absent.*  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son then  read  the  "  objections  "  received  from  him  and  his  own 
answers.  Nearly  every  member  present  had  been  a  witness  of 
then*  truth,  and  knew  that  "  all  was  done  which  could  have 
been  done  "  by  the  Governor.  The  House  of  Delegates  then,  at 
OTwey  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  by  a  tmanimous^  vote, 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"  lUtolvedy  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Creneral  Assembly  be  given  to  our 
former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esquire,  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  atten- 
tive administration  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  whilst  in  office ;  popular  rumors 
giving  some  degree  of  credence  by  more  pointed  accusations,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  delayed  that  retribution  of  public  gratitude  so 
eminently  merited ;  but  that  conduct  having  become  the  object  of  scrutiny,  tenfold 
vahe  is  added  to  the  approbation  founded  on  a  cool  and  deliberate  discussion.  The 
Aacmbly  wish,  therefore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  declare  the  high  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jeffcrson^s  ability,  rectitude,  and  integrity,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus  publicly  avowing  their 
opinion,  to  obviate  ail  future  and  remove  ail  former  unmerited  censure." 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  words  printed  in  italics,  thus  vastly 
improving  the  phraseology  and  good  taste  of  the  resolution, 
without  in  the  least  abridging  its  previous  substance ;  and  then 
urumivumsly  adopted  it.  The  House  concurred,  and  thus  on 
the  19th  day  of  December,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
ffumsly  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly : 

"  lUiolvedy  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  be  given  to  our 
former  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esquire,  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  atten* 
tive  administration  whilst  in  office.  The  Assembly  wish,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
to  declare  the  high  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  ability,  recti- 
tude, and  integrity,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus 
pobtidy  avowing  their  opinion,  to  obviate  and  to  remove  all  unmerited  censure.^' 

It  is  due  to  George  Nicholas  to  say  that  his  failure  to  push 
the  inquiry  arose  solely  from  the  deliberate  conviction  that  he 

*  Jefferson  to  Edmund  Bandolph,  Sept.  16. 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  218. 
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had  acted  hastily  and  in  the  wrong.  With  the  manly  frankneaB 
Avhich  characterized  him,  he  made  no  secret  of  this,  and  he 
afterwards  declared  it  in  a  published  letter  to  the  world. 

Such  was  the  rise,  progress,  and  termination  of  an  affair— still 
trumpeted  to  the  world  as  an  "  impeachment " — ^but  which  did 
not  even  amount  to  an  ordinary  legislative  inquiry.  Nor  is  the 
difference  we  have  pointed  out  merely  technical,  or  one  only  of 
words.  A  legislative  inquiry  or  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  a  government  official  is  generally  considered  a  matter  of 
course,  if  demanded  by  respectable  opponents.  The  upright 
officer  can  have  no  fear  of  fair  scrutiny  into  his  conduct  But 
the  resolution  of  a  legislative  body  to  "impeach,"  and  their 
agreement  upon  charges  to  that  end,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  finding  of  a  grand  jury.  It  presupposes  that  the  evidences 
of  guilt  are  strong  enough  to  make  public  justice  demand  thit 
the  accused  be  put  upon  his  trial.  The  House  then  makes 
itself  an  accuser,  and  the  Senate  tries.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  Virginia  Senate  had  anything  to  do  with  this  case,  but  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks,  and  proclaim  their  unanimouB 
opinion,  "  in  the  strongest  manner,"  not  only  of  the  rectitude 
but  official  "  ability  "  and  "  attentive  administration  "  of  their 
late  Chief  Magistrate.  Never  did  an  official  accusation  end  more 
abortively — stand  more  self-condemned  and  disowned  in  ereiy 
quarter — and  never  was  a  vindication  more  triumphantly  com- 
plete. George  Nicholas  did  more  than  make  a  retraction.  He 
became  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  efficient  of  that  band  of 
devoted  personal  and  political  friends  who,  long  before  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's star  rose  to  the  ascendant,  stood  by  him  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  proud  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
leader.  No  Virginia  family  contributed  more  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
personal  success,  than  the  powerful  family  of  the  Nicholases- 
powerful  in  talents,  powerful  in  probity,  powerful  in  their  nuin- 
hers  and  their  union.  On  every  page  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  future 
political  history,  the  names  of  George,  John,'  Wilson  Gary,  and 
Philip  Norborne  Nicholas,  are  conspicuous. 

^  Nerer  to  be  oonfonnded  (as  has  been  done  by  MTeral  writers)  with  a  cooain  Jokn 
Nicholas,  for  a  time  the  Clerk  of  Albemarle,  and  hence  often  designated  popalvlf  tf 
'' Clerk  John*'  to  distinguish  him  f^om  a  man  of  ten  times  his  capacity  and  itaiioif: 
The  hitter  was  sometimes  popularly  designated  **  one^yed  John,"  he  having  lost  oat  if 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1781—1784. 

Mr.  Jefferson  again  appointed  a  Plenipotentiary—Reasons  for  declining— His  Wife'i 
shattered  Health— His  Betirement— An  Accident— Writes  Notes  on  Yirginia^How  he 
collected  Materials— Character  of  the  Work— BnlTon's  and  Baynal's  Theories— An 
Arithmetical  Argoment  considered— Jefferson's  Ethnological  Bemarks— Slarery- 
Religion— Geology— Letter  to  Lafayette— To  Edmund  Randolph— To  General  Wash- 
ington—Do  Chastellnx's  Visit  to  Monticello— Comments  on  his  Narrative— Jeflferson's 
Mechanical  Tastes— Declines  to  attend  Legislature— Madison^s  Comments— Monroe's 
Letter  to  him— Jefferson's  morbid  Sensibility— Occasion  of  it— His  Wife's  Decline — 
Cloaiiig  Scenes-^eflbrson  reftises  to  appeal  to  Sympathy— His  Wife's  Death— His 
Dtnghter's  Description  of  what  followed— His  Family  Register— Mementos  of  the 
Dead— SmiUlpox- Mr.  JefTerson  appointed  Plenipotentiary  third  time— Reasons  for 
Aeoeptance— Proposed  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  AflBUrs— Repairs  to  Philadelphia— 
Letter  to  Washington  and  Reply— Awaits  an  Opportunity  to  sail  to  Europe— Reasons 
for  not  proceeding— Letters  to  Eppes— Elected  to  Congress— Home  Occupations— 
A  Series  of  Family  Letters  commenced— Three  Letters  to  Martha  Jefferson— Congress 
meet— Washington's  Resignation— Jefi*erson's  Report— Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Treaty  of  Peace— Reports  a  Committee  of  States— The  Phm  fails— Reports  a  Money 
Unit  and  a  Coinage— Reports  in  fttvor  of  Commissioners  of  Treasury— Reports  on 
Public  Indebtedness,  etc.— Cession  of  Northwest  Territory— Reports  Phm  of  Govern- 
ment for  Western  Territory— Proceedings  of  Congress  thereon— Reports  Plan  for 
loealiog  and  disposing  of  Public  Lands— Reports  Instructions  for  Foreign  Ministers- 
Leaves  Congress— His  undisputed  leadership  in  iWWas  he  a  Practical  Man— Did  he 
ride  or  guide  the  Current— Criticisms  of  Opponents— Proofe  ftimished  by  his  History— 
Hb  Manners  a  source  of  Error— His  peculiar  Habits  of  Conversation— An  Anecdote— 
A  Description  by  his  Grandson-U^arendon's  Description  of  Hampden— Jefflsrson's  Cor- 
respondence with  Washington— On  Virginia  Internal  Improvements— Washington  aska 
Jeflbrson's  Advice  concerning  Cincinnati— JefTerson's  Answer— Their  Personal  Inter- 
views—Two  Letters  to  Martha  Jefferson— Du  Simitiere  and  Rittenhouse. 

Pending  the  last  described  proceedings  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  the  national  Legislature  evinced  in  a  decided  man- 
ner how  little  Mr.  Jefferson's  standing  had  been  impaired  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  generally,  by  the  events  we  have 
described.  Congress,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1781,  associated 
liini  with  the  four  American  Plenipotentiaries  already  in  Europe 

(Adams,  Franklin.  Jay,  and  Laurens),  to  appear  and  treat  for 

sa 
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peace  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  the  proposed  Congress 
of  Vienna. 

Bat,  as  he  remarks  in  his  Memoir,  the  same  reason  which 
had  influenced  him  on  a  previous  occasion  of  the  same  kind, 
"  obliged  him  still  to  decline."  This  was  tlie  health  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  borne  her  fifth  child  in  the  preceding  Kovem- 
ber.  When  it  was  two  months  old,  she  had  fled  with  it  in  her 
arms  as  Arnold  approached  Richmond.  It  was  a  fine  healthy 
infant,  but  it  had  sickened  and  died  in  April.  The  constant  lia- 
bility of  her  husband  to  capture,  and  her  necessary  separation 
from  him  as  he  hovered  about  the  enemy,  added  to  the  distreas- 
ing  anxieties  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Then,  to  shatter  all  her 
remaining  strength  and  courage,  came  the  sudden  flight  before 
Tarleton,  and  the  horrors  of  Elkhill.  The  groans  and  ghastly 
forms  of  her  dying  servants  haunted  her  by  day  and  by  night 
The  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  and  an  accident  which  befell 
her  husband  (presently  to  be  named),  brought  new  shocks,  and 
it  required  but  a  breath  more  to  extinguish  the  feeble  taper  of 
life. 

Mr.  Jefferson  nowhere,  that  we  are  aware,  intimates  snch  a 
thing — for  reasons  which  will  by  and  by  be  more  apparent— 
but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
decline  a  reelection  as  Governor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
wife's  health,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It  demanded  immediate 
quiet,  and  freedom  from  excitement,  and  the  soothing  attentions 
of  her  husband,  to  even  briefly  prolong  her  life.* 

There  was  another  reason  which  would  have  prevented  Mr. 
Jefferson  from  leaving  Virginia  at  this  period,  had  the  previous 
one  not  existed.  Letters  from  him  to  Lafayette  and  Edmnnd 
Randolph,  show  that  he  regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  his  honor 
to  remain  at  home  until  the  Legislative  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
was  formally  disposed  of;  though  if  he  imagined  it  would  end 
in  a  serious  attempt  to  prove  anything  against  him,  he  imagined 


>  To  haye  denred  Mrs.  Jeflbreon  at  this  period  to  expose  herself  and  her  two  i 
ing  children  ^*  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  capture  by  British  ships  then  covering  tht 
ocean/'  or  to  have  denrtd  her  to  remain  at  home,  separated  from  ner  hosband  for  aa 
indefinite  period  (and  she  had  not  a  male  blood-relative  living),  while  Comwattis  and 
Tarleton  were  still  roaming  like  beasts  of  prey  over  the  State — and  one  or  the  other  of 
these  alternatives  mcrelv  to  enable  her  husband  to  hold  an  office  (when  his  country  kad 
three  acting  Plenipotentiaries  in  Europe  to  appear  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  stanp 
of  Franklin,  Jay  and  Adams),  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  about  as  bocomoig  at 
the  gratuitous  taunt  insinuated  by  the  biograpner  of  another  and  rival  statesman,  In 
commenting  on  Hr.  Jefferson's  reasons  for  declining ! 
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what  probably  no  other  intelligent  man  in  the  State  did.  But  the 
truth  is,  concurring  circumstances  had  given  a  morbid  tone  to 
his  feelings  on  this  subject.    We  shall  see  more  of  this  hereafter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  repaired  to  his  estate  of  Poplar 
Forest,  in  Bedford  county,  during  the  agitation  of  the  Dictator 
scheme.  The  election  of  General  Nelson  relieved  him  of  the 
necessity  of  leaving  that  retreat  until  the  health  of  his  wife 
should  become  suflSciently  improved  to  make  a  return  to  Mon- 
ticello  desirable.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  (June),  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  received  contusions  which,  though 
they  did  not  prove  serious  enough  to  confine  him  for  any  consi- 
derable length  of  time  to  his  bed,  or  even  strictly  to  his  house, 
prevented  him  from  horseback-riding,  or  from  long  journeys  in 
a  carriage,  for  a  number  of  weeks.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  employed  this  confinement  in  preparing  replies 
to  a  set  of  inquiries  which  had  been  propounded  to  him  by  the 
learned  Marquis  of  Barb^-Marbois,  nominally  Secretary  of  the 
French  Legation  in  Philadelphia,  but  perhaps  as  much  or  more 
than  his  principal,  De  la  Luzerne,  the  confidential  agent  of  his 
government  in  the  United  States.  Marbois's  inquiries  were 
made  in  consequence  of  orders  to  collect  the  important  statistics 
of  the  American  States ;  and  furnishing  them  to  him,  therefore, 
was  rather  gratifying  the  wishes  of  a  national  ally  than  those  of 
a  mere  individual.  Mr.  Jefferson's  answers,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  corrections  made  principally  in  the  winter  of  1782, 
constitute  the  work  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
"Notes  on  Virginia." 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  production  betraying  such  an 
amount  of  research,  and  more  particularly,  such  a  vast  amount 
of  personal  observation,  was  dashed  off,  would  seem  a  curious 
fact  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  appeared  so  con- 
stantly engaged  in  public  affairs.  But  his  habits  of  microscopic 
observation — of  putting  the  minutest  discoveries  on  paper — and 
of  collecting  and  preserving  all  the  facts,  of  any  interest  to  him, 
found  floating  in  the  oral  statements  or  transient  publications  of 

*  The  doctor  was  called  in  twice,  and  It  is  a  good  iUnstration  of  the  currency  to  say 
his  fee  for  the  two  calls  was  £600 !  Bnt  what  particnlar  smn  m  tpicU  this  represented^ 
at  the  moment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say !  To  relieye  the  doctor  ftom  all  suspicion  or 
ttkrUon,  we  will  proclaim  that  among  the  entries  in  the  account  book  of  the  same  week, 
ve  find  the  following :  "  Pd.  for  chickens  £30."  "  Pd.  Mosely  for  3  quarts  brandv 
£71  2«/'  *^  Pd.  for  chickens  to  Judy  £40  10«.,"  and  the  $am€  day^  to  three  o'her  of  hu 
slareB,  for  dktdfcnu,  £50  Bt ! 
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the  day — ^have  been  mentdoned.  And  the  busieBt  public  man 
who  ever  lived,  has  found  time  to  garner  np  an  imma»e 
amount  of  knowledge  on  any  chosen  topic — ^to  actually  miie 
important  achievements  in  science — ^provided  he  has  adopted 
the  practice  of  making  them  the  amusements  of  his  spare  homs. 
This  practice  rests  the  mind,  as  a  change  of  movement  rests  the 
tired  muscle,  about  as  readily  as  complete  inaction ;  and  e^- 
tainly  it  provides  surer  amusement  to  an  active  and  grasping 
intellect.  There  is  more  substance  in  a  pleasure  which  tends 
incidentally  in  a  useful  direction ;  ^  and  the  horse  that  has 
strained  every  ligament  in  the  severe  race,  will  suffer  less  wr^ 
ness  and  stiffening  if  walked  gently  about,  than  if  suffered  to 
sink  down  without  further  movement,  in  his  stable  I 

This  train  of  remark  applies  better  to  the  naturalist  (that  isj 
naturalist  in  his  amusements)  than  perhaps  to  any  other  person. 
When  he  escapes  from  his  business  olHce,  from  his  study,  from 
the  legislative  hall,  &om  the  thick  and  eager  crowd,  and  goes 
forth  to  look  on  nature,  he  gazes  not  around  in  the  listleesues 
of  ignorance,  or  superficial  and  soon-satisfied  curiosity.  Fw 
him  all  nature  is  a  glorious  museum  of  exhaustless  and  neTer- 
palling  wonders.  For  him  there  is  not  an  animated  existence 
that  does  not  fill  some  fitting  chink  in  the  space  from  God  to 
the  worm.  For  him  there  is  not  one  solitary  plant  that  is  not 
an  object  of  beauty  in  itself,  and  that  would  not  detract  some- 
thing from  the  perfect  whole  if  removed.  For  him  every  rocky 
fossil  is  a  medal*  struck  by  Omnipotent  hand  to  perpetuate  the 
history  of  dead  ages.  For  him  the  greater  and  lesser  lights  of 
the  heavens,  as  they  wheel  on  mystically  in  their  eternal  orbits, 
utter  such  harmonies  as  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi  heard  Uiem 
uttering,  in  the  dawn  of  the  ages. 

Not  a  step  can  the  true  naturalist  take,  not  a  sound  can  be 
hear,  not  a  glance  can  he  give  with  his  eye,  without  discovering 
some  more  or  less  revealed  part  of  a  wondrous  and  connected 
machinery,  indissoluble  in  every  part,  perfect  in  every  part, 
marvellous  and  beautiful' in  every  part.    The  knowledge  which 


^  Far  be  it  fh)m  as  to  offer  dbrespeet  to  that  rery  sa^  aphorism  (if  not  ottered  ¥j 
Solon  or  ConftioioSf  wise  enoiufh  for  either  of  them !)  that  **  all  work  and  no  pja^  n^ 
Jack  a  doll  bov  " — albeit  we  nUng  tenaoionsly  to  our  proposition  in  the  ttext.  we  woeM 
like  to  know  if  the  speckled  treat  or  the  woodcock  for  sapper  does  not  gire  wbdmu  tc 
the  day's  sport  in  fisning  or  honting !  Verb.  Map, 

*  we  forget  who  first  conceived  the  fine  idea  of  comparing  fossils  to  medala. 
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drinks  in  these  things  sees  order,  and  purpose,  and  unity,  and  a 
glorious  framing  hand,  where  ignorance,  or  that  poor  knowledge 
which  grasps  only  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  finds  only  con- 
fusion, or  chance,  or  sources  of  lamentation,  or  worthless  shards 
to  be  trodden  upon. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  is  too 
well  known  to  require  very  extended  comment  As  a  well 
digested  general  exposition  of  the  natural  history,  statistics,  and 
important  systems  of  a  State,  we  know  of  no  preceding  work, 
within  the  same  compass,  that  compares  with  it.  The  Virginian 
who  should  now  seek  the  best  description  of  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  his  country,  and  of  at  least  the  /aimdation  of  all 
its  systems,  would  probably  still  turn  to  this  work,  written 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  rail- 
roads— when  scarcely  turapike-roads  or  highways  of  any  kind 
penetrated  vast  regions  of  the  State^ — when  Indians  yet  pos- 
sessed extensive  portions  of  it — when  no  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished out  of  capitals  or  large  cities — when  it  was  about  as 
serious  an  undertaking  to  surmount  the  most  westerly  of  those 
chains  of  mountains  which  are  in  the  middle  of  Virginia  and 
to  reach  the  banks  of  the  two  Kenhawas  and  the  other  eastern 
affluents  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  would  now  be  for  a  Virginian  to  sur- 
mount the  Becky  Mountains,  and  penetrate  to  the  vales  where 
"rolls  the  Oregon." 

The  style  of  the  Notes  is  concise,  vigorous,  and  simple,  occa- 
sionally rising,  where  the  topic  solicits  it,  into  passages  of  great 
beauty.  The  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  through 
the  Blue  Bidge,  of  the  Big  Buffalo  of  Indian  tradition,  and 
some  others,  are  instances  of  this,  which  have  been  familiarized 
to  American  readers  by  innumerable  publications.  Of  compact 
ai^oment  presented  in  language  having  the  freshness  of  narra- 
tion, and  set  off  now  and  then  by  felicitous  and  absolutely 
clinching  illustrations,  there  are  numerous  examples.  As  a 
whole,  perhaps,  no  book  of  statistics  was  ever  more  pleasingly 
or  vigorously  written. 

It  now  raises  a  smile  to  peruse  the  earnest  and  long  array  of 
facts  and  arguments  with  which  Buffon's  then  recent  theory  of 
animal  degeneracy  in  America,  and  the  Abb^  Baynal's  super- 
added one  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  man  of  Europe  transplanted 
to  America,  are  combated.    Baynal's  assertion  that  ALinerica 
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has  not  prodaced  *^  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  one 
man  of  genius  in  a  single  art  or  a  single  science,"  ^  is  met  with 
the  following  animated  rejoinder : 

"  *  America  has  not  yet  produced  one  good  poet.*  When  we  shall  have  existed 
as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did  before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romtns  & 
Virgil,  the  French  a  Bacine  aud  Voltaire,  the  English  a  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
should  this  reproach  be  still  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly  causes  it  hu 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earth  shall  not  h&re 
inscribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  But  neither  has  America  prodaced  *  one 
able  mathematician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a  single  art  or  a  single  science.*  In  v&r 
we  have  produced  a  Washington,  whose  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty  shiU 
have  votaries,  whose  name  shall  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future  ages  assome 
its  just  station  among  the  most  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world,  when  thit 
wretched  philosophy  shall  be  forgotten  which  would  have  arranged  him  among  the 
degeneracies  of  nature.  In  physics  we  have  produced  a  Franklin,  than  whom  bo 
one  of  the  present  age  has  made  more  important  discoveries,  nor  has  enricbeJ 
philosophy  with  more,  or  more  ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
We  have  supposed  Mr.  Bittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ;  that  in  genial 
he  must  be  the  first,  because  he  is  self-taught.  As  an  artist  he  has  exhibited  as 
great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced.  He  has  not 
indeed  made  a  world ;  but  he  has  by  imitation  approached  nearer  its  Maker  than 
any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day.*  As  in  philosophy  and  war, 
so  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plastic  art,  we  might  show  that 
America,  though  but  a  child  of  yesterday,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of 
genius,  as  well  as  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which  arouse  the  best  feelings  of  man,  which 
call  him  into  action,  which  substantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happiness, 
as  of  the  subordinate,  which  serve  to  amuse  him  only.         •         •  »         • 

We  therefore  suppose,  that  this  reproach  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unkind :  and  that,  of 
the  geniuses  which  adorn  the  present  age,  America  contributes  its  full  share.  For, 
comparing  it  with  those  countries  where  genius  is  most  cultivated,  where  are  the 
most  excellent  models  for  art,  and  scaffoldings  for  the  attainment  of  science,  as 
France  and  England  for  instance,  we  calculate  thus :  The  United  States  contains 
three  millions  of  inhabitants ;  France  twenty  millions ;  and  the  British  islands  ten. 

1  This  remark  occurs  in  Baynal's  "  HiMtoirt  Philosophique  d«M  EtablitBemeru  d  du 
Commerce  de$  Europieru  dam  lee  deux  Indes"  published  about  1774,  and  which  when  tke 
Notes  were  written,  continued  to  attract  considerable  notice. 

A  number  of  hnmorous  encounters  took  place  between  the  learned  Abb^  and  Dr. 
Franklin  on  the  subject  of  this  disparaging  theory.  Jefferson  thus  (long  afterward) 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  them : 

*^  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  party  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  Passy,  of  whom  one  half 
were  Americans,  the  other  half  French,  and  among  the  last  was  the  Abb^.  During  tke 
dinner  he  got  on  his  favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  animals,  and  even  of  man,  in 
America,  and  urged  it  with  his  usual  eloquence.  The  Doctor  at  length  noticing  the  acci* 
dental  stature  and  position  of  his  guests,  at  table,  *Come,'  says  he,  *M.  rAbb<$,  let  v 
try  this  question  by  the  fact  before  us.  We  are  here  one  half  Americans,  and  one  half 
French,  and  it  happens  that  the  Americans  have  placed  themselves  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  our  French  friends  are  on  the  other.  Let  both  parties  rise,  and  we  wHl  see  on 
which  side  nature  has  degenerated.'  It  happened  that  his  American  guests  were  Car- 
michael,  Harmer,  Humphreys,  and  others  of  the  finest  stature  and  form;  while  those  of 
the  other  side  were  remarkably  diminutive,  and  the  Abb^  himself  particularly,  waa  a 
mere  shrimp.  He  parried  the  appeal,  however,  by  a  complimentary  admission  of  excep 
tions,  among  which  the  Doctor  mmaelf  was  a  conspicuous  one." 

«  In  the  construction  of  his  orrery. 
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We  produce  a  Washington,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoase.  France  then  should  hare 
iuJf  a  dozen  in  each  of  these  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half  that  number,  equally 
eminent" 

This  arithmetical  style  of  argument  is  highly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  and  perhaps  was  as  well  put  as  any  other  would 
have  been  as  an  answer  to  the  impudent  Frenchman ;  but,  we 
confess,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  was  very  sound  in 
logic.    We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  our  country  will 
never  produce  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton,  and  certainly  never  a 
Homer.    There  is  very  small  chance  that  Europe  will  produce 
a  Washington.     But  this,  should  it  be  so,  we  apprehend,  will 
fiimiflh  no  proof  of  intellectual  inferiority  on  either  side.    It 
will  only  show  that  those  ethnologic  and  other  circumstances 
—those  peculiar  phases  in  civilization — which  develop  Homers, 
and  Shakspeares,  and  Miltons,  and  Washingtons,  are  not  at 
work,  while  minds  of  quite  as  "  broad  and  ample  pinion  "  may 
still  be  active  in  other  realms  of  thought  or  action.     While 
England  has  produced  such  names  as  the  above,  and  her  Bacons 
and  Newtons  in  addition,  she  never  has  produced  one  really 
transcendent  orator.    She  has  produced  unrivalled  debaters  like 
Fox,  splendid  declaimers  like  Chatham,  and  magnificent  oratori- 
cal writers  like  Burke.    But  she  has  made  no  approach  to  a 
Demosthenes,  nor  scarcely,  in  our  opinion,  to  a  Mirabeau.    She 
has  had  ten  thousand  parliamentary  speakers  who  excelled  Pat- 
rick Henry  in  information,  wisdom,  logic,  nearly  everything — 
bnt  if  she  has  had  one  such  truly  lyrical  orator,  one  man  capa- 
ble hke  him  of  sweeping  along  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  as  the 
tempest  sweeps  along  the  forest  leaves  on  its  wing,  we  know  not 
who  that  man  was.    Yet  Patrick  Henry  would  be  a  good  deal 
more  misplaced,  a  good  deal  more,  in  nautical  phrase,  out  of  his 
latitude,  in  the  English  Parliament,  than  would  Ked  Jacket  or 
Logan  in  the  American  Congress  I    America  has  had  no  gradual 
growth  in  civilization,  from  a  barbaric  origin,  presenting  those 
varying  stages  or  phases  of  development  favorable  to  certain 
exhibitions  of  mind.    We  are  inclined  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Macaulay's  theory  (if  the  theory  was  original  with  Mr.  Macau- 
lay),  that  poetry  is  the  peculiar  fruit  of  a  middle  point  between 
barbarism  and  cultivation — that  it  breaks  out  like  springs  from 
hill-sides,  when  mind  first  begins  to  feel  and  assert  its  superiority 
over  thews  and  sinews,  and  before  after-training  has  shorn  away 
its  wild,  native  vigor,  in  shearing  away  its  redundancies.     We 
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shall  never,  then,  have  a  Homer.  Patrick  Henry's  lost  produc- 
tions were  our  nearest  approach  to  the  Hiad  I  Tet,  if  our  nation 
sprouted  from  the  side  of  another,  after  its  great  poetic  age  had 
passed — ^if  our  utilitarianism  is  even  more  complete  (because 
more  necessary) — there  are  imaginative  traces  in  the  oflfehoot 
which  are  not  found  in  the  parent  stem.  The  utilitarianism  of 
England  is  that  of  one  fixedly  ordered  workshop,  where  each 
man  works  for  his  particular  wages  and  expects  no  more.  Ours 
is  the  struggle  of  a  people,  each  craving  opulence,  each  expect- 
ing to  beget  Governors  and  Presidents.  Our  scramble,  instead 
of  being  carried  on  amidst  the  clang  of  trip-hammers  and  the 
buzz  of  spinning-jennies,  and  within  factory  walls,  is  carried  cm 
by  the  shores  of  great  inland  seas,  on  which  the  armadas  of 
England  might  ride — ^by  rivers,  single  ones  of  which  would 
cross  and  recross  England  more  than  ten,  more  than  twen^ 
times  from  ocean  to  ocean — under  mountains  on  the  sides  of 
which  the  loftiest  of  England  would  barely  form  the  usual  cones 
and  knobs  of  great  mountains.  As  these  surroundings  impressed 
the  mental  structure  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin — as  they 
impressed  the  mental  structure  of  Logan  and  Eed  Jacket— so 
have  they  in  some  part  impressed  the  mental  structure  of  the 
Anglo-American.  Perhaps  a  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood 
has  helped  along  the  change.  At  all  events,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can is  a  very  different  animal  from  his  English  ancestors.  He 
is  less  staid  and  plodding,  more  excitable.  Anglo-American 
writers  and  speakers  appeal  oftener  to  the  feelings  and  to  the 
imagination.  They  aspire  oftener  to  the  picturesque  and  the 
grand,  and  failing  to  find  the  last  in  the  subject,  or  in  thmr 
eelvesj  they  sometimes  attempt  to  supply  its  place  by  ^aggera- 
tions  of  language. 

Our  orators  and  writers  of  every  stamp  differ,  then,  firom 
those  of  England.  This  divergence  may  increase ;  we  believe  it 
will  never  diminish.  Our  material  and  psychological  wants 
call  for  exertions  in  different  fields  of  intellectual  labor.  Our 
tones  of  thought,  our  modes  of  expression,  and  even  our  lan- 
guages are  coming  to  vary.  Our  political  exigencies,  our 
social  structures,  call  for  different  kinds  of  talent,  or,  at  least, 
different  modes  of  mental  activity.  It  cannot  be  just,  then,  to 
make  either  nation  the  standard  to  judge  the  other  by,  in  great- 
ness or  even  in  good  taste.  Each  must,  ultimately,  be  a  law 
unto  itself.    We  had  a  colonial  political  party  long  after  our 
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final  political  separation  from  England.  We  yet  have,  and  are 
likelj  to  have,  for  an  age  to  come,  a  colonial  literary  party,  a 
colonial  class  of  ideologists  generally.  With  such,  to  change 
from  the  olden  standards — to  cease,  for  example,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  is,  if  in  England,  "  improve- 
ment," or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  change  wrought  by  the 
advance  of  human  affairs;  in  America,  it  is  provincialism  and 
vulgarity.  A  new  word  added  to  the  language  in  England  (a 
thing  of  constant  occurrence)  is,  if  the  authority  be  pretty  good, 
a  mere  growth  of  the  "  English  undefiled ;"  in  America,  intro- 
duced by  abler  and  better  authority — it  is  an  "  Americanism  " 
—to  be  slixmned  with  horror  by  the  literary  purists !  To  go  but 
a  little  way  back,  England  has  changed  as  much  from  the  poetry 
of  Diyden  and  Pope,  as  much  from  the* prose  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  as  much  from  the  parliamentary  style  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  as  we  have ;  indeed,  in  parliamentary  style,  they  have 
changed  far  most.  We  are  not  throwing  away  our  literary 
birthright  any  more,  then,  than  England.  Whether  we  are 
making  a  worse  exchange  is  another  question.  Every  nation, 
out  of  its  intellectual  swaddling  clothes,  must  be  its  own  stan- 
dard and  its  own  judge.  The  tastes  of  England  and  France  do 
not  correspond.  Neither  of  these  correspond  with  those  of 
Gennany.  Italy  presents  still  another  national  taste.  The 
Orient  still  another.  Men  might  as  well  fall  disputing  which  is 
inherently  the  most  beautiful  color,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  crimson  of  the  flowers,  or  the  gold  tint  of 
the  sunset  I  In  this  view,  Mr.  Jefferson's  arithmetical  rule 
seems  to  us  inapplicable  and  preposterous. 

To  return  from  this  long  digression.  There  are  other  ethno- 
logical remarks  contained  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia — ^such  as 
comparisons  between  the  European,  Indian,  and  Negro  races 
—which  possess  much  interest.  Distinctions  between  the 
white  and  red  race  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  but  the  author  con- 
siders the  Indian  originally,  or  under  equal  circumstances,  equal 
to  the  European,  intellectually  and  physically.  The  African  he 
considers  inferior  "  in  the  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind  ;'^ 
but  he  hazards, this  opinion  "with  great  diffidence,"  and  haz- 
ards it  as  a  "  suspicion  only."  * 

*  These  views  are  repeated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellax, 
lane  Tth,  1785.    He  says :  ^*  I  believe  the  Indian  to  be  in  body  and  mind  eqnal  to  the 
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His  hostility  to  African  slavery  is  earnestly,  vehemently 
expressed  ;  and  he  avows  the  opinion  embodied  in  the  "  kept 
back  "  plan  of  the  Law  Revisers*  in  1779  (and  which  he  reiterated 
forty  yeare  after  writing  these  Notes,  in  his  Memoir),  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  two  races  to  live  equally  free  in  the  same 
government — that  "  nature,  habit^  opinion,  had  drawn  indelible 
lines  of  distinction  between  them  "  * — that,  accordingly,  eman- 
cipation and  "  deportation  "  (colonization)  should  go  hand  in 
hand — and  that  these  processes  should  be  gradual  enough  to 
make  proper  provisions  for  the  blacks  in  their  new  country,  and 
fill  their  places  in  this  with  free  white  laborers.* 

Some  views  are  advanced  on  the  subject  of  reli^ous  tolera- 
tion, which  have  been  frequently  misconstrued  into  an  open  and 
direct  attack  on  relf^ion.  After  describing  the  terrible  penal- 
ties denounced  by  the  English  and  Virginia  laws  against  Athe- 
ists, Unitarians,  Polytheists,  etc.  (and  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Virginia  Act  of  1705,  c.  30),  he  says  : 

"  The  error  seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  laws.  Bat  (wr 
rulers  can  have  no  authority  over  such  natural  rights,  only  as  we  have  submitted  to 
them.  The  rights  of  conscience  we  never  submitted,  we  could  not  submit  We  ire 
answerable  for  them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate  powers  of  government  tzUfJi  to 
huch  cieta  only  as  are  injurious  to  otliers.  But  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  nei^ibor 
to  say  there  are  twenty  gods^  or  no  God,  It  neither  picks  my  pocket  nor  l^reaks  wy 
leg.  If  it  be  said  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject  it 
then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him.  Constraint  may  make  him  worse  by  making  bin 
a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  never  make  him  a  truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  obstiattelj 
in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them.  Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  onlj 
effectual  agents  against  error.  Give  a  loose  to  them,  they  will  support  the  true 
religion,  by  bringing  every  false  one  to  their  tribunal,  to  the  test  of  their 
investigation.    They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  error,  and  of  error  onlj.** 

The  sentences  placed  in  italics — and  which  contain  the  Bup- 

white  man.  I  have  supposed  the  Mack  man,  in  his  present  state,  might  not  be  so ;  Irflt 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm,  that,  equally  cultivated  for  a  few  generations,  he  woold 
not  become  so." 

'  Jefferson,  Wythe  and  Pendleton. 

*  Thia  h  the  litnfFQnge  of  the  Memoir.    The  following  is  from  the  Notes : 

*^  It  Till  probably  b^  a.qktd,  ^Vhy  not  retain  and  incorporate  the  blacks  into  th^  SUle, 
and  thus  E«ive  the  eypen&e  of  Riipplying  by  importation  of  white  settlers,  fke  vaciad» 
thejr  wSlMcave  ?  Deop-rrvrttcd  jircjudioes  entertained  by  the  whites ;  ten  thousand  recol- 
lections,  by  tfn*  blacks,  yf  tho  in  juries  they  have  sustained ;  new  provocations;  the  real 
dJstlnctfam  whkh  tiattire  hn^  m^ile ;  and  many  other  chrcumstances,  will  divide  uf  into 
partJcB,  aad  produce  cotivtiLsSon.*^  which  will  probably  never  end  but  in  the  extenniDi- 
tioti  of  th($  odo  or  thfj  other  rwce.  To  these  objections,  which  are  political,  may  be 
added  othpfi,  which  are  pbjinnil  and  moral." 

*  See  Chap*  vL  p.  227^  of  U^  volume. 
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posed  attack  on  religion — most  obviously  mean,  in  their  connec- 
tion, simply  that  my  neighbor's  irreligion  will  do  me  no  injury 
in  a  legal  or  political  sense,  and  that  consequently,  it  is  not  a 
proper  subject  of  legislative  penalties.  It  was  to  clearly  take 
this  distinction  between  a  moral  wrong  and  a  legal  wrong,  that 
Mr.  Jeflferson  used  the  illustration  which  has  provoked  so  much 
criticism.  He  meant  to  say,  and  only  to  say,  that  a  neighbor's 
religious  error  does  me  no  injury  that  law  can  properly  take 
cognizance  of,  as  for  example,  such  physical  injuries  as  breaking 
my  leg  or  stealing  my  purse. 

Other  religious  criticisms,  some  of  them  specious  at  first 
blush,  and  others  baldly  ridiculous — not  one  of  them  making  an 
approach  to  convicting  the  author  of  any  intended  attack  on 
religion,  or  of  a  covert  sneer  exhibiting  (after  the  meaner  fashion 
of  Gibbon),  malevolence  without  courage — were  levelled  at 
the  "  Notes,"  in  various  publications.  We  will  allude  to  these 
fuUy  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  narrative. 

While  the  Notes  disclose  great  familiarity  with  a  large  range 
of  sciences,  they  touch  others  where  the  author,  not  being  in 
advance  of  his  own  times,  is  necessarily  far  behind  the  present 
ones.  In  geology  especially,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  this  keen- 
sighted  observer,  groping  about,  blundering  and  puzzled,  among 
the  nascent  theories  of  that  science.* 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  extend  comments  on  this 
work ;  and  we  dismiss  it  with  the  remark,  that  though  super- 
seded in  some  departments  by  the  further  advance  of  knowledge, 
it  will  yet  richly  repay  perusal — will  always  remain  a  monu 
ment  of  industry  and  vigorous  thought — and  a  model  for  a  com 
pact  description  of  a  commonwealth. 

The  latter  part  of  1781,  Mr.  Jeflferson  remained  in  strict  re 
tu-ement,  watching  over  the  health  of  his  wife,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  brooding  gloomily  over  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  him  in  the  Legislature.    To  Lafayette,  who  had  been 

*  Rejecting  the  reference  of  the  paUeontological  phenomena  witnessed  in  mountains 
toaKoachian  or  other  deluge,  or  the  inference,  based  on  Voltaire's  false  facts,  that  shells 
are  generated  and  grow  in  rocks  disconnected  from  animal  bodies — ^he  also  condemned 
that  theory  of  upheaval  which  the  learned  world  have  since  (from  vastly  more  extended 
opportunities  of  investigation)  settled  upon  as  the  true  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ritten- 
home  in  1786,  and  in  another  to  Charles  Thomson  in  1787,  he  appears  as  incredulous  and 
bewildered  as  ever,  and  so,  we  doubt  not,  he  always  remained.  Indeed,  besides  a  few 
general  inquiries  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  we  ao  not  find  that  he  ever  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  the  boldness  of  its  unsupported 
tbeories,  and  therefore  not  to  have  kept  up  with  that  development  of  facts  wnfc>.  hai 
finally,  in  tiie  Judgment  of  the  learned,  established  those  theories. 
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made  the  chaBnel  of  conveyance  to  communicate  to  him  his  late 
appointment  as  a  foreign  minister,  and  who  had  accompanied 
that  comnmnication  with  some  obliging  offers  of  personal  service 
in  France,  he  wrote  August  4th : 

'*  I  lose  an  ppportunitj,  the  onlj  one  I  erer  had,  and  perhaps  erer  riuJI  Ufe, 
of  combining  public  serrice  with  private  gratification,  of  seeing  countries  whoee 
improvements  in  science,  in  arts,  and  in  civilization,  it  has  been  mj  fortone  to 
admire  at  a  distance,  but  never  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  of  lending  some  aid 
to  a  cause,  which  has  been  handed  on  from  its  first  organization  to  its  present 
stage,  by  every  effort  of  which  my  poor  faculties  were  capable.  These,  however, 
have  not  been  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  some  of  my  countrymen,  and  it  bis 
become  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  the  State  till  a  later  period  in  the  present 
year,  than  is  consistent  with  an  acceptance  of  what  has  been  offered  me.  Tbt 
independence  of  private  life  under  the  protection  of  republican  laws  will,  I  hope, 
yield  me  the  happiness  from  which  no  slave  is  so  remote  as  the  minister  of  t 
commonwealth.** 

He  wrote  Edmund  Eandolph,  September  16th : 

*'  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  determine  again  to  enter  into  public  business,  tbeK 
is  no  appointment  whatever  which  would  have  been  so  agreeable  to  me.  Bat  I 
have  taken  my  final  leave  of  everything  of  that  nature.  I  have  returned  to  mj 
farm,  my  family  and  books,  from  which  1  think  nothing  will  ever  more  separate  me. 
A  desire  to  leave  public  office  with  a  reputation  not  more  blotted  than  it  bis 
deserved,  will  oblige  me  to  emerge  at  the  next  session  of  our  Assembly,  and  pe^ 
haps  to  accept  a  seat  in  it  But  as  I  go  with  a  single  object,  I  shall  withdraw  wbea 
that  shall  be  accomplished.** 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Torktown,  he  addressed  Greneral 
Washington  in  terms  expressing  his  continued  warm  respect  and 
affection : 

MosncsLLO,  (}at4fb4r  SSO,  ITSL 
Sir, — I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  Excellency  to  receive  tbe 
congratulations  of  a  private  individual  on  your  return  to  your  native  country,  and, 
above  all  things,  on  the  important  success  which  has  attended  it  Great  as  this  bi? 
been,  however,  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  affection  with  which  we  have  looked  np 
to  you.  And  if,  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  motives  of  gratitude  to  our  good  alHes 
were  not  sufficiently  apparent,  the  part  they  have  borne  in  this  action  most  amp}? 
evince  them.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  perpetual  decrepitude  to  which  I  tm 
unfortunately  reduced,  I  should  certainly  have  done  myself  the  honor  of  paying 
my  respects  to  yon  personally ;  but  I  apprehend  these  visits,  which  are  meant  by 
us  as  marks  of  our  attachment  to  you,  must  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  s 
camp,  and  be  particularly  inconvenient  to  one  whose  time  is  too  precious  to  bt 
wasted  in  ceremony. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  me  among  the  sincerest  of  those  who  subscribe  themselves, 
your  Excellency*s  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant.' 

1  This  letter  appears  first  published  in  the  Congress  Edition  of  his  Works. 
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The  word  "  decrepitude,"  in  the  preceding,  must  be  a  mis- 
print. Mr,  Jefferson  was  laboring  under  no  decrepitude;  his 
health  was  perfectly  good.  But  his  wife's  health  gave  him 
perpetual  aolioittcdej  and  this,  we  conjecture,  was  the  word 
intended. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Major- 
General,  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux — one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  French  army  in  America,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
French  Academy,  etc. — paid  a  visit  to  Monticello.  In  liis  sub- 
sequently published  Travels  in  North  America,  the  Marquis  thus 
describes  his  observations  and  impressions  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
residence :  *" 

•  •  "  The  conversation  continued,  and  brought  us  insensibly  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  them,  we  discovered  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  stands  preeminent  in  these  retirements ;  it  was  himself  who  built 
it,  and  preferred  this  situation ;  for,  although  he  possessed  considerable  property 
in  the  neighborhood,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  fixing  his  residence 
vherever  he  thought  proper.  But  it  was  a  debt  nature  owed  to  a  philosopher,  and 
a  man  of  taste,  that  in  his  own  possessions  he  should  find  a  spot  where  he  might 
bert  study  and  enjoy  her.  He  calls  his  house  Monticello  (in  Italian,  Little  Moun- 
tain)^ a  very  modest  title,  for  it  is  situated  upon  a  very  lofty  one,  but  which 
announces  the  owner^s  attachment  to  the  language  of  Italy ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  that  country  was  the  cradle,  and  is  stiU  the  asylum.  As  I  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  a  guide,  I  separated  from  the  Irishman;  and  after  ascending 
by  a  tolerably  commodious  road,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at 
Moniieello,  This  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  architect,  and  often  one 
of  the  workmen,  is  rather  elegant,  and  in  the  Italian  taste,  though  not  without 
fiolt ;  it  consists  of  one  large  square  pavilion,  the  entrance  of  which  is  by  two 
porticos,  ornamented  with  pillars.  The  ground  floor  consists  chiefly  of  a  very  large, 
lofty  saloon  which  is  to  be  decorated  entirely  in  the  antique  style ;  above  it  is  a 
fibrtry  of  the  same  form ;  two  small  wings  with  only  a  ground  floor  and  attic  story, 
are  joined  to  this  pavilion,  and  communicate  with  the  kitchen,  offices,  etc.,  which  will 
fonn  a  kind  of  basement  story,  over  which  runs  a  terrace.  My  object  in  this  short 
^eseriptioa  is  only  to  show  the  difference  between  this  and  the  other  houses  of  the 
cooatry ;  for  we  may  safely  aver,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first  American  who  has 
consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  he  should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather. 
Bot  it  is  on  himself  alone  I  ought  to  bestow  my  time.  Let  me  describe  to  you  a 
man,  not  yet  forty,  tall,  and  with  a  mild  and  pleasing  countenance,  but  whose  mind 
and  understanding  are  ample  substitutes  for  every  exterior  grace.  An  American, 
.  who  withoat  ever  having  quitted  his  own  country,  is  at  once  a  musician,  skilled  in 
f  draving,  a  geometrician,  an  astronomer,  a  natural  philosopher,  legislator,  and 
I  ^tesman.  A  senator  of  America,  who  sat  for  two  years  in  that  famous  Congress 
I  which  brought  about  the  Revolution;  and  which  is  never  mentioned  without 
1      respect,  though  unhappily  not  without  regret,*  a  governor  of  Virginia,  who  filled 

r 

\         *  Th»  obviously  alludes  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  feelings  in  regard  to  the  attack  made  00 
I      liaintheLegialatore. 
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this  difficult  station  during  the  inrasions  of  Arnold^  of  Fkillips,  and  of  C&rmnUii; 
a  philosopher,  in  voluntary  retirement  from  the  world,  and  public  bumness,  becioM 
he  loves  the  world,  inasmuch  only  as  he  can  flatter  himself  with  being  uaefol  to 
mankind ;  and  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  either  to 
bear  the  light,  or  to  suffer  contradiction.  A  mild  and  amiable  wife,  charming  chil- 
dren, of  whose  education  he  himself  takes  charge,  a  house  to  embellish,  great  [■•> 
visons  to  improve,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  to  cultivate ;  th^se  are  what  remiin 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  played  a  principal  character  on  the  theatre  of  the 
New  World,  and  which  he  preferred  to  the  honorable  commission  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  in  Europe.  The  visit  which  I  made  him  was  not  miexpected,  for 
he  had  long  since  invited  me  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days  with  him  in  the  oeotit 
of  the  mountains ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  found  his  first  appearance  serious;  nay, 
even  cold ;  but  before  I  had  been  two  hours  with  him,  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  wt 
had  passed  our  whole  lives  together;  walking,  books,  but  above  all,  a  conversation 
always  varied  and  interesting,  always  supported  by  that  sweet  satisfaction  eipe- 
rienced  by  two  persons,  who  in  communicating  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  are 
invariably  in  unison,  and  who  understand  each  other  at  the  first  hint,  made  foor 
days  pass  away  like  so  many  minutes. 

*^  This  conformity  of  sentiments  and  opinions  on  which  I  insist  because  it  consd- 
tutes  my  own  eulogium  (and  self-love  roust  somewhere  show  itself),  this  confonnitj, 
I  say,  was  so  perfect,  that  not  only  our  taste  was  similar,  but  our  predilections  also, 
those  partialities  which  cold  methodical  minds  ridicule  as  enthusiastic,  whilst 
sensible  and  animated  ones  cherish,  and  adopt  the  glorious  appellation.  I  recollect 
with  pleasure  that  as  we  were  conversing  one  evening  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  after 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  retired,  our  conversation  turned  on  the  poems  of  Oman.  It 
was  a  spark  of  electricity  which  passed  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other;  we 
recollected  the  passages  in  those  sublime  poems  which  particularly  struck  ns, 
and  entertained  my  fellow-travellers,  who  fortunately  knew  English  well,  tad 
were  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits,  although  they  had  never  read  the  poems. 
In  our  enthusiasm  the  book  was  sent  for,  and  placed  near  the  bowl,  where,  bj 
their  mutual  aid,  the  night  far  advanced  imperceptibly  upon  us.  Sometimes 
natural  philosophy,  at  others,  politics  or  the  arts  were  the  topics  of  our  corersation, 
for  no  object  had  escaped  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  from  his  youth  he  hid 
placed  his  mind,  as  he  has  done  his  house,  on  an  elevated  situation,  from  which  he 
might  contemplate  the  universe.*' — Vol.  11.    From  page  40  to  46. 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  amused  himself  by  raising  a  score  of  these  animals  [deer]  in 
his  park;  they  are  become  very  familiar,  which  happens  to  all  the  animals  of 
America;  for  they  are  in  general  much  easier  to  tame  than  those  of  Europe. 
He  amuses  himself  by  feeding  them  with  Indian  com,  of  which  they  are  verr 
fond,  and  which  they  eat  out  of  his  hand.  I  followed  him  one  evening  into  a  deep 
valley,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  tod 
saw  them  walk,  run,  and  bound ;  but  the  more  I  examined  their  paces,  the  leas  I 
was  inclined  to  annex  them  to  any  particular  species  in  Europe.  Mr.  Jeffersoo 
being  no  nportmimn,  and  not  having  crossed  the  seas,  could  have  do  decided 
opinion  on  thl:^  \n\n  of  nntural  history;  but  he  has  not  neglected  the  other 
brandies.  I  fiaw  uiih  j^lciv^nte  that  he  had  applied  himself  particularly  to  mcteoro- 
Joglciil  obsi^rvjitioti,  whieli,  in  fact,  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  is  the  most 
proper  for  Anicrio^Jis  to  euUivate,  from  the  extent  of  their  country  and  the  variety 
of  their  i^ituntione,  wbleh  gives  them  in  this  point  a  great  advantage  over  us,  who, 
in  otber  ro^pegU,  have  so  nmny  over  them.    Mr.  Jefferson  has  made,  with  Mr. 
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Jfaduofi^  a  well-iofonned-  professor  of  mathematics,  some  correspondent  observi^ 
tioDS  on  the  reigning  winds  at  Willianuburff  and  Monticello." — VoL  II.,  page  48 
to—. 

"  Bat  I  perceive  my  Jonmal  is  something  like  the  conversation  I  had  with  Mr. 
JeffersoD ;  I  pass  from  one  object  to  another,  and  forget  myself  as  I  write,  as  it 
happened  not  nn&equently  in  his  society.  I  must  now  quit  the  friend  of  nature, 
but  not  nature  herself,  who  expects  me  in  all  her  splendor  at  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney ;  I  mean  the  famous  Bridge  of  Roeke,  which  unites  two  mountains,  the  most 
cnrious  object  I  erer  beheld,  as  its  construction  is  the  most  difficult  of  solution. 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  most  willingly  have  conducted  me  thither,  although  this  won- 
der is  upwards  of  eighty  miles  from  him,  and  he  had  often  seen  it,*  but  his  wife 
being  expected  every  moment  to  lie  in,  and  himself  being  as  good  a  husband  as 
be  is  an  excellent  philosopher  and  a  virtuous  citizen,  he  only  acted  as  my  guide  for 
about  sixteen  mUes,  to  the  passage  of  the  little  river  Mechum,  where  we  parted, 
and,  I  presume  to  flatter  myself,  with  mutual  regret.'* —  Vol.  IL,  page  55. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  our  author  did  not  give  oftener 
what  he  actually  saw  and  heard,  instead  of  his  impressions.  A 
Boswellian  narrative  of  a  few  of  those  conversations  where  the 
amiable  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  Frenchman  experienced 
such  "  sweet  satisfaction,"  actually  *'  forgot  himself,"  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  all  his  general  descriptions.  A 
daguerreotype,  for  example,  of  the  "  punch-bowl "  scene,  where 
the  inspiring  beverage  probably  warmed  up  the  prevailing 
cloudy  and  mist-covered  scenery  of  Ossian — of  the  book  "  near 
the  bowl " — of  JeflFerson  and  De  Chastellux  alternately  spouting 
"  passages  in  those  sublime  poems  "  amidst  (we  fancy)  stamping 
Frenchmen  brimful  of  punch  and  sentiment,  until  the  small 
hours  were  "  imperceptibly  "  reached — would  be  priceless  I 

De  Chastellux  saw  little  of  Mrs.  JeflFerson,  and  he  saw  her 
now  again  laboring  nnder  increasing  depression  and  debility — 
and  to  this,  or  to  his  delicacy,  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  description 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  engaging  women  of  her  time 
The  httle  children,  as  he  states,  were  taught  by  their  father,  and 
with  them  his  orphaned  wards,  the  Carrs. 

The  house  as  here  described  was  but  a  part  of  the  completed 
Monticello  of  after  years,  and  was  far  less  perfect  in  its  appoint- 
ments. The  remark  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  "  often  one  of  the 
workmen"  in  constructing  it,  is  to  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. He  had  long  used  one  of  its  rooms  as  a  private  work- 
shop.    This  was  fitted  up  with   a  variety  of  tools,  and  he 

1  Doubtless  he  had  pretty  often  seen  it.  He  had  oumtd  it  and  157  surrounding  acres, 
riacemi. 


^ 
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frequently  spent  his  hours  of  exercise  in  it,  especially  in  bad 
weather,  making  some  small  article,  like  a  case  for  books,  a 
simple  instrument,  or  the  like.  He  may  have  also  made 
architectural  models,  but  this  was  about  all.  Those  pohlical 
painters  who  have  represented  him  as  a  Cincinnatus,  engaged 
in  manual  labor  as  his  chief  and  favorite  occupation,  except 
when  dragged  forth  by  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  have  painted 
a  purely  fancy  sketch.  If  this  is  a  statesman's  merit,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  claim  it.  With  him  manual  labor  was  the  amuse- 
ment, mental  labor  the  occupation.  He  had,  however,  a 
decided  fondness  for  nearly  all  mechanical  pursuits  (as  well  as 
agricultural  ones)  and  great  handiness  in  acquiring  their  mani- 
pulations. He  could  turn  off  his  bits  of  cabinet  ware  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,  and  tradition  is  disposed  to  claim  that  be 
could  have  successfully  aspired  to  the  mystery  of  shoeing  his 
horse,  had  occasion  demanded. 

Mr.  Jeffereon,  though  remaining  a  member,  did  not  attend 
the  spring  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1782.  This 
furnished  a  topic  of  criticism  to  opponents,  and  was  sincerely 
regretted  by  his  truest  friends.  It  was  felt  that  his  counsels 
were  needed,  and  that  no  personal  wrongs  could  excuse  a  son 
of  the  State  from  declining  its  service  in  a  period  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Mr  Madison  wrote  Edmund  Randolph,  June 
nth,  1782: 

**  Great  as  my  partialitj  is  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  mode  in  which  he  seems  det«^ 
mined  to  revenge  the  wrong  received  from  his  country  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
dictated  either  by  philosophy  or  patriotism.  It  argues,  indeed,  a  keen  sensibilitT 
and  strong  consciousness  of  rectitude.  But  this  sensibility  ought  to  be  as  greit 
towards  the  relentings  as  the  misdoings  of  the  Legislature,  not  to  mention  the 
injustice  of  visiting  the  faults  of  this  body  on  their  innocent  constituents."  ' 

This  is  strong  language  for  the  gentle,  and  usually  cautions 
speaking  Madison  to  apply  to  his  dearest,  most  admired  friend ; 
and,  if  we  judge  right,  most  mardy  language  too ! 

Colonel  Monroe  (the  future  President)  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  also  an  Sieve  of  Mr 
Jefferson — ^had  studied  under  his  direction — was  his  ardent 
friend  and  admirer.  With  the  blunt,  downright  sincerity  which 
ever  marked  Monroe's  character,  he  plainly  apprised  Mr.  Jeffer 

>  Madison  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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son  of  the  murmurs  his  conduct  was  occasiouing.  He  was  but 
a  rough  surgeon,  and  drew  a  groan  from  his  patient.*  Jeffer- 
son's reply  is  dated  May  20th,  and  the  following  are  passages 
from  it : 

**  Before  I  rentured  to  declare  to  mj  countrymen  my  determination  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  I  examined  weU  my  heart  to  know  whether  it  were 
thoroughly  cured  of  erery  principle  of  political  ambition,  whether  no  lurking 
particle  remained  which  might  leave  me  uneasy,  when  reduced  within  the  limits  of 
mere  private  life.  I  became  satisfied  that  every  fibre  of  that  passion  was  tho- 
roogbly  eradicated.  I  examined  also,  in  other  views,  my  right  to  withdraw.  I 
considered  that  I  had  been  thirteen  years  engaged  in  public  service — that,  during 
that  time,  I  had  so  totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  my  private  affairs  as  to  permit 
them  to  run  into  great  disorder  and  ruin — ^that  I  had  now  a  family  advanced  to 
years  which  require  my  attention  and  instruction — that,  to  these,  was  added  tho 
hopeful  ofTspring  of  a  deceased  friend,  whose  memory  must  be  forever  dear  to  me, 
and  who  have  no  other  reliance  for  being  rendered  useful  to  themselves  or  their 
comitry — ^that  by  a  constant  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  parental  and  friendly  duties,  I 
had,  so  far  from  gaining  the  affection  of  my  countrymen,  which  was  the  only 
reward  I  ever  asked  or  could  have  felt,  even  lost  the  smaU  estimation  I  had  before 
pooessed. 

"  That,  however  I  might  have  comforted  myself  under  the  disapprobation  of 
the  well-meaning  but  uninformed  people,  yet  that  of  their  representatives  was  a 
shock  on  which  I  had  not  calculated.  That  this,  indeed,  had  been  followed  by  an 
exculpatory  declaration.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  been  suspected  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterwards  being  made  public,  which 
might  restrain  them  from  supposing  that  I  stood  arraigned  for  treason  of  the  heart, 
and  not  merely  weakness  of  the  mind ;  and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they 
haTe  been  since  acknowledged,  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  my  spirit  which  will  only 
be  eared  by  the  all-healing  grave.  If  reason  and  inclination  unite  in  justifying  my 
retirement,  the  laws  of  my  country  are  equally  in  favor  of  it" 

After  arguing  at  considerable  length  against  the  legal  right 
of  the  government  to  perpetually  command  the  official  services 
of  the  citizen,  and  showing  that  contrary  precedents  had  pre- 
vafled  in  the  State,  he  added : 

"Nothing  could  so  completely  divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  establishment  of 
the  0|Nnion,  that  the  State  has  a  perpetual  right  to  the  services  of  all  its  members. 
Thta,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of  thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessings  of 
existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of  life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
wretchedness.  And  certainly,  to  such  it  were  better  that  they  had  never  been 
bora.  However,  with  these,  I  may  think  public  service  and  private  misery  insepa- 
rably linked  together,  I  have  not  the  vanity  to  count  myself  among  those  whom  the 
State  would  think  worth  oppressing  with  perpetual  service.  I  have  received  a  suf- 
Icient  memento  to  the  contrary.    I  am  persuaded  that,  having  hitherto  dedicated 

1  Monroe*8  letter  (of  May  11th,  1782)  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  edition  of 
Vr.  Jefferson's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  316. 
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to  them  the  whole  of  the  active  and  useful  part  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  pcnnitted  ta 
pass  the  rest  in  mental  quiet  I  hope,  too,  that  I  did  not  mistake  modes  any  more 
than  the  matter  of  right  when  I  preferred  a  simple  act  of  renunciation,  to  the  taking 
sanctuary  under  those  disqualifications  (provided  by  the  law  for  other  purpose 
indeed  but)  affording  asylum  also  for  rest  to  the  wearied." 

Nor  were  these  feelings  wholly  transient.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  Notes  on  Virginia,  dated  February  27, 1787,  he  said : 

**  The  subjects  are  all  treated  imperfectly,  some  scarcely  touched  on.  To  apolo- 
gize for  this  by  developing  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place  of  their  com- 
position, would  be  to  open  wounds  which  have  already  bled  enough.** 

We  have  here  neither  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  nor  the 
rage  of  Coriolanus,  but  we  clearly  have  keen  sensibiUties  so 
severely  wounded  that  they  have  become  morbid  in  their  action. 
The  inflictions  which  a  proud  and  sensitive  man  will  often 
bring  upon  himself,  under  such  circumstances,  by  magnifying 
the  blame  imputed  to  him — ^by  trying  to  fancy  himself  only 
half  acquitted — are  here  well  illustrated.  K  we  construe  one 
passage  in  the  letter  to  Monroe  aright,  he  would  seem  to  inti- 
mate that  the  exculpatory  resolution  of  the  Legislature  had  not 
sufficiently  exonerated  his  motives.  This  was  obviously  the 
waywardness  of  wounded  feeling ;  his  motives  had  never  been 
attacked.  If  they  had,  the  legislative  resolution  most  fully  aild 
explicitly  vindicated  them  by  paying  the  highest  compliment  to 
his  impartiality,  uprightness,  rectitude,  and  integrity — and  this 
was  passed  without  a  word  of  objection,  and  without  an  opposing 
vote.  Never  was  reparation  more  ample  I  K  he  means  to  say 
that  the  resolution  should  have  contained  an  affirmation  in 
terms  that  the  original  complaint  or  accusation  imputed  to  him 
no  "  treason  of  the  heart,"  all  we  have  to  say  is,  we  think  the 
Legislature  judged  more  wisely  and  in  better  taste  than  he, 
what  was  demanded  in  the  premises.  It  is  generally  time 
enough  to  vindicate  the  innocent  from  charges,  when  those 
charges  have  been  made.  And  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  lived  to 
view  the  subject  in  this  healthier  light,  as  clearly  appears  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  writings. 

Keen  sensibilities  seem  peculiar  to  the  individual — and  not 
to  necessarily  pertain  to  weak  or  to  strong  minds — to  the  inno- 
cent or  to  the  guilty.  The  weakest  often  exhibit  the  least — ^the 
strong  the  most.    There  was  not,  for  example,  a  more  sensitive 
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man  to  personal  defamation — originally  sensitive  and  to  the  last 
sensitive — connected  with  the  events  of  our  whole  Revolutionary 
history,  than  General  Washington.  Mr.  Jefferson  began,  we 
think,  deeply  sensitive,  but  he  gradually  schooled  his  mind, 
first,  to  refiase  to  see  or  hear  personal  attacks  unless  they  were 
forced  on  his  attention ;  secondly,  to  regard  them  with  a  quiet 
feeling  allied  to  indifference ;  and,  finally,  to  meet  them  with 
contemptuous  defiance  and  scorn.  The  very  circumstance 
tinder  narration  materially  helped,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  com- 
mence this  change.  It  was  a  wholesome  lesson  never  again  to 
rely  on  smooth  sailing  at  all  times — never  again,  when  the  con- 
trary ensued,  to  so  yield  up  the  mastery  to  wounded  feeling. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say,  that  this  first  and 
last  display  of  so  excessive  a  sensibility  in  regard  to  public  cen- 
sures, was  not  in  keeping  with  his  true  character  at  any  period. 
Circumstances  had  thrown  a  particular  trait  of  the  mind,  as  dis- 
ease occasionally  does  a  particular  function  of  the  body,  into  a 
violent  and  disproportioned  activity.  He  had  undergone  that 
constant  overwork  and  excitement  of  body  and  mind,  which  is 
so  shattering  to  the  tone — to  the  nerves  (if  we  may  be  excused 
the  metaphor)  of  both — ^when  quiet  and  reaction  supervene. 
He  had  been  hunted  from  place  to  place  by  pursuing  soldiery. 
His  property  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  and  brutal  barbarity.  His  slaves  had  died  horrid 
deaths.  His  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital,  while  his 
crops,  as  if  in  a  plague-stricken  land,  had  fed  wild  birds  or  been 
scattered  and  wasted  on  the  ground  where  they  grew.  Last, 
and  worst  of  all,  his  wife,  crushed  by  sorrow  and  misfortune, 
had  sunk  into  what  seemed  a  hopeless  decline.  This  was  the 
moment  which  neighbors,  gentlemen,  men  of  political  standing, 
legislators,  had  chosen  to  make  an  assault  on  his  official  charac- 
ter and  reputation !  They  had  not,  it  is  true,  known  anything 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  personal  circumstances,  at  the  time. 
They  had  but  acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  they  were 
mad  with  excitement  and  panic.  Their  indignity  was  of  little 
real  account,  because  it  was  sure  to  be  soon  wiped  off — sure  to 
finally  stain  only  its  perpetrators,  unless  averted  (as  it  was 
averted)  by  their  candid  confession  and  retraction  of  their  mis- 
conduct. But  grant  all  this,  and  still  we  leave  it  to  any  high 
minded  and  high-spirited  man  to  say,  whether  Mr.  Jefferson 
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acted  or  felt  any  diflferently  from  what  he  himself  would  have 
been  likely  to  feel — whether  his  morbid  sensitivenees  and  his  de- 
termination to  be  no  longer  used  by  those  who,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  had  so  inconsiderately  and  precipitately  placed  a  stigmi 
on  even  his  capacity  to  serve  them,  were  or  were  not,  mider  ofl 
the  circumstances,  and  for  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Jeffenon 
adhered  to  his  determination,  entirely  excusable. 

Another  phase  in  the  tragedy  was  drawing  on  when  Mon- 
roe's missive  was  sent  and  answered.  "  A  darker  departure  was 
near."  Mrs.  Jefferson  had  rallied  towards  the  close  of  1781. 
Her  last  child  was  bom  May  8th,  1782.  Greater  apprehenawis 
than  usual  had  preceded  the  event,  and  they  were  fatally  veri- 
fied. The  delicate  constitution  was  irrevocably  sapped.  A 
momentary  hope  for  her  might  sometimes  flutter  in  the  bosom 
of  her  lonely  husband,  but  it  was  in  reality  a  hope  against  hope 
1— a  hope  against  reason — and  he  knev)  it  to  be  so.  That  associ- 
ation which  had  been  the  first  joy  of  his  life — which  blent  itself 
with  all  his  future  visions  of  happiness — which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  glory  of  that  delightful  retreat  he  was  forming— and 
which  was  to  shed  mellow  radiance  over  the  retirement  to  whidi 
he  was  fondly  looking  forward — was  now  to  end ;  and  it  was  only 
a  question  of  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  how  soon  it  would  end. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  had  returned  her  husband's  affection,  with  not 
only  the  fervor  of  a  woman  whose  dream  of  love  and  pride  (for 
what  woman  is  not  proud  of  the  world's  estimation  of  her  hm- 
band?)  had  been  more  than  gratified,  but  with  the  idolatrois 
gratitude  of  a  wife  who  knew  how  often  that  husband  had  cast 
away  the  most  tempting  honors  without  a  sigh,  when  her  ovn 
feeble  health  had  solicited  his  presence  and  attentions.  And 
now  as  the  dreadful  hour  of  parting  approached,  her  affection 
became  painfully,  almost  wildly  absorbing.  The  faithful  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church  had  no  dread  of  the  hereafter,  but  she  yearned 
to  remain  with  her  husband  with  that  yearning  which  seems  to 
have  power  to  retard  eveji  the  approaches  of  death.  Her 
eyes  ever  rested  on  him,  ever  followed  him.  "When  he  spoke, 
no  other  sound  could  reach  her  ear  or  attract  her  attention. 
When  she  waked  from  slumber,  she  looked  momentarily 
alarmed  and  distressed,  and  even  appeared  to  be  frightened,  if 
the  customary  form  was  not  bending  over  her,  the  cu8tomai7 
look  upon  her. 
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For  weeks  Mr.  Jefferson  sat  at  that  bedside,  only  catching 
brief  intervals  of  rest.  There  Monroe's  letter  fonnd  him. 
Stnng  by  its  blunt  but  well-meant  home-thrusts — ^like  the  bray 
of  the  trumpet  summoning  him  back  to  the  rough  conflicts  of 
public  life — ^he  left  the  darkling  sick  chamber  to  write  the  first 
letter  he  had  penned  for  weeks,  the  last  one  he  penned  for 
months.'  Will  any  one  who  has  watched  over  the  last  moments 
of  the  loved  and  dying — who  has  stood  in  that  dread  presence 
in  which  the  things  of  earth  dwindle  into  insignificance,  in 
which  fame  sounds  but  a  word  of  mockery,  in  which  abashed 
self-loye  confesses  to  the  highest  that  he  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
great  rushing  stream  of  life ;  scarcely  felt  while  he  remains,  and 
not  missed  beyond  an  instant  when  he  is  gone — we  say,  will 
any  one  with  snch  recollections  wonder  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
refusal  to  obey  the  summons  ?  Are  they  not  surprised  rather 
that  he  condescended  to  give  reasons  for  his  refusal  ? 

But  in  the  existing  state  of  facts,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
descended to  give  reasons  at  all,  why  did  he  not  allude  to  the 
health  of  his  family  ?  He  had  declined  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
repeated  his  refusal  on  that  ground.  He  had  more  than  once 
before  absented  himself  from  the  Legislature  for  that  avowed 
reason.  He  had  twice  refused  a  mission  to  Europe  for  that 
avowed  reason.  He  had  but  to  repeat  it  now  to  satisfy  all.  He 
had  but  to  let  the  extent  of  the  danger  of  his  wife  be  known,  to 
excite  the  respectful  sympathy  of  every  gentleman  of  Virginia, 
in  and  out  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  difficult  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  why  he  did  not  do  so,  but  not,  we  think, 
difficult  to  show  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  proud  and  high-spirited 
men,  who  have  been  themselves  injured  and  wounded  from 
quarters  where  they  felt  they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  injury,  whether  of  reckless  or  whether  of  deliberate 
injury.  It  is  hard  for  anybody  to  render  excuses  to  those  who 
are  felt  to  have  no  right  to  ask  even  reasons  !  Especially  is  it 
hard  to  ask,  or  look  like  asking,  the  sympathy  of  such.  He 
could  not  state  the  fact  to  Madison  or  Monroe,  under  an  injunc- 
tion of  silence,  for  that  would  appear  like  puerility.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  either  of  these  confidential  friends  asked 
fUm  his  reasons.    Madison  remained  silent,  and  Monroe  told 

*  It  was  about  §iz  months  before  he  wrote  another  letter  which  has  found  a  recor«^ 
tod  tix  MOfUAt  more  elapsed  before  he  wrote  another. 
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him  how  much  people  blamed  him,  without  hinting  that  he  or 
any  other  person  imagined  there  could  be  a  satiefactory  excuse 
for  his  course.  This  is  not  the  way  to  melt  the  proud  reserve 
of  a  wronged  man  1 

Mrs.  Jefferson  died  on  the  6th  of  September.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Kandolph,  thus,  many  years  afterwards,  recorded 
her  recollections  of  the  sad  scene : ' 

**  During  m  j  mother^s  life,  he  [Mr.  Jefferson]  bestowed  much  time  and  aUeotioD 
on  our  education— our  cousins  the  Carre  and  myself — and  after  her  death,  daring 
tlie  firet  month  of  desolation  which  followed,  I  was  his  constant  companion,  vUk 
we  remained  at  Monticello.  •♦••••• 

As  a  nurse,  no  female  ever  had  more  tenderness  or  anxiety.  He  nursed  mj  po« 
mother  in  turn  with  Aunt  Carr  and  her  own  sister — sitting  up  with  her  and  idnb- 
istering  her  medicines  and  drink  to  the  last.  For  four  months  that  she  lingered,  be 
was  never  out  of  calling ;  when  not  at  her  bedside,  he  was  writing  in  a  email  nwa 
which  opened  immediately  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  A  moment  before  the  cknia; 
scene,  he  was  led  from  the  room  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  his  sster 
Mra.  Carr,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  got  him  into  his  library,  where  he  fainted,  aad 
remained  so  long  insensible  that  they  feared  he  never  would  revive.  The  scene  thit 
followed  I  did  not  witness ;  but  the  violence  of  his  emotion,  when  almost  bj  stethb 
I  entered  his  room  at  night,  to  this  day  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  describe,  fie 
kept  his  room  three  weeks,  and  I  was  never  a  moment  from  his  side.  He  mSa^ 
almost  incessantly  night  and  day,  only  lying  down  occasionally,  when  nature  wu 
completely  exhausted,  on  a  pallet  that  had  been  brought  in  during  his  long  fiuoti&j; 
fit  My  aunts  remained  constantly  with  him  for  some  weeks,  I  do  not  remenber 
how  many.  When  at  last  he  left  his  room,  he  rode  out,  and  from  tliat  time  be  wis 
incessantly  on  horseback,  rambling  about  the  mountain,  in  the  least  frequentei 
roads,  and  just  as  often  through  the  woods.  In  those  melancholy  ramblec,  I  m 
his  constant  companion,  a  solitary  witness  to  many  a  violent  burst  of  grief^  tk 
remembrance  of  which  has  consecrated  particular  scenes  of  that  lost  home  berod 
the  power  of  time  to  obliterate." 

In  that  wooded  inclosure,  amidst  surrounding  for^t,  on  the 
carriage-way  from  the  Milton  and  Charlottesville  road  to  the 
summit  of  Monticello,  which  forms  the  burial  place  of  Mr. 
Jeflfei*son's  family,  is  now  a  cluster  of  monuments  pointing  out 
the  last  resting-place  of  two  generations,  and  a  part  of  the  third 
generation  of  that  family.    By  the  side  of  the  small  granite 

1  These  recollections  were  written  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  of  Profe3a<H>TB^ 
when  writimi:  his  Life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  are  published  by  him  (except  tlie  vn 
sentence)  in  that  work.  vol.  !.  p.  158.  Tho  above  copy,  however,  difibra  froa  Mr- 
Tucker's  in  several  small  particulars. in  language ;  and  once  m  the  sense — ^he  acddeswl 
substituting  the  words  "  Ai»  own  sisters  *•  for  "  A«r  own  sister,"  in  the  sixth  Kne— wnd 
latter  version  corresponds  with  the  facU,  We  foUow  the  original  draft,  and  tbe  copy 
sent  to  Mr.  Tucker  may  have  received  changes  which  were  not  inserted  in  it.  Bat  we  «« 
not  think  they  improved  the  originaL 
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obelisk  which  rests  on  Mn  JeflTerson's  grave,  is  a  plain  horizon- 
tal slab  of  white  marble,  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  memory  of 

Martha  Jefferson, 

Daughter  of  John  Wayles ; 

Bom  October  19th,  1748,  0.  S. 

Intermarried  with 

Thomas  Jefferson 

January  Ist,  1772; 

Tom  from  him  by  death 

September  6th,  1782: 

This  monument  of  his  love  is  inscribed. 


El  6^  i&av6vTuv  nep  KaraXfjOovT*  eiv  Aldao, 
Airctp  tyd  KdncXBi  ^iTiH  fiefivijaofj.*  kraipHA 

On  a  leaf  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  prayer-book,  in  his  handwriting, 
18  the  following  family  register : 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  bora  April  2,  1743,  old  stile. 
Martha  Wayles  was  bom  October  80,  N.  S.,  or  October  19,  0.  S.,  1748. 
They  intermarried  January  1,  1772. 


Martha  Jefferson  was  born  September  27,  1772,  at  1  o^cIock  a.ic. 
Jane  Randolph  Jefferson,  bom  April  3,  1774,  at  11  o^clock  a. v. 

She  died  September, ,  1776. 

A  son,  bora  May,  28,  1777,  at  10  o*clock,  p.m. 

Died  June  14,  at  10  o^clock  and  20  minutes  f.m. 
Mary  Jefferson,  bora  Aug.  1,  1778,  at  1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  a.H. 

Died  April  17,  1804,  between  8  and  9  a.m. 
A  danghter,  bora  in  Richmond,  Nov.  8,  1780,  at  10  o'clock  and  45  minutes  P.at 

Died  April  15th,  1781,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
Lacy  Elizabeth  Jefferson,  bom  May  8, 1782,  at  1  o'clock  a.m. 

Died 1784. 


Martha  Wayles  Jefferson  died  September  6,  1782,  at  11  o'clock  45  minutes  a.m. 

>  These  lines  occur  in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  the  apostrophe  of  Achillee  to 
Patroclm,  over  the  dead  body  of  Hector.  Pope  ^ns  paraphrases  them  (losing  the  com- 
pact  simplicity  of  the  original)  in  the  four  last  of  the  following  lines : 

*'Bat  what  Is  Troy,  or  glory  what  to  met 
Or  why  reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee, 
DlTlne  Patroclos !    Death  has  sealed  his  eyes ; 
Unwept,  nnhonored,  uninterr*d  he  lies ! 
Can  his  dear  image  Arom  my  soul  depart. 
Long  as  the  vital  spirit  moves  my  heart  r 
If  in  the  melancholy  si'.ades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow, 
Tet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  mine  nndecay'd 
Bom  on  through  death  and  animate  my  shade.'* 

"  A  Greek  epitaph  [very  well  remarks  Mr.  Tucker]  wears  the  appearance,  at  first 
iiskt,  (^  an  ostentation  of  learning,  on  a  most  inappropriate  occasion;  but  such  a  cen- 
nre  is  hiconaistent  not  only  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  general  character,  but  a)so  with  tho 
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On  Mr.  Jeflfereon's  own  decease,  forty-four  years  after  that 
of  his  wife,  in  the  most  secret  drawer  of  a  private  cabinet  which 
he  constantly  resorted  to,  were  found  locli  of  hair,  and  various 
other  little  souvenirs  of  his  wife,  and  of  each  of  his  living  and 
lost  children — down  to  those  of  the  latter  who  died  youngest— 
"  with  words,"  says  a  member  of  his  family  in  describing  the 
fact  to  ns,  "  of  fond  endearment,  written  in  his  own  hand  upon 
the  envelopes  of  the  little  mementos."  They  were  all  arranged 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  envelopes  indicated  their  frequent 
handling. 

These  were  unusual  occupations  for  a  grey-haired  statesman, 
for  a  man  who  had  filled  great  positions,  who  had  for  years  been 
divided  from  his  home  and  from  these  associations  by  an  ocean. 
But  Mr.  Jeflferson's  family  affections  had  the  softness  and  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman's,  while  they  borrowed  unchangeableness 
from  his  whole  mental  structure.  "  My  father  never  gave  up  a 
friend  or  an  opinion,"  was  a  thousand  times  repeated  remark 
of  Martha  Jefferson  1 

The  first  occupation  which  Mr.  Jefferson  entered  upon  after 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  was  to  carry  his  children  and  his  wards, 
the  Carrs,  to  be  inoculated  for  small  pox  at  Ampthill,  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Archibald  Gary,  who  had  lent  it  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  He  remained  with  the  children,  and  acted,  says 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eandolph,  as  their  "  chief  nurse."  While 
thus  occupied,  he  received  a  notification  that  Congress  had 
again — for  the  third  time — appointed  him  a  Plenipotentiary  to 
Europe. 

The  English  nation  were  becoming  tired  of  the  American 
war.  In  February,  1782,  General  Conway  carried  an  address 
against  its  further  prosecution,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  H© 
royal  answer  was  considered  evasive,  and  Conway  therefore 
moved  "  that  all  of  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means 
attempt  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war  in  America 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their  king  and  country."  * 
This  resolution  passed  March*  4th,  and  was  that  constitutional 
expression  which  no  British  ministry,  since  the  reign  of  Wil- 

fact,  that  few  persons  of  his  day  to  whom  the  classics  were  familiar,  quoted  them  so 
seldom.    We  may,  therefore,  with  more  probability  refer  the  sioffitlarity  to  some  reflux- 
ment  of  delicacy,  which  in  pajring  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  sought  t« 
veil  the  expression  of  his  feelings  from  indiscriminate  observation.'* 
>  PitkiiTs  Pol.  Hist  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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liam  in.,  could  disregard  but  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  aud  no 
monarch,  without  imminent  peril  to  his  throne.  Nothing  short 
of  this  could  overcome  the  sullen  animal  obstinacy  of  George 
in.  The  North  Ministry  retired,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  succeeded.  The  latter  opened  those  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  which  after  the  necessary  amount  of 
higgling  and  shuffling  on  the  part  of  England  (so  clearly 
described  in  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  and  in  Lord  Russel's 
Memoirs  of  Fox)  led  to  peace. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  negotiations  that  Congress  had 
appointed  Mr.  Jeflferson  a  plenipotentiary  on  the  12th  of 
November.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  record  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
greas,  under  that  date,  said : 

**  The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiat 
ing  peace,  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  without  a  single  adverse  remark.  The 
act  took  place  in  consequence  of  its  being  suggested,  that  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jefleraon  had  probably  changed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  regard  to 
pobtic  life ;  and  that  all  the  reasons  which  led  to  his  original  appointment  still 
existed,  and,  indeed,  had  acquired  additional  force  from  the  improbability  that  Mr. 
Umens  would  actually  assist  in  the  negotiation.^' ' 

He  now  accepted  the  appointment  for  the  reasons  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Madison,  and  which,  on  the  day  of  his  acceptance,  he 
thus  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux : 

AupTHiLL,  November  26, 1782. 
Duft  8is: 

I  rcceiTed  your  friendly  letters  of and  June  30th,  but  the  latter  not  till 

the  17th  of  October.    It  found  me  a  little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of  mind  which 

bid  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world  as  was  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it. 

•  •  •  •••  »« 

Before  that  event,  my  scheme  of  life  had  been  determined.  I  had  folded 
Oftelf  in  the  arms  of  retirement,  and  rested  all  prospects  of  future  happiness  on 
<biBestio  and  literary  objects.  A  single  event  wiped  away  all  my  plans,  and  left 
■c  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the  spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an  appoint- 
neat  from  Congress  found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic* 

Before  Mr.  Jefferson  reached  Philadelphia,  to  proceed  on 
his  mission,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  who  so  ably 

*  Madison  Papers. 

*  He  says,  on  the  same  subject  as  his  Memoir : 

**  I  liad  two  months  before  that^  lost  the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose 
■AetioniL  unabated  on  both  sides,  I  had  lived  the  last  ten  years  in  unchequered  happl- 
MB.   With  the  public  interests,  the  state  of  my  mind  concurred  in  recommending  the, 
oufe  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accepted  the  appointment.** 

Tou  I.— 25 
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discharged  the  duties  of  United  States  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Congress  (December  2d). 
He  had  notified  Mr.  Madison  of  his  intention,  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, and  suggested  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  his 
successor,  or  that  Mr.  Jay  succeed  to  the  Foreign  Department, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  take  Mr.  Jay's  place  in  the  Spanish  mission. 
Mr.  Madison  doubted  Jefferson's  acceptance  of  either,  "Imt 
promised  to  sound  him  on  these  points  by  the  first  opportunity."* 
Whether  he  did  sound  him  on  the  subject  we  are  not  informed 
Before  Mr.  Livingston's  resignation  was  sent  in,  Mr.  Jefferson 
received  his  appointment  as  a  plenipotentiary,  to  negotiate 
peace.* 

He  left  Monticello,  on  the  19th  of  December,  to  enter  upon 
his  official  duties.  He  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and  remained 
there  a  month,  awaiting  the  sailing  of  the  French  frigate  Komn- 
lus,  in  which  the  French  Minister,  De  la  Luzerne,  had  offered 
him  a  passage,  and  which  now  lay  blocked  in  the  ice  below 
Baltimore.  He  spent  the  time  in  examining  the  papers  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affaire,  *'  to  possess  himself 
of  the  general  state  of  our  foreign  relations." 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  an  affectionately  respectful 
letter  to  General  Washington,  in  which  he  said : 

**  I  cannot  leave  the  continent  without  separating  myself  for  a  moment  from  Uk 
general  gratitude  of  my  country,  to  offer  my  individual  tribute  to  your  ExceDeocj 
for  all  you  have  suffered  and  all  you  have  effected  for  us.  Were  I  to  indulge  mjs^ 
in  those  warm  effusions  which  this  subject  forever  prompts,  they  would  vev 
an  appearance  of  adulation  very  foreign  to  my  nature ;  for  such  is  become  the  pros- 
titution of  language,  that  sincerity  has  no  longer  distinct  terms  in  which  to  expresi 
her  own  truths.  Should  you  give  me  occasion,  during  the  short  mission  on  which 
I  go,  to  render  you  any  service  beyond  the  water,  I  shall,  for  a  proof  of  my  grati- 
tude, appeal  from  language  to  the  zeal  with  which  I  shall  embrace  it" 

He  then  informed  the  General  that  he  should  keep  him 
apprised  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  should  they  be 
protracted. 

Washington  replied  (February  10th),  in  a  corresponding 
tone,  and  we  give  a  few  sentences  of  his  letter,  as  it  is  not 
included  in  Sparks's  edition  of  his  writings : 

>  Madison  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  213. 

•  Mr.  Livingsion*B  resignation  was  temporarily  recalled,  Congress  not  being  able  tQ 
agree  on  his  successor. 
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"  I  fc€l  myself  much  fl&ttered  by  your  kind  remembrance  of  mo  in  tbe  hour  of 
joar  jeparture  from  this  continent,  for  the  favorable  sentiments  you  are  pleased  to 
entertain  of  my  services  for  this  our  common  country.  To  merit  the  approbation 
of  good  and  virtuous  men  is  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  will  be  a  full  compen- 
sation for  all  my  toils  and  suflferings  in  the  long  and  painful  contest  in  which  we 
hare  been  engaged.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  call  upon  you  from 
Congress  to  pass  the  Atlantic  in  the  character  of  one  of  their  ministers  for 
negotiating  peace  had  been. repeated ;  but  I  hope  you  will  have  found  the  business 
already  done.  ^•♦•♦•♦•** 
You  win  please  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  obliging  offer  of  services 
during  your  stay  in  France.  To  hear  from  you  frequently  will  be  an  honor  and 
very  great  satisfaction  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant."  ^ 

There  being  a  prospect  that  the  Romulus  would  get  to  sea, 
Mr.  Jefferson  went  to  Baltimore  (January  30th,  1783),  but 
ftirther  detentions  occurred,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  of  British  cruisers  watching  the  capes  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, rendered  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  should  the  attempt 
be  made,  next  to  certain.  Another  frigate,  the  Guadelupe, 
was  placed  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  disposal,  if  he  chose  to  make  the 
adventure.  But  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  risk  the  loss  of  the 
vessel,  without  consulting  the  government.  He  accordingly 
wrote  the  Foreign  Secretary,  asking  his  advice,  and  informing 
him  that  any  course  he  recommended  would  be  adopted,  "  with- 
out regard  to  personal  risk  or  trouble."  Mr.  Livingston,  con- 
ceiving it  "  hardly  possible  "  for  either  of  the  French  frigates 
to  elude  the  enemy,  while  their  "  cruisei-s  retained  their  present 
station,"  withheld  his  reply,  to  take  the  sense  of  Congress  on 
tbe  subject.*  That  body  obtaining,  meanwhile,  intelligence 
that  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  probably  agreed  on, 
ordered  (February  14th) : 

*'  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  inform  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  is  the  plea- 
sure of  Congress,  considering  the  advices  lately  received  in  America  and  the 
probable  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  that  he  do  not  proceed  on  his  intended 
Tojage  until  he  shaU  receive  their  further  instructions." 

The  news  of  a  provisional  treaty  being  soon  after  confirmed, 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  again  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  letter  (March  18th),  in  which 
he  supposed  the  last  advices  would  enable  Congress  to  decide 

*  The  letter  entire  will  be  found  in  the  Congresfl  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Worka 
vol  L  p.  328. 

*  See  letter  entire  in  Jefferson's  Works,  Congress  Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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definitely  whether  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  go  or  remam. 
and  he  asked  such  decision.  That  body  accordingly,  on  the  1st 
)f  April,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

"  Ri^bolved^  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  inform  the  Hon.  Thomis  Jd- 
fersoHf  in  answer  to  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  March,  that  Congress  cooader  Us 
object  of  his  appointment  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  his  to 
pursue  his  voyage,  and  that  Congress  are  well  satisfied  with  the  readiness  he  te 
shown  in  undertaking  a  service  which  from  tho  present  situatioa  of  aibirs  thej 
apprehend  can  be  dispensed  with." ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  home  a  few  days  afterward,  and 
reached  Monticello  on  the  15th  of  May. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Virgmia 
elected  Thomas  Jefferson,  Samuel  Hardy,  John  F.  Meroer, 
Arthur  Lee,  and  James  Monroe,  Delegates  in  Congress  from  tie 
ensuing  1st  of  November.  During  the  summer  months  of  ITSo, 
we  find  few  traces  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  employments.  He  appears 
to  have  written  no  letters  which  he  considered  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. Before  his  departure  from  Philadelphia  in  the  spring, 
he  had  (April  11th)  written  Mr.  Jay  congratulating  him  on  tk 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  be 
would  continue  "  at  some  one  of  the  European  Courts  most 
agreeable  to  himself,  that  we  might  still  have  the  benefit  of  lli^ 
talents."  This  is  the  last  letter  published  in  his  Correspondence 
until  April  16th,  1784:.  The  entries  in  his  pocket  acconnt-bocfe 
show  that  he  was  most  of  the  time  at  home.  Those  in  the  fann 
and  garden  books,  exhibit  none  of  his  former  activity  in  the^ 
directions.  In  the  former,  excepting  three  inconsiderable  itensi 
the  gloomy  death-roll  of  1781  closes  the  record  for  several  yeais 
— ^until  his  return  from  France.  There  is  but  a  solitary  ineDi> 
randum  for  1783  in  the  garden  book,  as  follows :  "  Septemte 
2d  and  3d.  White  frosts  which  killed  vines  in  the  neighborhood 
— hills  of  tobacco  in  the  north  garden — ^fodder  and  later  comifl 
Augusta — and  forward  corn  in  Greenbrier."  This  then  clc««s 
until  his  return  from  France.  Frost,  too,  had  fallen  on  the  life 
and  happiness  of  Monticello  1 

Mr.  Jefferson  repaired  to  Trenton  where  Congress  was  sitting. 
and  took  his  seat  November  ith.  But  that  body  adjourned  tie 
same  day  to  meet  in  Annapolis  on  the  26th. 

»  For  two  letters  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  ^p» 
January  Uth  and  March  4th,  1783,  see  Affbn-dix,  No.  5. 
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At  this  period  commences  a  series  of  Mr.  Jeflfei*son's  family 
etters,  addressed  to  his  daughtere,  and  afterwards  to  his  sons- 
B-law  and  grandchildren,  extending,  where  the  parties  were 
separated,  through  their  common  lives.  The  list  includes  some 
hundreds  of  letters,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 
dndly  placed  at  our  disposal  hj  his  family.  Of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
amily  letters,  properly  speaking,*  not  beyond  two  or  three 
probably  (if  even  so  many),  have  ever  been  published.  But  one 
iddressed  to  either  of  his  daughters,  appears  in  Mr.  Randolph's 
}r  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  works.'  Believing  that  these 
private  familiar  letters  will  give  a  better  view  of  private  char- 
acter— of  the  man  as  contradistinguished  from  the  politician, 
the  official,  or  the  mere  literary,  or  other  correspondent — than 
is  obtainable  from  any  other  indisputable  memorials  he  has  left 
behind  him,  we  shall  quote  from  them  much  more  largely  than 
their  intrinsic  importance  would  demand.  Very  many  of  them 
will  be  given  not  for  their  talent,  their  originality,  their  excel- 
lence of  thought,  or  their  felicity  of  expression,  but  simply  to 
show  how  their  author,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
and  at  many  different  periods  of  his  age,  was  wont  to  habitually 
address  those  he  most  loved  and  from  whom  he  had  the  fewest 
personal  reserves.  Some  new  political  letters  will  also  be  from 
time  to  time  given,  to  show  how  his  expressions  to  his  family  on 
that  subject  corresponded  with  those  addressed  to  other  persons. 
A  portion  of  all  the  letters  will  be  withheld,  as  mere  repetitions. 
They  would  be  expected,  of  course,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
very  similar  in  tenor,  as  they  were  written  contemporaneously  to 
the  scattered  members  of  the  same  family,  who  would  be  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  same  class  of  facts  and  the  same  expressions 
of  feeling.  Some  details  of  mere  family  arrangements  will  be 
omitted,  and  delicacy  may,  in  a  few  instances,  call  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  name — ^but  in  no  single  instance  from  prudential 
considerations  towards  the  writer.  There  is  not  a  bitter,  there 
is  not  a  censorious  word  in  these  long  files  of  confidential  com- 
munications, extending  over  all  the  most  exciting  periods  of  his 
life!    In  his  family,  he  sought  alone  the  atmosphere  of  peace 

>  That  is  to  say.  exclusive  of  the  political  letters  addressed  to  his  sons-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  in  poblio  life. 

'  We  do  not  at  tills  moment  remember  but  one,  bnt  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  not  cf 
ofamiiy  character,  to  his  oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  appear  vnihout  addrett  in  tha 
Congress  edition.  *->*-*- 
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and  love.  Even  foes  were  there  unnamed,  or  named  respect- 
fully. His  personal  conflicts  or  misunderstandings  were  gene- 
rally not  even  known  to  his  daughters.  Whatever  other  omis- 
sions we  make  in  Mr.  Jeffei'son's  family  letters,  we  pledge  ou^ 
selves,  not  to  keep  back  a  sentence,  or  line,  or  word,  which 
would  in  the  least  degree  throw  light  on  his  mind,  or  opinions, 
or  character,  or  on  any  single  exceptional  exhibition  (should 
there  l)e  such)  of  that  character.* 

Martha  Jeflferson,  whom  her  father  had  intended  to  take 
with  him  to  Europe,  had  been  left  at  school  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Congress  determined  that  he  need  not  proceed  ;  and  she 
was  just  turned  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  following  letter 
was  written : 

Mr.  Jeffebson  to  Martha  Jefferson. 

AmAPOUs,  Ko9.  SSft,  173t 
Mt  Dear  Patsy: 

After  four  days'  journey,  I  arrived  here  without  any  accident  and  in  as  good 
health  as  when  I  left  Philadelphia.  The  conviction  that  you  would  be  more 
improved  in  the  situation- 1  have  placed  you  than  if  still  with  me,  has  solaced  me 
on  my  parting  with  you,  which  my  love  for  you  has  rendered  a  difficult  thing. 
The  acquirements  which  I  hope  you  will  make  under  the  tutors  I  have  provided  for 
you  will  render  you  more  worthy  of  my  love ;  and  if  they  cannot  Increase  it,  they 
will  prevent  its  diminution.  Consider  the  good  lady  who  has  taken  you  under  her 
roof,  who  has  undertaken  to  see  that  you  perform  all  your  exercises,  and  to  admonish 
you  in  all  those  wanderings  from  what  is  right,  or  what  is  clever,  to  which  your 
inexperience  would  expose  you ;  consider  her,  I  say,  as  your  mother,  as  the  only 
person  to  whom,  since  the  loss  with  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  yon, 
you  can  now  look  up;  and  that  her  displeasure  or  disapprobation,  on  any  occasion, 
will  be  an  immense  misfortune,  which  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  bj 
any  unguarded  act,  think  no  concession  too  much  to  regain  her  good  wilL  With 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  your  time,  the  following  is  what  I  should  approve : 

Prom  8  to  10,  practise  music. 

Prom  10  to  1,  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 

Prom  1  to  2,  draw  on  the  day  you  dance,  and  write  a  letter  next  day. 

Prom  3  to  4,  read  Prench. 

Prom  4  to  5,  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

Prom  6  till  bed-time,  read  English,  write,  etc 
Communicate  this  plan  to  Mrs.  Hopkinson,  and  if  she  approves  of  it,  pursue  it  Ai 
long  as  Mrs.  Trist  remains  in  Philadelphia,  cultivate  her  affection.  She  has  been  & 
valuable  friend  to  you,  and  her  good  sense  and  good  heart  make  her  ralued  by  all 
who  know  her,  and  by  nobody  on  earth  more  than  me.  I  expect  you  will  write  roe 
by  every  post.  Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  you  learn,  and  indoee 
me  your  best  copy  of  every  lesson  in  drawing.    Write  also  one  letter  every  week, 

1  Extracts  will  be  designated  as  such,  and  when  the  bod^r  of  the  letter  is  given  and 
only  sentences  omitted,  the  omission  will  be  marked  by  asterisks. 
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either  to  your  Aunt  Eppes,  yoar  Aunt  Skipwith,  your  Aunt  Garr,  or  the  little  lady 
from  whom  I  now  inclose  a  letter,  and  always  put  the  letter  you  so  write  under 
coYcr  to  me.  Take  care  that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  Always  before  you 
write  a  word,  consider  how  it  is  spelt,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to  a 
dictionary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well.  I  have  placed  my  hap- 
piness on  seeing  you  good  and  accomplished ;  and  no  distress  which  this  world  can 
DOW  bring  on  me  would  equal  that  of  your  disappointing  my  hopes.  If  you  love 
me,  then,  striTe  to  be  good  'under  every  situation,  and  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
to  acquire  those  accomplishments  which  I  have  put  in  your  power,  and  which  will 
go  far  towards  ensuring  you  the  warmest  love  of  your  affectionate  father, 

Th.  Jefferson. 

P.  S. — Keep  my  letters  and  read  them  at  times,  that  you  may  always  havo 
present  in  your  mind  those  things  which  will  endear  you  to  me.' 


Extract  from  save  to  save. 

AvHAPOUS,  Dteemher  11, 1768. 
I  hope  you  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  disregard  those  foolish  predictions, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  at  an  end  soon.  The  Almighty  has  never  made  known  to 
any  body,  at  what  time  he  created  it ;  nor  will  he  tell  any  body  when  he  will  put 
an  end  to  it,  if  he  ever  means  to  do  it.  As  to  preparations  for  that  event,  the  best 
way  is  for  you  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  The  only  way  to  be  so  is,  never  to  do 
or  say  a  bad  thing.  If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  anything  amiss,  or  to  do  anything 
wrong,  consider  beforehand.  You  will  feel  something  within  you  which  will  tell 
vou  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This  is  your  conscience,  and  be 
rare  to  obey  it.  Our  Maker  has  given  us  all  this  faithful  internal  monitor ;  and  if 
TGu  always  obey  it,  you  will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world ;  or  for  a 
mnch  more  certain  event,  which  is  death.  This  must  happen  to  all :  it  puts  an  end 
to  the  world  as  to  us ;  and  the  way  to  be  ready  for  it  is,  never  to  do  a  wrong  act 


Extract  from  same  to  same. 

Arnapolis,  Dec.  22, 1788. 
I  omitted  in  that  letter  to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of  dress,  which  I  know 
you  are  a  little  apt  to  neglect.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  gaily  clothed  at  this  time 
of  life,  but  that  what  you  wear  should  be  fine  of  its  kind.  But  above  all  things, 
and  tt  all  times,  let  your  clothes  be  clean,  whole,  and  properly  put  on.  Do  not 
fancy  you  must  wear  them  till  the  dirt  is  visible  to  the  eye.  You  will  be  the  last 
who  will  be  sensible  of  this.  Some  ladies  think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of 
the  dishabille,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their  dress  in  the  morning.  But  be  you 
from  the  moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as  cleanly  and  properly  dressed  as  at 
the  hours  of  dinner  or  tea.  A  lady  who  has  been  seen  as  a  sloven  or  slut  in  the 
morning,  will  never  efface  the  impression  she  has  made,  with  all  the  dress  and 

^  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  appeared  in  Griswold's  "  Bepublican  Court "  since  it  was 
transcribed  for  these  pages.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
When  Mr.  Aaron  Vail  was  Charge  d^A-ffau-es  of  the  United  States  at  London,  he  was 
reqaested  by  the  princess  Victoria  to  procure  for  her  an  autograph  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Vail  applied  to  a  member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  and  this  letter  was  transmitted  to 
him  for  the  Princess. 
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pageantry  she  can  afterwards  involve  herself  in.  Nothing  is  so  disgnsting  to  ov 
sex  as  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  delicacy  in  yours.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  momcat 
you  rise  from  bed,  your  first  work  will  be  to  dress  yourself  in  such  style,  u  thtl 
you  may  be  seen  by  any  gentleman  without  his  being  able  to  discover  a  pin  uom, 
or  any  other  circumstance  of  neatness  wanting. 

A  quorum  of  Congress,  necessary  even  for  minor  businees  (a 
majority  of  the  States),  did  not  assemble  at  Annapolis  before  the 
13th  of  December.  About  a  week  afterwards.  General  Wash- 
ington came  to  the  city  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army,  and 
with  habitual  modesty  he  sought  the  directions  of  Congress  as 
to  the  manner  of  laying  down  his  commission — of  joyfolly 
rendering  up  that  sword  which  those  unacquainted  with  his 
character  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  had  expected  to  see 
yielded  only  for  a  sceptre.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  chosen  Chairman 
of  the  Committee*  to  arrange  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion, 
and  he  drew  up  that  simple  but  dignified  and  impressive  ordar 
of  proceedings  which  has  since  been  so  universally  admired. 
The  beautiful  answer  of  the  President  of  Congress  to  General 
Washington's  address,  has  always  also,  and  without  denial,  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  having  been  received  and  laid  before 
Congress,  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  chairman.  But  seven  States  were  yet  represented,  and  it 
required  nine  to  enter  into  treaties.  So  remiss  at  this  period 
was  even  personal  attendance  in  this  body,  that  it  was  often 
compelled  to  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  for  a 
week,*  for  want  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  States 
nominally  represented.  The  further  proceedings  on  the  Treaty 
we  will  give  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Memoir: 

**  On  the  23d  of  December,  therefore,  we  addressed  letters  to  the  several  OoTe^ 
nors,  stating  the  receipt  of  the  definitive  treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in 
attendance,  while  nine  were  necessary  to  its  ratification ;  and  urging  them  to  yna 
on  their  delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  attendance.  And  on  the  26Ui, 
to  save  time,  I  moved  that  the  agent  of  Marine  (Robert  Morris)  sboold  be  instructed 
to  have  ready  a  vessel  at  this  phice,  at  New  York,  and  at  some  Eastern  port,  to 
carry  over  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  when  agreed  to.  It  met  the  general  sense 
of  the  House,  but  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which  it 
would  authorize  the  Agent  to  incur  for  us ;  and,  he  said,  it  would  be  better  to  ratify 
at  once,  and  send  on  the  ratification.  Some  members  had  before  suggested,  that 
seven  States  were  competent  to  the  ratification.    My  motion  was  therefore  post- 

1  His  associates  were  Messrs.  Gerry,  Ellery,  Bead  and  Hawkins. 
«  Sec  Journal  of  Congress,  1783-4,  vol.  Iv. 
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Kmed,  and  another  brought  forward  bj  Mr.  Read,  of  South  Carolina,  for  an 
mmediate  ratification.  This  was  debated  the  26th  and  27th.  Read,  Lee,  William* 
on  and  Jeremiah  Chase,  urged  that  ratification  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  the 
reatj  was  conclusiTe  from  the  moment  it  was  signed  by  the  ministers;  that, 
ilthoagh  the  Confederation  requires  the  assent  of  nine  SttUes  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
fet,  that  its  conclusion  could  not  be  called  entrance  into  it;  that  supposing  nine 
States  requisite,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  five  States  to  keep  us  always  at  war ; 
that  nine  States  had  virtually  authorized  the  ratification,  having  ratified  the  pro- 
riaonal  treaty,  and  instructed  their  ministers  to  agree  to  a  definitive  one  in  the 
same  terms,  and  the  present  one  was,  in  fact,  substantially,  and  almost  verbatim,  the 
same ;  that  there  now  remain  but  sixty-seven  days  for  the  ratification,  for  its  pas- 
sage across  the  Atlantic,  and  its  exchange ;  that  there  was  no  hope  of  our  soon 
banng  nine  States  present ;  in  fact,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  point  of  time  to 
vhich  we  could  venture  to  wait ;  that  if  the  ratification  was  not  in  Paris  by  the  time 
stipulated,  the  treaty  would  become  void ;  that  if  ratified  by  seven  States,  it  would 
go  under  our  seal,  without  its  being  known  to  Great  Britain  that  only  seven  had 
concnrred ;  that  it  was  a  question  of  which  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance, 
and  we  were  only  answerable  for  it  to  our  constituents ;  that  it  was  like  the 
ratification  which  Great  Britain  had  received  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  negotiations 
of  Sir  William  Temple." 

Against  a  constraction  of  powers  based  on  a  verbal  quibble, 
more  worthy  of  a  debating-scbool  than  a  Legislature,  and  against 
a  deliberate  fiction  of  legislation  on  the  ground  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  know  it,  or  could  not  take  cognizance  of  it,  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Gerry,  Howell,  and  Ellery,  took  decided  ground,  and 
their  arguments  are  given  in  the  Memoir.  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
tinues his  narration  : 

**  Hr.  Read  gave  notice  he  should  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays ;  whereon  those  in 
opposition  prepared  a  resolution,  expressing  pointedly  the  reasons  for  their  dissent 
from  bis  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that  his  proposition  could  not  be  carried, 
it  wu  thought  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massachusetts  alone  would  hav€ 
t>^n  for  it ;  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it ;  Delaware,  Mary 
l4nd  and  North  Carolina  would  have  been  divided. 

"Those  who  thought  seven  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being  very  rest- 
less under  the  loss  of  their  motion,  I  proposed,  on  the  third  of  January,  to  meet 
them  on  middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  resolution,  which  premised,  that 
there  were  but  seven  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for  the  ratification,  but 
that  they  differed  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  competency  ;  that  those,  however, 
"1  the  negative,  were  unwilling,  that  any  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
possessed,  should  remain  unexercised  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  provided  it  could 
*>e  done,  saving  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing  any  opinion  of  Congress, 
wi*t  BCTen  States  were  competent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be  ratified  so  far  as 
they  had  power ;  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  our  ministers,  with  instructions  to 
»wp  it  uncommunicated ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange 
of  ratifications ;  that  they  should  be  informed,  that  so  soon  as  nine  States  shall  be 
Present,  a  ratification  by  nine  shaU  be  sent  them :  if  this  should  get  to  them  before 
the  ultimate  point  of  time  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not  the  other ;  if 
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not,  ihej  were  to  offer  the  act  of  the  seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them  the 
treaty  had  come  to  hand  while  Congress  was  not  in  session,  that  bat  scTen  Stata 
were  as  yet  assembled,  and  these  had  onanimonsly  concurred  in  the  ratificatioo. 
This  was  debated  on  the  third  and  fourth ;  and  on  the  fifth,  a  Tessel  being  to  mSi 
for  England,  from  this  port  (Annapolis),  the  House  directed  the  President  to  write 
to  our  ministers  accordingly. 

•*  January  14. — Delegates  from  Connecticut  baring  attended  yesterday,  ud 
another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this  day,  the  treaty  was  ratified  witboot  a 
dissenting  voice ;  and  three  instruments  cf  ratification  were  ordered  to  be  nadt 
out,  one  of  which  jras  sent  by  Colonel  Harmer,  another  by  Colonel  Franks,  and  the 
third  transmitted  to  the  Agent  of  Marine,  to  be  forwarded  by  any  good  opportmuty." 

Thus  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  fortune,  seven  years  after  report- 
ing to  Congress  the  memorable  instrument  by  which  the  Britidi 
American  Colonies  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
States,  to  report  to  the  same  body,  and  officially  assist  in  ratify- 
ing another  instrument,  by  which  that  independence  was  form- 
ally admitted  by  the  unnatural  parent  who  first  forced  on  the 
struggle,  and  then  made  it  one  of  such  deep  and  long  protracted 
inflictions  on  one  side,  and  sufferings  on  the  other. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  pi-esent  construction 
of  the  federal  government  were  severely  felt.  Congress  exer- 
cised both  legislative  and  executive  functions,  and  consequently, 
when  not  in  session,  there  was  no  head  to  the  government, 
whatever  the  exigency.  The  extreme  remissness  of  this  body 
in  meeting  at  its  appointed  times,  has  been  seen.  The  plan  of 
a  permanent  Congress  would  be  attended  with  great  diflScolty 
and  expense,  and  was  very  obnoxious  to  some  of  the  Slates. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed,  in  April,  1784, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  to  be  designated  the  "  Committee  of  the  States," 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  remain  in  session  during  the  recesses 
of  Congress,  and  who  should  be  vested  during  that  period  with 
the  executive  powers  of  the  government  This  proposition  pre- 
vailed, but  it  proved  a  total  failure  in  practice.  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  in  his  Memoir : 

**  A  Conunittee  was  appointed,  wbo  entered  on  duty  on  tbe  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  quarrelled  Tery  soon,  split  into  two  parties,  abandoned  their  poet, 
and  left  the  goremment  without  any  risible  head,  until  the  next  meeting  of 

I  In  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Tracy,  Jan.  36, 1911,  Mr.  Jefl^rson  says  of  this  ereat: 
"This  was  then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or  three  indiTiduals;  but  the  wise  asczibM 
it  to  the  nature  of  man/* 
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And  he  adds : 

"  We  hare  since  Been  the  same  thing  take  place,  in  the  Directory  of  France ; 
ud  I  believe  it  will  foreyer  take  place  in  any  Executive  consisting  of  a  plurality. 
Onr  plan,  best,  I  believe,  combines  wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing  a  plu- 
nlity  of  Counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter  for  ultimate  decision." 

Tlie  experiment,  however,  was  necessaryf  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  for  the  plan  finally  adopted. 
Before  that,  the  memory  of  George  III.  would  have  been  too 
fresh  to  permit  them  to  accept  any  form,  which  placed  the  inte- 
rests and  happiness  of  mankind  so  much  under  the  control  of 
ODe  man,  even  though  his  tenure  was  more  limited  in  power 
and  duration,  and  held  by  popular  election. 

Tlie  disruption  of  the  Committee  of  States  took  place  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  France ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  if  he  did 
not  precisely  merit  the  appellation  *'Derider"  {yeXaaivog) 
apphed  to  the  laughing  philosopher  of  Thrace,  yet  always  had 
a  good  story  to  illustrate  an  absurd  event,  on  this  occasion 
brought  to  bear  the  humorous  one  of  the  two  keepers  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  "  who  divided  into  two  parties,"  which  is 
repeated  in  Jefferson's  Memoir. 

Congress  had,  at  preceding  sessions,  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  coinage  and  of  a  money  unit ; 
and  Mr.  Morris,  the  Financier,  had  made  an  able  report  on  that 
sabject.  He  had  proposed  as  the  money  unit  what  he  had 
found  would  be  the  common  measure,  without  leaving  a  frac- 
tion, of  a  penny  of  every  State  except  South  Carolina — ^namely, 
the  fourteen  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar.  Yarious 
delays  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  in  1784  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  member. 
He  at  once  saw  "  that  the  general  views  of  the  Financier  were 
sound,  and  the  principle  was  ingenious  on  which  he  proposed  to 
found  his  unit ;"  but  he  considered  that  unit  "  too  minute  for 
ordinary  use,  and  too  laborious  for  computation  either  by  the 
head  or  in  figures."    He  gave  the  following  examples : 

"The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  1-20  of  a  doUar,  would  be  72  units. 

"  A  pound  of  butter,  1-5  of  a  dollar,  288  units. 

"  A  horse  or  buUock,  of  eighty  dollars  value,  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  116,200,  and  the  public  debt,  suppose  of  eighty  millions,  would 
require  twelre  figures,  to  wit,  116,200,000,000  units.  Such  a  system  of  money 
uithmetic  would  be  entirely  unmanageable  for  the  common  purposes  of  society." 

He  therefore  suggested  instead  of  it,  to  adopt  the  dollar  as  the 
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unit  of  account  and  payment,  making  its  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions in  the  decimal  ratio.  He  proposed  four  coins,  a  gold 
piece  of  ten  dollars,  a  silver  dollar,  a  silver  tenth  of  a  dollar, 
and  a  copper  hundredth  of  a  dollar.  He  embodied  these  views 
in  an  elaborate  and  clearly  drawn  up  paper,  and  submitted  them 
to  Mr.  Morris.*  ^Morris,  however,  adhered  to  his  former  views, 
except  that  he  increased  his  first  proposed  unit  one  hundred 
times.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  and  published  both  his  papers  on 
a  flying  sheet,  to  place  his  views  before  the  individual  members 
of  Congress.  The  Committee  agreed  to  report  his  plan,  and  it 
was  adopted  the  next  year.  He  and  Mr.  Morris,  therefore,  share 
in  the  honor  of  founding  a  far  simpler  and  more  easily  computed 
money  system  than  before  existed.  The  latter,  or  rather  his 
assistant,  the  able  Govemeur  Morris,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
proposing  the  decimal  system  of  computation,"  and  Jefferson  of 
proposing  the  unit  and  present  coinage  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  a  late  and  incongruous  addition.' 

Mr.  Morris  being  desirous  of  retiring  from  the  Treasury,  it 
was  thought  a  good  occasion  for  revising  the  structure  of  that 
department,  and  a  "  grand  Committee  "  (that  is,  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State)  was  appointed  for  that  object,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son being  chairman.  Desirous  of  obviating  the  great  inconve- 
nience arising  from  appointing  an  inexperienced  person  on  every 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  he  reported  an  ordinance  for  appoint- 
ing three  Commissioners  in  the  place  of  the  Financier,  and  th»s 
passed  Congress.  This  was  introducing  the  plural  feature  into 
another  administrative  department  of  the  government,  and  here  at 
least  there  would  seem  to  be  excellent  reasons  for  it  in  theory. 
The  difficulty  apprehended  from  a  single  head  of  department  is 
now,  however,  obviated,  in  practice,  by  the  financial  officers  of  the 
General  and  State  Governments  keeping  the  experienced  depu- 
ties and  clerks  of  their  predecessors  in  office.  But  apart  from 
this  resort  to  subordinates  (personal  appointees  and  not  respon- 
sible to  Nation  or  State)  what  would  this  class  of  officers  do? 
Without  such  help,  the  ablest  business-man  in  the  United  Stata 
would  find  it  impossible,  entering  suddenly  upon  the  National 

1  Thispaner  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Memoir  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jd- 
fenon^s  worKs. 

«  This  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Jefferson,  bat  it  is  clearly  an  error.  (See  Sparta's 
Life  and  Writinprs  of  Goremeor  Morris,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

*  The  silver  three  cent  piece.    Perhaps  we  do  not  do  right  in  saying  be  proposed  the 

K resent  coinage,  as  he  says  nothing  of  the  half  and  quarter  eagle,  the  gold  dollar,  etc. 
ut  these  merely  carry  out  his  pUm  a  little  farther. 
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Treasury,  or  even  that  of  some  large  State,  to  properly  carry  on 
its  complicated  machinery.  And  until  experience  had  demon- 
stated  its  inutility,  men  of  republican  tendencies  would  be  ex- 
pected to  favor  a  distribution  over  a  concentration  of  power  in 
all  the  great  administrative  offices  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  also  chairman  of  a  "  grand  Committee '' 
to  ascertain  and  report  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  Public 
Debt,  with  the  expenses  of  the  current  year,  and  to  apportion 
the  sum  among  the  States.  His  report  on  the  subject  was 
adopted. 

The  cession  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  by  Virginia  to 
the  United  States,  offered  some  years  before,  had  not  yet  been 
consummated,  for  reasons  which  we  will  not  here  stop  to  ex- 
plain. Tlie  Virginia  delegates  now  tendered  a  deed  of  cession. 
A  motion  was  made  to  qualify  the  acceptance  by  a  declaration 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  the  claim  to 
previous  ownership  by  Virginia,  and  three  States  voted  for  such 
an  amendment.  The  acceptance  was  then  made  unconditional, 
and  the  Virginia  delegates,  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed 
the  deed,  which  bore  date  March  1st,  1784:.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, Mr.  Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Ehode  Island, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  Western  Territory,  ^e  draft  of  the  Committee's  report, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  yet  preserved  among  the 
archives  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  Tliis  being 
the  original  of  the  famous  "Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,"  so  often  referred  to  in  modem  political  discussions, 
and  being  in  some  respects  a  very  curious  paper  in  itself,  we 
have  concluded  to  give  it  entire : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  Western  Territory,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions  : 

Retolved,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the 
United  States,  whensoever  the  same  shall  have  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhab 
iUDts,  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  formed  into  distinct 
St&tes,  bounded  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions  wiU  admit — 
that  is  to  say :  northwardly  and  southwardly  by  parallels  of  latitude,  so  that  each 
State  shall  comprehend,  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees  of  latitude,  beginning  to 

*  This  was  not  i|nite  the  end  of  this  long  matter.  Some  stipulations  in  the  deed 
reittfakg  to  the  division  of  this  territory  into  States  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  Con- 
gress,  that  body  referred  back  the  deed  to  Virginia,  recommending  alterations.  These 
w>rc  assented  to  December  30th.  1T88. 
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v^»  w  r»Mu  tbe  completion  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator;  but  aIlyte^ 
'  '^  iK/cuiw;irdljr  of  the  forty-seventh  degree  shall  make  part  of  the  Suteneu 
'vv*  .  x'd  eaksiwardly  and  westwardly  they  shall  be  boimded,  those  on  theMisM- 
H,»u  '•v  that  riTer  on  one  side,  and  the  meridian  of  the  lovest  point  of  the  rapidj 
.'^  Ouio  on  the  other;  and  those  adjoining  on  the  east  bj  the  same  meridiin on 
.'^vHi-  wv'^torn  side,  and  on  their  eastern  by  the  meridian  of  the  western  cape  of  the 
•l^^uch  of  the  Great  Kanawha;  and  the  territory  eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
tsuwwn  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one  Sutc. 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  porchased  and  offered  for  Bale, 
shall^  either  on  their  own  petition,  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive  authoriit 
t>om  them,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place  for  their  free  males,  of  full  age,  to 
wetn  to^^ther  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  temporary  government,  to  adopt 
thtf  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so  that  fach  laws  neverthelea 
shall  be  subject  to  alteration  by  theur  ordinary  legislatare ;  and  to  erect,  subject 
to  a  like  alteration,  coontiea  or  townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their 
Wpx^ature. 

Thai  such  temporary  government  shall  only  continue  in  force  in  any  State  until 
it  *hAU  have  acquired  twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants ;  when,  giving  due  proof 
ther\H^f  to  Congnjss,  they  shall  receive  from  them  authority,  with  appointments  of 
lime  and  phce,  to  call  a  convention  of  represenUtives  to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
stitution and  government  for  themselves:  Prorided,  That  both  the  temporary  and 
IH^ruianent  governments  be  established  on  these  principles  as  their  baas:  1.  [That 
ihey  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America ;]  2.  That,  in  their 
|vrs*ons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  of  the 
Vuited  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  iD 
those  cases  in  which  the  original  Sutes  shall  be  so  subject;  S.  That  they  shall  be 
subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be 
apportioned  on  them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  role  and  measure 
by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  4.  That  then 
respective  governments  shall  be  in  republican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to 
be  a  citizen  who  holds  any  hereditary  title;  5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the 
Christian  era  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the 
said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty. 

That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  Sutes  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants,  as  man? 
as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  State^ 
such  State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  said  original  Sutes ;  after  which  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  requisite  in  all  thoee 
cases  wherein,  by  the  Confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  Sutes  is  now  required : 
Provided,  The  consent  of  nine  Sutes  to  such  admission  may  be  obtained  accordlni: 
to  the  eleventh  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Until  such  admission  by  their 
delegates  into  Congress,  any  of  the  said  Sutes,  after  the  establishment  of  their  tem- 
porary government,  shall  have  authority  to  keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress,  with 
right  of  debuting  but  not  of  voting. 

TU*t  tb<?  territory  uonhward  of  the  forty-fiflh  degree,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
completion  of  forty-6ve  decrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  feliali  hi?  calk'd  Stlvasia. 

That  ot  the  territorj  under  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-founh  degrees,  that  which 
U^i  wefftward  of  Lake  Mlchi^n,  shall  be  called  Michioakia  ;  amd  that  which  ti 
«4ttward  iheitof^  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan, 
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Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Cherronesus,  and  shall  include  any  part 
of  the  peninsula  which  may  extend  above  the  forty-fifth  degree. 

Of  the  territory  under  the  forty-third  and  forty-second  degrees,  that  to  the  west- 
ward, through  which  the  Assenisipi  or  Rock  Rirer  runs,  shall  be  called  Assenisipia  ; 
and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum,  the  two 
Miamies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  Sandusky 
riTers,  shall  be  called  Metropotamii^ 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  forty-first  and  fortieth  degrees,  the  western, 
through  which  the  riyer  Illinois  runs,  shall  be  called  Illikoia  ;  that  next  adjoining 
to  the  eastward,  Saratoga;  and  that  between  this  last  and  PennsylTania,  and 
extending  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  shall  be  called  Washington. 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  thirty-ninth  and  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to 
which  shall  be  added  so  much  of  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty-seventh  degree,  that  to  the  westward,  within  and 
adjacent  to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tanissee, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  shall  be  called  Polypotamia  ;  and  that  to 
the  eastward,  further  up  the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be  called 

PXLISIPIA. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  compact,  shall  be 
duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  under 
his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as 
fundamental  constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original  States  and  those  newly 
described,  unalterable  but  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State  within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to 
be  made. 

On  the  19th  of  April  Congress  took  the  report  into  consider- 
ation, and  Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  strike  out 
the  following  clause :  "  that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kead  of 
South  Carolina,  and  on  the  question,  "  shall  the  words  moved  to 
be  struck  out  stand  ?"  the  yeas  and  nays  (called  by  Mr.  Howell 
of  Rhode  Island)  stood  as  follows: 


N.  Hampshire, 

Mr.  Foster 

ayf   ^ 

PennsylTania,  Mr.  Mifflin 

ay 

•*  Blanchard 

"    Montgomery  ay 

Massachusetts, 

"  Gerry 

^^ay 
ay  J     ' 

«    Hand 

ay 

"  Patridge 

Maryland, 

"    McHenry 

no 

Rhode  Island, 

"  EUery 

:;l" 

"    Stone 

no 

"  Howell 

Virginia, 

"    Jefferson 

ay 

Connecticut, 

*»   Sherman 

:;!*' 

"    Hardy 

no 

"  Wadsworth 

"    Mercer 

no 

New  York, 

••   DeWitt 

ay) 

N.  Carolina, 

"    Williamson 

ay 

"  Paine 

"    Spaight 

no 

New  Jersey, 

"  Dick 

ay 

8.  Carolina, 

"    Read 
"    Beresford 

no 
no 

ay 


div 


no 
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Thus  six  States  voted  to  retain  the  clause;  three  roted 
against  it;  one  lost  its  vote  by  being  equally  divided;  one  lost 
its  vote  by  having  but  on^  delegate  present ;  and  two  *  lost  their 
votes  by  having  no  delegates  present.  A  majority  of  aU  the 
States  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  clause  was  stricken  out' 
The  clauses  declaring  that  the  governments  formed  out  of  the 
territory  "  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any 
hereditary  titles/'  those  bounding  and  naming  the  new  States 
and  one  or  two  others  not  further  aflfecting  the  material  princi- 
ples of  the  bill,  were  stricken  out,  and  then  Congress,  on  ^  23d 
of  April,  adopted  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Jeflferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee*  to  report 
an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  manner  of  locating  and  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.  The  plan  presented,  though  palpa- 
bly enough  the  source  from  which  many  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
present  system  were  derived,  then  found  so  little  favor  that  hut 
one  State  (North  Carolina)  voted  for  it.  Virginia  and  Rhode 
Island  were  equally  divided ;  and  six  States  voted  against  it. 

Congress  deemed  it  expedient  to  propose  commercial  treaties 
to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  double  object  of 
securing  commercial  advantages,  and  of  procuring  from  them 
that  virtual  recognition  "  of  our  independence  and  of  our  recep- 
tion into  the  fraternity  of  nations,"  which,  in  terms,  the  United 
States  "  would  not  condescend  to  ask."  *  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft  instructions  for  the  minis- 
ters to  be  charged  with  these  negotiations.  They  are  too  long 
for  insertion  here,  but  as  a  part  of  their  author's  political  his- 
tory, we  will  place  a  running  synopsis  of  them  in  the  appendix.' 

Mr.  Jefferson  left  Congress  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  having 
been  appointed  by  that  body  to  a  post  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

He  had  been  the  chairman  of  some  committees  and  a  mem- 
ber of  various  others,  which  we  have  not  named.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  had  headed  nearly  all  the  most  important  ones  daring 
his  stay  in  the  House.  He  was  twice  elected  President  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  President.    But  one  measure,  of 

>  Delaware  and  Georgia. 

'  JoamalB  of  Congress,  1784,  toI.  ir.  p.  373.    (Way  and  Gideon's  edition.) 

*  His  associates  were  Messrs.  WiUiamson  of  N.  C. ;  HoweU  of  B.  I. ;  Gerry  of  Urn-: 
a&d  Read  of  S.  C. 

*  Memoir,  p.  48 ;  Jefferson  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  March  SOtli,  1836. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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any  consequence,  we  believe,  brought  forward  by  him  (that  in 
relation  to  the  location  and  sale  of  the  public  lands)  was 
defeated,  and  but  one  other  (the  plan  of  government  for  the 
Western  Territory)  changed  in  essential  particulars. 

Neither  the  talents  nor  the  temper  of  the  House  made  this 
entire  and  undisputed  leadership  a  thing  to  be  cheaply  secured. 
Congress  contained  several  members  of  distinguished  ability. 
No  one  will  deny  this  rank  to  Gerry,  Sherman,  Monroe,  and 
some  others  who  might  be  named.  And  it  contained  a  still 
larger  number  of  highly  respectable  and  experienced  legislators. 
As  a  whole,  it  would  compare  favorably,  in  point  of  ability, 
with  any  House  which  assembled  during  most  of  the  years  sub- 
sequently to  1776.  Of  its  temper  Mr.  Jefferson  has  left  a 
graphic  description;  and  he  has  interspersed  that  description 
with  some  other  remarks  which  will  be  read  with  interest : 

**Our  body  was  little  numerous,  but  yery  contentious.  Day  after  day  was 
vuted  on  the  most  unimportant  questions.  A  member,  one  of  those  afiUcted  with 
the  morbid  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent  mind,  prompt  imagination,  and  copious 
flow  of  words,  who  heard  with  impatience  any  logic  which  was  not  his  own,  sitting 
near  me  on  some  occasion  of  a  trifling  but  wordy  debate,  asked  me  bow  I  coold 
ai  in  silence,  hearing  so  much  false  reasoning,  which  a  word  should  refute  ?  I 
obserred  to  him,  that  to  refute  indeed  was  easy,  but  to  silence  was  impossible ;  that 
in  measures  brought  forward  by  myself,  I  took  the  laboring  oar,  as  was  incumbent 
on  me ;  but  that  in  general,  I  was  willing  to  listen ;  that  if  every  sound  argument  or 
objection  was  used  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  debaters,  it  was  enough ; 
if  not,  I  thought  it  sufficient  to  suggest  the  omission,  without  going  into  a  repetition 
of  what  had  been  already  said  by  others :  that  this  was  a  waste  and  abuse  of  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  House,  which  could  not  be  justified.  And  I  believe,  that 
if  the  members  of  deliberate  bodies  were  to  observe  this  course  generally,  they 
would  do  in  a  day,  iivhat  takes  them  a  week;  and  it  is  really  more  questionable, 
than  may  at  first  be  thought,  whether  Bonaparte's  dumb  legislature,  which  said 
nothing,  and  did  much,  may  not'  be  preferable  to  one  which  talks  much,  and  does 
nothing.  I  served  with  General  Washington  in  tne  Legislature  of  Virginia,  before 
the  Be  volution,  and,  during  it,  with  Dr.  Franklin  in  Congress.  I  never  heard  either 
of  them  speak  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  nor  to  any  but  the  main  point,  which  was  to 
decide  the  question.  They  laid  their  shoulders  to  the  great  points,  knowing  that 
the  little  ones  would  follow  of  themselves.  If  the  present  Congress  errs  in  too 
much  talking,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  body  to  which  the  people  send  one 
bimdred  and  fifty  lawyers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  question  everything,  yield  nothing, 
and  talk  by  the  hour?  That  one  hundred  and  fifty  lawyers  should  do  business 
together,  ought  not  to  be  expected." 

Though  what  are  termed  "  silent  members  "  often,  as  in  the 
instances  cited,  have  great  influence  in  deliberative  bodies,  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  them  possessed  of  that  paramomxt  influence 
VOL.  I. — 26 
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which  Mr.   Jeflferson  evidendy  exerted  in  the  Congress  of 
1783-4,  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  after  1776.    On 
account  of  his  learning  and  love  of  science,  on  account  of  his 
acting  on  political  theories,  new  to  the  practices  and  oftentimes 
to  the  understandings  of  his  contemporaries  (but  so  hackneyed 
now  in  our  country,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  present 
generation  that  contrary  ones    ever  existed),  it  became  the 
fashion  of  his  opponents,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  represent 
him  as  that  especial  bugbear  to  men  of  English  descent— au 
"  unpractical "  or  visionary  man ! — a  man  without  executive  force 
— a  man  who  yielded,  and  trimmed,  and  swam  with  the  current, 
but  who  did  not  really  control,  or  even  lead  public  affairs.    To 
the  first  great  charge,  to  which  the  rest  were  but  necessary 
corollaries,  that  he  was  an  *^  unpractical "  man,  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  proofs  which  are  usually  regarded  as  pretty  concln- 
sive.    In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  man  of  learning ;  and  men  of 
learning  must  needs  be  theorists  and  visionaries !     And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  some  of  the  suspicions 
indications  of  such  charac tiers.    He  did  love  to  arrange  prac- 
tical jnatters  by  theoretical  standards — ^he  did  sometimes  carry 
out  system  to  almost  amusing  lengths — and,  most  dangerous  of 
all,  he  did  sometimes  make  use  of  most  scientifically  "hard 
w<>rd8 !"    We  know  no  so  good  an  illustration  of  all  these  traits 
brought  together,  as  his  proposed  plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  "Western  Territory,  and  it  was  in  part  to  furnish 
this  illustration  that  we  gave  that  document  verbatim.    Then, 
secondly,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  brilliant  man— clearly  the  most 
brilliant  political  writer  in  the  nation — ^guilty,  sometimes,  of 
making  even  legislative  enactments  readable,  if  not  eloquent! 
Brilliancy  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  dull  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  majority  of  most  deliberative  bodies,  the  natural  anti- 
pode  of  soundness  of  mind ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
about  three  cases  out  of  four,  the  dull  gentlemen  are  in  the  rigbt 
in  this.    N-ature  seems  jealous  of  allowing  all  her  choicest 
favors  to  be  monopolized  by  one.     It  is  an  incontrovertible  feet, 
of  daily  exhibition,  that  the  dull,  plodding,  slow-thinking  man, 
who  can  neither  speak  nor  write  with  the  least  degree  of  effect, 
often  possesses  a  sounder  and  every  way  more  reliable  under- 
standing, and  also  more  energy  and  executive  force,  than  the 
man   who    cr\i  rain  down   words  like  those  curious   meteor 
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showers  which  have  sometimes  been  observed  in  physical 
nature.  "We  are  not  sure  that  a  suspicion  of  brilliant  men,  is 
not  a  suspicion  on  the  wholesome  side.  But  nothing  can  be  surer 
than  that  nature  sometimes  permits  the  union  of  these  qualities 
—that  the  ponderous  glaive  comes  as  highly  finished  and  keen 
and  glittering,  as  the  slender  rapier — and  when  that  happens, 
few  things  can  resist  its  edge. 

The  question  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  united  the  sound  to  the 
showy,  we  waive  for  the  present.  We  also  waive  the  question 
whether  he  was  a  practical  man.  Accumulating  facts  will 
bring  better  testimony  than  any  other  on  those  points.  But  we 
can  already  decide  sufliciently,  whether  he  led  or  followed. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  impression  caught  up 
by  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hostile  contemporaries — by  men  who 
met  him  in  society  and  saw  him  occasionally  in  official  attitudes, 
but  who  were  not  in  his  confidence,  and  who  really  knew 
nothing  of  him — that  he  merely  led  men  because  he  fell  in  with 
their  wishes,  arose  (so  far  as  it  was  a  genuine  impression)  from 
the  peculiarity  of  his  manners.  The  peculiarities  alluded  to  are 
thus  described  in  a  letter  to  us  from  one  who  knew  him  longer 
and  more  intimately  than  any  individual  now  living — his  oldest 
grandson,  Colonel  Randolph : 

"  He  [Mr.  Jefiferson]  never  indulged  in  controTersial  conversation,  because  it 
often  excited  unpleasant  feeling,  and  illustrated  its  inutility  by  the  anecdote  of  two 
men  who  sat  down  candidly  to  discuss  a  subject  and  each  converted  the  other. 
His  maxim  was,  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  his  own  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and 
others  were  bound  to  respect  that  right  Hence,  in  conversation,  if  any  one  ex- 
pressed a  decided  opinion  differing  from  his  own,  he  made  no  reply,  but  changed 
the  subject.  Unreserved  and  candid  himself,  he  was  a  listener,  encouraging  others 
to  converae.  •»**«•% 

»  How  far  Jefferson's  avowed  theories  corresponded  with  the  practices  here  ascribed 
to  him  in  these  particulars,  and  the  grounds  on  which  his  theories  were  based,  will 
Appear  from  a  letter  to  the  same  grandson  who  wrote  the  above,  and  will  be  found  pub- 
lished in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works.    The  followinj[  is  an  extract : 

"  But  in  bating  prudential  rules  for  our  government  in  society,  I  must  not  omit  the 
important  one,  of  never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with  another.  I  never  yet 
»aw  an  instance  of  one  of  two  disputants  convincing  the  other  by  argument.  I  have  seen 
many,  of  ^eir  getting  warm^  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  another.  Conviction  is 
the  effect  of  our  own  dispassionate  reasoning,  either  in  solitude,  or  weighing  within  our- 
selTes,  dispansionately,  what  we  hear  from  others,  standing  uncommitted  in  argtmient  our- 
BelTcs,  It  was  one  of  the  rules,  which,  above  all  others,  made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most 
amiable  of  men  in  society,  *  never  to  contradict  anybody.'  If  he  was  urged  to  announce 
an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if  for  information,  or  by  suggesting 
doubts.  When  I  hear  another  express  an  opinion  which  js  not  mine.  I  say  to  myself,  he 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  as  I  to  mine ;  why  should  I  quf  tion  it  ?  His  error  does  me  no 
injury,  and  shall  I  become  a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  \t  bv  force  of  argument  to  ono 
opinion  ?  If  a  fact  be  misstated,  it  is  probable  he  Is  gra(  '  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I  have 
no  rfght  to  deprive  him  of  the  gratification.    If  he  wan)         "mation,  he  will  ask  it,  and 
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**  His  tact  in  the  management  of  men  was  great.  He  inquiringlj  fdUoved  o£ 
adrerse  opinions  to  their  results,  leaving  it  to  their  friends  to  note  the  error  vssa 
which  it  led  them,  taking  up  their  doubts  as  important  suggestions,  nerer  pennitosj 
a  person  to  place  himself  upon  the  defensive,  or  if  he  did,  changing  the  subject,  m 
as  not  to  fix  him  in  a  wrong  opinion  by  controverting  it.  With  Men  of  ferule  i^ 
ingenious  minds,  fond  of  suggesting  objections  to  propositions  stated,  he  to^ 
sometimes  suggest  the  opposite  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  desired  them  to  coioe, 
then  assent  to  the  force  of  their  objections,  and  thus  lead  them  to  conrert  ^xm- 
selves.  ♦  •  •  If  information  was  sought,  he  gave  it  freely ;  if  doubts  were  fof- 
gested,  he  explained  them  without  reserve,  never  objecting  to  the  scrutiny  or  cai- 
vass  of  his  own  opinions.  As  a  public  man,  his  friends  complained  that  be  spake 
too  freely,  communicating  more  than  they  thought  prudent.^ 

This  strongly  reminds  us,  in  some  particulars,  of  Clarend<m^ 
description  of  John  Hampden  : 

**  He  was  of  that  rare  affability  and  temper  in  debate,  of  that  seeming  humiEtT 
and  submission  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  bet 
a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ;  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogatm*, 
and  under  the  notion  of  doubts  insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  on 
opinions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  receive  them."  **  He  viSi 
indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed  of  the  most  absolm^ 
spirit  of  popularity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people,  of  ur 
man  I  ever  knew." 

A  joke  used  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Madison  to  this  eflfect  Sodm 
years  after  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  writing,  a  new 


then  I  will  give  it  in  measured  terms ;  but  if  he  still  believes  his  own  story,  and  abovri 
desire  to  dispute  the  fact  with  me,  I  hear  him  and  say  nothing.  It  is  his  afflUr,  not  bIbi, 
if  he  prefers  error.  There  are  two  classes  of  disputants  most  ft^quentlv  to  be  met  vfil 
amonff  us.  The  first  is  of  young  students,  lust  entered  the  threshold  of  science,  witba 
first  view  of  its  outlines,  not  yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications  whidi  a  twf- 
ther  progress  would  bring  to  their  knowledge.  The  other  consists  of  the  Hl-tempenJ 
and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have  taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  (Good  humor  aai 
politeness  never  introtfuce  into  mixed  society,  a  question  on  which  they  foresee  tkn 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.)  From  both  of  those  classes  of  disputants,  my  dear  M 
ferson.  keep  aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  subjects  of  vellow  fever  or  pestOeac*^ 
Consider  yourself,  when  with  them,  as  amon«r  the  patients  of  Bedhun  needing  medkil 
more  than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep  within  vourself,  and  ei^earor  ti 
establish  with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially  on  politics.  In  the  fevered  ftatt 
of  our  country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealoti 
to  rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined  as  to  the  fkcts  they  vfl 
believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which  they  will  act.  Get  by  them,  therefore,  as  you  wmU 
by  an  angry  bull :  it  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with  such  an  asioil 
YOU  will  DO  more  exposed  than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking  their  hcrta  at  roc, 
because  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  with  me.  Full  of  political  venom,  and  witling 
to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in  the  antagonist  party,  your  presence  wiU  be  t^ 
them  what  the  vomit  grass  is  to  the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum  for  producing  ejacnlati<m.  Loo* 
upon  them  exactly  with  that  eye,  and  pity  Uiem  as  objects  to  whom  von  can  admiBie1«r 
only  occasional  ease.  My  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  mj 
fellow  citizens  at  large,  and  will  be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  thr 
republican  mass  of  our  country,  according  to  what  themselves  wul  have  seen,  not  whtt 
their  enemies  and  mine  shall  have'  said.    Kever,  therefore,  consider  these  pnppiet  ti 

{>oliticn  as  requiring  any  notice  from  you,  and  always  show,  that  yon  9te  not  anaid  tc 
eave  my  character  to  the  umpirage  of  public  opinion.'* 
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member  of  Congress  called  on  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  After  an  hour's  interview,  the  gentleman 
was  asked  by  some  of  his  friends  how  he  liked  the  President. 
He  replied  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  him,  but  found  him  very 
different  from  what  he  expected  in  one  particular.     "  What  was 

that  ?"    "  Why,"  exclaimed  Mr. ,  "  he  is  the  most  pliable 

great  man  I  ever  met  with.  I  brought  him  to  ray  views  on  the 
*  *  *  *  question,  and  I  verily  believe  I  could  change  his 
mind  on  almost  any  point."    The  exquisite  comedy  of  the  affair 

was,  that  Mr. ^'s  associates  were  not  long  in  discovering 

that  he  had  been  completely  converted  out  of  his  own  and  into 
Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  this  very  *  *  *  *  question  1  This  was 
an  accident  which  happened  to  a  good  many  such  well  meaning 
gentlemen  who  went  proselyting  in  the  same  quarter. 

These  were  manners  born  with  Mr.  Jefferson — which  had 
distinguished  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  They  resulted, 
doubtless,  from  the  same  causes  they  did  in  Mr.  Hampden. 
They  were  the  fruits  of  natural  modesty  and  amiability  cooper- 
ating with  tact.  Both  men  had  learned  that  they  could  do  more 
with  mankind,  and  therefore  more  for  mankind,  by  "  taking 
things  by  the  smooth  handle."  These  manners  were  natural  to 
to  them,  and  not  assumed  for  special  occasions.  Arrogant  and 
overbearing  men  are  apt  to  condemn  this  as  cunning.  When 
this  natural  smoothness  degenerates  into  sinuosity  or  duplicity, 
it  is  time  enough,  we  think,  to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 
Whether  Hampden  and  Jefferson  were  earnest  men,  steadfast  in 
their  cause,  and  ready  to  risk  life  and  property  on  it,  or  whether 
they  were  mere  party  tricksters  (like  not  a  few  of  that  bluff 
sort  who  do  "  a  saucy  roughness  entertain "),  we  will  leave 
others  to  decide. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement  from  Congress, 
he  and  General  Washington  corresponded  with  much  interest 
in  regard  to  the  furtherance  of  a  plan,  then  under  the  auspices 
of  a  joint  stock  company  created  by  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
for  opening  a  communication  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers.  This  had  long  been  a  favorite  plan  of  General  Washing- 
ton ;  and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  entered  into  it  with  equal 
zeal.  It  continued  henceforth  a  subject  of  more  or  less  inter- 
communication between  them  for  many  years.  Both  seemed  to 
fancy  that  the  struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  West  lay  between 
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Yirginia  and  New  York,  and  that  the  one  which  acted  first 
effectually  would  secure  the  prize.* 

Another  subject,  and  one  in  which  public  feeling  was  deeply 
enlisted,  occupied  their  correspondence.  In  1783  the  officers  of 
the  army  established  the  "  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  It  was 
to  include  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  army,  and  the 
French  ministers  and  officers  down  to  the  rank  of  Colonels,  who 
had  served  in  America  during  the  Revolution.  Each  member 
was  to  contribute  a  month's  pay.  The  members  were  to  wear 
a  decoration  consisting  of  a  golden  eagle,  suspended  by  a 
ribbon  of  deep  blue,  edged  with  white.  Membership  was  to  be 
hereditary,  descending  to  the  oldest  of  the  male  line,  or  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  to  the  oldest  in  the  collateral  male  line.  He 
members  in  each  State  were  to  constitute  a  separate  society,  and 
triennially  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  national  meeting.  Hie 
funds,  after  defraying  necessary  expenses,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  needy  members  and  their  families.  General  "Wash- 
ington had  been  chosen  temporary  President,  and  the  first 
national  meeting  of  the  Society  called  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1784. 

This  organization  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
civilians,  who  were  the  friends  of  a  decidedly  popular  form  of 
government.  The  day  of  State  and  national  voluntary  societies 
for  a  thousand  objects  great  and  little,  following  each  other  like 
the  soap-bubbles  which  children  blow  from  a  pipe — expanding, 
glittering,  and  bursting  in  like  manner — ^had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  army  on  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Newburgh  Letters,"  the  year  before  (March,  1783), 
and  which  will  be  found  very  distinctly  described  by  a  distin- 
guished apologist  of  the  Cincinnati,  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  life 
of  Washington,'  had  not  tended  to  allay  jealousies,  which  the 
supposed  monarchical  views  of  some  distinguished  army  officers 
had  already  created. 

An  attack  made  on  the  Society  by  Judge  Burke,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  directly  accused  it  of  aiming 
at  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary  order  in  the  State,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  onslaught.    The  Governor  of  South  Carolina 

>  For  an  interesting  letter  (of  March  29t1i,  1784)  from  General  Waahington  to  Jeftr 
ton  on  this  sabject,  and  alluding  to  the  efforts  of  "the  Yorkers,'*  will  be  found  b 
Sparks's  edition  of  Washington's  works^vel.  iz.  p.  30. 

«  Q.  T.  vol.  U.  pp.  44-54.  ft 
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condemned  it  in  an  address.  The  legislatures  of  at  least  three 
States  (Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Khode  Island)  passed 
resolutions  of  censure.  Our  plenipotentiaries  in  Europe  wrote 
home  expressing  mortified  regrets  that  all  our  previous  doctrines 
of  government  were  thus  repudiated.  The  friends  of  popular 
freedom  in  Europe  generally,  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
cause  in  America,  joined  in  these  mortifications  and  regrets. 
Four  out  of  five  probably  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject* 

General  Washington  was  pained  and  somewhat  perplexed  at 
this  state  of  things.  We  find  him  writing  various  letters  on  the 
subject,  urging  a  full  attendance  at  the  May  meeting  in  1784, 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Society  may  be  fully  and  discreetly  con- 
sidered, and  the  proper  steps  taken  to  obviate  the  public  objec- 
tions. We  find  him  asking  but  one  man's  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  man  was  Jefferson.  To  the  latter  he  wrote, 
April  8th : 

"This  pamphlet  [Judge  Burke's]  has,  I  am  told,  had  its  effect.  People  are 
alarmed,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States ;  how  justly,  and  how  contrary  to  the 
ATowed  principles  of  the  Society,  and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  I  will  not  declare, 
lest  it  should  appear  that  I  wish  to  bias  your  judgment,  rather  than  to  obtain  an 
opinion ;  which,  if  you  please,  might  be  accompanied  with  sentiments,  under  the 
information  here  given,  respecting  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Society  at  their  next  meeting.  You  may  be  assured,  sir,  that  to  the  good  opinion 
alone,  which  I  entertain  of  your  abilities  and  candor,  this  liberty  is  to  be  attri- 
buted."' 

To  this  appeal,  Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  eight  days  after- 
wards, in  an  equally  frank  and  respectful  spirit.  He  said  he 
had  wished  to  see  his  correspondent  standing  on  ground  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society,  "  that  the  character  which  would  be 
handed  to  future  ages  as  the  head  of  our  Revolution,  might,  in 
no  instance,  be  compromitted  in  subordinate  altercations."  He 
said  this  subject  had  been  "  at  the  point  of  his  pen  in  every 
letter,"  but  he  had  been  "  restrained  by  the  reflection  that  he 
[General  Washington]  had  among  his  friends  more  able  coun- 

■  • 

*  Judge  Marshall  makes  the  foUowing  statements : 

"  The  Ministers  of  the  United  States  too  in  Europe,  and  the  political  thtoriMts  who  cast 
their  eyes  totoarda  the  West  for  support  to  favorite  systems^  having  the  privileged  order 
constantly  in  view,  were  loud  in  their  condemnations  of  an  institution  ft'om  which  a  race 
of  nobles  was  expected  to  spring.  The  alarm  was  spread  throughout  every  State,  and 
a  high  degree  of  jealousy  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people.*' — Life  qf  PVdshingtoni 
▼ol.llp.  73. 

'  This  is  ftU  of  the  letter  pnblished  by  Mr.  Sparks,  q.  v.  vol.  iz.  p.  28— note. 
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sellors,  and,  in  himself,  one  abler  than  them  all."  After  as 
liberally  as  beantifully  sketching  the  causes  and  the  motiTes 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Society,  he  first  attempted 
to  show  its  inability  to  secure  its  proposed  objects,  and  then,  in 
this  wise,  the  objections  to  it : 

"  The  objections  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  institution  shall  be  brieij 
sketched.    You  will  readily  fill  them  up.    They  urge  that  it  is  against  the  Confe* 
deration — against  the  letter  of  some  of  our  constitutions — against  the  spirit  of  all 
of  them ;  that  the  foundation  on  which  all  these  are  built,  is  the  natural  equifity 
of  man,  the  denial  of  eyery  preeminence  but  that  annexed  to  legal  office,  and,  pu^ 
ticularly,  the  denial  of  a  preeminence  by  birth ;  that,  howerer,  in  their  present  &- 
positions,  citizens  might  decline  accepting  honorary  installments  into  the  order,  but 
a  time  may  come,  when  a  change  of  dispositions  would  render  these  flattering,  when 
a  well  directed  distribution  of  them  might  draw  into  the  order  all  the  men  of 
talents,  of  office  and  wealth,  and  in  this  case,  would  probably  procure  an  ingnft* 
ment  into  the  goTcmment ;  that  in  this  they  will  be  supported  by  their  fordgn 
members,  and  the  wishes  and  influence  of  foreign  courts ;  that  experience  has  shorn 
that  the  hereditary  branches  of  modem  govemments  are  the  patrons  of  pririkge 
and  prerogative,  and  not  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  whose  oppressors  thej 
generally  are ;  that  besides  these  evils,  which  are  remote,  others  may  take  pbce 
more  immediately ;  that  a  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  civil  and  military, 
which  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  both  to  obliterate ;  that  when  the  members  assem- 
ble they  will  be  proposing  to  do  something,  and  what  that  something  may  be  wiD 
depend  on  actual  circumstances ;  that  being  an  organized  body,  under  habits  of 
subordination,  the  first  obstruction  to  enterprise  wiU  be  already  surmounted;  tbst 
the  moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character  have  probably  prevented  this  Bero- 
lution  from  being  closed  as  most  others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  that  liberty 
it  was  intended  to  establish ;  that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  successor,  or  some  <d 
his  successors,  may  be  led  by  false  calculation  into  a  less  certain  road  to  glory." 

He  stated  that  after  receiving  General  Washington's  letter,  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  hold  private  conversations  pretty  gene- 
rally with  all  but  the  military  gentlemen  in  Congress,  whom,  as 
members  of  the  Society,  "  delicacy  forbade "  him  to  approach 
on  the  subject,  and  that  "  he  had  found  as  yet  but  one  who  was 
not  opposed  to  the  institution,  and  that  vrith  an  anguish  of  mind, 
though  covered  under  a  guarded  silence,  which  he  had  not  seen 
produced  by  any  circumstance  before."  He  stated  that  the  pre- 
ce^illiL:  i  LHi-Kir-!-  liii'i  iiiicrtained  the  same  impressions.  For  the 
solicited  advice  in  regard  to  "  the  most  eligible  measures  to  be 
pursued  by  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting,"  and  for  other  in- 
teresting remarks,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Correspondence,' 

■  BAOdoIph's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  223 ;  Congress  edition,  toI.  f.  p.  SSS. 
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General  Washington  called  on  Mr.  Jefterson,  at  Annapolis, 
on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Society  meeting ;  and  the  latter  thus 
describes  what  took  place  at  their  first  and  then  at  their  subse- 
quent interview : 

"P  was  a  little  after  candle-light,  and  he  sat  with  me  till  after  midnight,  con- 
Terang  i!«nost  ezclusiTely  on  that  subject.  While  he  was  feelingly  indulgent  to  the 
motiTes  WAioh  might  induce  the  officers  to  promote  it,  he  concurred  with  me  en- 
tirely in  condemning  it ;  and  when  I  expressed  an  idea  that  if  the  hereditary  quality 
were  suppressed,  the  institution  might  perhaps  be  indulged  during  the  lives  of  the 
officers  now  living,  and  who  had  actually  served ;  *  no,*  he  said, '  not  a  fibre  of  it  ought 
to  be  left,  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  the  public,  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  line  of 
separation  between  them  and  their  country  ;*  and  he  left  me  with  a  determination 
to  use  all  his  influence  for  its  entire  suppression.  On  his  return  from  the  meeting, 
he  called  on  me  again,  and  related  to  me  the  course  the  thing  had  taken.  He  'jaid 
that  from  the  beginning  he  had  used  every  endeavor  to  prevail  on  the  officers  to 
renounce  the  project  altogether,  urging  the  many  considerations  which  wouM  ren- 
der it  odious  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  disreputable  and  injurious  to  themselves ; 
that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  most  of  the  old  officers  to  reject  it^  although 
with  great  and  warm  opposition  from  others,  and  especially  the  younger  ones, 
among  whom  he  named  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith  as  particularly  intemperate.  But  that 
in  this  state  of  things,  when  he  thought  the  question  safe,  and  the  meeting  draw 
ing  to  a  close,  Major  L'Enfant  arrived  from  France,  with  a  bundle  of  eagles,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  there,  with  letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  served 
in  America,  praying  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their  King 
permitting  them  to  wear  its  ensign.  This,  he  said,  changed  the  face  of  matters  at 
once,  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  turned  the  torrent  so  strongly 
in  an  opposite  direction  that  it  could  be  no  longer  withstood ;  all  he  could  then 
obtain,  was  a  suppression  of  the  hereditary  quahty.  He  added,  that  it  was  the 
French  applications,  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  Kinj;,  which  saved  the 
establishment  in  its  modified  and  temporary  form.^ 

In  a  letter  written  two  or  three  years  after  these  events,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Encyelopedie  Mithodiquey  in  France,  Mr.  Jef 
ferson  thns  more  fully  stated  what  was  done  at  this  general 
meeting  of  the  Society : 

**The  Society  was  to  retain  its  existence,  its  name,  its  meetings,  and  its 
charitable  funds :  but  these  last  were  to  be  deposited  with  their  respective  legis- 
latures. The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary ;  a  reformation,  which  had 
been  pressed  even  from  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  to  be  communicated  to  no 
new  members ;  the  general  meetings,  instead  of  annual,  were  to  be  triennial  only. 
The  eaglo  and  ribbon,  indeed,  were  retained ;  because  they  were  worn,  and  they 
wished  them  to  be  worn,  by  their  friends  who  were  in  a  country  where  they  would 
not  be  objects  of  offence ;  but  themselves  never  wore  them.  They  laid  them  up  in 
their  bureaus,  with  the  medals  of  American  Independence,  with  those  of  the 
trophies  they  had  taken,  and  the  battles  they  had  won.'' 
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From  Mr.  JcrriRsoN  to  Maatha  Jsftkrson. 

(Extraet) 

AnAPOUS, /aR.  15,  liSi 
Mr  DKUt  Martha: 

I  am  anxious  to  know  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes  jou  plaj,  tad  to 

receiTc  specimens  of  your  drawing.    With  respect  to  your  meeting  Mr.  Simitieit  at 

Mr.  KittenhouseX  nothing  could  gire  me  more  pleasure  than  your  being  muk 

with  that  worthy  family,  wherein  you  will  see  the  best  examines  of  rational  liie,  isd 

learn  to  esteem  and  copy  them.    But  I  should  be  very  tender  of  introding  yos  cq 

the  family ;  as  it  might  perhaps  be  not  always  conrenient  to  them  for  you  to  be  then 

at  your  hours  of  attending  Mr.  Simitiere.    I  can  only  say,  then,  that  if  it  has  beta 

desired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rittenhouse,  in  such  a  way  as  that  Mrs.  Hopkinson  shall  be 

satisfied  they  will  not  consider  it  inconvenient,  I  would  have  you  thankfollj  accept 

it;  and  conduct  yourself  with  so  much  attention  to  the  family  as  that  tbejuT 

never  feel  themselves  incommoded  by  it.    I  hope  Mrs.  Hopkinson  will  be  so  good 

as  to  act  for  you  in  this  matter  with  that  delicacy  and  prudence  of  which  she  is  m 

capable.    I  have  much  at  heart  your  learning  to  draw,  and  should  be  nneifjit 

your  losing  this  opportunity,  which  probably  is  your  last. 


Extract  jtrom  samb  to  samk. 

AirxAPOUS,/'«&.lSa,173i 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Simitiere  cannot  attend  you;  because  it  is  probable  mwBl 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  learning  to  draw,  and  it  is  a  pretty  and  pletsii; 
accomplishment.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  guinea,  I  would  wish  hia  to 
receive  it ;  because  if  there  is  to  be  a  doubt  between  him  and  me,  which  of  as  tea 
rightly,  I  would  wish  to  remove  it  clearly  oflf  my  own  shoulders.  You  must  thui 
Mrs.  Hopkinson  for  me  for  the  trouble  she  gave  herself  in  this  matter ;  from  vhteh 
she  will  be  relieved  by  paying  Mr.  Simitiere  his  demand. 

The  Mr.  Simitiere,  or  Du  Simitiere,  here  mentioned,  was  i 
West  India  Frenchman  settled  in  Philadelphia,  who  painteJ 
miniatures  and  other  objects  in  water  colors.  He  was  well  in- 
formed, an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  man  of  no  little  considera- 
tion, corresponding  (in  a  small,  cramped,  microscopic  hand,loiij 
familiar  to  our  eye)  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  ii? 
day.  The  "worthy  family"  held  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  tiw 
special  admiration  and  attention  of  the  daughter  whose  mn^ 
and  manners  he  was  devoted  to  moulding,  was  the  plain  indns- 
trious  family  of  a  practical  mechanic,  who  constructed  clocks. 
and,  sometimes,  orreries  I  That  mechanic  was  David  Bitten- 
house ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1784r-1786. 

Jefferson  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary— Preparations  for  Departure— His  Voyage 
—Personal  Arrangements  in  Paris— Action  of  American  Ministers— Jefferson  prints  his 
Notes  on  Yirginia— Driven  to  permit  Publication— Commercial  Negotiations  of  1764— 
Dr.  Franklin's  return  Home — Jefferson  Minister  to  France — Sources  of  his  Popularity 
there— The  existing  Political  Condition  of  France — The  Patriotic  Party— Jefferson's 
Standing  with  it— His  Standing  with  the  People  and  Government— His  position  between 
Adams  and  Franklin^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams's  Personal  Feelings  towards  him— Progress 
of  Negotiations  in  1785— DiflBculties  with  the  Barbary  States— Adams  for  Tribute,  Jef- 
ferson for  War — Jefferson's  Views  on  a  Navy— On  proper  Objects  of  National  Indus- 
try—On Questions  before  Congress— On  Virginia  Matters— Subjects  of  his  Correspond- 
ence—His Impressions  of  France — On  Advantage  of  European  Education  to  Ameri- 
cans—His Letter  to  Peter  Carr — Changes  his  Residence  in  Paris — ^His  Booms  at  Car- 
thusian Monastery— Official  Correspondence  of  1786 — ^Negotiations  with  French  Gov- 
ernment—The Farmers-General— Correspondence  with  Washington— Furnishes  matter 
for  Encyclop^die  M^thodique — ^His  proposed  Remedy  for  American  Overtrading— ^Views 
on  "  Annexation  " — A  Rumble  of  the  Earthquake— John  Ledyard— Jefferson  sent  for 
by  Mr.  Adams — ^Letter  to  Martha— Journey  to  London— Negotiations  with  Portugal 
and  Barbary  States— Offer  of  Commercial  Treaty  to  England— Jefferson's  Presentation 
at  Court— Hi»  and  Mr.  Adams's  Statements  compared— Jefferson's  Impressions  of 
England— Visits  various  Classic  Scenes— His  Journal— His  lack  of  Sentiment— With 
Mr.  Adams  at  Stratford-upon-Avon- At  Battle-field  of  Worcester— Jefferson  as  a  Prac- 
ticalist  and  Idealist— Occupation  on  return  to  France— Another  Contest  with  the  Far- 
mers-General— Arranges  a  League  against  Barbary  States— Why  it  fell  through— View 
of  Europe  after  another  Year's  Stay— Corrections  to  Mr.  Sonl^'s  Work  on  America- 
Lafayette's  Bust  placed  in  H6tel  de  Ville— Jefferson's  and  Lafayette's  Relations— An 
Unlacky  Phrase — Lord  Bolingbroke  borrowed  from- The  Order  of  Bemis — Accident 
to  Jefferson — His  Letter  to  Washington  on  Cincinnati— His  first  View  of  the  Govern 
ment  to  be  formed  by  Convention  of  1787— Other  Correspondence— Misunderstanding 
with  Robert  Morris — A  Day  Dream— Made  Doctor  of  Laws— Remarks  on  Shay's  Insur- 
rection-Was Jefferson's  Democracy  "  French  Democracy  ?" 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  (1784),  Congress  resolved  that  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  be  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  in  negotiating  treaties  of  com- 
raerce  with  foreign  nations ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  received  tliaJ 
appointment. 
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He  took  immediate  measureB  for  his  departure ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month  left  Annapolis  for  Philadelphia,  for  hk 
oldest  daughter,  whom  he  determined  to  carry  with  him  to 
Europe.  His  other  two  daughters,  being  too  young  for  such  a 
journey,*  were  left  with  their  maternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  wife 
of  Francis  Eppes,  Esquire,  of  Eppington,  Chesterfield  county, 
Virginia. 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
from  whence  he  was  to  sail,  "  making  it  a  point "  in  his  way 
through  New  Jersey,  New  York,  C!onnecticut,  and  Khode 
Island,  "  of  informing  himself  of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of 
each."*  He  reached  New  York  the  30th,  aud,  it  appears 
from  his  pocket  account-book,  paused  there  a  week,  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  then  proceeded  leisurely  through  Connecti- 
cut and  Khode  Island,  reaching  Boston  June  18th.  Making  a 
short  trip  from  this  point  to  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  he 
returned,  and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  mer- 
chant ship  Ceres,  Captain  St  Barbe,  bound  to  Cowes,  England. 
The  voyage  was  rapid  and  pleasant.  The  account-book  jttEt 
mentioned,  contains  a  minute  diary  of  its  events,  arranged 
with  the  customary  exact  precision ;  and  his  daughter  afte^ 
wards  gave  her  recollections,  in  a  paper  lying  before  us ;  but  ooe 
voyage  to  Europe  is  too  much  like  another  to  make  these  partico- 
lara  interesting.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  was 
a  passenger;  and  everything  went  off  exceedingly  pleasantly 
until  the  little  Martha  became  so  dreadfully  sea-sick  that  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  On  the  24th  of  July,  soundings  were 
reached  off  the  mouth  of  the  British  Channel,  and  two  days 
later  the  passengers  landed  at  West  Cowes.  The  continued 
illness  of  his  daughter  detained  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Portsmouth 
until  the  30th.  He  then  embarked  for  Havre,  and  on  the  6di 
of  August  reached  Paris.' 

*  Mary,  the  second  of  his  siirTiying  children,  was  six  Years  old,  and  l^cj  FHn^T*^ 
the  third,  was  two  years  old.  The  latter  died  before  the  close  of  17S4.  The  child  ^ 
sorrow  and  misfortune,  her  organization  was  too  ftrail  and  too  intensely  soaceptibk  td 
last  long.  Her  sensibilities  were  so  precocionaly  acute,  that  she  listened  with  exqo&ite 
pleasure  to  music — and  toept  on  hearing  a  fUse  note  1 

*  Memoir. 

*  We  think  one  of  the  abore  triflingbdetails  (merely  where  Martha's  illness  detai«4 
him)  differs  ftrom  the  statements  of  the  Memoir.  We  only  mention  it  to  say  that  where 
we  add  to  his  statements,  we  write  from  the  minute  daily  record  which  he  kept  at  the 
time — and  the  same  f^om  which  he  gleaned  the  dates  and  minor  facts  of  his  Meaok. 
After  habitually  collating  his  statements,  sometimes  public  and  sometimes  private— Mflw- 
times  made  near  to  each  other  and  sometimes  a  half  a  century  apart— we  come  with  t 
sort  of  surprise  on  even  so  triyial  an  error  as  that  above  mentioned. 
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He  took  lodgings  at  tlie  Hotel  d'Orleane,  Hue  Petita  Augus- 
tinsy  but  soon  removed  to  a  handsome  honse  in  the  Culrde-sac 
Tetebouty  which  he  furnished  and  occupied  his  first  year.  We 
may  as  well  here  remark,  that  C!olonel  David  Humphreys, 
Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Mr.  Short,  his  private  secretary, 
were  members  of  his  family ;  and  that  Martha,  after  enjoying  a 
proper  period  of  sight  seeing,  was  placed  at  a  convent  school, 
a  VAlhaye  RoydU  de  Panthemontj  the  most  fashionable  and  dif- 
ficult of  access  in  France. 

Immediately  after  reaching  Paris,  Mr.  JeflTerson  had  called 
on  Dr.  Franklin,  at  Passy,  and  they  had  written  Mr.  Adams, 
then  at  the  Hague,  to  join  them.  He  soon  did  so,  and  the 
Ministers  drew  up  the  form  of  a  commercial  treaty,  based  on 
the  late  instructions  of  Congress,*  to  be  oflPered  to  such  nations 
as  should  be  found  ready  to  treat  with  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  early  occupations  in  France,  was  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  Before 
leaving  America,  various  of  his  friends  had  solicited  copies  of 
the  work.  To  make  these  in  manuscript  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  had  accordingly  inquired  the  price  of  printing  a 
few  copies,  but  had  found  that  it  would  "  exceed  the  importance 
of  the  object."  Ascertaining  that  he  could  get  it  printed  at 
one-fourth  of  the  American  price  in  France,  he  ordered  two 
hundred  copies.  A  portion  of  these  were  distributed  among 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  a  larger  number  sent  to  his 
friends  in  America;  but  publication  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  for  the  following  reasons,  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Monroe  (June  17, 1785)  : 

**  I  hare  taken  measures  to  prevent  its  publication.  Hy  reason  i.%  that  I  fear 
the  terms  in  which  I  speak  of  slavery,  and  of  our  Constitution,  may  produce  an 
irritation  which  will  revolt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  against  reformation  in 
these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  have  asked  of  Mr. 
Htdison  to  sound  this  matter  as  far  as  he  can,  and  if  he  thinks  it  wiU  not  produce 
that  effect,  I  have  then  copies  enough  printed  to  give  one  to  each  of  the  young 
men  at  the  college,  and  to  my  friends  in  the  country."  * 

The  same  reasons  against  publication  are  repeated  to  various 
other  correspondents ;  but  a  European  copy,  by  the  death  of 

I  Drafted  by  Jefferson  while  in  that  bod  v. 

*  Mr.  Madison,  it  appears,  replied  that  the  publication  would  not  do  the  injory  appre- 
hended. *'  but  on  the  contrary,  might  do  some  good.*'    (See  Jelferson  to  Wytfie.  Aug 
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its  owner,  a  Mr.  Williams,  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  publisher  (M.  Barrois),  who  procured  it  to  be  translated 
into  French,  and  then  very  coolly  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  for  correction,  "  without  asking  any  other  permission 
for  the  publication."    The  latter  remarks  in  his  Memoir : 

**I  never  had  seen  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translacion.  loterr^tei 
abridged,  mutilated,  and  often  reversing  the  sense  of  the  original,  I  found  it  i 
blotch  of  errors,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  corrected  some  of  the  most  m&terial, 
and,  in  that  form,  it  was  printed  in  French.  A  London  bookseller,  on  seeing  tk 
translation,  requested  me  to  permit  him  to  print  the  English  original  I  thoogbl  it 
best  to  do  so,  to  let  the  world  see  that  it  was  not  reallj  so  bad  as  the  French  tnas- 
lation  had  made  it  appear." 

This  Loudon  bookseller  was  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  and 
his  edition  made  the  work  common  to  English  readers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  commercial  negotiations  of  the  American  ministers 
made  slow  progress,  and  their  history  is  thus  carried  down 
through  1784,  and,  indeed,  for  some  subsequent  period,  by  Mr. 
Jeflferson,  in  his  Memoir: 

**  In  a  conference  with  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  it  was  thought  better  to  kiw 
to  legislative  regulation,  on  both  sides,  such  modifications  of  our  commercial  inte^ 
course,  as  would  Toluntarily  flow  from  amicable  dispositions.  Without  urging,  we 
sounded  the  ministers  of  the  several  European  nations,  at  the  court  of  Versulks, 
on  their  dispositions  towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency  of  encouragig| 
it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty.  Old  Frederic,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordiafly,  td 
without  hesitation,  and,  appointing  the  Baron  de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  tbe 
Hague,  to  negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our  projet,  which,  ^^ 
little  alteration  by  the  King,  was  soon  concluded.  Denmark  and  Tuscany  eaterc^ 
also  into  negotiations  with  us.  Other  powers  appearing  indifferent,  we  d^  bs^ 
think  it  proper  to  press  them.  They  seemed,  in  fact,  to  know  little  about  us,  be 
as  rebels,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  coantrr. 
They  were  ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had  been  always  monopolixed  ^5 
England,  and  of  the  exchange  of  articles,  it  might  offer  advantageously  to  bed 
parties.  They  were  inclined,  therefore,  to  stand  aloof,  until  they  could  sec  beiw 
what  relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us.  The  negotiations,  thcrefort. 
begun  with  Denmark  and  Tuscany,  we  protracted  designedly,  until  our  poweis  bi 
expired ;  and  abstained  from  making  new  propositions  to  others  having  no  ah- 
nics ;  because  our  commerce  being  an  exchange  of  raw  for  wrought  materials,  is  i 

»  It  would  teem  ft-om  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  W.  P.  Dumas  (Fehrnary  1 1T5<). 
and  to  Dr.  Bancroft  (February  26,  1786),  that  this  pirated  edition  was  noi  pnblisl^d. «? 
to  the  dates  of  those  letters :  and  then  Mr.  Jeflferson  did  not  apprehend  it  would  U  pafe^ 
lished,  the  Abb6  Morrelet  having  stopped  it  by  promising  to  f^imlsh  Barrob  wit^  • 
translation  by  himself.  Whether  the  pirated  edition  was  c^fteneardt  pubUslied,  « 
whether  Mr.  Jefferson  accidentally  conveys  an  erroneous  impression  in  the  text,  we  c* 
unable  to  say. 
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competent  price  for  admission  into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing  them ;  but 
were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to  others,  all  would  claim  it,  without  price,  on  the 
ordinarj  ground  oigentU  amicUnmcs.''^ 

In  January,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Eppes,  of  Virginia,  informing  him  of  the  death  of  his  youngest 
daughter.    His  reply  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Franklin,  now  old  and 
iniirm,  obtained  his  long  sought  permission  to  return  home,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March,  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
succeed  him  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France. 
Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  similar  commission  to  the  British 
Court,  in  February,  and  left  France,  in  June,  to  enter  upon  his 
duties. 

Dr.  Franklin  bade  adieu  to  Passy,  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
his  journey  to  the  coast  was  accompanied  with  the  attentions 
of  every  class  of  the  French  people.  With  all,  indeed,  he  was 
unboundedly  popular.  His  statesmanship  had  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  government,  his  wisdom  that  of  the  philoso- 
phers, his  learning  that  of  the  savans,  his  wit  that  of  society, 
his  honhomie  that  of  all  Frenchmen.  Such  a  combination  of 
qualities,  and  such  a  rivalry  in  admiration,  had  swelled  the 
general  tide  of  feeling  in  his  favor  to  one  of  enthusiasm. 

To  fill  the  place  of  such  a  man  in  the  lively,  impressible,  and 
sharply  discriminating  society  of  France,  was  not  an  easy  task ; 
and  of  this  Mr.  Jefferson  was  very  sensible.  But  his  beginning 
was  good,  for  it  was  with  a  hon-mot^  by  no  means  badly  turned. 
"  You  replace  M.  Franklin,  I  hear,"  said  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  celebrated  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  him.  "  I 
succeedj  no  one  can  replace  him,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Jefferson's  popularity  grew  apace.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  starting  with  Franklin's  mantle  on  his  shoulders.  There  were 
a  few  strong  points  of  similarity  in  their  characters,  and  their 
friendship  had  early  reached  the  pitch  even  of  affection.  Jeffer- 
son revered  Franklin,  and  Franklin  admired  and  had  full  confi- 
dence in  Jefferson.  Then,  Jefferson  started,  too,  with  the 
unbounded  good  will  and  applause  of  the  French  officers  who 
had  served  in  America.  It  was  his  fortune  throughout  his 
whole  life,  without  apparent  effort,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  American,  besides  Washington  or  Franklin,  to  win  the 

>  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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admiration  of  the  Continental  foreigners  who  visited  America; 
and  he  seems  to  have  formed  strong  personal  friendships  with 
more  such  than  even  Washington  or  Franklin.    De  ChaBtelluxs 
picture  of  the  young  "  Senator  of  America  "  combining  so  many 
solid  attainments  and  polite  accomplishments — "  the  musician, 
the  geometrician,  the  astronomer,  the  natural  philosopher,  in 
voluntary  retirement,"  looking  down  from  his  elegant  mountain 
home  amidst  vast  trans- Atlantic  solitudes,  was  well  calculated 
to  impress  French  imagination.     Jefferson's  house  in  Paris 
became  a  central  point  and  a  common  rendezvous,  for  all  that 
glittering  train  of  brilliant  young  French  officers,  with  La- 
fayette at  their  head,  who  in  those  solitudes,  and  associated  with 
the  Americans,  had,  in  the  minds  of  their  enthusiastic  country- 
men, hunted  the  British  lion,  if  not  to  his  death,  at  least  to  his 
grievous  wounding  and  to  his  ignominious  overthrow.    In  thoee 
solitudes,  the  disgraces  and  disasters  of  Cape  Breton,  Gnada- 
loupe,  Ticonderoga,  Cape  Lagos,  and  Quebec,  had  been  wiped 
off,  and  avenged  on  the  head  of  the  inflicter.    America  was 
"  the  rage  "  in  France,  and  the  American  Minister,  if  he  pes* 
sessed  proper  personal  qualifications,  would  be  sure  to  havi 
them  all  heightened,  in  the  national  regard,  by  the  prestige  of 
his  country. 

Jefferson's  public  and  private  appearance  did  not  disappoint 
general  expectation.  Like  Franklin,  his  claims  to  regard  weit 
varied,  and  appealed  to  different  and  to  the  most  influentid 
classes  in  the  State.  His  Notes  on  Virginia  gave  the  philoao* 
phers  and  savans  a  hint  of  what  he  could  do  in  their  lin^ 
should  he  give  his  time  and  efforts  to  philosophy  and  science. 
The  tone  and  tenor  of  this  work  brought  it  extraordinary  popih 
larity  in  France.  The  litterateurs  and  men  of  taste  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  he  was  an  infinitely  finer  classical 
scholar  than  Franklin — ^possessed  a  far  higher  appreciation  of 
Art.  Resembling  Franklin  in  various  practical  qualities  uA 
attainments,  Jefferson  excelled  him  generally  in  the  purd^ 
SBSthetic.  They  belonged  to  the  same  political  school.  Bo& 
loved  France.  Neither  began,  like  some  of  their  countrynum, 
to  relapse  into  a  colonial  veneration  for  England  and  a  colonial 
hate  for  France,  before  the  wounds  of  the  Revolution  were  eveft 
well  skinned  over.  Then,  Jefferson's  ardor  and  hopefulneoi 
were  unchilled  by  age.    He  was  naturally  more  sanguine  and 
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daring  than  Franklin.     We  will  not  say  that  he  was  a  more 
earnest  man,  but  he  had  a  more  earnest  manner.     He  had  not 
been  so  ground  and  triturated  among  the  conventionalisms  of 
political  society,  that  all  the  sharp  native  points  of  his  character 
had  been  worn  away — succeeded  by  a  glossy,  uniform  round- 
ness and  polish.     He  talked,  at  times,  with  deep  natural  feeling, 
and  with  what,  in  a  diplomatist,  appeared  startling  unreserve. 
If  his  conversation  did  not  lack  adroitness — if  he  intuitively  took 
the  measure  of  his  auditor  and  somewhat  proportioned  the  size 
of  his  weapons  to  his  game — ^if  he  condescended  to  turn  natty 
sentences  for  delicate  ears — still,  he  was  essentially  an  earnest 
man.    He  had  a  few  great  objects,  and  of  these  he  never  for  an 
instant  lost  sight    The  lightest  and  gayest  listeners  generally 
were  gradually  drawn  from  the  shallow  waters  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  sport  towards  a  deep  central  current,  down  which 
they  oftentimes  unexpectedly  found  themselves  drifting  vehe- 
mently enough  !    If  there  was  an  earnest  spark  in  the  soul,  Jef- 
ferson always  knew  how.to  find  it,  and  how  to  blow  it  into  a 
flame.    And  then  he  knew  exquisitely  well  how  to  appropriate 
the  heat  to  his  own  or  rather  his  country's  objects.     There  was 
not  an  influential  young  officer  who  had  served  in  America, 
there  was  not  a  glittering  leader  of  female  fashion,  who  claimed 
to  be  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  list  of  friends  (and  it  soon  became 
unfashionable  not  to  be  in  that  list),  who  was  not  a  sturdy 
adherent  of  the  United  States,  in  all  things.     If  the  United 
States  had  an  object  to  accomplish,  or  a  favor  to  ask,  Ministers' 
doors  were  at  once  besieged  by  young  colonels,  and  generals, 
and  marquises,  the  rising  young  men  of  France,  all  vehemently 
interceding  for  it ;  and  in  every  salon  and  boudoir  of  Paris,  all 
those  voices  were  at  once  heard  on  the  same  side,  which  rarely, 
in  France  (if  anywhere  else),  plead  in  vain  ! 

Franklin  had  sparkled  preeminent,  with  his  diamond  pointed 
writ,  in  the  court  of  old  France.  But,  imperceptibly,  the  scene 
was  shifting.  The  day  of  the  wits — the  day  when  gilded  court 
ceremonials  were  the  chief  occupations,  and  a  rose-scented  vo- 
nptuousness  the  chief  object,  of  life  (pleasantly  termed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  "  the  age  of  chivalry"),  was  "passing  away,"  and  a 
lay  of  earnest — terribly  earnest — men  and  women,  was  already 
sending  up  lurid  harbingers  of  its  approach. 
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We  cannot  understand  our  subject,  because  we  cannot 
undei-stand  the  real  position  of  Jefferson,  without  a  brief  glance 
at  the  surroundings  of  the  period. 

France  had  lain  supine  under  the  inherited  evils  of  Pompa- 
dourism  and  Du  Barryism — the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
vices  of  Louis  XV.    But  the  American  "War  had  brought  the 
diseases  of  the  State  to  a  crisis,  by  sweeping  away  the  last  ves- 
tige both  of  its  funds  and  its  credit     The  mild  virtues  of  an 
inefficient  prince,  while  they  rescued  the  State  councils  from 
the  dictation  of  open  courtesans,  and  while  they  brought  back 
some  pei-sonal  respect  to  the  throne,  were  wholly  incompetent 
to  restore  vitality  to  a  worn-out,  eflfete   despotism.    Even  the 
chivalric  and  blind  loyalty  of  the  past  could  no  longer  shnt  its 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  degradation  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  lower.     It  could  no  longer  hide  from  its 
view  the  portentous  facts  that  in  a  countiy  of  as  genial  soil  and 
climate  as  any  the  sun  shone  upon,  agriculture  was  deplorably 
depressed  ;  that  in  a  country  of  city-wgirded  ports,  and  noble 
rivei's  to  transport  products  and  propel  machinery,  there  was 
neither  commerce  nor  manufactures ;  in  a  word,  that  in  a  coun- 
try where   every   element  of   material  prosperity   had  been 
showered  down  in  unsparing  profusion,  paralysis  and  death 
pervaded  every  department  of  material  activity. 

While  the  brilliant  Calonne  reigned  and  revelled  as  if  in  » 
perpetual  holiday — while  he  apparently  overleapt  all  difficulties 
and  scattered  doubts  and  objections  to  the  winds  by  a  ffightof 
eloquence,  or  a  stroke  of  wit,  the  few  political  wise  men  saw  (or 
should  have  seen)  that  all  this  display  was  but  the  dying  flash 
of  the  taper.  They  saw  a  land  exhausted  by  wars  which 
shook  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  which  had  been  under- 
taken for  as  good  objects  as  to  gratify  the  hate  or  the  partialities 
of  a  mistress.'  They  saw  a  land  not  only  drained  by  ages  of 
taxatjnji  tu  buppi.jl  the  licentious  splendor  of  the  court  and 
privileged  classes,  but  every  opening  to  future  wealth,  every 
Hvcouc  to  gaiD,  every  chance  for  invigoration  fanned  out  in 
advance  fur  the  same  objects,  so  that  to  acquire  more,  was  only 
to  be  robbed  of  more.    To  meet  these  unending  exactions,  the 

1  Franc E  to(*k  part  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  for  Austria  and  against  her  natortl  iflJi 
PTO-HRttt,  betnQflfl  ibfl  EniprcM  Maria  Theresa  condesceDded  to  write  a  friendly  letter  M 
If  aflame  Pom|mdour,  addn^Dg  litir  as  her  **  dear  cousin !" 
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middle  classes  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
peasants,  and  the  peasants  to  that  of  starved  and  overworked 
helots.  There  was  but  one  deeper  abyss  of  physical  misery — 
Btanration  ;  and  starvation  was  at  hand. 

There  comes  a  time  when  hopeless  submission  is  suddenly 
changed  into  wild  ferocity — when  the  abjectly  weak  start  up  in 
the  strength  of  despair.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  march 
of  civilization,  God  ordained,  must  be  hindered  no  longer — when 
nations  or  governments  which  have  sinned  away  every  germ  of 
renovation,  and  filled  up  the  cup  of  their  abomination,  must  be 
swept  away  by  the  bloody  sword  of  conquest  or  revolution. 
Extinction  is  then  the  only  remedy.  Thus  Rome  perished  under 
the  Gothic  sword,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic  kingdoms. 
Every  sign  was  imminent  that  France  stood  on  the  verge  of 
some  such  dread  catastrophe. 

The  un venerating  and  audacious  spirit  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tnal  inquiry  which  marked  tlie  nation  at  this  period — not  the 
cause,  as  has  been  idly  pretended,  of  the  French  Revolution,  but 
only  an  earlier  effect  of  the  same  causes  ;  the  fierce  and  uncon- 
trollable reaction  against  the  moral  and  intellectual  oppressions 
of  ages — ^was  sternly  conning  the  political  and  social  problems 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

The  example  of  America  was  having  its  weight — was  daily 
having  more  weight— on  the  political  mind  of  France.  France 
jadged  the  fruit  of  the  American  Revolution  more  favorably, 
perhaps,  as  she  had  contributed  to  its  production.  She  felt  par- 
tial to  a  nation  which  had  stood  successfully  in  arms  with  her, 
and  aided  her  to  humble  her  old  hereditary  foe.  Her  soldiers, 
glorious  with  the  scars  of  Savannah  and  the  laurels  of  Yorktown, 
brought  back  strange,  and,  to  an  oppressed  people,  bewitching 
maxims,  learned  of  simple  and  august  chiefs,  who  had  left  the 
plow  and  the  workshop  to  guide  the  armed  squadrons  of  war. 
They  gave  wondrous  accounts  of  a  comparatively  weak  and 
rural  people  surrendering  up  their  quiet  and  plentiful  homes  to 
the  ravages  and  insults  of  a  long  war  of  invasion  and  attempted 
subjugation  from  the  most  formidable  nation  in  Europe,  rather 
than  submit  to  exactions  which  were  trifies — which  were  as 
nothing  to  those  that  France  had  endured  for  ages.  This 
ieed  fell  not  on  the  rock  of  indifference,  or  amidst  the 
tares  of  ignorance.    The  French  officers  were  generally  nobles 
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in  rank.    They  were  placed  by  their  birth  in  the  pririleged 
class,  or  on  its  outskirts.    They  were  now  the  "  lions  ^  of  Park 
Thus  liberalism   commenced   in  high   places.     A  "Patriotic 
party  "  was  formed.     Outside  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  iote- 
rest  brought  thinking  men  to  its  support.     Within  those  wdere, 
there  were  multitudes,  especially  of  the  young,  willing  to  prefer 
their  country  to  their  caste.     And  as  it  always  happens  in  the 
inception  of  great  moral  movements,  the  kindly  and  just  in- 
stincts of  the  female  heart  came  warmly  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms.    Beautiful  young  Duchesses  and  Marchionesses— 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Condfe  and  Montmorencis 
— began  to  talk  liberalism  I    Thus,  fashion,  more  despotic  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  France  than  the  throne,  more  powerful 
than  its  armies,  adopted  the  patriotic  movement.     For  a  time, 
counter  sentiments  could  scarcely  be  heard.    Debauched  young 
nobles  grew  sentimental  in  descanting  on  the  beauties  of  equality 
and  fraternity ;  and  painted  women  pondered  on  remedi^  for  the 
vices  of  the  State.    But  under  the  froth  and  garbage,  ran  the 
currents  of  honest  and  patriotic  national  feeling.     Every  class 
gave  its  best  intellects,  its  most  magnanimous  hearts,  to  the 
cause.     The  philosophers,  the  savans,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  army,  the  professions,  and  the  world  of  fashion,  agreed  in 
this.     And  never  in  the  world  was  more  intellect  or  more  sin- 
cerity combined  in  a  national  movement. 

It  was  at  the  first  glimmering  dawn  of  such  an  epoch,  that 
Jefferson  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  French  Bociety,  as 
the  Ambassador  of  that  Republic  to  which  so  many  eyes  and 
sympathies  were  turned.  He  had  acted  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  showy  civic  parts  in  the  great 
trans- Atlantic  drama.  He  had  preceded  the  French  patriots  in 
their  present  class  of  ideas.  He  had  acted  a  high  part  where 
they  were  only  commencing  to  speculate.  He  had  reported  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  its  author.  He  had  overthrown  and  reconstructed  the 
legal  systems  of  a  chief  member  of  the  Confederacy.  He  had 
seen  the  practical  workings  of  his  labors.  He  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  theories  of  government.  With  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  ones  possessed  by  the  best  educated  French- 
man, he  was  far  more  deeply  read  in  the  legal  and  constitutional 
system  and  precedents  of  England  than  any  man  who  could  be 
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found  in  France.  So  diligent  and  systematic  had  been  his  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction,  that  few  persons  not  English,  and 
no  great  number  of  Englishmen,  could  so  clearly  and  readily 
trace  every  minute  step — its  causes  and  bearings — in  the  growth 
of  the  British  Constitution.  In  respect  to  American  systems, 
there  was,  of  course,  no  one  in  France  who  could  pretend  to  vie 
in  knowledge  with  this  actual  builder  of  those  systems.  And  it 
was  to  England  and  America  alone  that  the  French  Patriotic 
Party  looked  for  precedents  and  for  examples. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  intellectual  and  physical  habits  were  of  a  kind 
to  produce  favorable  impressions  among  the  French  people. 
The  tendency  of  his  mind  was  towards  those  philosophic  gene- 
ralizations, and  those  bold  speculations  in  regard  to  political  and 
social  problems,  which  characterized  the  leading  French  minds 
of  the  day.  His  habit  of  expressing  important  ideas  in  the  form 
of  r^ounding  abstractions,  was  in  the  French  taste.  His  man- 
ners had  the  grace,  finish,  suavity  and  unpresumingness,  if  they 
had  not  the  freedom  in  some  un-English  particulars,'  of  a  well- 
bred  Frenchman.  He  had  none  of  those  abrupt  angularities  and 
inequalities  of  temper  and  demeanor,  which  had  embroiled  Mr. 
Adams  with  the  people  and  government,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
set  his  foot  in  France,  and  made  his  entire  stay  there  a  series  of 
torments  and  misunderstandings.  Finally,  even  Jefferson's 
appetites  were  French.  He  ate  delicately  and  sparingly  of  light 
materials,  and  chose  the  lightest  wines  of  the  French  vintage. 
His  physical,  and  in  some  particulars  his  mental  constitution, 
seems  to  us  to  have  more  resembled  the  man  of  Southern  than 
the  man  of  Northern  Europe. 

Rather  singularly  as  it  might  seem  at  a  first  view,  Jefferson 
stood  as  well  with  the  Government  as  witb  the  people  of  France. 
The  old  celebrated  statesman,  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  at  this 
period  controlled  the  foreign  policy  of  France.     Jefferson  had 

»  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  of  Philadelphia  (ex-Governor  of  niinoig,  etc.),  a  lifelong 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  nis  private  Secretary  Mr.  Short,  informs  us  that 
Short  very  often  diverted  himself  in  after  years  with  relating  laughable  anecdotes  of 
Jefferson's  fastidious  ^herence  to  American  ideas  of  decorum  In  those  particulars  where 
Ameriean  and  French  standards  differ.  He  not  only  could  never  enter  upon  any  tree- 
doms  in  manners  or  conversation  himself,  but  any  approach  to  a  broad  one  in  his  pre- 
WDc«,  always  made  him,  literally,  **  bltuh  like  a  boy.^' 

Mrs.  Adams  draws  a  somewhat  different  picture  of  Franklin — but  she  was  not  much 
^ore  partial  to  him  than  was  her  husband ;  nor  could  she  tolerate  the  least  deviation 
from  Hie  austere  standard  of  New  England  manners.  And  the  Massachusetts  Juno,  when 
joosed,  understood  the  art  of  expressing  her  feelings  very  pomteeUy!  Her  profound 
Wendahip  for  Jefferson  (of  which  we  shall  presently  see  the  evidence)  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Short. 
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the  good  fortune  to  secure  his  regard  from  the  outset.  One  of 
the  means  through  which  he  did  so,  may  be  surmised  from  the 
following  passage  from  his  Memoir : 

"  The  Count  de  Vergeunes  had  the  reputation,  with  the  diplomatic  corps,  of 
beine  wary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ;  and  so  he  might  be  vitb 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  slippery  and  double-faced  themselves.  As  he  saw  thit 
I  had  no  indirect  views,  practised  no  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  porwed 
no  concealed  object,  I  found  him  as  frank,  as  honorable,  as  easy  of  access  to 
reason,  as  any  man  with  whom  I  had  ever  done  business ;  and  I  must  say  the  same 
for  his  successor,  Montmorin,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy  of  hnman 
beings." 

This  view  will  be  found  corroborated  by  all  the  official 
intercourse  and  diplomatic  papers  which  passed  between  the 
parties. 

Next,  Mr.  Jefferson's  abilities  as  a  diplomatist  were  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  straightforwardness.  We  shall  find  this 
abundantly  conceded  by  all — by  even  personal,  political,  and 
national  enemies — ^before  we  dismiss  the  history  of  this  part  of 
his  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  ready  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  taught  him  not  only  when  and  how  to  ask,  bu^ 
what  to  ask  of  our  national  ally.  He  did  not  expect  that  an 
ancient  and  powerful  monarchy  would  instantly  and  radically 
change  its  habits,  overturn  its  commercial  laws,  or  reform  its 
abuses  of  administration,  to  meet  either  his  wishes  or  demands. 
He  did  not  make  such  demands,  and  then,  on  their  refusal, 
work  himself  into  a  passion,  quarrel  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, write  home  flaming  letters,  and  get  laughed  at  for  his 
pains.  We  shall  find  him  throughout  calmly,  dexterously,  and 
perseveringly  pushing  after  the  attainable,  and  making  each 
attainment  a  step  to  another  and  generally  a  more  important 
one. 

In  saying  above,  that  he  "  meddled  in  no  intrigues,"  he  pn> 
bably  referred  to  ordinary  diplomatic  intrigues,  but  he  might 
have  extended  the  remark  to  another  class,  the  avoidance  of 
which  did  still  more  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  government 
Long  before  he  left  France,  it  was  filled  with  active  opponents 
of  the  existing  order  of  things — men  who  were  seeking  radical 
political  changes.  Among  these  were  those  chiefs  of  the  Patri- 
otic Party,  who  so  much  frequented  his  house  and  society — who 
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had  his  persoDal  sympatliies,  and  his  personal  concurrence  in 
their  general  views  and  objectg.  But  his  idea  of  an  ambassa- 
dor's privilege  in  a  foreign  country  did  not  extend  to  personal 
privity,  much  less  complicity  in  political  plots  against  existing 
institutions.  We  shall  presently  have  a  strong  specimen  of  his 
scrupulousness  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  rare  good  fortune  not  only  to  steer 
clear  of  those  painful  misunderstandings  which  occurred  be- 
tween Adams  and  Franklin,  but  to  even  steer  clear  of  the 
jealousy  of  either  party.  This  was  easy  enough,  if  not  a 
matter  of  course,  as  far  as  Franklin  was  concerned.  But  to 
remain  on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse  and  warm  friendship 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  imjJetuous  and  always 
(when  irritated)  morbidly  jealous  Mr.  Adams,  was  an  achieve- 
ment requiring  tact  and  good  sense.  It  was  readily  undertaken, 
however,  by  Jefferson,  for  the  "Colossus  of  Independence," 
always,  in  spite  of  foibles  and  follies,  held  a  high  place  in  his 
respect,  and  a  warm  place  in  his  affections.  This  wise  and 
proper  effort  completely  succeeded.  Adams's  early  attachment 
for  Jefferson  ripened  and  deepened.  More  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  rights,  more  gentlemanly  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
a  colleague  and  associate,  were  never  exhibited,  than  Mr.  Adams 
uniformly  exhibited  towards  Jefferson  during  their  common  stay 
in  France,  and  throughout  all  their  subsequent  intercourse  as 
co-ambassadors.  Indeed,  towards  Jefferson,  Adams  always 
(with  an  unfortunate  exception  or  two)  seems  to  us  to  have  laid 
aside  the  imperiousness,  the  pugnacity,  the  dogmatism,  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  same  beautiful 
traits  that  he  uniformly  did  in  his  domestic  circle.  No  finer 
passage  occurs  in  his  personal  history,  than  his  habitual  treat- 
ment of  Jefferson ;  and  it  serves  to  show  how  this  lion,  generally 
rampant,  could  be  the  lamb,  if  he  was  considerately  dealt  with, 
and  some  little  grains  of  allowance  made  for  his  foibles.  Adams 
treated  Jefferson  like  a  younger  brother — the  next  younger  and 
near  to  his  own  age.  Jefferson,  as  much  from  real  feeling  a& 
from  tact,  took  the  younger  brother's  place.  He  always  asked 
Mr.  Adams's  opinion  first,  and  always  urged  him  to  take  the 
post  of  honor.  He  felt  that  this  was  due  to  Mr.  Adams's  senior- 
ity in  years  and  public  services.  This  unusual  modesty  melted 
the  stormy  New  England  chief.     He  was  sharp-sighted  enough 
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to  recognize  profound  talent ;  he  loved  decision,  though  it  did 
not  take  the  demonstrative  form  of  his  own ;  and  this  personal 
respect  paid  to  him  by  the  courtly  Virginian  (are  not  powerful 
rough  men  prone  to  admire  powerful  smooth  men  T)  and  by  a 
man  ten  times  as  popular  as  himself  in  the  country  where  they 
had  acted  together,  superadded  affection  to  esteem.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  it  increased  his  "  affection,"  for  by  his  own 
showing,  Mr.  Adams's  "  heart "  "  had  been  seized  upon  by  Jef- 
ferson "  years  before  this. 

This  friendly  tableau  would  not  be  quite  complete  widiout 
the  introduction  of  another  figure.  Mrs.  John  Adams  was  (if 
we  may  be  excused  a  trite,  and,  ordinarily,  a  very  exaggerated 
designation)  a  magnificent  woman.  Of  her  peculiarities  of 
character  we  may  hereafter  find  occasion  to  speak.  SuflSce  it 
now  to  say,  that  she  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  New 
England  intelligenca  and  firmness — as  unbending  to  the  sem- 
blance as  to  the  reality  of  a  departure,  to  a  hair's  breadth,  from 
any  of  those  rigid  observances  which  had  always  been  practised 
in  New  England  society,  and  which  would  have  solicited  the 
grim  approbation  of  John  Calvin  and  John  Ejiox  1  Mrs.  Adams 
was  little  pleased  with  the  society  of  France.  Her  letters  to 
her  correspondents  at  home  give  some  piquant  sketches,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  succeeds  in  making  a  good  deal  that 
she  saw  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Her  picture  of  the  table  scene 
at  Franklin's,  of  Madame  Helvetius,  of  the  little  dog,  etc.,  will 
always  be  laughed  at  by  the  best  friends  of  the  ridiculed 
"  philosopher."  One  man,  however,  Mrs.  Adams  found  in 
France,  to  respect  and  admire.  She  wrote  home  to  her  sister 
that  he  was  "  the  chosen  of  the  earth."  She  sincerely  lamented 
that  Mr.  Adams's  departure  for  England  would  separate  them 
from  his  society.  She  kept  up  no  sentimental  correspondence 
with  him,  after  that  departure,  because  that  was  not  the  way 
that  "  Abigail  Adams  "  had  been  brought  up  to  feel  or  act- 
that  was  not  according  to  the  New  England  standard ;  but  she 
did,  from  time  to  time,  address  him  friendly  letters,  and  ahe 
honored  him  with  the  execution  of  her  little  orders  on  shop- 
keepers in  Paris,  as  if  he  had  been  A  member  of  her  family. 
That  man  was  Jefferson,  and  he  thoroughly  reciprocated  her 
respect  and  admiration. 

The  year  1785  made  no  important  changes  in  the  relati(m« 
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between  the  United  States  and  the  European  nations.  Mr. 
Adams  accomplished  nothing  in  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  but 
little  in  France.  Europe  had  not  yet  settled  itself  into  a  new 
commercial  system  in  regard  to  America,  on  which  it  was  pre- 
pared to  act  Jefferson  thus  specifies  the  prominent  immediate 
objects  in  his  field  of  diplomacy : 

"My  duties  at  Paris  were  confined  to  a  few  objects ;  the  receipt  of  our  whale- 
oils,  Bttlted  fish,  and  salted  meats,  on  favorable  terms ;  the  admission  of  our  rice 
on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Piedmont,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant ;  a  mitigation  of  the 
monopolies  of  our  tobacco  by  the  Farmers-General,  and  a  free  admission  of  our 
productions  into  their  isUnds,  were  the  principal  commercial  objects  which 
required  attention." 

And  in  this  connection,  he  pays  the  following  handsome 
tribute  to  Lafayette  and  to  the  French  government : 

"  On  these  occasions,  I  was  powerfully  aided  by  all  the  influence  and  the  ener^ 
gies  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  proved  himself  equally  zealous  for  the 
friendship  and  welfare  of  both  nations ;  and,  in  justice,  I  must  also  say,  that  I 
found  the  government  entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  occasions,  and  to 
yield  ua  every  indulgence,  not  absolutely  injurious  to  themselves.** 

But  the  close  of  the  year,  as  already  remarked,  found  little 
accomplished.  The  influence  of  the  Farmers-General  was  too 
strong  to  be  yet  shaken.  So  far  from  attaining  a  free 
admission  of  American  products  into  the  French  West  Indies, 
the  qualified  one  of  the  year  before  (which  had  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  French  commercial  classes)  was  now 
threatened  with  stoppage,  in  retaliation  for  commercial  restric- 
tions injurious  to  the  interests  of  France,  imposed  by  two  or 
three  of  the  American  States. 

A  subject  of  difficulty  and  solicitude  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  sprung  up  also  with  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  who 
held  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  sometimes 
extended  their  depredations  into  adjacent  portions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic A  Morocco  cruiser  captured  an  American  vessel  and  crew, 
and,  as  usual,  confiscated  the  former,  and  held  the  latter  to  an 
enormous  ransom.  The  only  alternatives  were  tribute,  war 
continued  captures,  or  a  cessation  of  American  commerce  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  States-General,  con- 
descended to  submit  to  the  first  degrading  expedient.     The 
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impoverished  treasury  of  the  United  States  rendered  it  a  very 
inconvenient  one  to  them  ;  and  the  first  cost  of  a  war  would  be 
still  more  onerous.  A  cessation  of  commerce  was  out  of  the 
question,  if  union  was  to  be  preserved  between  the  maritime  and 
agricultural  American  States. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  took  exactly  the  opposite 
sides  on  this  question  from  what  would  be  expected,  by  cursory 
observer,  from  their  subsequently  developed  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  redressing  national  wrongs.  Mr.  Adams  was 
for  tribute,  Mr.  Jefferson  for  war !  Congress  agreed  with  the 
former,  and  those  negotiations  were  entered  upon  which  drag- 
ged their  slow  length  along  during  the  stay  of  these  ministers  in 
Europe — accomplishing  little — and  not  preventing  the  annual 
increase  of  American  captives  in  the  prisons  and  slave  marts  of 
Barbary.  Few  middle-aged  Americans  of  the  present  day 
will  fail  to  remember  seeing  in  their  childhood  haggard  mendi- 
cants passing  from  door  to  door,  soliciting  money,  to  ransom 
fathers  or  brothers  who  were  "  slaves  in  Algiers,"  and  narrating 
betimes,  as  wild  and  pathetic  tales  of  suffering  and  adventure— 
of  attempted  escapes,  in  which  dark-eyed  Moorish  maidens 
acted  the  usual  part— of  grim  pachas,  hideous  jailers,  dire 
imprisonments  and  other  inflictions — as  are  to  be  found  on  the 
same  fruitful  theme  in  the  drama  and  in  the  lyrics  of  Spain. 
Whatever  the  imaginary  embellishments,  sooth  to  say,  the 
reality  was  hard  enough !  Not  a  few  Americans  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  that  dreary  bondage.  "  Commodore 
O'Brien,"  whom  we  have  named  as  the  commander  of  a  Virgi- 
nia brig,  destroyed  during  Arnold's  and  Phillips's  invasion  of 
that  State,  was,  we  think,  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  prisoner  on  the 
Barbary  coast. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  written  home  for  instmc- 
tions  in  regard  to  negotiations  with  these  States.  After  wait- 
ing for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  reasonable  time  for  an  answer, 
they  determined,  in  virtue  of  their  general  powers,  to  dispatch 
an  agent  to  negotiate ;  and  Jefferson  drew  up  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  that  agent.  Before  the  latter  started,  the  tardy 
messenger  of  Congress  arrived  in  Paris  (September,  1785).  It 
was  curious  that  the  instructions  transmitted  by  Congress  so 
closely  coincided  with  Jefferson's,  that  no  changes  were  required 
in  the  latter,  beyond  a  few  of  form. 
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In  Jeffereon's  correspondence  home,  this  year,  he  several 
times  speaks  favorably  of  establishing  a  'kittle  navy."  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  protect  our  country  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Barbary  powers,  and  also  to  hold  "  as  a  bridle  "  in 
the  mouths  of  the  powerful  European  nations  who  had  West 
India  possessions,  or  fisheries  on  the  American  coast.  But  he 
urged  this  only  as  a  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  United  States 
making  themselves  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation.  Individu- 
ally, he  was  opposed  to  it^  but  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decided  wishes  of  the  nation.  His  entire  ideas  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  kindred  ones,  are  succinctly  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  John  Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  August 
23d.  An  inner  view  of  his  early  political  theories  demands  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  letter : 

*^  I  shall  sometimes  ask  jour  permission  to  write  jou  letters,  not  official,  but 
priyate.  The  present  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  question  proposed 
in  yours  of  June  the  14th :  *  whether  it  would  be  useful  to  us,  to  carry  all  our 
own  productions,  or  none  V 

**  Were  we  perfectly  free  to  decide  this  question,  I  should  reason  as  follows. 
We  have  now  lands  enough  to  employ  an  infinite  number  of  people  in  their  culti- 
Tation.  Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens.  They  are  the 
most  vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the  most  virtuous,  and  they  are  tied  to  their 
country,  and  wedded  to  its  liberty  and  interests,  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find  employment  in  this  line,  I  would  not  convert  them 
into  mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  else.  But  our  citizens  will  find  employment  in 
this  line,  till  their  numbers,  and  of  course  their  productions,  become  too  great  for 
the  demand  both  internal  and  foreign.  This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably 
will  not  be  for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  surplus  of  hands  must  be 
turned  to  something  else.  I  should  then,  perhaps,  wish  to  turn  them  to  the  sea  in 
preference  to  manufactures ;  because,  comparing  the  characters  of  the  two  classes,  1 
find  the  former  the  most  valuable  citizens.  I  consider  the  class  of  artificers  as  the 
panders  of  vice,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  gene- 
rally overturned.  However,  we  are  not  free  to  decide  this  question  on  principles 
of  theory  only.  Our  people  are  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  take  a  share  in  the  occupation  of  the  ocean,  and  their  established  habits  induce 
them  to  require  that  the  sea  be  kept  open  to  them,  and  that  that  line  of  policy  be 
pursued,  which  will  render  the  use  of  that  element  to  them,  as  great  as  possible.  1 
think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  constituents :  and  that,  therefore, 
we  should,  in  every  instance,  preserve  an  equality  of  right  to  them  in  the  tran- 
sportation of  commodities,  in  the  right  of  fishing,  and  in  the  other  uses  of  the  sea. 

"  But  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Frequent  wars  without  a  doubt.  Their 
property  will  be  violated  on  the  sea,  and  in  foreign  ports,  their  persons  will  be 
insulted,  iniprisoocd,  etc.,  for  pretended  debts,  contracts,  crimes,  contraband,  etc., 
etc.  These  insults  must  be  resented,  even  if  we  had  no  feelings,  yet  to  prevent 
their  <»rernal  repetition ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  commerce  on  the  ocean  ao  1  i£ 
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Other  coontries,  must  be  paid  for  by  frequent  war.  The  justest  dispositions  posa* 
ble  in  ourselves,  will  not  secure  us  against  it.  It  would  be  necessary  that  all  other 
nations  were  just  also.  Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  save  us  from  those  wars 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other  natioofl  ?  By  putting  ourselres  in 
a  condition  to  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult  and  injury,  while  a  condi- 
tion to  punish,  often  prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the  necessity  of  some 
naval  force ;  that  being  the  only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy.  I 
think  it  to  our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  because  an  insult  unpunished  is 
the  parent  of  many  others.  We  are  not,  at  this  moment,  in  a  condition  to  do 
it,  but  we  should  put  ourselves  into  it,  as  soon  as  possible. '  If  a  war  with  Engltod 
should  take  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  necessary  would  be  a  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  the  carrying  trade,  because  we  cannot  protect  it.  Foreign  nationa 
must,  in  that  case,  be  invited  to  bring  us  what  we  want,  and  to  take  our  produc- 
tions in  their  own  bottoms.  This  alone  could  prevent  the  loss  of  those  prodacdons 
to  us,  and  the  acquisition  of  them  to  our  enemy.  Our  seamen  might  be  employed 
in  depredations  on  their  trade.  But  how  dreadfully  we  shall  suffer  on  our  coasts, 
if  we  have  no  force  on  the  water,  former  experience  has  taught  us.  Indeed  I  look 
forward  with  horror  to  the  very  possible  case  of  war  with  an  European  power,  and 
think  there  is  no  protection  against  them,  but  from  the  possession  of  some  force  on 
the  sea.  Our  vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  to  the  fisheries,  is  t 
bridle  which  a  small  naval  force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  mouths  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  countries.  I  hope  our  land  office  will  rid  us  of  our  debts,  and 
that  our  first  attention  then  will  be,  to  the  beginning  a  naval  force  of  some  sort 
This  alone  can  countenance  our  people  as  carriers  on  the  water,  and  I  suppose 
them  to  be  determined  to  continue  such." 


These  ideas  in  regard  to  commerce  are  now  as  obsolete  in 
the  United  States  as  is  that  primitive  and  austere  simplicity  of 
republican  government  which  was  also  advocated  by  tfefferson ! 
As  the  United  Sates  rush  along  with  headlong  velocity  in  their 
career  of  material  prosperity — as  their  commerce  and  wealth 
grow  to  fabulous  limits-^-as  their  navies  and  armies  necessarily 
extend — as  their  wars  and  expenditures  constantly  increase — as 
their  resemblance  in  all  particulars  to  the  colossal  nations  of  the 
past  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  God  grant  that  our 
"  Tyre  of  the  further  West "  may  not  find,  like  those  dead  nations 
of  the  past,  the  sources  of  their  precocious  and  extravagant 
splendor,  the  sources,  too,  of  an  equally  premature  corruption, 
decline,  and  fall !  God  grant  that  the  hopes  of  mankind  in  liberty 
and  self-government,  may  not  be  wrecked  by  our  too  successful 
pursuit  of  national  wealth. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  about "  the  class  of  artificers,"  judged 
by  the  standards  of  the  present  day,  would  betray  a  very  unchar- 
acteristic illiberality  and  prejudice.     They  would  sound  much 
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more  like  the  diatribes  of  his  kinsman,  the  atrabilarious  cynic  of 
Roanoke,*  than  like  the  philanthropic  and  liberal  Jefferson.  He 
spoke  in  reference  to  a  state  of  things  learned  purely  from  books, 
or  seen  transiently  in  the  festering  suburbs  of  Paris,  before  the 
French  Revolution.  America  then  had  no  manufactories,  filled 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  its  agricultural  yeomanry,  to 
show  that  vice  or  virtue  is  not  dependent  on  occupation — to 
banish  the  absurd  hypothesis,  the  libel  on  Heaven,  that  any 
proper  and  necessary  department  of  human  industry  necessarily, 
or  even  naturally,  leads  to  vice  1  Mr.  Jefferson  never  ceased  to 
believe  that  simple  rural  life — moderation  in  living,  daily  toil, 
and  no  greater  aggregation  of  human  beings  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  family  on  each  farm — is  more  conducive  to  virtue  than  any 
other  social  state :  and  probably  no  one  will  dispute  him  in  this. 
Prose  Georgics  sprinkle  all  his  writings,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest.  But  he  lived  to  entirely  change  his  mind  in  regard  to 
"the  class  of  artificers" — to  give  up  all  the  prejudices  against 
them  expressed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jay.  We  suppose,  indeed, 
.  that  he  never  actually  believed  that  mechanical  occupations, 
per  «e,  led  to  vice.  If  so,  he  was  amazingly  inconsistent,  for  he 
always,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  particular  fondness  for  that  class 
of  occupations  himself;  and  not  one  planter  in  a  hundred,  or  a . 
thousand,  fostered  them  so  carefully  on  his  farml  He  only 
meant,  then,  we  imagine,  that  great  aggregations  of  ignorant, 
abjectly  poor,  hungry,  squalid  factory  operatives,  completely 
under  the  power  of  their  employers — a  thing  which  he  had  read 
of  in  books,  and  which  still  existed  in  Europe — would  be  a  very 
undesirable  and  dangerous  class  of  American  population. 

We  find  his  opinions  on  many  of  the  contemporaneous  ques- 
tions before  Congress  and  the  American  people  very  freely 
expressed  in  his  correspondence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  "  Federal  town  "  by  Congress  for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. He  disapproved  of  dividing  the  public  lands  between 
the  States,  and  approved  of  the  plan  subsequently  adopted  of 
selling  them  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  above  a  fixed  min- 
imum,  and  receiving  the  public  certificates  of  debt  in  payment, 
at  their  par  value.  He  approved  of  investing  Congress  with 
the  regulation  of  trade — of  free  trade  in  the  abstract ;  but  he 
thought  the  latter  then  impracticable.    Disapproving  of  the 

>  John  Randolph. 
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basis  of  equal  imposts  as  disadvantageous  to  our  country,  he  saw 
no  alternative  but  in  adopting  that "  of  the  most  favored  nation." 
He  "  trusted,"  if  the  reports  of  the  aggressive  conduct  of  our 
people  against  the  Spaniards  at  Natchez  were  true,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  protect  them.  To  a  lady  applying  to  him  in 
behalf  of  her  son,  a  Virginia  "Tory,"  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  latter  might  recover  his  property,  declaring  the  following 
just  and  liberal  views  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  many 
good  men  differed  from  him : 

**  I  suppose  him  to  have  taken  side  with  the  British,  before  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  ;  and,  if  this  was  the  case,  I  respect  the  candor  of  the  measure, 
though  I  do  not  its  wisdom.  A  right  to  take  the  side  which  every  man^s  conscience 
approves  in  a  civil  contest,  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too  favorable  to  the  pre^e^ 
vation  of  liberty,  not  to  be  protected  by  all  its  well-informed  friends." 

The  interests  of  his  native  State  were  keenly  looked  after, 
whenever  occasion  offered.  He  entered  with  particular  relish 
into  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  procuring  for  that 
State  a  statue  of  General  Washington ;  selected  and  employed 
Uoudon  to  execute  it;  and  watched  every  succeeding  step  until 
it  was  completed  and  sent  home,*  with  unremitting  attention. 
He  consulted  architects,  and  furnished  plans  for  a  State  House. 
He  executed  all  sorts  of  commissions  in  France  for  his  private 
Iriends.  He  corresponded  with  General  Washington  about  the 
Potomac  improvements,  and  a  canal  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
He  inform ed  the  General  that  he  should  "continue  uneasy,  till 
he  knew  that  Virginia  had  assumed  her  ultimate  boundary  to  the 
westward."  Two  months  after,  however,  he  had  become  satis- 
fied that  the  separation  of  Kentucky  was  expedient,  "  whenever 
the  people  of  Kentucky  should  have  agreed  among  themselves." 

To  his  various  correspondents  in  the  United  States  he  com- 
municated a  vast  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  things,  ami  on  subjects  of  interest,  in  Europe.  To  different 
persona  he  sent  new  astronomical  discoveries  and  calculations; 
irnproveraents  in  musical  instruments;  fresh  explorations  in 
natural  history  ;  descriptions  of  fine  specimens  of  architecture ; 
his  opinion  of  statues  and  paintings ;  agricultural  and  mechanical 
inventions ;  accounts  of  climate,  scenery,  and  products ;  ethno- 
logical»  political,  and  statistical  disquisitions,  etc.,  etc.    We 

>  It  now  stands  in  the  Virginia  oapitoL 
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have  had  our  eye  on  particular  instances  of  all  throughout 
the  preceding  enumeration,  and  they  probably  do  not  embrace 
a  tithe  of  the  topics  handled  by  him  every  year  during  his  stay 
in  France.  In  nearly  all,  he  displays  a  sharpness  of  observation, 
and  uses  a  vigor  of  language  which,  to  an  intelligent  person 
interested  in  the  topics  treated,  make  his  letters  fresh  and  read- 
able to  this  day. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  give  with  some  fullness  the 
impressions  formed  of  Europe,  by  so  sharp  an  observer  occupy- 
ing Mr.  Jefferson's  peculiar  stand-point.  A  good  many  who 
dread  and  denounce  European  institutions,  at  a  distance,  find 
their  views  not  a  little  modified  by  familiarity.  This  was  unde- 
niably the  case  with  Mr.  Adams,  though  one  would  think  he 
found  little  in  the  demeanor  of  the  people  towards  himself,  as  a 
whole,  to  propitiate  him.  Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
everything  which  ordinarily  propitiates  vanity  ;  and  that  which 
oftentimes  secures  the  affection  of  the  modest,  and  dazzles  the 
judgment  of  the  honest,  and  even  the  wise.  Genius,  learning, 
official  authority,  rank,  fashion,  wealth,  beauty — every  element 
which  sways  society  and  individuals — spread  their  blandish- 
ments around  him,  united  to  honor  him.  In  that  splendid  circle 
of  philosophy,  wit,  and  beauty,  for  example,  which  collected  con- 
stantly at  Madame  Houdetot's — pronounced  by  Jefferson  the 
most  agreeable  in  Paris — where  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  had 
shone,  where  St.  Lambert  was  always  found,  and  where  De 
Grignon  uttered  his  exquisite  criticisms  and  pleasantries,  there 
was  not  a  more  conspicuous  figure  than  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. And  if  there  was  a  distinguished  personage  of  Paris  or 
visiting  Paris  who  did  not  frequent  that  Ambassador's  hotel,  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  say  who  it  was.  Every  class  in  France 
reechoed  his  praises,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  American 
Minister  was  ever  so  caressed,  abroad,  besides  Franklin.  We 
have  seen  from  an  early  letter  to  the  latter,  how  much  pleasure 
Jefferson  anticipated  from  association  with  "  literati  of  the  first 
order,"  and  a  "  polite  court."  This  association  had  now  come. 
Were  his  anticipations  realized  ? 

It  appears  that  the  physical  country  of  France,  the  natural 
character  of  its  people,  its  culture  and  its  arts,  met  his  highest 
expectations.  Its  genius  and  learning  did  not  disappoint  him. 
but  there  was  something — a  good  deal — ^yet  wanting !    Let  him 
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say  himself  what  it  was.    He  wrote  Colonel  Monroe,  June  17th, 
1785 : 

"  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  come  here^  the  pleasore  of  the 
trip  will  be  less  than  you  expect,  but  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make  you  adore 
your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  climate,  its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  ind 
manners.  My  God !  how  little  do  my  countrymen  know  what  precious  blesangs 
they  are  in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy.  I  confers  I 
had  no  idea  of  it  myself.  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  instances  of  Europetni 
going  to  live  in  America,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man  now  living,  wHl  ever  see  tn 
instance  of  an  American  removing  to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing  there. 
Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  this,  and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  is 
is  their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  contagion,  those  peculiarides  in  their 
governments  and  manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those  blessings." 

To  Mrs.  Trist/  August  18th : 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this  country.  The  roughnesses  of  the 
human  mind  are  so  thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  them,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might 
glide  through  a  whole  life  among  them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  nun- 
ners  may  be  the  best  calculated  for  happiness  to  a  people  in  their  situation,  but  I, 
am  convinced  they  fall  far  short  of  effecting  a  happiness  so  temperate,  so  uoifonn, 
and  so  lasting,  as  is  generally  enjoyed  with  us.  The  domestic  bonds  here  ire 
absolutely  done  away,  and  where  can  their  compensation  be  found  ?  Perhaps  thej 
may  catch  some  moments  of  transport  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tranquil  joy 
we  experience,  but  they  are  separated  by  long  intervals,  during  which  til  the 
passions  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  Yet,  fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of 
happiness  arc,  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  furnish  the  most  effectual  abstraction 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  hardness  of  their  government  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  so  good  a  people,  with  so  good  a  King,  so  well-disposed  rulers  in 
general,  so  genial  a  climate,  so  fertile  a  soil,  should  be  rendered  so  ineffectual  for 
producing  human  happiness  by  one  single  curse — that  of  a  bad  form  of  goTcm- 
ment  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  spite  of  the  mildness  of  their  governors,  the  people  are 
ground  to  powder  by  the  vices  of  the  form  of  government.  Of  twenty  millions  of 
people  supposed  to  be  in  France,  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  nineteen  millions  more 
wretched,  more  accursed,  in  every  circumstance  of  human  existence,  than  the  most 
conspicuously  wretched  individual  of  the  whole  United  States.  I  beg  your  pardoo 
for  getting  into  politics.  I  will  add  only  one  sentiment  more  of  that  character,  that 
is,  nourish  peace  with  their  persons,  but  war  against  their  manners.  Every  step  we 
take  towards  the  adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step  to  perfect  misery.** 

To  the  Baron  De  Geismer,  September  6th : 

"  I  am  now  of  an  age  which  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  new  man- 
ners and  new  modes  of  living :  and  I  am  savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the 

'  The  excellent  lady  under  whose  care  Martha  Jeffsrson  had  been  during  her  stav  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  the  mother  of  Hore  Browse  Trist,  Eeaulre,  who  was  sent,  after 
wards,  by  President  Jefferson  as  first  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  died 
of  yellow  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Hore  Browse  Trist  was  the  fiather  of  Kichoiai 
P.  Trist,  who  married  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  JeHterson. 
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wilds,  and  the  independence  of  Monticello,  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gaj 
cipital.  I  shall  therefore,  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with  new  attach- 
ments, and  with  exaggerated  esteem  for  its  advantages ;  for  though  there  is  less 
vetlth  there,  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease,  and  less  misery/* 

To  M.  Bellini,'  September  30th : 

**  Behold  me  at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Europe  I  It  is  not  necessary  for 
jour  information,  that  I  should  enter  into  details  concerning  it.  But  you  are, 
perfaap6,'curiou8  to  know  how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the  mountains 
of  America.  Not  advantageously,  I  assure  you.  I  find  the  general  fate  of 
homioity  here,  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire's  observation,  offers  itself 
perpetually,  that  every  man  herd  must  be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil.  It  is 
t  troe  picture  of  that  country  to  which  they  say  we  shall  pass  hereafter,  and  where 
we  are  to  see  God  and  his  angels  in  splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
trnder  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  thus  suffering  under 
physical  and  moral  oppression,  I  have  endeavored  to  examine  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  the  great,  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the  circumstances  in  their 
sitTution,  which  dazzle  the  bulk  of  spectators,  and,  especially,  to  compare  it  with 
that  degree  of  happiness  which  is  enjoyed  in  America,  by  every  class  of  people. 
Intrigoes  of  love  occupy  the  younger,  and  those  of  ambition,  the  elder  part  of  the 
great  Conjugal  love  having  no  existence  among  them,  domestic  happiness,  of 
which  that  is  the  basis,  is  utterly  unknown.  In  lieu  of  tliis,  are  substituted  pursuits 
which  nourish  and  invigorate  all  our  bad  passions,  and  which  offer  only  momenta 
of  ecstasy,  amidst  days  and  months  of  restlessness  and  torment.  Much,  very  much 
inferior,  this,  to  the  tranquil,  permanent  felicity  with  which  domestis  society  in 
America  blesses  most  of  its  inhabitants;  leaving  them  to  follow  steadily  those 
porsoits  which  health  and  reason  approve,  and  rendering  truly  delicious  the  inter- 
vals of  those  pursuits. 

**  In  science,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  two  centuries  behind  ours ;  their  literati, 
Half  a  dozen  years  before  us.  Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in  that 
time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and  communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in 
knowledge.  Is  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our  being  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  that  swarm  of  nonsensical  publications,  which  issues  daily  from  a  thousand 
presses,  and  perishes  almost  in  issuing?  With  respect  to  what  are  termed  polite 
manners,  without  sacrificing  too  much  the  sincerity  of  language,  I  would  wish  my 
coontrymen  to  adopt  just  so  much  of  European  politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  make 
all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really  render  European  manners  amiable, 
and  relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes  to  which  rudeness  often  subjects 
it  Here,  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  his  life  without  encountering  a  single 
rudeness.  In  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  are  far  before  us,  because,  with  good 
tute  they  unite  temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the  most  sociable  meals  by 
transforming  themselves  into  brutes.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk  in 
France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how 
raiKh  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music,  I  should  want  words. 
It  is  in  these  arts  they  shine.  The  last  of  them,  particularly,  is  an  enjoyment,  the 
^privation  of  which,  with  us,  cannot  be  calculated.    I  am  almost  ready  to  say,  it 

-  A  Florentine  gentleman,  who  was  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  William  and 
Vary  College. 
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is  the  only  thing  which  from  my  heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  Ae 
authority  of  the  Decalogue,  I  do  covet.  But  I  am  running  on  in  an  estunate  of 
things  infinitely  better  known  to  you  than  to  me,  and  which  will  only  serve  to 
convince  you,  that  I  have  brought  with  me  all  the  prejudices  of  country,  htlMt, 
and  age/* 

To  a  young  Virginia  friend,  J.  Bannister,  Jr.,  who  had  con- 
sulted him  in  regard  to  the  best  European  institution  for  the 
completion  of  an  education,  Mr.  Jeiferson  wrote  (October  15th) 
a  reply,  which  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  his 
countrymen.  After  mentioning  the  relative  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent universities,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  utility  (to  Ameri- 
cans) of  going  to  Europe  at  all  for  an  education  : 

"  Let  us  view  the  disadvantages  of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe.  To  enumcrite 
them  all,  would  require  a  volume.  I  will  select  a  few.  If  he  goes  to  England,  be 
learns  drinking,  horse-racing,  and  boxing.  These  are  the  peculiarities  of  EngBA 
education.  The  following  circumstances  are  common  to  education  in  that,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  He  acquires  a-  fondness  for  European  lumrr  tnd 
dissipation,  and  a  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  country ;  he  is  fasdnited 
with  the  privileges  of  the  European  aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorrence,  the 
lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  with  the  rich,  in  his  own  country;  be 
contracts  a  partiality  for  aristocracy  or  monarchy ;  he  forms  foreign  friendahipB 
which  will  never  be  useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  season  of  life  for  forming,  in  bis 
own  country,  those  friendships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  faithful  and 
permanent ;  he  is  led  by  the  strongest  of  all  the  human  passions,  into  a  spirit  for 
female  intrigue,  destructive  of  his  own  and  others*  happiness,  or  a  pasdon  for 
whores,  destructive  of  his  health,  and,  in  both  cases,  learns  to  consider  fideKtj  to 
the  marriage  bed  as  an  ungentlemanly  practice,  and  inconsistent  with  happmes; 
he  recollects  the  voluptuary  dress  and  arts  of  the  European  women,  and  pities  and 
despises  the  chaste  affections  and  simplicity  of  those  of  his  own  country;  be 
retains  through  life,  a  fond  recollection,  and  a  hankering  after  those  places,  wbidi 
were  the  scenes  of  his  first  pleasures  and  of  his  first  connections ;  he  returns  to  bis 
own  country,  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  practices  of  domestic  econooy, 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  speaking  and  writing  his  native  tongue  us  a 
foreigner,  and  therefore  unqualified  to  obtain  those  distinctions,  which  eloquence 
of  the  pen  and  tongue  ensures  iu  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to  you,  that 
what  is  called  style  in  writing  and  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life,  while  tbe 
imagination  is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permanent.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's  writing  or  speaking  his  native  tongue  with 
elegance,  who  passed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  out  of  the  country 
where  it  was  spoken.  Thus,  no  instance  exists  of  a  person^s  writing  two  languages 
perfectly.  That  will  always  appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which  was  mo«* 
familiar  to  him  in  his  youth.  It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  an  American  coming  t-> 
Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowledge,  in  his  morals,  in  his  health,  in  bi» 
habits,  and  in  his  happiness.  I  had  entertained  only  doubts  on  this  head  before  I 
came  to  Europe :  what  I  see  and  hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  more  than  I  bad 
even  suspected.  Cast  your  eye  over  America :  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning, 
of  most  eloquence,   most  beloved  by  their  countrymen,  and  most  trusted  asd 
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promoted  by  them  ?  They  are  those  who  have  been  educated  among  them,  and 
whose  manners,  morals,  and  habits,  are  perfectly  homogeneous  with  those  of  the 
country. 

**Did  you  expect,  by  so  short  a  question,  to  draw  such  a  sermon  on  yourself? 
I  dare  say  you  did  not.  But  the  consequences  of  foreign  education  are  alarming 
to  mc,  as  an  American.  I  sin,  therefore,  through  zeal,  wheneyer  I  e^ter  on  the 
subject.    You  are  sufficiently  American  to  pardon  me  for  it.*' 

The  following  letter  on  a  different  class  of  topics,  was 
addressed  to  a  favorite  nephew,  Peter  Carr — the  oldest  of  that 
family  of  children  of  this  name,  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
brought  up  as  members  of  his  own  household.  It  is  long,  but 
he  who  is  anxious  to  study  closely  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  writer,  would  not  excuse  the  omission  of  a  word  of  it. 

Pabib,  AuifuM,  19, 1785. 
DlAB  Pbter  : 

I  received,  by  Mr.  Mazzei,  your  letter  of  April  the  20th.  I  am  much* 
mortified  to  hear  that  you  have  lost  so  much  time ;  and  that,  when  you  arrived  in 
Williamsburg,  you  were  not  at  all  advanced  from  what  you  were  when  you  left 
Monticello.  Time  now  begins  to  be  precious  to  you.  Every  day  you  lose  will 
retard  a  day  your  entrance  on  that  public  stage  whereon  you  may  begin  to  be 
useful  to  yourself.  However,  the  way  to  repair  the  loss  is  to  improve  the  future 
time.  I  trust,  that  with  your  dispositions,  even  the  acquisition  of  science  is  a 
pleaang  employment.  I  can  assure  you,  that  the  possession  of  it  is,  what  (next  to 
an  honest  heart)  will  above  all  things  render  you  dear  to  your  friends,  and  give  you 
fame  and  promotion  in  your  own  country.  When  your  mind  shall  be  well  improved 
with  science,  nothing  will  be  necessary  to  place  you  in  the  highest  points  of  view, 
but  to  pursue  the  interests  of  your  country,  the  interesta  of  your  friends,  and  your 
own  interests  alBO,  with  the  purest  integrity,  the  most  chaste  honor.  The  defect  of 
these  virtues  can  never  be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of  body  and 
mind.  Make  these  your  first  object.  Give  up  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up 
science,  give  the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than  do  an  immoral  act. 
And  never  suppose,  that  in  any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  it  is 
best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable  thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you. 
Whenever  you  are  to  do  a  thing,  though  it  can  never  be  known  but  to  yourself,  ask 
yourself  how  you  would  act  were  all  the  world  looking  at  you,  and  act  accordingly. 
Encourage  all  your  virtuous  dispositions,  and  exercise  them  whenever  an  opportu- 
nity arises ;  being  assured  that  they  will  g^in  strength  by  exercise,  as  a  limb  of  the 
body  does,  and  that  exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the  practice  of  the 
purest  virtue,  you  may  be  assured  you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  comforts  in 
every  moment  of  life,  and  in  the  moment  of  death.  If  ever  you  find  yourself 
environed  with  difficulties  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of  which  you  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that  will  extri- 
cate you  the  best  out  of  the  worst  situations.  Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you 
take  one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth,  justice,  and  plain  dealing, 
and  never  fear  their  leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  easiest  manner  possi- 
ble. The  knot  which  you  thought  a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you 
Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition,  that  a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from 
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a  difficultj  by  intrigue,  bj  chicanery,  by  disaimulation,  by  trimming,  by  tn  mitralh, 
by  an  injustice.  This  increases  the  difficulties  tenfold ;  and  those  who  pnrsoe 
these  methods,  get  themselves  so  inrolTed  at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  way  but 
their  infamy  becomes  more  exposed.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  set  a  re6olati<m, 
not  to  be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There  is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitifU, 
BO  contemptible ;  and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once,  finds  it  much  easier 
to  do  it  a  second  and  third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual ;,  he  tells  Hes 
without  attending  to  it,  and  truths  without  the  world^s  belicTing  him.  This  hke- 
hood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the  heart,  and  in  time  deprares  aU  its  good 
dispositions. 

An  honest  heart  being  the  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head  is  the  second.    It  is 
time  for  you  now  to  begin  to  be  choice  in  your  reading ;  to  begin  to  pvsoe  t 
regular  course  in  it ;  and  not  to  sufier  yourself  to  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left  by 
reading  any  thing  out  of  that  course.    I  have  long  ago  digested  a  plan  for  yoa, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  you  will  be  placed.    This  I  will  detail  to  yoi, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  advance.    For  the  present,  I  advise  you  to  begin  a  coone 
of  ancient  history,  reading  every  thing  in  the  original  and  not  in  translations.   First 
read  Goldsmith^s  history  of  Greece.    This  will  give  you  a  digested  view  oi  that  fidi 
Then  take  up  ancient  history  in  the  detail,  reading  the  following  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophontis  Hellenica,  Xenopbontis  Ana- 
basis, Arrian,  Quintus  Curtius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Justin.    This  shall  form  the  txA 
stage  of  your  historical  reading,  and  is  all  I  need  mention  to  yon  now.    The  next 
will  be  of  Roman  history.*    From  that,  we  will  come  down  to  modem  history.    In 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  you  have  read  or  will  read  at  school,  Virgil,  Terenoe, 
Horace,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Homer,  Euripides,  Sophocles.    Read  also  Milton^ 
Paradise  Lost,  Shakspeare,  Ossian,  Pope^s  and  Swift's  works,  in  order  to  form  voir 
style  in  your  own  language.    In  morality,  read  Epictetus,  Xenophontis  Memorab^ 
Plato's  Socratic  dialogues,  Cicero's  philosophies,  Antoninus,  and  Senecm.    In  or^ 
to  assure  a  certain  progress  in  this  reading,  consider  what  hours  yon  have  free  from 
the  school  and  the  exercises  of  the  school.    Give  about  two  of  them,  every  day,  to 
exercise ;  for  health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.    A  strong  body  makes  tb« 
mind  strong.    As  to  the  species  of  exercise,  I  advise  the  gun.    While  this  gives  a 
moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it  gives  boldness,  enterprise  and  independence  to 
the  mind.    Games  played  with  the  ball,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  too  rit^eat 
for  the  body,  and  stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.    Let  your  gun,  therefore,  be  the 
constant  companion  of  your  walks.    Never  think  of  taking  a  book  with  you.    The 
object  of  walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.    You  should,  therefore,  not  permit  youneif 
even  to  think  while  you  walk ;  but  divert  your  attention  by  the  objects  sarroundiag 
you.    Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise.    Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very  far. 
The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  having  subdued  the  horse  to  the  uses  of  mas ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have  gained,  by  the  use  of  thia 
animal.    No  one  has  occasioned  so  much,  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  body.    Am 
Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled  white 
does  on  his  horse ;  and  he  will  tire  the  best  horses.    There  is  no  habit  you  win 
value  so  much  as  that  of  walking  far  without  fatigue.     I  would  advise  yon  to  take 
your  exercise  in  the  afternoon :  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exercise,  for  cer> 
tainly  it  is  not,  but  because  it  is  the  best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies ;  and  bat»l 
will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it  nearly  as  useful  as  if  joa  gave  to  thai 
the  more  precious  hours  of  the  day.    A  little  walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  monung, 

^  livj,  Sallust,  CsBsar,  Cicero's  epistles,  Suetonius.  Tacitoa.  Qibbon. 
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vben  70a  fint  riae,  b  adTisable  also.  It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  good 
effects  in  the  animal  economy.  Rise  at  a  fixed  and  an  early  hour,  and  go  to  bed  at 
a  fixed  and  early  hour  also.  Sitting  up  late  at  night  is  injurious  to  the  health,  and 
not  useful  to  the  mind.  Having  ascribed  proper  hours  to  exercise,  divide  what 
remain  (I  mean  of  your  vacant  hours)  into  three  portions.  Give  the  principal  to 
Hl^ry,  the  other  two,  which  should  be  shorter,  to  Philosophy  and  Poetry.  Write 
to  me  once  every  month  or  two,  and  let  me  know  the  progress  you  make.  Tell  me 
io  what  manner  you  employ  every  hour  in  the  day.  The  plan  I  have  proposed  for 
yoa  is  adapted  to  your  present  situation  only.  When  that  is  changed,  I  shall  pro- 
pose a  corresponding  change  of  plan.  I  have  ordered  the  following  books  to  be 
sent  to  you  from  London,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Madison :  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon^s  Hellenics,  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  C!cero*s  works,  Baretti^s  Spanish 
and  English  Dictionary,  Martinis  Philosophical  Grammar,  and  Martinis  Philosophia 
Britannica.  I  will  send  you  the  following  from  hence :  Beyzout^s  Mathematics,  'De 
Laltnde's  Astronomy,  Muschenbroek^s  Physics,  Quintus  Curtius,  Justin,  a  Spanish 
Grammar,  and  some  Spanish  books.  Tou  will  observe  that  Martin,  Beyzout,  De 
Lalande,  and  Muschenbroek,  are  not  in  the  preceding  pUin.  They  are  not  to  be 
opened  till  you  go  to  the  University.  You  are  now,  I  expect,  learning  French. 
You  must  push  this ;  because  the  books  which  will  be  put  into  your  hands  when 
jou  advance  into  Mathematics,  Natural  philosophy,  Natural  history,  etc.,  will  be 
mostly  French,  these  sciences  being  better  treated  by  the  French  than  the  English 
writers.  Our  future  connection  with  Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  the 
modem  languages,  after  the  French.  When  you  become  a  public  roan,  you  may 
hare  occasion  for  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  your  possessing  that  language,  may 
giro  you  a  preference  over  other  candidates.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  for  the 
present,  but  husband  well  your  time,  cherish  your  instructors,  strive  to  make 
everybody  your  friend ;  and  be  assured  that  nothing  will  be  so  pleasing  as  yom 

SQcoess  to,  Dear  Peter, 

Yours  affectionately. 

In  the  fall,  Mr.  Jefferson  exchanged  the  house  he  had 
hitherto  occupied,  for  one  belonging  to  the  Count  de  Langeac, 
at  the  coraer  of  the  Grande  Route  des  Champs  Ely  sees  and  the 
Rue  Neuve  de  Berry,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  during  his 
farther  stay  in  France.  The  house  was  a  fine  one  even  for 
Paris,  with  a  large  court  and  outbuildings,  and  an  extensive 
garden.  He  alsO|  subsequently,  kept  rooms  in  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  on  Mount  Calvary,  to  the  unbroken  solitude  of  which 
he  could  retire  when  he  desired  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  inter- 
ruption. "Whenever  he  had  a  press  of  business,"  says  a  manu- 
script of  Martha  Jefferson,  lying  before  us,  "  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  papers  and  going  to  this  hermitage,  where 
he  sometimes  spent  a  week  or  more  till  he  had  finished  what  he 
had  in  hand."  The  author  of  Anacharsis,  and  some  other  of 
Jefferson's  talented  literary  friends,  spent  a  portion  of  their  time 
at  the  same  place.  , 

Mr.  Jefferson's  official  correspondence  of  1786  opened  with 
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a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  .Afiairs^ 
communicating  to  Congress  the  substance  of  various  oral  and 
written  communications  between  himself  and  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  concerning  the  commercial  regulations  between  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  particular  points  discussed  between 
them  have  long  since  lost  all  practical  interest,  but  we  wiD 
name  two  or  three.  The  French  Minister  made  the  commca 
complaint  that  American  trade  continued  to  centre  in  England 
and  did  not  come  to  France.  .  Jefferson  demonstrated  that  thia 
resulted  from  the  laws  of  trade — that  France  could  not  expect 
America  to  come  to  her  to  purchase,  when  she  did  not  take 
American  commodities  in  return.  He  then  showed  that  of 
various  American  exports,  such  as  rice,  indigo,  flour,  fish,  sxii 
provisions,  France  produced  her  own  supply,  except  in  the 
article  of  rice,  and  of  that  she  could  procure  a  cheaper  though 
inferior  article  in  the  Mediterranean.  America  could  not 
export  peltry  and  furs  so  long  as  the  northwestern  poets  were 
held  by  the  English;  whether  she  could  export  potash  and 
naval  stores,  was  yet  a  matter  of  experiment  There  seemed  to 
be  but  two  articles  that  she  could  send  to  France  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  profit — whale-oil  and  tobacco.  On  both  there  were 
still  very  injurious  restrictions.  Of  tobacco,  France  annually 
consumed  the  value  of  ten  million  livres,  but  instead  of  m^Ving 
it  advantageous  for  it  to  come  directly  to  her  own  ports  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  spot  with  French  merchandise,  she  now  pur- 
chased eight-tenths  of  it  in  London,  paying  the  money  for  it 
De  Yergennes's  candid  answer  to  this  last  proposition  presents 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  political  economy  of  the  day : 

**  The  CouDt  obsenred,  that  my  proposition  contained  what  was  doubtless  ase&l, 
but  that  the  King  received  on  this  article,  at  present,  the  rerenue  of  twentr-e^gkc 
millions,  which  was  so  considerable,  as  to  render  them  featful  of  tamperiDg  vkh 
it ;  that  the  collection  of  this  revenue  by  way  of  Farm,  was  of  rery  ancient  date, 
and  that  it  was  always  hazardous  to  alter  arrangements  of  long  standing,  and  of 
such  infinite  combinations  with  the  fiscal  system.** 

The  renewal  of  the  contract  with  the  Farmers-General*  being 

1  A  company  which,  on  condition  of  paying  a  stipulated  sum  annually  into  the  Tras 
Burv,  was  allowed  to  levy  enormous  taxes  on  certain  articles  and  pursuits.  Thm  ^tj 
had  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  the  impost  duties  at  Paris,  inland  tolls,  etc.  Sdhf 
asserted  tiiat  when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  finances,  that  for  the  30  mfihoiu  pan 
into  the  treasury  by  the  Farmers-General,  they  collected  150  millions !  Men  destitati  of 
all  character,  ability,  or  even  knowledge  or  business— the  basest  fovorites  of  mirtiuMP 
wnd  those  minions  of  every  shade  and  degree  who  grow  up  under  despottsm— fovnd 
places  in  this  association,  to  be  inflated  into  instant  wealth.   As  would  be  expected  tnm 
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then  ill.  progress,  the  American  Minister  earnestly  pressed  the 
idea  of  leaving  tobacco  out  of  it,  showing,  in  his  arithmetical 
w^jj  how  easily,  and  with  what  a  vast  saving  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  the  duties  on  it  might  be  collected  by  a  few  direct 
government  officials  in  half  a  dozen  ports,  to  which  the  import 
could  be  confined.  Vergennes  saw  the  force  of  this,  but  he 
could  "  make  no  promiseis."  The  clear-sighted  old  minister  was 
disinclined  by  nature  and  habit  to  "  tamper  "  with  "  arrange- 
ments of  long  standing."  The  Farmers-General  were  a  body 
which  could  not  be  induced,  by  a  ministerial  nod,  to  relinquish 
one  of  their  best  monopolies.  And  they  were  powerful  enough 
to  overthrow  a  minister  not  as  firmly  seated  as  Yergennes,  and 
to  offer  a  resistance  formidable  to  any  minister,  if  not  to  the 
government  itself.  K  Yergennes  was  willing  to  come  in  conflict 
vrith  them,  it  might  not  be  so  with  his  principal,  Calonne,  the 
Comptroller-General.  In  short,  a  thousand  difficulties  lay  in 
the  way. 

But  Vergennes  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  as  an  hon- 
est and  able  statesman,  by  favoring  Jefferson's  proposition. 
Calonne  extricated  himself  characteristically.  His  uniform 
policy  was  to  make  no  reforms,  to  cry  all  was  well,  to  keep  up 
appearances  at  all  hazards,  and  to  support  this  display  by  any 
expedients,  however  degrading  and  desperate.  How  and  where 
he  expected  this  policy  would  end,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  he  expected,  like  Louis  XV.,  that  after  him  "  would 
come  the  deluge."  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  provoke  inter- 
nal opposition  and  investigation.  He  avoided  Jefferson's  clinch- 
ing argument  that  it  would  be  immensely  profitable  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  France  (whose 
goods  would  thus  find  a  new  market)  to  exempt  tobacco  from 
the  contract  with  the  Farmers-General,  by  saying  that  the  con- 
tract had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  honorable 
retraction. 

Vergennes  had  several  times  complained  to  the  American 
Minister  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  States,  severally  and 

the  constitotioii  of  the  body,  Ihey  executed  their  power  with  inhoman  and  oftentimes  with 
mtoitoos  Beverity.  They  proceeded  against  the  country  people  for  their  salt  duties, 
uiland  tolls,  etc..  oftentimes  when  they  were  engaged  in  their  hAnrests,  distraining,  con 
i&acating  and  selling  their  property  at  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices.  Lamentation  was  met 
with  insult,  attempts  at  evasion  with  a  prison,  and  a  shadow  of  opposition  with  the  swords 
nnd  bullets  of  the  ready  soldiery.  This  was  one  of  the  enormous  grievaifcefl  in  France 
^ich  cried  to  Heaven  for  the  avenging  besom  of  the  Revolution. 
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collectirely.  In  a  formal  interview  he  now  recapitulated  his 
complaints.  He  urged  that  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
had  violated  the  United  States  treaty  with  France,  by  their 
navigation  acts ;  that  Georgia  had  done  the  same  thing  by  its 
treatment  of  the  French  heirs  of  General  Oglethorpe ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  separate  action,  arrangements  with  the 
American  States  could  not  be  suflSciently  depended  upon ;  that 
their  administration  of  civil  justice  was  so  tardy  that  French 
merchants  looked  upon  American  debts  as  desperate ;  that  the 
American  commercial  regulations  were  difficult  to  observe,  and 
"  disgusting  "  to  Frenchmen.  On  the  two  last  heads,  Jefierstm 
says  he  did  not  choose  to  "hazard  himself"  to  reply  in  French 
in  which  they  were  then  talking.  Possibly,  too  (though  he 
intimates  nothing  of  the  kind),  the  calm  temper  was  a  httle 
ruffled  I  He  therefore  prepared  a  written  answer,  which  will  be 
found  published  in  his  correspondence.*  It  is  too  long  even  for 
analysis  here.  As  a  specimen  of  terse,  calm  narration — ^unan- 
swerable argument — ^proper  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  nation 
— and  yet  an  avoidance  of  boastful  grandiloquence — ^it  will  still 
well  repay  perusal. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had,  the  preceding  year,  rather  urgently  gng- 
gested  to  General  Washington,  that  he  decline  to  accept,  as  a 
gratuity,  certain  shares  of  the  Potomac  and  James  River  Oom- 
panics,  voted  to  him  by  the  Virginia  General  Assembly.* 
General  Washington  informed  him,  in  reply,  that  he  purposed 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  foundation  of  charity  schook 
Jefferson's  answer  (Jan.  4,  1786)  is  worthy  of  notice : 

"  The  institutions  jou  propose  to  establish,  by  the  shares  in  the  Potomac  aad 
James  River  Ck>mpanies,  given  you  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  particular  objects  of 
those  institutions,  are  most  worthy.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  blU  *  far 
the  more  general  difiiifflon  of  knowledge,'  which  is  in  the  revisal,  should  be  famed, 
it  would  supersede  the  use,  and  obscure  the  existence  of  the  charity  schools  ysa 
have  thought  of.  I  suppose,  in  fact,  that  that  bill,  or  some  other  like  it^  wil  be 
passed.  I  never  saw  one  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that  was,  in  the  year 
ITT 8,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  who  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  And  it  sensed 
afterwards,  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  distress  of  our  resources  prevented  Ms 
being  carried  into  execution,  even  during  the  war.  It  is  an  axiom  in  my  mind  ^ai 
our  liberty  can  never  be  safe  but  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  and  tiat« 
too,  of  the  people  with  a  certain  degree  of  instruction.  This  it  is  the  bosinees  of 
the  State  to  effect,  and  on  a  general  plan.  Should  you  see  a  probability  of  thu;  hov- 

>  See  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  Jan.  2, 1786,  Bandolph  edition ;  not  in  Cong,  editioa. 
*  Jeflferson  to  Washington,  July  10, 1786. 
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ever,  yoa  can  nerer  be  at  a  loss  for  worthy  objects  of  this  donation.  Even  the 
remitting  that  proportion  of  the  toll,  on  all  articles  transported,  would  present 
itself  under  many  favorable  considerations,  and  it  would,  in  effect,  be  to  make  the 
Slate  do  in  a  certain  proportion,  what  they  ought  to  have  done  wholly :  for  I  think 
they  should  clear  all  the  rivers,  and  lay  them  open  and  free  to  all.  However,  you 
tit  infinitely  the  best  Judge,  how  the  most  good  may  be  effected  with  these  shares.*' 

In  the  early  part  of  1786  (Jan.  13),  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  to 
a  series  of  questions  propounded  to  him  by  M.  de  Meusnier, 
author  of  that  part  of  the  JEnct/clopedie  Methodique  included 
under  the  heads  "  Political  Economy  "  and  "  Diplomacy."  The 
questions  involved  many  important  points  in  the  history  and  the 
past  and  present  civil  systems  of  the  United  States ;  and  they 
received  elaborate  answers.  The  whole  article  on  the  "  United 
States,"  prepared  for  the  same  work,  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's corrections ;  and  it  drew  out  numerous  ones.  These  last, 
and  the  communication  to  M.  Meusnier,'  contain  statements  of 
facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional,  commercial, 
and  civil  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  separate 
States,  of  great  abstract  value  (we  doubt  whether  many  of  these 
facts  have  any  other  contemporarily  attesting  and  indisputably 
authentic  record)  and  possessing  the  additional  interest  of  dis- 
closing, in  a  strong  light,  many  of  Jefferson's  opinions,  where  he 
differed  widely  from  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries.  Our  plan 
does  not  allow  us  to  include  these  long  papers. 

A  ruinons  system  of  American  overtrading  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England,  had  followed  the  peace  of  1782.  Com- 
mercial speculation  ran  mad,  and  wide-spread  bankruptcy 
was  the  speedy  result.  The  facts  were  bad  enough  in  them- 
selves, and  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  British  press  to  brand 
the  whole  American  people  as  cheats  and  swindlers.  All 
Europe  rung  with  accounts  of  American  parvenues  living  in 
gaudy  splendor,  on  means  almost  literally  filched  from  British 
manufacturers  and  traders.  There  was  no  end  to  the  variety 
and  rancor  of  these  statements ;  and  they  engendered  a  con- 
stantly growing  animosity  in  Great  Britain,  and  scorn  and  dis 
gust  elsewhere.  France  was  perhaps  the  only  foreign  country 
where  kindly  or  even  respectful  feelings  towards  the  United 
States,  were  anything  like  generally  entertained ;  and  we  have 

>  They  are  pablished,  without  date,  in  Randolph's  edition  of  his  Correspondence 
Tol.  L  pp.  39S-i30 ;  in  the  Congress  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  2U-304. 
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already  had  a  hint  that  the  French  merchants  partook  some- 
wliat  of  the  feelings  of  the  British  ones.  But  in  England,  the 
commercial  class  was  one  of  paramount  influence — in  France,  it 
was  a  cipher. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  called  upon  to  experience 
bitter  mortifications  on  this  subject.  The  correspondence  of 
both  gives  ample  evidence  of  their  divided  indignation — ^indig- 
nation at  the  real  swindlers  in  America,  and  indignation  that 
the  folly  and  baseness  of  a  comparative  handful  of  our  populi- 
tion  (and  a  heavy  proportion  of  these  rotten  traders  were 
English)  should  thus  throw  disgrace  on  the  whole.  "We  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  expressions  of  Jefferson  on  the  snbj«!t, 
and  here  is  one,  in  a  letter  to  A.  Stewart  (January  25th) : 

^'  American  reputation,  in  Europe,  is  not  such  as  to  be  flattering  to  its  dtizos. 
Two  circumstances  are  particularly  objected  to  us ;  the  non-payment  of  our  (Mrts, 
and  the  want  of  energy  in  our  goTernment.  These  discourage  a  connection  vitb 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arise  from  the  destruction  of  ov 
credit.  I  see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  disposition  to  luxury,  and  to  tW 
change  of  those  manners  which  alone  can  preserre  republican  goTemment  Am  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  iU  effects,  bj 
giving  an  instantaneous  recoTery  to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  {«• 
chases  on  credit,  to  purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would  then  see  a  pritoi 
painted  on  everything  ho  wished,  but  had  not  ready  money  to  pay  for." 

This  was  surely  proposing  a  radical  remedy  for  the  dfe- 
easel 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  expression  (so 
far  as  we  remember)  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  including  Iwrge 
territories  within  a  republic,  and  in  regard  to  what  is  now 
termed  "  Annexation  "  doctrines. 

"  I  fear  from  an  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  of 
separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which  they  are  right),  but  also  from  tfe 
confederacy.  I  own  I  should  think  this  a  most  calamitous  event,  and  such  a  one  as 
every  good  citizen  should  set  himself  against.  Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
too  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  increase  of  votes  in  Congress  prodoee 
any  ill  eflfect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the  little  divisions  at  present  existing 
there.  Our  confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from  which  all  America,  Koitk 
and  South,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  inte- 
rest of  that  great  continent,  to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards,  Those  conntrki 
cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My  fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them  till 
our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced,  to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  pieoe. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we  are,  as  yet,  read} 
to  receive." 
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In  a  letter  to  Madison,  February  8th,  we  catch  a  slight,  low 
rumbling  of  the  coming  revolution.  Urging  a  gift  of  lands  by 
Virginia  to  Kochambeau  and  Lafayette,  Jefferson  prophetically 
says,  in  regard  to  the  latter : 

"  Nor,  am  I  sure  that  the  day  will  not  come,  when  it  might  be  an  useful  asylum 
to  him.  The  time  of  life  at  which  he  visited  America,  was  too  well  adapted  to 
receiTc  good  and  lasting  impressions,  to  permit  him  ever  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  principles  of  monarchical  goTernment ;  and  it  will  need  all  his  own  prudence, 
and  tl\ft  of  his  friends,  to  make  this  country  a  safe  residence  for  him.'* 

An  Austrian  prison  proved  Lafayette's  best  "asylum I" 
Rochambeau  escaped  about  as  narrowly.  D'Estaing  went  to 
the  guillotine.  Other  French  officers  who  served  in  America 
perished  on  the  guillotine,  in  the  dungeon,  or  in  exile.  They 
all  had  imbibed  "  impressions  "  which  unfitted  them  equally  for 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  despot,  or  the  tyranny  of  a  bloody  and 
licentious  rabble.  Some  phase  of  the  Revolution,  therefore, 
proved  fatal  to  the  life  or  the  prospects  of  nearly  all  of  them 
who  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  before  it  opened. 

John  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  described  by  Jefferson 
as  "  a  man  of  genius,  of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  courage 
and  enterprise,"  was  in  Paris  in  February,  in  the  hope  of  form- 
ing a  company  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Failing  in  this,  and  "  being  out  of  business,  and  of  a 
roaming,  restless  character,"  Jefferson  suggested  to  him  a  geogra- 
phical exploration  of  the  same  region,  making  his  journey  thither 
eastward  through  the  territories  of  Russia.  Jefferson  undertook 
to  have  the  permission  of  the  Empress  solicited,  furnished  Led- 
yard with  some  funds,  and  introduced  him  to  those  who  fur- 
nished him  with  more.  The  Empress  at  once  refused  her  per- 
mission, but  the  sanguine  traveller  pushed  on  to  St.  Petersburg, 
trusting  that  he  should  be  able  to  secure  it  by  his  personal  re- 
presentations. Catharine  II.  had  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  he 
ventured  to  proceed  without  her  approbation.  Having  tra- 
versed Europe  and  the  frozen  regions  of  Northern  Asia  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Kamtschatka,  he  was  overtaken  by  an 
arrest,  carried  back  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  and  there  set  at 
liberty,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  trusting  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  absolute  power.  Before  he  reached  London  again,  he 
underwent  sufferings  and  degradations  too  great  "to  be  dis 
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closed  "  by  one  who,  on  his  other  journeys,  has  revealed  so  much 
that  was  both  humiliating  and  distressing/ 

Towards  the  close  of  February,  Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Adams's 
Secretary  of  Legation  (and  then,  or  subsequently,  his  son-in- 
law),  arrived  in  Paris  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  pressing 
Jefferson's  immediate  attendance  in  London,  aa  a  Minister  was 
there  from  Tripoli,  authorized  to  negotiate  with  them,  and  as 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador  had  received  instructions  which 
would  probably  make  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  his  govemnjent, 
readily  attainable  were  the  negotiators  of  it  "  all  on  the  spot 
together."  "  A  third  motive  had  also  its  weight "  with  Jeffer- 
son. "He  hoped  his  attendance  there  [in  London],  and  the 
necessity  of  shortening  it,  might  be  made  use  of  to  force  a  deci- 
sive answer  from  that  [the  British]  Court."  * 

He  got  his  arrangements  made  for  his  departure  on  the  6th 
of  March,  and  before  starting  sent  another  and  a  written  adieu 
to  Martha,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

To  Martha  JiFrsRSOir. 

Ht  dbab  Martha: 

«««  •  »  «%• 

I  need  not  tell  jou  what  pleasure  it  giTes  me  to  see  jou  improTe  in  erery- 
thing  agreeable  and  useful.  The  more  jou  learn,  the  more  I  lore  you ;  and  I  rest 
the  happiness  of  my  life  on  seeing  you  beloTed  by  all  the  world,  which  yon  will  be 
sure  to  be,  if,  to  a  good  heart,  you  join  those  accomplishments  so  pecufiariy 


>  To  the  point  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  dominions,  we  have  substantially  fol- 
lowed Jefferson's  statements  in  his  Memoir,  except  that  he  there  makes  no  mentioo  of 
aidinjyr  Ledvard  in  the  way  of  funds.  Jefferson's  pocket  account-book  shows  that  he  dtf  to 
lid  him.  And  we  find  the  following  curious  entnes :  *' February  20th.  Received  of  M.dt 
lAfayette  to  be  paid  to  Ledyard,  on  account  of  Emprtu  of  Riutia^  600  fk^incs.*'  **Feb. 
21.  Paid  Ledyard,  as  above,  600  francs."  The  only  explanation  we  can  offer  of  thii, 
U,  that  Lafayette  may  have  advanced  the  money,  on  some  understanding  with  the  But- 
dian  Ambassador,  M.  de  S^moulin,  or,  more  likely  still,  with  the  Empress's  special  cor 
respondent,  Baron  Grimm.  Neither  of  these  seems  to  have  anticipatea  a  refusal  tiom  the 
En^>ress ;  and  from  the  wording  of  the  above  entry  (worded,  too,  by  the,  in  bosiaaf 
matters,  mathematically  exact  Jefferson),  we  cannot  help  partly  coigecturing  that  tkey 
anticipated  she  would  give  something  besides  her  consent. 

A  Life  of  Ledyard,  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  lying  before  us,  states  that  he  actually  bad  a 
pass  from  the  Empress,  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  as  were  Jefferson's  declaratloDa  of 
the  same  kind,  contained  in  his  Notes  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Lewis.  These  he  correct!, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  his  Memoir. 

The  stories  narrated  of  poor  Ledyard's  simplicity  and  darinfnesa,  sound  fabuloim 
On  this  trip  just  spoken  of  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  reached  Stockholm  when  the  Bsltio 
opposite  there  was  not  yet  f^e  enough  from  ice  to  be  navigable,  and  accordingly,  witk 
cnaracteristic  precipitation,  he  immediately  set  about  going  on  foot  round  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  the  Arctic  winter  yet  reigoed— and 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  to  attain  what  a  few  weeks*  delay  would  enable 
him  to  attain  by  passing  considerably  less  than  one  hundred  miles  by  water,  in  a  skip  I 
He  was  seven  weeks  on  his  journey,  and  thus,  doubtless,  lost  as  much  in  time,  as  he  did 
(n  distance ! 

«  Letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  12, 1786. 
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plea^og  in  your  sex.    Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  lose  no  roomei  l  in  improving  your 
head,  aor  any  opportunity  of  exercising  your  heart  in  beneToIence. 

Tours  affectionately. 

He  reached  London  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  Tripolitan 
Minister  asked  the  modest  sum  of  thirty  thousand  guineas  for  a 
peace  with  his  particular  Court,  and  as  much  more  for  Tunis, 
for  which  he  also  claimed  authority  to  act.  "  Calculating  on 
this  scale,"  said  Jefferson,  "  Morocco  should  ask  sixty  thousand, 
and  Algiers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand."  The  Ameri- 
can Ministers,  authorized  to  offer  no  approach  to  such  sums, 
spun  out  the  negotiation,  merely  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation. 

With  Portugal  a  treaty  was  promptly  concluded,  but  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  ground 
breadstuffs  into  that  country,  which  its  minister  believed  would 
lead  lus  government  to  reject  the  treaty ;  and  so  it  resulted. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  agreed  on  a  summary  form  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty  to  be  offered  to  England.  It  proposed  "  an  exchange 
of  citizenship  for  our  citizens,  our  ships,  and  our  productions 
generally,  except  as  to  office."  *  Jefferson  thus  described  the 
reception  of  himself  and  colleague  by  the  Court,  and  of  their 
proposed  treaty  by  the  Ministry : 

"  On  my  presentation,  as  usual,  to  the  King  and  Queen,  at  their  levies,  it  was 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  ungracious,  than  their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
mjselfl  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  ulcerations  of  mind  in  that  quarter  left  nothing 
to  be  expected  on  the  subject  of  my  attendance ;  and,  on  the  first  conference  with 
the  Marquis  of  Gaermarthen,  the  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  distance  and  dis- 
inclination which  he  betrayed  in  his  conrersation,  the  ragueness  and  erasions  of 
his  answers  to  us,  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  their  aversion  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  us.  We  delivered  him,  however,  our  Projet^  Mr.  Adams  not  despairing  as 
much  as  I  did,  of  its  effect  We  afterwards,  by  one  or  more  notes,  requested  his 
appointment  of  an  interview  and  conference,  which,  without  directly  declining,  he 
evaded,  by  pretences  of  other  pressing  occupations  for  the  moment.  After  staying 
there  seven  weeks,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  eipiratlon  of  our  commission,  I 
informed  the  minister,  by  note,  that  my  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to  that 
place,  and  that  I  should,  with  pleasure,  be  the  bearer  of  any  commands  to  his 
ambassador  there.  He  answered,  that  he  had  none,  and  wishing  me  a  pleasant 
journey,  I  left  London  the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  80th  of  April.*' 

Neither  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  nor  his  diplomatic  letters,  we  be- 
lieve, give  any  particulars  of  this  presentation  scene.*     His 

'  Memoir. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Adams's  Life,  by  his  grandson,  has  been  pnbUsbed  : 
AQd  in  it  (p.  420)  we  find  the  following : 
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usual  accounts  of  bis  interviews  with  the  King  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  AflEairs,  are  somewhat  differently  colored.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  exhibiting  quite  sufficient  personal  courtesy ;  and 
George  III.  became,  in  the  remembrances  of  after  years,  a  very 
amiable  and  good  sort  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  hb  eyes.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Jefferson  received  a  ''  colder 
shoulder"  than  Mr.  Adams,  from  Royalty — or  else  that  he 
looked  through  jaundiced  eyes.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
differed  at  the  time  in  any  important  view  of  the  case.  In 
the  joint  dispatch  home  on  the  above  occasion,  signed  by  botit 
and  probably  written  by  Mr.  Adams,  they  speak  of  claases  that 
ought  to  be  added  to  their projet  of  a  treaty,  "if  there  was  the 
smallest  symptom  of  an  intimation  [on  the  part  of  Great  Britain] 
to  treat  at  all."    And  the  dispatch  proceeds : 

"  But  there  is  not.  There  is  no  party  nor  individual  here  in  faTor  of  m  treatr, 
but  upon  the  principle  that  the  United  States  will  retaliate,  if  there  is  not  one.  1£ 
agree  that  if  America  will  suffer  England  to  pocket  all  her  naTigation,  E&gltAd 
would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  herself  of  the  advantage." ' 

*'  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  soon  joined  Mr.  Adams  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  earrj^ 
out,  in  the  case  of  the  British  government,  the  powers  vested  in  the  commfaaicB  to 
negotiate  commercial  treaties,  has  left  his  testimony  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  u. 
court.  The  King  turned  his  back  upon  the  American  Commissioners,  a  hint  wbidi,  9t 
course,  was  not  Tost  upon  the  circle  of  his  subjects  in  attendance." 

(^Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  U.  S.  nom  1783  to  1789,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

,  sit 

as  we  ever  understood  him  to  be  in  America,  ^e  is  also  as  obstmaU  ... 
apUature  in  kia  ownwiU  and  tooy,  without  wfUeh  he  would  be  mtsertMe,  which  seems  to  be 
the  true  principle  upon  which  he  has  always  chosen  and  rejected  ministers.  JSe  kmt  m 
haMttial  contempt  qfpatrioie  andpatrtotuniy  at  least  for  what  are  called  in  this  cooitfiry  bv 
those  names,  and  takes  a  delight  in  mortiiying  all  who  have  any  reputation  for  sBcfe 
qualities,  and  in  supporting  those  who  have  a  counter  character.  Upon  th^  pnneiaie 
only  can  I  account  for  the  number  of  Tories  which  were  forced  into  the  admhuatratHt 
of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  the  inunodenle 
attachment  to  American  ref^ees  which  has  appeared  in  all  of  them." — J>^,  t^arr^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  468. 

**  Lord  Caermarthen  is  rich  and  of  high  rank,  very  civil  and  obliging,  but  is  not  eneiiii^ 
of  a  man  of  business  to  have  influence  in  the  Cabinet,  or  to  project  or  conduct  anjthiii^ 
—76.  p.  471. 

*''  I  am  like  to  be  as  insignificant  here  as  yon  can  imagine.  I  shall  be  treated  ms  I  kcrt 
been,  with  all  the  civility  that  is  shown  to  other  foreign  Ministers,  but  shall  do  noQ^mg : 
I  shall  not  even  be  answered,  at  least  this  is  my  opinion." — lb,  p.  474. 

*'  If  the  ministry  really  are  desirous  of  an  eqmtable  settlement,  I  am  well  pers^idei 
they  cannot  yet  carry  it  in  Parliament ;  so  I  hope  the  States  will  persevere  in  ttteir  ovb 
measures,  and  that  even  all  the  Southern  States  will  at  least  lay  neavy  duties  QfKW  tbe 
tonnaffe  of  such  nations  as  have  not  treaties  with  us."    (Jan.  4, 1786.)— 7&.  p.  4t7. 

**  This  nation  would  now  crouch  to  France  for  the  sake  of  being  insolent  to  oa." 
(Jan.  21.)— 76.  p.  480. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Adams's  Diary,  during  Mr.  Jeflferson*s  stay  in  Knglaiw^ : 

^'  April  30tA,  T^uraciay.— Presented  Mr.  HamUton  to  the  Queen  at  the  draiHn^-TooBL 
Dined  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  Count  Woronzow  and  his  gentleman  and  chaplain,  M.  Soderai, 
the  Venetian  Minister,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Colonel  Smith,  and  my  fkmflv.  West 
at  nine  o'clock  to  the  French  Ambassador's  ball,  where  were  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, chiefly  ladies.  Here  I  met  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo  wne  and  the  Earl  of  Harcoort.  Tmm 
two  noblemen  ventured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me,  so  did  Sir  Qeorge  Toong. 
there  is  an  awkward  timidity  in  general.   These  people  cannot  look  me  in  the  fisce ; 


Mr.  Adams  wrote  Mr.  Jay,  December  15,  1785  : 

**  So  much  of  his  [the  King's]  time  is,  and  has  been  consumed  in  this  [amaU  ta]k]» 
that  he  is  in  all  the  great  afikirs  of  society  and  ^vemment  as  weak,  as  for  as  I  can  jo^ 
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Mr.  Jeffer8on'8  general  impressions  of  physical  England 
were  thus  summed  up  in  a  letter  written  after  his  return  to 
France  (May  4th)5  to  his  early  friend  Page : 

**"  I  returned  bat  three  or  four  days  ago,  from  a  two  months*  trip  to  England.  I 
traTersed  that  country  much,  and  own,  both  town  and  country  fell  short  of  my 
expectations.  Comparing  it  with  this,  I  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of  barrens, 
m  aoil,  in  other  parts,  not  naturally  so  good  as  this,  not  better  cultiyated,  but  better 
manured,  and  therefore  more  productiye.  This  proceeds  from  the  practice  of  long 
le'^ses  there,  and  short  ones  here.  The  laboring  people  here  are  poorer  than  in 
England.  They  pay  about  one  half  their  produce  in  rent ;  the  English,  in  general, 
aboat  a  third.  The  gardening  in  that  country  is  the  article  in  which  it  surpasses 
aU  the  earth.  I  mean  their  pleasure  gardening.  This,  indeed,  went  far  beyond  my 
idefta.  The  city  of  London,  though  handsomer  than  Paris,  is  not  so  handsome  as 
Philadelphia.  Their  architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style  I  ever  saw,  not 
meaning  to  except  America,  where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is  worse 
than  in  any  other  port  of  America  which  I  have  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  in  Lon- 
don are  carried  to  a  wonderful  perfection.*' 

And  he  energetically  added,  on  another  subject : 


to  eonscious  guilt  and  shame  in  their  countenances  when  they  look  at  me.   They  feel  thut 
they  have  behaved  ill,  and  that  I  am  sensible  of  iV*—Life  and  Worki^  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

The  particular  motive  assigned  for  the  inability  of  the  English  people  to  look  Mr.  John 
Adams  ^^  in  the  face  "—that  they  felt  that  they  had  behaved  ill,  and  that  '*  Ac  was  sensible 
of  it,"  is  delicioosly  and  most  laughably  characteristic  of  the  writer.  But  it  shows  pretty 
plainly  whether  Jefferson  was  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  and  the  feeling 
towards  America,  when  he  visited  England. 

It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  George  the  Third  to  omit  Mr.  Adams's  picture  of  his  per- 
sonal virtues  and  accompliakmtnU  ! 

**  The  King,  I  really  think,  is  the  most  accomplished  courtier  in  his  dominions ;  with 
an  the  affikbility  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  has  all  the  domestic  virtues  of  Charles  Uie 
First ! !"— D^.  Corr.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

That  George  HI.  possessed  some  of  the  leading  domestic  virtues,  there  is  no 
donbt.  His  palace  was  not  a  bagnio— and  he  was  generally  respectable  in  his  private 
character.  His  deportment  towards  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was,  however,  harsh 
and  ii^udicioos.  He  was  everywhere,  whert  he  encountered  the  $lighUst  opposition^  to  the 
last  degree  arbitrary  and  stubborn.  The  American  War  was  prolonged  for  years  to 
gratify  his  doll,  sullen  obstinacy.  If  it  is  necessary  to  apotheosize  a  king,  because,  as 
Sir  back  as  the  eighteenth  century,  he  respected  the  decencies  of  private  life,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  objections !  We  are  willing  that  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  ungraceful 
men  in  mind  and  person  in  his  dominions — as  plain  as  his  Hanoverian  predecessors,  who 
were  the  laughing-stocks  of  old  Jacobite  songs— should  be  compared  with  the  two  most 
accomplished  princes  of  the  Stuart  race,  though  probably  the  latter  would  have  thought 
their  dethronement  by  the  **wee,  wee  German  Lairdies,^'  bad  enough!  We  should  not 
hare  objected  if  Mr.  Adams's  prurient  fancy  had  clothed  Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
bnr^-Strelitz  (also  indisputablv  correct  and  decorous  in  personal  character)  with  the 
graces  of  a  Marv  of  Modena,  if  not  of  a  Mary  of  Scotland !  Mr.  Adams,  with  his  sturdy 
paritaniam  of  character,  and  his  bitter  and  open  dielike  qf  France,  was  rather  a  favorite, 
we  think,  with  the  royal  pair— and  it  is  hard  to  resist  Any  approach  to  graciousness  trom 
snch  quarters  I  But  if  Mr.  Adams  found,  in  his  Brunswick  Apollo,  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
wiUing  to  crouch  even  to  Prance,  ^^for  the  aaU  of  being  insolent  to  t«"— himself  always 
heading  the  most  violent  anti- American  party— we  submit  that  it  is  rather  hard  to  hold 
another  American  minister,  on  whom  never  shone  the  **  grace"  of  the  royal  face,  guilty 
of  prejudice,  personal  hostility  to  England,  and  bitter  malevolence  towards  kings  io 
genenU,  and  George  IH.  in  particular,  for  averring  no  more  than  Mr.  Adams  himself 
repeatedly  did ! 

^Since  writing  the  preceding,  it  would  appear,  however  (see  last  note),  that  Mr 
Adams  did  Join  in  this  particular  statement  of  Jeflbrson— that  their  common  reception 
was  MS  *' ungracious"  as  possible.] 
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"  But  of  these  I  need  not  speak,  because,  of  them  my  countrymen  have  unfcw^ 
tunately  too  many  samples  before  their  eyes.  I  consider  the  extrayagance  whi(i 
has  seized  them,  as  a  more  baneful  evil  than  Toryism  was  during  the  war.  It  is  the 
more  so,  as  the  example  is  set  by  the  best  and  most  amiable  characters  among  m 
Would  a  missionary  appear,  who  would  make  frugality  the  basis  of  his  reUgioia 
system,  and  go  through  the  land,  preaching  it  up  as  the  only  road  to  salTitioo,  I 
would  join  his  school,  though  not  generally  disposed  to  seek  my  religion  out  of  the 
dictates  of  my  own  reason,  and  feelings  of  my  own  heart.  These  things  hare  bea 
more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  by  what  I  hare  heard  and  seen  in  Engbni 
That  nation  hate  us,  their  ministers  hate  us,  and  their  King,  more  than  all  other 
men.  They  have  the  impudence  to  avow  this,  though  they  acknowledge  our  tnde 
important  to  them.  But  they  think,  we  cannot  prevent  our  countrymen  from  bring- 
ing that  into  their  laps.  A  conviction  of  this  determines  them  to  make  no  tenasof 
commerce  with  us.  They  say,  they  will  pocket  our  carrying  trade  as  well  as  tiar 
own.  Our  overtures  of  commercial  arrangements  have  been  treated  with  a  deriaoa, 
which  shows  their  firm  persuasion,  that  we  shall  never  unite  to  suppress  their  com- 
merce, or  even  to  impede  it  I  think  their  hostility  towards  us  is  much  more  de^j 
rooted  at  present,  than  during  the  war.** 

These  views  of  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain  towards  America, 
are  repeated  to  Eichard  H.  Lee,  and  a  number  of  other  co^ 
respondents. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Jefferson  visited  such  of  ite 
classic  localities  as  were  most  accessible,  and  also  its  most 
celebrated  country  seats  and  gardens.  Mr.  Adams  generally 
accompanied  him,  and  sometimes  Colonel  Smith.  He  kept  a 
brief  journal — principally  confined,  however,  to  gardens,  and  to 
those  described  in  Whateley's  work  on  gardening.  He  says  his 
"  inquiries  were  directed  chiefly  to  such  practical  things  ffi 
might  enable  him  to  estimate  the  expense  of  making  and  main- 
taining a  garden  in  that  style."  *  He  mentions  Chiswick, 
Hampton  Court,  Twickenham,  Esher  Place,  Claremont,  Payns- 
hill,  Woburn,  Caversham,  Wotton,  Stowe,  Leasowes,  Hagley, 
Blenheim,  Enfield  Chase,  Moor  Park,  and  Kew. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  his  comments  are  usually  "  practi- 
cal "  enough  !  He  speaks  often,  it  is  true,  of  the  beautiful,  the 
merely  beautiful,  and  his  taste,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fonnd 
sufficiently  correct.  His  language  is  graceful.  But  he  looked, 
even  at  the  beautiful,  with  a  sort  of  "arithmetical"  eye. 
Beauty,  with  him,  was  a  utility,  and  he  therefore  sought  it. 
But  he  apparently  kindled  into  no  fine  imaginings  as  he  gazed 
on  it.    He  measured  its  height  and  depths — duly  estimated  its 

1  This  whole  paper  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  comm^iclof 
At  vol.  ix.  p.  867. 
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components — counted  its  accessories.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  have  applied  a  pocket 
measure  to  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  of  the  Yenus  de  Medici — 
but  he  was  equally  not  one  of  those  who 


-"  gaze  and  tarn  away,  and  know  not  where. 


Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  tiU  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fuUness."* 

He  lacked  what,  in  the  technology  of  a  new  (and  not  yet  undis- 
pated)  science,  is  termed  ideality,*  and  he  clearly  lacked  senti- 
ment The  creative  imagination  did  not  accompany  an  eye 
which  was  attuned  to  the  simple  perception  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur. He  wandered  amidst  scenes  linked  with  a  thousand  me- 
mories which  would  have  come  sweeping  in  notes  of  joy  or 
dii^-like  wailings,  through  the  mind  of  a  half  as  well  read  man 
as  himself,  who  possessed  the  quality  which  we  are  describing 
him  as  lacking ;  yet  if  one  such  memory  had  power  to  touch 
a  chord  of  his  feelings,  the  fact  is  sedulously  disguised  !  Twick- 
enham does  not  call  out  a  word  in  regard  to  his  favorite  Pope 
(precisely  the  poet  to  be  such  a  man's  favorite) ;  the  sigh  uttered 
at  the  Leasowes,  is  not  for  the  man  or  the  poet,  but  for  the 
broken-hearted  debtor ;  no  legends  of  the  mouldering  towers  of 
Woodstock,  or  the  "  Dcedalian  labyrinth  "  of  the  fair  Kosamond 
Clifford,  stole  over  him  while  gazing  on  the  magnificence  of 
Blenheim.  Nay,  more ;  the  Journal  does  not  mention  (but  the 
pocket  account-book  does)  that  on  the  6th  of  April,  leaving 
Banbury  (famous  in  nursery  rhyme)  he  took  a  post-chaise  to 
Kineton,  and  from  there  to  Straiifordr'iypoTtrAvon  !  There,  says 
the  last  named  chronicle,  he  "  paid  postillion  3^. ;  for  seeing 
house  where  Shakspeare  was  bom,  1*. ;  seeing  his  tomb-stone.  Is, ; 
entertainment,  4^.  2d. ;  servants,  28. ;  horses  to  Hockley,  128. 
This  is  the  only  allusion  to  his  visit  to  this  place,  that  we 
remember  in  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  published  or 
nnpublished.  On  the  fields  of  Edgehill  and  Worcester — amidst 
the  memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey — in  the  classic  precincts 
of  Oxford — ^under  the  frowning  bastions  of  Dover — ^he  is  equally 
mute. 

This  is  worse  than  Mr.  Adams  1    He  declares  that  "  we 

■  Not  to  be  confounded  with  idedogyj  as  used  by  French  and  some  English  (or  Ame- 
ricMO  writen. 

Tou  I.— 29 
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[himself  and  JeflPerson]  cut  a  chip,  according  to  custom,"  from 
Shakspeare's  chair ;  and  his  emotions  prompt  him  to  this  very 
original  declaration:  "Paintings  and  sculpture  would  be  throw 
away  upon  his  [Shakspeare's]  fame.  His  wit,  fancy,  his  taste 
and  judgment,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  of  life  and  character, 
are  immortal !"  A  brighter  scintillation  still  broke  from  the 
"  Colossus,"  on  the  battle-field  of  Worcester.  "  The  people  in 
the  neighborhood  appeared  so  ignorant  and  careless  "  "  that  he 
was  provoked,''  and  exclaimed :  "  And  do  Englishmen  bo  bood 
forget  the  ground  where  liberty  was  fought  for?  Tell  your 
neighbors  and  your  children  that  this  is  holy  ground ;  much 
holier  than  that  on  which  your  churches  stand.  All  England 
should  come  in  pilgrimage  to  this  hill  once  a  year."  This 
speech,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "animated  them  [the  rustics],  and 
they  seemed  much  pleased  with  it."  We  dare  say  they  were, 
and  it  would  have  been  worth  a  little  to  watch  the  workings  of 
Jefferson's  eyebrows  during  this  interesting  scene  ! 

Again  we  say  that  Jefferson  did  not  belong  wholly  to  the 
Utilitarian  School.  That  he  records  nothing,  does  not  prove 
that  he  felt  nothing.  It  perhaps  shows  that  sentimental  views 
were  not  uppermost  in  his  mind — that  they  were  entirely 
secondary  to  the  practical.  At  all  events,  such  was  the  feet 
But  he  could  talk  interestingly,  if  not  exactly  poetically,  of  the 
associations  suggested  by  viewing  memorable  scenes — as  many 
of  his  living  auditors  can  yet  testify.  His  conversations  showed 
that  such  recollections  flowed  in  placid  and  quiet  currents 
through  his  mind.  And  his  house,  his  grounds,  his  gardens,  his 
love  of  architecture  and  other  arts,  all  show  that  he  could  feel 
and  act  apart  from  the  standard  of  dry,  rigid  utility — that  he 
was  possessed  of  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  an  intellectual  taste  and 
cultivation.  We  do  not  know  how  to  describe  the  sesthetic  side 
of  his  character  any  better  than  by  saying  he  loved  and  culti- 
vated the  beautiful — but  possessed  no  romance  of  character.  If 
"  a  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,"  was  nothing  to  him  but  a  "  yel- 
low primrose,"  it  required  no  associations,  no  sentimentality,  to 
make  it  an  object  of  sweet  and  simple  beauty.  If  the  ancient 
was  no  holier  to  him  than  the  present — if  he  saw  the  footsteps 
of  human  progress  pointing  forward  instead  of  backward— we 
have  yet  to  learn  where,  in  a  single  instance,  the  iron  mace  of 
the  iconoclast  shattered  anything  because  it  was  ancient,  (ff 
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because  it  was  beautiful.  It  was  the  false  faith  that  was  up- 
rooted— ^the  fcmey  with  its  antique  carvings,  and  frescoed  walls, 
^nd  mediaeval  gloom,  was  left  undisturbed. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  occupations  after  his  return  to 
France,  was  to  forward  to  Mr.  Drayton,  for  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  South  Carolina,  seeds  of  the  St.  Foin  (Sanfoin)  gi^ass, 
and  some  other  seeds,  for  experiment  in  that  State.  During  his 
stay  abroad,  he  thus  forwarded  to  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  numerous  parcels,  and  with  particular  care,  plants  or 
seeds  of  the  olive,  upland  rice,  various  kinds  of  grasses,  cork  oak, 
etc.,  etc.  There  were  few  agricultural  productions  of  value,  or 
new  agricultural  implements,  in  Europe,  which  gave  the  least 
promise  of  being  valuable  in  any  part  of  his  own  country,  which 
were  not  carefully  examined  by  him,  sent  to  their  appropriate 
destinations,  and  minute  directions  for  their  management  sent 
with  them. 

The  new  contract  with  the  French  Farmers-General  was 
finished  during  Jefferson's  absence  in  England.  It  contained  a 
clause  allowing  the  King  to  withdraw  the  article  of  tobacco  from 
the  effect  of  the  contract  when  he  chose — a  marked  concession 
to  the  force  of  Jefferson's  suggestions  on  that  point.  To  procure 
such  withdrawal,  as  soon  as  the  preceding  lease  should  expire 
(about  the  close  of  1786),  Jefferson  now  bent  his  efforts.  Lafay- 
ette volunteered  his  aid  on  the  same  side.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  question.  Jefferson  did  not  con- 
sider it  appropriate  for  him  to  act  on  it,  but  Lafayette  did — well 
supplied  by  Jefferson  with  all  the  necessary  argumentative  am- 
munition. Two  of  the  Farmers-General  represented  the  opposing 
interest.  Both  sides  prepared  memorials.  De  Vergennes,  after 
the  examination  of  these,  was  decidedly  for  the  withdrawal. 
Calonne  hesitated,  and  here  the  matter  came  to  another  stand 
for  a  time. 

Various  other  negotiations  took  place  between  Jefferson  and 
the  Foreign  Bureau,  during  the  summer,  all  conducted  in  the 
most  amicable  spirit  on  the  part  of  France.  Jefferson  also, 
having  ascertained  that  France  would  not  interfere  to  protect 
the  Barbary  States  against  a  combination  of  the  lesser  maritime 
powers,  nor  permit  England  to  do  so,  if  disposed,  set  himself 
busily  about  maturing  such  a  combination — in  pursuance  of  his 
favorite  idea  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  vastly  more  respect- 
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able  to  conquer  than  purchase  a  peace  of  them.  His  plan  wa» 
to  have  a  dozen  frigates,  and  as  many  tenders,  jointly  and  pro- 
portionately furnished  by  the  interested  powers,  and  to  have 
half  of  these  kept  in  perpetual  cruise  off  the  Barbary  coast' 
Portugal,  Naples,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Venice,  Malta,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  evinced  an  inclinationn  to  make  the  arrangement, 
and  nothing  was  lacking  but  the  action  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, which  was  expected  to  furnish  one  frigate.  Congress  had 
not  energy  enough  to  do  this,  and  so  the  whole  thing  fell 
through.  The  United  States  paid  for  their  remissness,  by  being 
compelled,  subsequently,  to  carry  on  this  war  alone. 

We  get  another  vivid  view  of  European  political  civilization, 
alter  a  year  more  of  observation,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  "Wythe, 
dated  August  13th : 

**  Our  act  for  freedom  of  religion  is  extremely  applauded.  The  ambasadon 
and  ministers  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  resident  at  this  court,  hare  asked 
of  me  copies  of  it,  to  send  to  their  sovereigns,  and  it  is  inserted  at  full  length  id 
several  books  now  in  the  press ;  among  others  in  the  new  Encyclopedia.  I  think  ii 
will  produce  considerable  good  even  in  these  countries,  where  Ignorance,  sopersd- 
tion,  poverty,  and  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every  form,  are  so  inalr 
settled  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their  redemption  from  them  can  never  be 
hoped.  If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set  themselves  to  work,  to  eaaa- 
cipate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  tad 
that,  as  zealously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  aot 
place  them  on  that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  setting  ooL 
Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the  common  tease 
of  the  people,  had  they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  froa 
contamination,  either  from  them,  or  the  other  people  of  the  Old  World,  by  tke 
intervention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth  of  this,  one  must  see  tke 
want  of  it  here.  I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in  our  whole  code,  b  tkat 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other  sure  foundatioo  eas 
be  devised  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and  happiness.  If  anybody  thinks 
that  kings,  nobles,  or  priests  are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  9»d 
him  here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  vSl 
see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned  ooe- 
federacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  omnipotesoe  of 
their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved,  than  in  this  country,  particularly,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the  finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of 
the  most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable  character  of  which  the  human  fofo 
is  susceptible ;  where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so  many  blessiogs  froa 
nature,  are  loaded  with  misery,  by  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  and  by  them  iloee. 
Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  ignorance ;  establish  and  improve  the  bw 
for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen  know,  that  the  pe<^ 
alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  paid  for  tha 

^  The  plan  entire  will  be  found  in  the  Congress  edition  of  his  WorkB,  v<^  ix.  p.  S6T. 
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purpose,  la  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests, 
and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among  us  if  we  leaye  the  people  in  ignorance.  The 
people  of  England,  I  think,  are  less  oppressed  than  here.  But  it  needs  but  half  an 
eje  to  see,  when  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their  dispositions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism.  Nobilitj,  wealth,  and  pomp,  are  the  objects  of 
their  admiration.  Thej  are  by  no  means  the  free  minded  people,  we  suppose  them 
In  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are  few  in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and 
infinitely  less  emancipated  from  prejudice,  than  tbose  of  this  country.'* 

In  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  an  extensive  series  of 
an^iwers  to  questions,  and  corrections  of  submitted  statements, 
for  a  French  work  on  America  by  M.  Soules.  The  paper  is  in 
the  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,*  and  we  shall  here  transcribe 
but  a  single  paragraph,  giving  the  writer's  opinion  on  a  some- 
what mooted  point — whether  the  TJnited  States  would  have 
secured  their  independence  without  the  aid  of  France : 

*'  Their  [the  Americans']  main  confidence  was  in  their  own  resources.  They 
considered  foreign  aid  as  probable  and  desirable,  but  not  essential  I  belieye 
myself,  from  the  whole  of  what  I  have  seen  of  our  resources  and  perseverance,  that 
had  we  neyer  receiyed  any  foreign  aid,  we  should  not  haye  obtained  our  inde- 
pendence. But  that  we  should  have  made  a  peace  with  Great  Britain  on  any  terms 
we  pleased  short  of  that,  which  would  haye  been  a  subjection  to  the  same  king,  a 
onion  of  force  in  war,  etc.  2.  That  had  France  supplied  us  plentifully  with  money, 
suppose  about  four  millions  of  guineas  a  year,  without  entering  into  the  war  herself 
at  all,  we  should  haye  established  our  independence,  but  it  would  have  cost  more 
time  and  blood,  but  less  money.  8.  That  France,  aiding  us  as  she  did,  with  money 
and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time,  lessened  the  expense  of  blood,  but  at  a 
greater  expense  of  money  to  her  than  would  have  otherwise  been  requisite.'* 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Jefferson,  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Yirginia,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  prin- 
cipal civil  functionaries  of  Paris,  requesting  them  to  accept  a 
bust  of  Lafayette,  and  "  to  place  it  where,  doing  most  honor  to 
him,  it  would  most  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  allied  nation." 
The  bust  was  accepted,  and  inaugurated,  with  appropriate  forms, 
in  the  Hotd  de  Ville. 

This  event  was  not  without  significance.  By  French  usage, 
the  King  was  the  sole  fountain  of  honor.  The  ready  waiver  of 
this  objection  on  the  part  of  an  old  punctilious  monarchy  (which 
had  never  before  waived  it),  and  the  willingness  evinced  to  give 
an  important  prominence  to  Lafayette,  showed  the  influence  of 
the  American  government,  or  rather  of  its  Minister,  at  this 
period.    Lafayette's  American  sympathies  were  so  strong  and 

I  Commencing  vol.  iz.  p.  393. 
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undisguised  that  he  was  the  avowed  champion  of  the  United 
States  on  all  questions,  and  an  open  actor  for  them  in  all  their 
negotiations.  It  would  be  unjust  to  him  to  say  that  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  Jefferson,  to  an  extent  in  any  degree  im- 
plicating the  independence  of  his  judgment — ^but  we  deem  it  as 
honorable  to  him  as  to  Jefferson,  to  declare,  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  that  he  looked  to  the  latter  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  respect — as  his  senior  in  the  school  of  politics  towards 
which  the  Marquis  was  rapidly  drifting — and  as  an  almost  infal- 
lible political  adviser.  On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  had  the 
greatest  respect  and  attachment  for  Lafayette,  found  him  most 
useful  to  the  United  States,  and  took  good  care  to  throw  him 
into  the  foreground  in  France  and  America  on  every  practicable 
occasion.  Jefferson  has  been  severely  censured  for  saying,  in  a 
private  confidential  letter,  that  Lafayette  had  a  "  canine  thirst 
for  popularity."  If  the  word  "canine"  was  used  in  any  invi- 
dious sense,  every  American  would  assuredly  regret  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  this  national  benefactor.  That  it  could  not  have 
been  so  intended  Jefferson's  uniform  and  constant  way  of  warmly 
lauding  his  acts,  his  motives,  and  his  character,  would  be  suffi- 
cient proof.  And  then  we  find  that  Jefferson  applied  the  same 
word  to  himself,  speaking  of  his  own  "canine"  appetite  or 
thirst  for  reading.*  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  strong  adjectives, 
borrowed,  very  likely,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  remarks  on 
the  "  Absurdity  of  Useless  Learning."  His  lordship,  in  these, 
says :  "  All  history  is  not  an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man. 
He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  in- 
dulges a  sort  of  canine  appetite,"  etc.  Jefferson  was  familiar 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  hence,  probably,  the  derivation  of  a 
rather  disagreeably  sounding  adjective.  He  meant  by  it  merely 
a  very  strong,  or  an  inordinate  desire.  If  he  was  to  blame  for 
saying  thus  much  of  Lafayette,  he  was  to  blame  for  telling  a 
notorious  truth  to  a  friendly  ^pnva^  correspondent. 

The  committee  already  spoken  of  as  acting  to  some  degree  as 
an  umpire  between  France  and  the  United  States — or  rather 
to  advise  the  French  Ministry  what  com'se  to  pursue  towards 
the  United  States— drew  from  Mr.  Jefferson  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  countries,*  and 
tbey  agreed  to  report  in  favor  of  various  of  his  proposed  modi- 

»  In  a  letter  dated  May  17, 1818.  «  Q.  ▼.  in  Dip.  Corr.,  vol.  ilL  p.  IW 
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fications.    Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  Ministry,  and  Jef- 
ferson  remarks  on  it : 

^  It  furnished  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  to  pro- 
duce a  more  intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Indeed,  I  must  say 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the  friendship  of  the  people  of  this  country  towarda 
OS  is  cordial  and  general,  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  security  for  the  friendship  of  min- 
isters who  cannot  in  any  country  be  uninfluenced  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  To 
Uijs  we  may  add,  that  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  multiply  the  bans  of 
friendship  between  us.** 

He  also  hinted  immediately  to  Congress  that  their  thanks  to 
Lafayette  would  be  very  appropriate.* 

The  new  regulations  (called  the  order  of  Bemis)  granted 
the  Americans  four  free  ports  in  France,  instead  of  the  two 
Btipulated  by  treaty ;  suppressed  the  duties  on  the  exportation 
of  brandy ;  dimini^ed  and  consolidated  into  a  single  one,  the 
several  duties  payable  by  American  vessels  arriving  in  French 
ports ;  abolished  for  ten  years  the  duty  of  fabrication  on  whale 
oil  and  spermaceti  imported  in  French  and  American  bottoms 
(so  that  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  Jthan  7  Uvres  lOd.j  and 
10  9ol8  per  Itvrej  this  last  augmentation  to  cease  in  1790) ;  sup- 
pressed all  duties  on  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beaver  skins  and  hair, 
raw  leather,  all  kinds  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  seed,  the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  imported  there- 
from in  French  or  American  vessels ;  suppressed  the  duty  on 
the  purchase  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  ;  suppressed  the 
prohibitions  and  duties  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  gunpow- 
der to  the  United  States  (except  a  nominal  one  to  facilitate  the 
calculation  of  exports),  also  on  the  exportation  of  books  and 
papers,  in  French  or  American  vessels.  In  regard  to  tobacco, 
it  was  declared : 

**  It  has  been  resolved  not  to  break  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Morris ;  but  that 
tfter  the  exfnration  of  this  contract,  no  similar  one  shall  be  made,  and  that  in  the 
metnwhiie  the  Farmers-General  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  annually  about 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  American  tobacco,  imported  directly  from  the  United 
States  in  French  or  American  vessels,  at  the  same  price  or  on  the  same  conditions 
vhich  have  been  stipulated  by  the  contract  with  Mr.  Morris.** 

It  was  promised  that  inquiries  should  be  instituted  to  ascer 
tain  the  best  means  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  Ameri 

*  Jefferson  to  Jay,  October  22d. 
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can  rice ;  and  attention  was  called  to  general  arrets  temporaril? 
reducing  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  wines  to  all  countries. 
Thus  some  very  important  advantages  were  secured  to  Ameri 
can  commerce,  and  concessions  made  in  the  gross  in  its  favor, 
which  were  made,  we  think,  to  no  other  country  in  the  world  at 
the  time. 

On  the  4th  day  of  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  an 
accident  thus  described  by  his  daughter  Martha : 

**  At  one  o^clock  he  always  rode  or  walked.  He  frequently  walked  as  far  is 
seven  miles  in  the  country.  Returning  from  one  of  those  rambles,  he  was  joined 
by  some  friend,  and  being  earnestly  engaged  in  couTersation  he  fell  and  fractured 
his  wrist.  He  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  but  holding  his  suffering  limb  with  Uie 
other  hand,  he  continued  the  conversation  till  he  arrived  near  to  his  own  houe, 
when,  informing  his  companion  of  the  accident,  he  left  him  to  send  for  the  surgeon. 
The  fracture  was  a  compound  one,  and  probably  much  swollen  before  the  arrivtl  of 
the  surgeon ;  it  was  not  ut^  and  remained  ever  after  weak  and  stiff.  While  £s> 
abled  by  the  accident,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  with  his  left  hand,  in  whicb 
he  soon  became  tolerably  expert,  the  writing  being  weU  formed,  but  stiffl" 

He  was  four  or  five  miles  from  his  lodgings  when  the  disas- 
tor  occurred.  Grasping  the  fractured  wrist  tightly  with  his  left 
hand,  he  continued  the  conversation  so  quietly  and  with  so 
little  alteration  of  countenance,  that  his  companion,  as  his 
daughter  intimates,  had  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  the  acci- 
dent until  they  were  on  the  point  of  parting — ^though  he  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  This  was  a  good  illustration  of 
the  calm  and  silent  fortitude  which  always  characterized  him, 
where  his  own  bodily  suffering  or  danger  was  alone  concerned. 
The  extremest  bodily  agony  hardly  ever  drew  from  him  a  groan 
or  a  complaint.  And  we  have  another  familiar  trait  conspicu- 
ously developed.  The  pocket  account-book  contains  several 
entries  written  in  his  ordinary  hand  on  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
of  the  accident.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  an  entry  of  the  pur- 
chase of  some  "  buttons  "  and  "  gloves,"  in  the  cramped,  stiff, 
perpendicular  characters  of  a  man  writing  for  the  first  time  with 
his  left  hand — ^yet  made  so  slowly  and  careftilly  that  they  are  as 
legible  as  print !  The  pain  of  a  badly  fractured  limb,  and  of  an 
ansuccessftil  attempt  to  set  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  stop,  for  a 
single  afternoon,  his  infiexible  system  in  keeping  his  accounts! 

The  letter  of  H.  de  Calonne  to  Mr.  Jeflbrson  wiU  be  found  in  the  Dip.  Corr.  of  IT.  & 
VOL  iii.  p.  160. 
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This  left-hand  chirography  continues  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  it,  for  some  time  after,  alternates  with  the  other.  He 
never  again  wrote  rapidly  or  easily  with  his  right  hand. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  General 
Washington  a  letter,  explaining  his  agency  in  furnishing  or  cor- 
recting the  remarks  on  the  Cincinnati  Society,  in  the  EncycUh 
pedie  Methodique^  and  it  shows  his  increasing  jealousy  of  that 
institution,  and  his  increasing  (if  that  was  possible)  hostility  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  government 

"We  shall  begin,  from  this  period,  to  get  occasional  expres- 
sions.from  Mr.  Jefferson  on  a  point  becoming  one  of  paramount 
interest  at  home — the  formation  of  a  more  solid  national  govern- 
ment He  thus  alludes  to  the  Annapolis  Convention,  and  the 
then  coming  one  at  Philadelphia,  which  framed  the  present 
United  States  Constitution.  We  get  a  clear  view  of  what  Jef- 
ferson thought  in  advance — ^thought  originally — should  be  the 
gmeral  form  and  construction  of  the  federal  government : 

**  I  find  by  the  public  papers,  that  your  commercial  conyention  failed  in  point 
of  representation.  If  it  should  produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a  broader 
reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.  To  make  us  one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns, 
and  keep  us  distinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of 
powers  between  the  general  and  particular  governments.  But  to  enable  the  federal 
bead  to  exercise  the  powers  given  it,  to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  organized,  as 
the  particular  ones  are,  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  first  and 
last  are  already  separated.  The  second  should  be.  When  last  with  Congress,  I 
often  proposed  to  members  to  do  this,  by  making  of  the  committee  of  the  States 
in  executive  committee  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and  during  its  sessions,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  receive  and  dispatch  all  executive  business,  so  that  Con- 
gress itself  should  meddle  only  with  what  should  be  legislative.  But  I  question  if 
any  Congress  (much  less  aU  successively)  can  have  self-denial  enough  to  go  through 
with  this  distribution.** 

He  thus,  in  the  same  letter,  spoke  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
act  for  religious  freedom  (his  own)  by  the  Virginia  Legislature : 

*^  It  is  comfortable  to  see  the  standard  of  reason  at  length  erected,  after  so 
many  ages,  during  which  the  human  mind  has  been  held  in  vassalage  by  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles :  and  it  is  honorable  for  us  to  have  produced  the  first  legislature 
who  had  the  courage  to  declare,  that  the  reason  of  man  may  be  trusted  with  the 
formation  of  his  own  opinions.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Monroe  (December  18th),  he  mentioned  thai 
"  some  symptoms "  had  given  him  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
opposition  to  the  monopoly  of  importing  tobacco  by  the  Far 
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mers-Greneral,  had  given  offence  to  Robert  Morris  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  was  "profiting  from  the  abuse."    He  added: 

**  I  have  done  what  was  right,  and  I  will  not  so  far  wound  my  pririlege  of 
doing  that,  without  regard  to  anj  nian^s  interest,  as  to  enter  into  any  explanations 
of  this  paragraph  with  him.  Tet  I  esteem  him  highly,  and  suppose  that  hitherto 
he  bad  esteemed  me." 

He  alluded,  in  the  same,  to  a  contemplated  journey : 

"  I  am  now  about  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  the  south  of  France,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  try  the  mineral  waters  there,  for  the  restoration  of  my  hand ;  but 
another  is,  to  Tisit  all  the  seaports  where  we  have  trade,  and  to  hunt  up  all  Um 
inconTeniencies  under  which  it  labors,  in  order  to  get  them  rectified.  I  shall  Tint, 
and  carefully  examine  too,  the  canal  of  Languedoc/' 

And  here  is  a  dream,  more  and  more  henceforth  recurring— 
but  yet  long  and  weary  years  from  its  realization : 

**  On  my  return,  which  will  be  early  in  the  spring,  I  shall  send  you  serenu 
livraisons  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  plan  of  your  house.  I  wish  to  hearen,  yon 
may  continue  in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle.  Short  will  establish  himself 
there,  and  perhaps  Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be  society  enough, 
and  it  will  be  the  great  sweetener  of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  society  to 
our  taste,  men  are  never  contented.  The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to 
our  minds,  and  we  may  extend  our  regulations  to  the  sumptuary  department,  so  as 
to  set  a  good  example  to  a  country  which  needs  it,  and  to  preserve  our  own  happi- 
ness clear  of  embarrassment." 

Eeceiving  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
Senattcs  Academicua  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  Jefferson  acknow- 
ledged the  honor  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stiles,  the  President  of  the 
institution,  December  24th;  and  he  subjoined  the  following 
characteristic  remarks  in  relation  to  "  Shay's  insurrection," 
information  of  which  had  lately  reached  him : 

"  The  commotions  that  have  taken  place  in  America,  as  far  as  they  are  jet 
known  to  me,  offer  nothing  threatening.  They  are  a  proof  that  the  people  htve 
liberty  enough,  and  I  could  not  wish  them  less  than  they  have.  If  the  hapfnoes 
of  Mhe  m^sA  of  tbu  [people  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  little  tempest  noir  and 
tbeiit  or  even  of  u  little  blood,  it  will  be  a  precious  purchase.  '  Malo  libertatem 
periculo^m  qu^m  quletem  servitutem.'  Let  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
baTe  Mv  play,  aud  they  will  soon  set  things  to  rights." 

According  to  our  floating  recollections,  Mr.  Jefferson  here 
Bubstitnted  **  periculosam ''  for  "inquietam,"  in  the  original — 
willing  to  declare  that  he  preferred  a  dangerous — ^instead  of  a 
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mere  quiet — liberty  to  a  quiet  slavery.  We  know  nothing 
specially  of  President  Stiles — ^but  assuming  that  he  was  one  of 
the  staid,  conservative  kind  of  gentlemen  who  usually  fill  such 
positions,  in  New  England,  it  is  amusing  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  his  consternation  on  receiving  this  missive  from  the 
new  Doctor  of  Laws  I  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Jefferson  wrote 
Mr.  Carmichael : 

**  These  people  ore  not  entirely  without  excuse.  Before  the  war,  these  States 
depended  on  their  whale  oil  and  fish.  The  former  was  consumed  in  England,  and 
much  of  the  latter  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  heayj  duties  on  American  whale  oil, 
now  required  in  England,  exclude  it  from  that  mariset :  and  the  Algerines  exclude 
them  from  bringing  their  fish  into  the  Mediterranean.  France  is  opening  her  ports 
for  their  oil,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  their  ancient  debts  are  pressing  them,  and  they 
haye  nothing  to  pay  with.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  too,  in  their  zeal  for  pay- 
ing their  public  debt,  had  kid  a  tax  too  heavy  to  be  paid  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  State.  The  Indians  seem  disposed,  too,  to  make  war  on  us.  These  compli- 
cated causes,  determined  Congress  to  increase  their  forces  to  two  thousand  men. 
The  latter  was  the  sole  object  ayowed,  yet  the  former  entered  for  something  into 
the  measure.  However,  I  am  satisfied  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is  the  strongest 
&rmy  our  govemments  can  ever  have,  and  that  it  will  not  fail  them.** 

The  insurrectionary  movements  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  known  as  "Shay's  insurrection" — ^in  which  no 
battle  or  skirmish  even  was  fought,  and  for  which  no  one  suf- 
fered death  subsequently  by  the  acts  of  the  civil  magistracy- 
had  a  very  different  influence  on  other  minds.  A  good  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  friends  of  popular  government,  were 
now  nearly  or  quite  discouraged.  Forgetting  that  their  own 
example  had  just  proved  that  serious,  bloody,  and  successful 
rebellions  might  occur  in  monarchies,  and  in  the  best  adminis- 
tered and  most  firmly  established  monarchies — they  now  talked 
deprecatingly  of  the  rule  of  the  "ever  fickle  and  inconstant 
mob,"  and  reasoned  themselves  speedily  into  the  belief  that 
strong  government,  monarchical  in  spirit  if  not  in  form,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  society  within  the  safe  and  healthy 
limits  of  political  action ! 

It  was  a  favorite  charge  or  taunt  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  dispara- 
gers, in  after  years,  that  his  "  democracy  "  was  "  French  demo- 
cracy " — that  it  was  "  caught "  in  the  French  Eevolution,  and  of 
a  body  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  all  human,  if  not  divine 
government,  etc.  The  expressions  of  his  we  have  last  quoted 
(and  we  shall  have  them  stronger  in  the  next  chapter),  implying; 
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a  pitch  of  democracy  he  never  afterwards  exceeded — ^and  it  ig 
difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  they  could  be  exceeded— were  made 
before  there  was  a  revolution  in  France,  and  before  there  was  a 
democrat  in  France.  The  most  extreme  member  of  the  patriotic 
party  had  not  broached  such  an  idea.  It  is  fair  enoogli  for 
those  of  diflferent  views  to  complain  of  the  excess  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's theories  on  the  subject  of  popular  rights.  They  are 
entitled  to  complain,  if  they  see  fit,  of  his  daring  practical 
application  of  his  theories  to  Shay's  insurrection.  His  remarb 
on  that  head  did  carry  consternation  to  the  bosoms  of  some 
excellent  men,  who  were  by  no  means  monarchists.  They  were 
brought  up  against  him  afterwards  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  whether  the  doctrines  were  good  or  bad,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  they  were  learned  in  or  from  France.  Eveiy 
fact  goes  to  show  that  if  there  was  any  learning  from  each  other 
in  political  science  between  him  and  the  French  patriots,  they 
were  the  pupils,  not  he.  Democratic  doctrines  may  not  have 
been  bom  in  the  man.  We  cannot  say  how  this  was.  But  a 
very  superficial  study  of  his  character  shows,  from  first  to  last, 
a  constitution  or  texture  of  mind  which  irresistibly  impelled  him 
in  that  direction ;  and  the  current  had  but  to  meet  with  forcible 
resistance  to  boil  and  roar  with  vehemence.  All  the  circum- 
stances which  chilled  in  other  bosoms  the  first  democratic  glow 
of  (mt  revolution,  all  those  foreign  fiatteries  which  so  often  have 
mollified  republicans  towards  other  systems,  in  him  but  added 
combustibles  to  the  early  flame.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  a  republican  from  the  necessity  of  his  mental  organization, 
we  think  it  was  he. 

We  should  perhaps  make  a  remark  in  this  connection  for  the 
benefit  of  younger  readers.  Jefferson's  declarations  on  this  and 
parallel  occasions,  were  not  (like  so  many  public  men's  letters 
now  days  I)  ostensibly  written  in  private  letters  which  were 
really  intended  for  the  public  eye — ^intended,  in  a  cant  phrase 
of  our  times,  "  for  Buncombe."  His  letters  were  addressed  to  a 
class  who  he  knew  would  treat  them  as  too  private  for  the  news- 
papers. More  than  this,  they  were  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
the  time  addressed  to  persons  who  he  had  every  reason  to  judge 
would  disapprove,  if  not  revolt,  at  their  propositions. 

Without  assuming  that  it  constitutes  a  merit  or  demerit  at 
that  point  of  our  national  history,  the  historical  fact  appears  tc 
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be  certain,  that  in  1786,  and  for  some  period  later,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  pronainent  Americans,  who  avowed  themselves  in 
favor  of  broadly  democratic  systems.  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  (which  framed  our  Constitution)  not  a  man  could 
be  found  who  advocated  such  systems,  or  was  willing  to  be  sus- 
pected of  at  heart  favoring  them.  There  were  gentlemen  in 
that  Convention  who  avowed  themselves  monarchists  in  theory, 
but  not  one  could  be  found  who  would  take  the  name  of  demo- 
crat! Jefferson  was  the  first,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
very  prominent  American  we  know  of  who  was  willing  to  per- 
sistently avow  that  democracy  constituted  the  essence  of  his 
system,  or  the  rule  of  construction  which  he  would  apply  to  the 
mixed  forms  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  "We  doubt 
whether  such  doctrines  were  even  popular  in  our  country — 
whether  they  attained  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  our 
then  conservative  people — until  very  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  it  is  not  time  to  enter  upon  specu 
lations  on  this  head. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

1787. 

CaoBes  which  led  to  ConTening  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  in  France— Death  of  tte 
Count  de  Yergeones-^elTerson  to  Carrington  on  Shay's  Insurection— Sketches  tbe 
Character  of  Adams,  Lafayette,  etc.,  to  Madison— Motives  of  his  Jonmey  to  South  d 
France— Barbary  AflEhirs— Advises  Lafayette  to  make  the  English  Constitatioa  titf 
Model  for  France— Sets  ont  on  his  Jonmey— Letter  to  De  Tesse  advising  Moderation  ii 
the  Assembly  of  Notables— A  Brazilian  Envoy— A  Letter  to  his  Daughter  filled  with  his 
Phflosophy  of  Life— The  Waters  of  Aixof  no  Benefit— Reasons  for  proceeding  to  Italj- 
Writes  Martha  from  Toolon- Letter  to  Lafayette  containing  some  noble  Sentenees- 
Crosses  the  Alps— Beaches  Tnrin— Obtains  the  principal  Object  of  his  Journey— Pro- 
ceeds to  Milan,  Pavia,  Genoa,  and  back  to  Nice— Sums  np  what  he  saw,  in  a  Lettato 
Mr.  Wythe— A  Memorable  Opinion  on  making  the  Grape  an  American  Stifle  of  M» 
try— Commercial  Arrangements  with  Italian  Merchants— Writes  Martha  fh>m  ManeOki 
and  the  Canal  of  Langnedoc — ^To  Mr.  Eppes  from  Bordeaux- To  Martha  from  Kaotes^ 
His  Yearnings  for  his  Tounger  Daughter— A  Letter  to  Martha  worth  the  Perosil  of  iB 
Young  Ladies— Some  Characteristics  of  Martha  JelJferson— Changes  in  the  Frendi  ICb* 
istry— JeflTerson  asks  a  Modification  of  Duties  on  American  Imports— His  Ykm  oq 
current  American  Questions— Letter  to  Hartiey,  giving  the  lengtii  and  breadth  of  ha 
Democracy— Letters  of  Advice  to  future  Sons-in-law— Arrival  of  his  Daughter  ^'FoUy" 
(Mary)  in  England— Mrs.  Adams's  Description  of  her— Martha  and  Mary  Jetkncn- 
The  Relations  which  Mr.  JeflTerson  bore  to  his  Daughters— Their  Feelings  towards  tod 
Declarations  concerning  him— Threatening  Indications  rife  in  Europe — ^Paris  in  Com- 
motion—A Lull  in  AflEkirs— All  of  Jefferson's  Objects  attained— Hia  Refiections  onthe 
State  of  Europe— His  King-phobia  increased— His  Views  on  American  Policy— His  fint 
View  of  the  new  United  States  Constitution- Parte  liked  and  parts  disliked  by  his- 
Ultimately  favors  its  Adoption— All  his  Objections  but  one  met  by  the  Amendment  d 
1789-90— Private  Correspondence  in  1787— Daniel  Webster's  Anecdote  of  him— A 
Federal  Ideal  of  Jefferson— The  Blunder  of  a  Conversationalist— How  far  did  Jefi^non 
borrow  his  Politics,  Morals,  and  Religion  from  France?— What  understood  by  the 
Imputation  of  *^ French  Religion"— Character  of  French  Infidelity— When  have  wc 
a  Right  to  inquire  into  Private  Religions  Beliefs  ?— We  unquestionably  hare  that  Bight  is 
Jefferson's  case— At  what  Stage  of  the  Narrative  this  will  be  done— A  related  bnt 
essentially  diflfbrent  Question— The  Religious  Issue  between  the  Hoing  Jellbrson  and  hii 
Opponents  must  be  earlier  discussed. 

No  diplomatic  measures  of  importance  between  the  French 
and  United  States  governments  marked  the  opening  of  1787. 
The  latter  had  attained  everything,  by  the  order  of  Bemis,  that 
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could  be  immediately  expected  ;  and  the  former  was  begiiming 
to  be  absorbed  painfully  in  its  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Jefferson  having  described,  in  his  Memoir,  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  France  down  to  this  point — the  numbers, 
influence,  and  jnst  aims  of  the  Patriotic  party — added  : 

"Happily  for  the  nation,  it  happened,  at  the  same  moment,  that  the  dissipations 
of  the  Queen  and  court,  the  abases  of  the  penaon-list,  and  dilapidations  in  the 
administration  of  every  branch  of  the  finances,  had  exhausted  the  treasures  and 
credit  of  the  nation,  insomuch,  that  its  most  necessary  functions  were  paralyzed. 
To  reform  these  abuses  would  have  overset  the  Minister ;  to  impose  new  taxes  by 
the  authority  of  the  King,  was  known  to  be  impossible,  from  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Parliament  to  their  enregistry.  No  resource  remained,  then,  but 
to  appeal  to  the  nation.  He  advised,  therefore,  the  caU  of  an  Assembly  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope,  that,  by  promises  of 
Tarions  and  valuable  improvements  in  the  organization  and  regimen  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  would  be  induced  to  authorize  new  taxes,  to  control  the  opposition  of 
the  Parliament,  and  to  raise  the  annual  revenue  to  the  level  of  expenditures.'* 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  in  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was  called  to  meet  on  the  22d  of 
February.  It  was  the  Count  de  Vergennes's  peculiar  felicity  to 
die  at  his  post  (February  13th),  before  he  could  have  any  beyond 
dim  anticipations  of  what  was  in  store  for  France.  Louis  XVI. 
afterwards  vainly  believed  that  the  Eevolution  would  not  have 
taken  place,  had  this  able  minister  continued  at  the  helm  of 
afifairs. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  Avrote  Colonel  Edward 
Carrington,  of  Virginia,  a  letter  on  the  text  of  "  Shay's  insurrec- 
tion," which  deserves  a  careful  perusal  from  all  who  desire  a 
clear  and  striking  exposition  of  the  writer's  theories  of  govern* 
ment 

**The  tumults  in  America,  I  expected  would  have  produced  in  Europe  an 
unfavorable  opinion  of  our  political  state.  But  it  has  not.  On  the  contrarj .  the 
small  effect  of  these  tumults,  seems  to  have  given  more  confidence  in  the  firmness 
of  oar  governments.  The  interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on  the  side  of 
government,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  here.  I  am  persuaded  mjself, 
thai  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army.  They 
may  be  led  astray  for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  themselves.  The  people  are 
the  only  censers  of  their  governors  ;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend,  to  keep  these 
to  the  true  principles  of  their  institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too  severely, 
would  bo  to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way  to  prevent 
these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  information  of  their 
aiEdrs  through  the  channel  of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that  those  papers 
should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.    The  basis  of  our  governments 
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being  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  ri^; 
and  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  hare  a  goTemment  withovt 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a  goTemment,  I  should  not  hentate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  should  mean  that  every  man  should  receire  tboie 
papers,  and  be  capable  of  reading  them.  I  am  convinced  that  those  societies  (u 
the  Indians)  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass  an  infimld; 
greater  degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  under  the  European  goTemmenttL 
Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law,  and  restnina  mcnli  a 
powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere.  Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  gOTe»> 
ing,  they  have  divided  their  nations  into  two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep.  I  do  oot 
exaggerate.  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the  s|nrit  of  o«r 
people,  and  keep  alive  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,  bitf 
reclaim  them  by  enlightening  them.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to  the  pBb&e 
afiairs,  you,  and  I,  and  Congress,  and  Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  fktSi  ifl 
become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  indiridial 
exceptions :  and  experience  declares  that  man  is  the  only  animal  which  devoonba 
own  kind ;  for  I  can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  ud  to 
the  general  prey  of  the  rich  on  the  poor.*' 

Some  new  turns  of  the  same  thoughts  and  an  extension  of 
them,  occur  in  a  letter  to  a  more  confidential  correspondent, 
Mr.  Madison,  January  30th. 

The  letter  contains  some  plainer  sketches  of  personal  chanw- 
ter  than  it  is  common  to  find  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  and  we 
give  three  or  four  of  them,  preceded  by  nis  reasons  for  speaking 
so  freely : 

**  As  you  have  now  returned  into  Congress,  it  will  become  of  importance  ibis 
you  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  certain  public  characters :  on  which,  therefoTe, 
I  will  give  you  such  notes  as  my  knowledge  of  them  has  furnished  me  wiUL  Tot 
will  compare  them  with  the  materials  you  are  otherwise  possessed  of,  and  ded^  » 
a  view  of  the  whole. 

**Tou  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adias. 
•  •  •  and  the  Governor  were  the  first  who  shook  that  opinion.  I  aftcrvu^ 
saw  proofs,  which  convicted  him  of  a  degree  of  vanity,  and  of  a  blindness  to  it,  tf 
which  no  germ  appeared  in  Congress.  A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  herCi 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London,  have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  Ms 
closely.  He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable  effieci 
of  the  motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  stid  of 
him.  He  is  as  disinterested  as  the  being  who  made  him :  he  is  profound  in  bb 
views,  and  accurate  in  his  judgment,  except  where  knowledge  of  the  woHd  ii 
necessary  to  form  a  judgment  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  you  will  )on 
him,  if  ever  you  become  acquainted  with  him.  He  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  grett 
man  in  Congress. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  roe.  His  leil  i> 
unbounded,  and  his  weight  with  those  in  power,  great  His  education  having  bea 
merely  military,  commerce  was  an  unknown  field  to  him.  But  his  good  semo 
enabling  him  to  comprehend  perfectly  whatever  is  explained  to  him,  his  agency  kai 
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been  jerj  efficacious.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  sound  genius,  is  well  remarked  by  the 
King,  and  rising  in  popuUrity.  He  has  nothing  against  him,  but  the  suspicion  of 
republican  principles.  I  think  he  will  one  day  be  of  the  ministry.  His  foible  is,  a 
canine '  appetite  for  popularity  and  fame ;  but  he  will  get  above  this. 

««*  «  «*«« 

"The  Count  de  Vergennes  is  ill.  The  possibility  of  his  recovery  renders  it 
dangerous  for  us  to  express  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  he  is  in  danger.  He  is  a  great 
minister  in  European  affairs,  but  has  very  imperfect  ideas  of  our  institutions^  and 
no  confidence  in  them.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism,  renders 
him  unaffectionate  to  our  governments.  But  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value 
tt8  as  a  make-weight  He  is  cool,  reserved  in  political  conversations,  but  free  and 
^miliar  on  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable  person  to  do  business 
with.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head;  but  age  has 
chilled  his  heart 

*'  I  learn  that  Mr.  Adams  desires  to  be  recalled,  and  that  Smith  *  should  be 
appointed  Charge  des  Affaires  there.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  whether  any 
diplomatic  character  should  be  kept  at  a  court,  which  keeps  none  with  us.  Tou 
can  judge  of  Smith's  abilities  by  his  letters.  I'hey  are  not  of  the  first  order,  but 
they  are  good.  For  his  honesty,  he  is  like  our  friend  Monroe ;  turn  his  soul  wrong 
side  outwards,  and  there  is  not  a  speck  on  it  He  has  one  foible,  an  excessive 
inflammability  of  temper,  but  he  feels  it  when  it  comes  on,  and  has  resolution 
eooQgh  to  suppress  it,  and  to  remain  silent  till  it  passes  orver.^ 

Mr.  Jeflferson  mentioned  in  this  letter,  that  he  could  not  make 
the  least  use  of  his  fractured  wrist  except  for  writing ;  that  he 
had  great  anxieties  lest  he  never  should  recover  any  considerable 
use  of  it ;  that  he  should,  by  the  advice  of  his  surgeons,  set  out 
in  a  fortnight  for  the  waters  of  Aix  in  Provence ;  and  as  in  a 
previous  letter  to  Monroe,  he  said  he  should  seize  the  occasion 
to  examine  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  "  acquire  knowledge  of 
that  species  of  navigation  which  may  be  useful  hereafter,"  and, 
more  especially,  "  to  make  a  tour  of  the  ports  concerned  in 
commerce  with  us ;  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  the  defects  of  the 
late  regulations  respecting  our  commerce ;  to  learn  the  further 
improvements  which  may  be  made  in  it ;  and,  on  his  retuni,  to 
get  this  business  finished."  He  mentioned  that  he  should  be 
absent  between  two  and  three  months,  but  should  always  be 
where  he  could  be  recalled  to  the  capital  in  ten  days,  should  it 
become  necessary. 

Before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  American  agent 
dispatched  to  Morocco  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  treaty  with 
that  power,  and  active  negotiations  were  thenceforth  entered 
upon  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  procure  the  liberation 

I  See  ante,  p.  46i.  ■  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  Adams's  son-in-law. 
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of  the  American  captives  in  Algiers.  Jefferson's  corresfXMh 
dence,  at  this  period,  is  full  of  this  subject ;  and  after  resorting 
to  various  other  unsuccessful  steps,  the  aid  of  the  Mathurins,  a 
body  of  French  priests  organized  for  such  benevolent  projects, 
was  invoked  to  promote  the  undertaking.  But  no  important 
results  followed. 

Jefferson  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  on  the  27th,  had  an 
audience  from  M.  de  Montmorin,  the  successor  of  De  Vergennes 
in  the  Foreign  Bureau,  whose  modesty,  simplicity  of  mannere, 
and  good  dispositions  towards  the  United  States,  made  a  most 
favorable  impression  on  his  mind. 

He  set  out  on  the  28th,  on  his  journey  to  the  south  of 
France,  but  before  going,  addressed  this  noticeable  letter  to 
Lafayette  who  was  a  member  of  the  Notables : 

*'  I  wish  YOU  success  in  your  meeting.  I  sliould  form  better  hopes  of  it|  if  U 
were  divided  into  two  Houses  instead  of  seven.  Keeping  the  good  model  of  jou 
neighboring  country  before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on,  step  by  step,  towrds 
a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model  is  not  perfect,  yet,  as  it  would  unite  more 
suffrages  than  any  new  one  which  could  be  proposed,  it  is  better  to  make  that  Uie 
object.  If  every  advance  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling  the  royal  coffers  with  gold, 
it  will  be  gold  well  employed.  The  King,  who  means  so  well,  should  be  eneoo^ 
aged  to  repeat  these  Assemblies.  Tou  see  how  we  republicans  are  apt  to  pret^ 
when  we  get  on  politics.    Adieu,  my  dear  friend." 

He  kept  a  journal  of  his  progress,  which  is  published  in  both 
editions  of  his  works  ;*  and  the  pocket  account-book,  as  usual, 
supplies  many  minor  details.  His  route  lay  up  the  Seine 
through  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  thence  down  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone  through  the  Beaujolais,  Dauphin^, 
Orange,  and  Languedoc  to  Aix.  He  travelled  in  his  own  car 
riage  and  with  post  horses.  Reluctant  to  withdraw  Martha  bo 
long  from  her  school,  he  did  not  take  her  with  him.  The  first 
day,  he  passed  through  Melun  and  reached  Fontainebleau.  He 
paused  here  a  day  to  have  changes  made  in  his  carriage ;  and 
he  inspected  that  famous  palace  from  whose  voluptuous  retreats 
Montespan  and  Du  Barry  had  lavished  those  countless  treasures, 
wrung  pitilessly  from  the  toiling  millions,  the  want  of  which 
was  now,  in  the  process  of  a  just  retribution,  hurrying  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  to  its  bloody  doom.    He  reached 

*  Randolph*s  edition,  toL  it  p.  115 ;  Congress  edition,  yoI.  ix.  p.  813. 
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Sens  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  on  his  route  from  theuce  to  Ver- 
manton,  the  entries  in  his  journal  are  commenced. 

This  cannot  be  republished  here.  Like  his  journal  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  practical  descriptions ;  but  in 
this  case,  agriculture  and  wine-making,  instead  of  gardening, 
receive  the  principal  share  of  his  attention.  In  regard  to  these, 
hifl  information  is  extensive,  and  oftentimes  almost  exact  enough 
for  the  directions  of  those  about  to  engage,  without  previous 
practice,  in  the  culture  of  vineyards  and  the  production  of  the 
diflferent  varieties  of  wine.  Spirited  sketches  of  scenery  occur 
in  the  journal,  but  they  are  brief,  and  are  only  intended  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  country,  topographically  speaking,  is  adapted  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  culture. 

He  arrived  at  Lyons  on  the  11th  of  March,  and  remained 
until  the  15th ;  and  his  journal  dispatches  the  city  in  four  lines. 
Nismes  was  reached  on  the  19th,  and  four  days  were  spent  here 
in  examining  the  remains  of  Eoman  grandeur — the  Maison 
Quarrfe  (the  plan  of  which  he  had  previously  obtained  and  sent 
to  Virginia  as  a  model  for  its  capitol),  the  huge  Doric  circus,  the 
temple  and  fountain  of  Diana,  and  the  various  other  remains  of 
ancient  art.  None  of  these  things  are  mentioned  in  the  journal, 
but  a  letter  from  this  place  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Tesse 
(aunt  of  Madame  Lafayette),  shows  that  not  only  here,  but  on 
the  whole  route  from  Paris,  he  had  studied  works  of  art  quite  as 
closely  as  those  matters  which  occupied  his  journal ;  but  in  the 
latter  he  was,  as  usual,  recording  useful  facts  to  carry  home  to 
his  countrymen.  The  letter  to  the  Countess  is  written  playfully, 
and  in  the  tone  of  high-flown  gallantry  of  that  day.  The 
familiar  eye  skips  along  this  badinage  for  the  point  of  the  letter, 
and  by  and  by  it  comes !  *'  His  jouraey  has  given  him  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  Assemhle^  des  Jfbtailes.^^  The  result  of  these 
reflections  are  thus  given : 

**  Under  a  good  and  a  young  King,  as  the  present,  I  think  good  may  be  made 
of  it  I  woald  have  the  deputies  then,  by  all  means,  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
encourage  him  to  repeat  the  calls  of  this  Assembly.  Their  first  step  should  be,  to 
get  themselves  divided  into  two  chambers  instead  of  seven ;  the  Noblesse  and  the 
Commons  separately.  The  second,  to  persuade  the  King,  instead  of  choosing  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons  himself,  to  summon  those  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
Provincial  administrationa  The  third,  as  the  Noblesse  is  too  numerous  to  be  all  of 
the  Aflsembl^,  to  obtain  permission  for  that  body  to  choose  its  own  deputies.  Tno 
Tlouses  80  elected  would  contain  a  mass  of  wisdom  which  would  mako  the  people 
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happy,  and  the  King  great;  would  place  him  in  history  where  no  other  act  eta 
possibly  place  him.  They  would  thus  put  themselyes  in  the  track  of  the  best  guide 
they  can  follow ;  they  would  soon  overtake  it,  become  its  guide  in  turn,  and  lead 
to  the  wholesome  modifications  wanting  in  that  model,  and  necessary  to  constitute 
a  rational  goTemment.  Should  they  then  attempt  more  than  the  established  haUti 
of  the  people  of  the  ripe  for,  they  may  lose  all,  and  retard  indefinitely  the  ultimate 
object  of  their  aim.  These,  madam,  are  my  opinions ;  but  I  wish  to  know  yooxi, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  better.^ 

The  accomplished  Oouutess  was  an  actire  politician,  and  a 
staunch  liberal.  Govemenr  Morris  more  than  once,  in  his 
diary  kept  in  France,  speaks  of  her  reproaching  him  for  his 
want  of  republicanism.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  zealous  friend  and 
admirer  in  her.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  receipt  of  the 
above  letter,  we  dare  say,  its  contents  were  known  to  raost  of 
the  patriotic  chiefs  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables. 

Before  leaving  Nismes,  he  fulfilled  an  appointment  with  an 
unknown  correspondent,  who  had  announced  that  he  had  a 
communication  of  importance  to  make.  He  proTed  to  be  a 
Brazilian  anxious  to  engage  the  United  States  in  an  attempt  to 
revolutionize  that  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  declined  committing 
himself  to  him.  Those  anxious  to  see  the  particulars  of  their 
interview,  will  find  them  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Jay,  dated  May 
4th. 

He  reached  Aix  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  following 
letter,  written  from  thence  to  his  oldest  daughter,  in  Paris,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  his  philosophy  of  life  : 

To  Martha  Jstfebson. 

An  Bsr  Pbotssgi,  Marek  S8, 1TB7- 
I  was  happy,  my  dear  Patsy,  to  receiye,  on  ray  arrival  here,  yoar  letter, 
informing  me  of  your  good  health  and  occupations.  I  have  not  written  yon  sooner 
because  I  have  been  almost  constantly  on  the  road.  My  journey  hitherto  has  beeo 
a  very  pleasing  one.  It  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that  the  mineral  waters  of 
this  place  might  restore  strength  to  my  wrist  Other  considerations  also  concnrred 
instruction,  amusement,  and  abstraction  from  business,  of  which  I  had  too  mud 
at  Paris.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  employed  in  things  new  and  good,  id 
your  music  and  drawing.  Tou  know  what  have  been  my  fears  for  some  time  pi^ 
— that  you  do  not  employ  yourself  so  closely  as  I  could  idsh.  You  hare  promised 
me  a  more  assiduous  attention,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  what  you  promise. 
It  is  your  future  happiness  which  interests  me,  and  nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
it  (moral  rectitude  always  excepted)  than  the  contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and 
activity.  Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness,  none  corrodes  with  so  silent,  jet 
so  baneful  a  tooth,  as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both  unemployed,  our  bdof 
becomes  a  burthen,  and  every  object  about  us  loathsome,  even  the  dearest    Idle- 
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Dess  begets  ennvd,  ennai  the  hypochoadria,  and  that  a  diseased  body.  No  laborious 
person  wan  ever  yet  hystericaL  Exercise  and  application  produce  order  in  our 
affairs,  health  of  body,  cheerfalness  of  mind,  and  these  make  us  precious  to  our 
fiiends.  It  is  while  we  are  young  that  the  habit  of  industry  is  formed.  If  not 
then,  it  never  is  afterwards.  The  fortune  of  our  lives,  therefore,  depends  on 
employing  well  the  short  period  of  youth.  If  at  any  moment,  my  dear,  you  catch 
yourself  in  idleness,  start  from  it  as  you  would  from  the  precipice  of  a  gulf.  Tou 
arc  not,  howeyer,  to  consider  yourself  as  unemployed  while  taking  exercise.  That 
is  necessary  for  your  health,  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  objects.  For  this  reason, 
if  you  leave  your  dancing-master  for  the  summer,  you  must  increase  your  other 
exercise. 

I  do  not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read  the  ancient  print  of  your 
Livy,  but  with  the  aid  of  your  master.  We  are  always  equal  to  what  we  undertake 
with  resolution.  A  little  degree  of  this  will  enable  you  to  decipher  your  Livy.  If 
you  always  lean  on  your  master,  you  will  never  be  able  to  proceed  without  him. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  American  character  to  consider  nothing  as  desperate — to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty  by  resolution  and  contrivance  In  Europe  there  are  shops 
for  every  want :  its  inhabitants  therefore  have  no  idea  that  their  wants  can  be 
furnished  otherwise.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we  are  obliged  to  invent  and  to 
execute ;  to  find  means  within  ourselves,  and  not  to  lean  on  others.  Consider, 
Uierefore,  the  conquering  your  Livy  as  an  exercise  in  the  habit  of  surmounting 
difficulties ;  a  habit  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  country  where  you  are  to 
live,  and  without  which  you  will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  animal,  and  less 
esteemed.  Music,  drawing,  books,  invention,  and  exercise,  will  be  so  many 
resources  to  you  against  ennui.  But  there  are  others  which,  to  this  object,  add 
that  of  utility.  These  are  the  needle  and  domestic  economy.  The  latter  you  can- 
not learn  here,  but  the  former  you  may.  In  the  country  life  of  America  there  are 
many  moments  when  a  woman  can  have  recourse  to  nothing  but  her  needle  for 
employment.  In  a  dull  company  and  in  dull  weather,  for  instance,  it  is  ill  manners 
to  read;  it  is  ill  manners  to  leave  them;  no  card-pUying  there  among  genteel 
people — that  is  abandoned  to  blackguards.  The  needle  is  then  a  valuable  resource. 
Beades,  without  knowing  how  to  use  it  herself,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family 
direct  the  works  of  her  servants  ? 

Tou  ask  me  to  write  you  long  letters.  I  will  do  it,  my  dear,  on  condition  you 
will  read  them  from  time  to  time,  and  practice  what  they  will  inculcate.  Their 
precepts  will  be  dictated  by  experience,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
which  you  will  be  placed,  and  by  the  fondest  love  for  you.  This  it  is  which  makes 
me  wish  to  see  you  more  qualified  than  common.  My  expectations  from  you  are 
high — yet  not  higher  than  you  may  attain.  Industry  and  resolution  are  all  that  are 
wanting.  Nobody  in  this  world  can  make  me  so  happy,  or  so  miserable,  as  you. 
Retirement  from  public  life  will  ere  long  become  necessary  for  me.  To  your  sister 
and  yourself  I  look  to  render  the  evening  of  my  life  serene  and  contented.  Its 
morning  has  been  clouded  by  loss  after  loss,  till  I  have  nothing  left  but  you.  I  do 
not  doubt  either  your  affection  or  dispositions.  But  great  exertions  are  neces- 
sary, and  you  hive  little  time  left  to  make  them.  Be  industrious,  then,  my  dear 
child.  Think  nothing  unsurmountable  by  resolution  and  application,  and  you  will 
be  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be.  • 

Tou  ask  me  if  it  is  my  desire  that  you  should  dine  at  the  Abbesses  table  ?  It 
is.    Propose  it  as  such  to  Madame  de  Frauleinheim,  with  my  respectful  complin 
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menu  and  thanks  for  her  care  of  you.    Ck)ntinae  to  lore  me  with  all  the  wamtb 
with  which  you  are  belored  by,  my  dear  Patsy, 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  JirriBSOx. 

This  is,  certainly,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
on  the  subject  of  industry,  to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  adyanced  enough 
to  be  reading  Livy,  and  occupied  in  a  number  of  other  studies. 
But  Martha  had  a  joyous,  serene,  contented  disposition — ^taking 
the  world  easily ;  and  it  was  rather  this  easiness  of  temper  than 
any  actual  symptoms  of  indolence,  which  alarmed  a  parent  so 
easily  alarmed,  and  so  exacting  on  ihab  head.  He  undoubtedly 
made  an  effort  to  produce  a  deep  and  a  lasting  impression  on 
her  mind  in  regard  to  a  virtue  ranked  so  highly  by  him— and 
he  fully  succeeded.  In  this  she  became  a  complete  reflection 
of  himself.* 

Mr.  Jefterson  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  waters  of  Aix 
were  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  accordingly  abridged  his  Btay 
there.  He  remained  several  days  at  Marseilles,  prosecuting 
commercial  and  several  other  inquiries,  but  failing  to  ascertain 
satisfactorily  whether  the  difference  in  American  and  Piedmont 
rice  consisted  in  the  species  or  the  method  of  cleaning,  he 
determined  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  the  latter  to  settle  the 
question.  He  reached  Toulon  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  the  next 
day  again  wrote  his  daughter : 

To  Martha  Jefverson. 

Touuw, -4i)rCT,1787. 
My  dear  Patsy  :  * 

I  receiyed  yesterday  at  Marseilles  your  letter  of  Marcb  25tli ;  and  I  received 
it  with  pleasure,  because  it  announced  to  me  that  you  were  weU.    Experience 

^  The  person  who  famished  us  the  above  letter— nearly  related  to  the  parties,  tad 
entirely  familiar  with  them  personally— subjoined  the  following  note,  which  the  writer 
must  excuse  us  for  copying : 

*'  The  constant  solicitude,  the  sleepless  vigilance,  and  indefatigable  assiduity  mini* 
fested  by  him  on  this  point,  were  crowned  with  their  Just  reward.  In  this  feature  of 
character,  as  in  many  others,  hers  became  but  a  beautiful  reflection  of  his  owD-a 
daguerreotype  of  the  finest  stamp.  In  thinking  of  him  under  this  aspect,  the  conviotioB 
has  often  arisen,  that  never,  in  any  single  instance,  under  any  circumstances  however  fo^ 
tuitous  (since  early  manhood  at  least),  can  he  have  willingly  *  wasted  his  time,'  «m»(9 
tht  extent  afone  mmule,  I  feel  sure  that  this  never  can  have  happened ;  tliat,  when  in 
health,  he  never  can  have  been  for  an  instant  *  listless,'  never  in  the  mood  of  *  whiHng 
away  time.' 

**  Such  is  my  conviction  as  to  him ;  and  the  same  conviction  exists  as  to  her.  She  wts 
always  employed  when  her  time  was  at  her  own  disposal.  Had  her  day  been  240  hovn 
long  instead  of  24,  not  a  minute  of  it  would  have  *hung  heavy'  on  ber  hands.  Sbe 
would  have  had  oeetJUHUion  for  them  all— a  part  of  this  occupation  (in  conformity  with  Ui 
scheme  of  life)  consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the  affections,  domestio  and  social ;  in  lecie* 
ations  of  the  refining  and  purifying  kind,  and  in  bodily  exercise." 
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(earns  ns  to  be  always  anxious  about  the  health  of  those  whom  we  loTe.  I  have 
^pt  been  able  to  write  to  jou  so  often  as  I  expected,  because  I  am  generally  on  the 
road ;  and  when  I  stop  anywhere,  I  am  occupied  in  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen.  It 
will  be  sontfe  time  now,  perhaps  three  weeks,  before  I  shall  be  able  to  write  you 
again.  But  this  need  not  slacken  your  writing  to  me,  because  you  have  leisure, 
and  your  letters  come  regularly  to  me.  I  haye  received  letters  which  inform  me 
that  our  dear  Polly  ^  will  certainly  come  to  us  this  summer.  By  the  time  I  return, 
it  will  be  time  to  expect  her.  When  she  arrives,  she  will  become  a  precious  charge 
on  your  hands.  The  difference  of  your  age,  and  your  common  loss  of  a  mother, 
will  put  that  office  on  you.  Teach  her,  above  all  things,  to  be  good — because 
without  that,  we  can  neither  be  valued  by  others,  nor  set  any  value  on  ourselves. 
Teach  her  to  be  always  true ;  no  vice  is  so  mean  as  the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  useless.  Teach  her  never  to  be  angry :  anger  only  serves  to  torment 
ourselves,  to  divert  others,  and  alienate  their  esteem.  And  teach  her  industry  and 
application  to  useful  pursuits.  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  inculcate 
this  in  her  mind,  you  will  make  her  a  happy  being  in  herself,  a  most  inestimable 
friend  to  you,  and  precious  to  all  the  world.  In  teaching  her  these  dispositions  of 
mind,  you  will  be  more  fixed  in  them  yourself,  and  render  yourself  dear  to  all  your 
acquaintances.  Practice  them,  then,  my  dear,  without  ceasing.  If  ever  you  find 
yourself  in  difficulty.  And  doubt  bow  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right,  and 
you  will  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  Do  it  for  the  addi- 
tional incitement  of  increasing  the  happiness  of  him  who  loves  you  infinitely,  and 
who  is,  my  dear  Patsy, 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 

He  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  9th  of  April.  From  this  place 
(April  11th)  he  wrote  General  Lafayette  : 

**  In  the  great  cities  I  go  to  see,  what  travellers  think  alone  worthy  of  being 
seen ;  but  I  make  a  job  of  it,  and  generally  gulp  it  all  down  in  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  never  satiated  with  rambling  through  the  fields  and  farms, 
examining  the  culture  and  cultivators,  with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  makes 
some  take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much  wiser  than  I  am." 

After  comparing  (in  the  same  letter)  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  passed,  with  each 
other  and  with  England — complaining  that  the  French  laws  did 
not  allow  leases  long  enough  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  he  uttered  the  following  noble  sentences  : 

"  From  the  first  olive  fields  of  Pierrelatte,  to  the  orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been 
continued  rapture  to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you.  I  think  you  have  not 
made  this  journey.  It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and  an  improvement  to  be 
added  to  the  many  you  have  already  made.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,  to 
know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the  condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own 
country,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  them  at  some  future  day,  to  be  known  to  youw 

'  Mary,  Mr.  Jefferson's  youngest  daughter. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  moment  of  jour  life  in  which  you  can  acquire  that  know* 
ledge.  And  to  do  it  most  effectually,  you  must  be  absolutely  incognito,  you  mvA 
ferret  the  people  out  of  their  hovels  as  I  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their 
bread,  loll  on  their  beds  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact,  to  find  if 
they  are  sof^  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  investigation, 
and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to 
the  softening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their  kettle 
of  vegetables." 

Leaving  Nice  on  the  13th,  he  proceeded  to  Coni  on  mules, 
the  snows  on  the  mountains  not  yet  permitting  the  passage  of 
carriages.  He  had  expected  to  reach  the  country  fumishiiig 
the  "  Piedmont  rice  "  of  commerce,  immediately  aft^r  crossing 
the  Alps,  but  found  that  it  was  cultivated  no  nearer  than  Ver- 
celli  and  Novarra,  a  good  portion  of  the  way  to  Milan.  He 
reached  Turin  on  the  16th,  and  Vercelli  on  the  20th.  He  soon 
ascertained  that  the  machines  used  here  in  cleaning  rice  were 
the  same  with  the  American  ones — that  the  breaking  of  the 
Carolina  rice  was  owing  to  its  inferior  quality.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Turin,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  its  variety,  even 
over  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
rough  rice,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  informed,  under  pain  of  death. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  this  a  state  of  things  where  smog- 
gling  was  justifiable,  so  he  crammed  his  coat  and  surtout  pockets 
with  the  precious  product,  and  also,  though  very  doubtful  of 
ever  seeing  any  return  for  his  money,  hired  a  muleteer  to  run  a 
couple  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  to  Genoa — ^his  object 
being,  of  course,  to  send  the  seed  to  the  rice-producing  regions 
of  the  United  States." 

He  was  at  Milan  on  the  20th,  Pavia  on  the  23d,  Genoa  on 
the  25th,  and  back  again  at  Nice  May  1st — so  that  he  was  a 
little  over  three  weeks  in  Italy.  His  journal  there  contains 
the  usual  minute  practical  details,  and  little  besides.  He  thus, 
a  few  months  afterwards,*  spoke  of  this  trip  to  Mr.  Wythe : 

"  My  time  allowed  me  to  go  no  further  than  Turin,  Milan,  and  Genoa :  conse- 
quently, I  scarcely  got  into  classical  ground:  I  took  with  me  some  of  the  wridngi, 
in  which  eDileaTore^  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  passage  of  Annibal  over  the 
Aips,  and  wa>i  jnst  able  to  satisfy  myself,  from  a  view  of  the  country,  that  tbe 
do^<«criptiotia  givcD  of  hh  march  are  not  sufficiently  particular,  to  enable  os  at  this 
d&jf  evGD  to  guc'^  lit  his  track  across  the  Alps.  In  Architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  I  found  tniiah  amusement :  but  more  than  all,  in  their  agriculture,  many 

1  Letter  to  Edward  Butledge,  July  14, 1787.  *  September  16th. 


T 
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objects  of  which  might  be  adopted  with  ua  to  great  adrantage.  I  am  persuaded; 
there  are  manj  parts  of  our  lower  country  where  the  olive  tree  might  be  raised, 
which  is  assuredly  the  richest  gift  of  heayen.  I  can  scarcely  except  bread.  I  see 
this  tree  supporting  thousands  among  the  Alps,  where  there  is  not  soil  enough  to 
make  bread  for  a  single  family.  The  caper,  too,  might  be  cultiyated  with  us.  The 
fig  we  do  raise." 

And  he  added  this  very  memorable  opinion,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  in  regard  to  making  the  grape  a  staple  of 
national  industry : 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  the  Tine,  because  it  is  the  parent  of  misery.  Those  who  cul 
ti?ate  it  are  always  poor,  and  he  who  would  employ  himself  with  us,  in  the  culture 
of  com,  cotton,  etc.,  can  procure,  in  exchange  for  them,  much  more  wine,  and 
better,  than  he  could  raise  by  its  direct  culture.'' 

In  the  principal  Italian,  as  in  the  French  towns,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  officials  and  pro- 
minent inhabitants.  Here,  too,  he  conferred  with  the  leading 
merchants  in  regard  to  the  best  steps  for  increasing  their  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  He  satisfied  himself  that  this 
part  of  Italy  might  be  supplied  with  American  whale-oil ;  and 
he  put  matters  in  train  to  induce  the  Italian  merchants  to  pur- 
chase their  tobacco  directly  from  the  United  States,  instead,  as 
hitherto,  from  England. 

Somo  letters  to  Martha  describe  his  further  progress,  and 
give  other  particulars : 

To  Martha  jKvriRSON. 

Harskllis,  May  5, 1797. 
Mt  dear  Patst: 

I  got  back  to  Aix  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  found  there  your  letter  of 
the  9th  of  April — from  which  I  presume  you  to  be  well,  though  you  do  not  say  so. 
In  order  to  exercise  your  geography,  I  will  give  you  a  detail  of  my  journey.  You 
most  therefore  take  your  map  and  trace  out  the  following  places :  Dijon,  Lyons, 
Pont  St.  Esprit,  Nismes,  Aries,  St.  Remis,  Aix,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Hieres,  Fr^jus, 
Antibes,  Nice,  Col  de  Tende,  Coni,  Turin,  Vercelli,  Milan,  Pavia,  Tortona,  Novi, 
Genoa,  by  sea  to  Albenga,  by  land  to  Monaco,  Nice,  Antibes,  Fr^jus,  BrignoIIes, 
Aix  and  Marseilles.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  set  out  hence  for  Aix,  Avignon, 
Font  du  Card,  Nismes,  Montpellicr,  Narbonne,  along  the  canal  of  Languedoc  to 
Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Rochefort,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  L'Orient,  Nantes,  Tours,  Orleans, 
and  Paris — where  I  shall  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  after  having  travelled 
something  upwards  of  a  thousand  leagues. 

From  Genoa  to  Aix  was  very  fatiguing,  the  first  two  days  having  been  at  sea, 
and  mortally  sick — two  more  clambering  the  cliffs  of  the  Apennines,  sometimes  on 
foot,  sometimes  on  a  mule,  according  as  the  path  was  more  or  less  difficult — and 
two  others  travelling  through  the  night  as  well  as  day  without  sleep.    I  am  not  yet 
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rested,  and  shall  therefore  shortly  give  you  rest  by  closing  my  letter,  after  men- 
tioning  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  yoar  sister,  which,  though  a  year  old, 
gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  inclose  it  for  your  perusal,  as  I  think  it  will  be  pleaaog 
to  you  also.  But  take  care  of  it,  and  return  it  to  me  when  I  shall  get  back  to 
Paris,  for  trifling  as  it  seems,  it  is  precious  to  me. 

When  I  left  Paris,  I  wrote  to  London  to  desire  that  your  harpsichord  might  be 
sent  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  so  that  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  arrire  a 
little  before  I  shall,  and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  you  hare  got 
the  better  of  that  want  of  industry  which  I  began  to  fear  would  be  the  rock  on 
which  you  would  split  Determine  neyer  to  be  idle.  No  person  will  have  occasion 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  time  who  neyer  loses  any*  It  is  wonderful  how  mock 
may  be  done  if  we  are  always  doing.  And  that  you  may  bo  always  doing  good, 
my  dear,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of 

Tours  aifecUonately, 

Th.  JirriBSoi. 


To  Martha  JxrnRSON. 

jraySl,178T. 

I  write  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  from  the  canal  of  Languedoo,  on  which  I  am  tt 
present  sailing,  as  I  have  been  for  a  week  past — cloudless  skies  above,  limpid  waters 
below,  and  on  each  hand,  a  row  of  nightingales  in  full  chorus.  This  delightful  bird 
had  given  me  a  rich  treat  before,  at  the  fountain  of  Yaucluse.  After  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Laura,  at  Avignon,  I  went  to  see  this  fountain — a  noble  one  of  itself^  and 
rendered  forever  famous  by  the  songs  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  near  it.  I  arriTcd 
there  somewhat  fatigued,  and  sat  down  by  the  fountain  to  repose  myself.  It 
gushes,  of  the  size  of  a  river,  from  a  secluded  valley  of  tho  mountain,  the  ruins  of 
Petrarch^s  chateau  being  perched  on  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above. 
To  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene,  every  tree  and  bush  was  filled  with  night- 
ingales in  full  song.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  had  not  yet  noticed  this  bird. 
As  you  have  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Ck>nvent,  there  might  be  nightingales  in 
them,  and  this  is  the  season  of  their  song.  Endeavor,  my  dear,  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  music  of  this  bird,  that  when  you  return  to  your  own  country 
you  may  be  able  to  estimate  its  merit  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mocking-bird. 
The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  singing  through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  whereas 
the  nightingale  sings  but  about  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  a  still  shorter 
term,  and  with  a  more  feeble  voice,  in  the  fall 

I  expect  to  be  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  •  By  that  time  we  may 
begin  to  expect  our  dear  Polly.  It  will  be  a  circumstance  of  inexpressible  comfort 
to  me  to  have  you  both  with  me  once  more.  The  object  most  interesting  to  me 
for  the  residue  of  my  life,  will  be  to  see  you  both  developing  daily  those  principles 
of  virtue  and  goodness  which  will  make  you  valuable  to  others  and  happy  in  your- 
selves, and  acquiring  those,  talents  and  that  degree  of  science  which  will  guard  you 
at  all  times  against  ennui,  the  most  dangerous  poison  of  hfe.  A  mind  always 
employed  is  always  happy.  This  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  recipe,  for  felicity. 
The  idle  are  the  only  wretched.  In  a  world  which  furnishes  so  many  employments 
which  are  useful,  and  so  many  which  are  amusing,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  ever 
know  what  ennui  is,  or  if  we  are  ever  driven  to  the  miserable  resource  of  gaming, 
which  corrupts  our  dispositions,  and  teaches  ub  a  habit  of  hostility  against  all  man* 
kind. 
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We  are  now  entering  the  port  of  Toulouse,  where  I  quit  mj  bark,  and  of  course 
must  conclude  my  letter.  Be  good  and  be  industrious,  and  you  will  be  what  I  shall 
most  lore  in  the  world.    Adieu,  my  dear  child. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Tb.  Jiffkbson. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  dated  Bordeaux,  May 
26,  accompanying  a  present  of  wine : 

•  •  •  "  Much  hurried  by  my  departure  hence,  I  cannot  enter  into  details 
of  news,  etc.  I  must  beg  you,  howeyer,  to  dellrer  my  love  to  Jack,'  to  tell  him  that 
his  letter  which  he  wrote  near  a  year  ago,  came  to  my  hands  but  a  few  days  ago  at 
Marseilles,  and  that  it  shall  be  among  the  first  I  answer  on  my  arrival  at  Paris, 
which  will  not  be  till  the  middle  of  next  month.  He  will  have  more  claims  to  every 
serriee  of  mine  than  I  can  possibly  find  opportunities  of  rendering  them.  Recall 
me  to  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Eppes  and  the  family.  I  say  nothing 
of  my  dear  Poll,  hoping  she  is  on  her  passage,  yet  fearing  to  think  of  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  sir,  and  be  assured  of  the  warmest  esteem  of  your  affectionate  friend  and 
servant." 


To  Martha  Jkffkrson. 
(Extract.) 


Naktb,  Jun4 1, 17S7. 


I  forgot,  in  my  last  letter,  to  desire  you  to  learn  all  your  old  tunes 'over 
again  perfectly,  that  I  may  hear  them  on  your  harpsichord,  on  its  arrivaL  I  have 
no  news  of  it,  however,  since  I  left  Paris,  though  I  presume  it  will  arrive 
immediately,  as  I  have  ordered.  Learn  some  slow  movements  of  simple  melody,  for 
the  Celestini  stop,  as  it  suits  such  only.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  L^Orient,  and 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at  Paris  about  the  12th  or  15tb  of  this 
month,  and  assuring  you  in  person  of  the  sincere  love  of 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  JiVrKRSON. 

Tlie  passage  in  the  letter  of  May  5th,  about  returning  to  him 
the  ''  precious  "  few  words  of  child's  scrawl,  written  by  the  little 
** Polly"  (or  Mary),  calls  to  mind  the  drawer  of  mementos, 
"  covered  with  fond  words  of  endeaiment,"  found  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's cabinet  after  his  death  I 

We  are  also  reminded  of  a  manuscript "  letter,  forgotten  by 
us  in  passing  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Eppes  (with  whom 

1  John  W.  Eppes,  the  future  husband  of  Mary  or  Maria  Jeflbrson,  the  "  dear  Poll " 
of  this  letter. 

»  We  have  not  supposed  it  necessary  to  continue  to  repeat  to  the  reader  with  each  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  his  daughters  and  family,  that  they  are  from  manuscripts,  nol 
heretofore  published,  and  placed  in  our  possession  by  Mr.  Jeflbrson's  grandchUdreD 
The  remark  applies  to  this  entire  class  of  letters. 
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"  Polly"  had  been  left)  written  the  year  before  (July 22d,  1786), 
from  which  we  will  now  clip  but  the  following  passage,  to  show 
the  yearning  of  the  father's  heart  for  his  absent  child.  He  said: 
*'  Tour  letters  of  April  11th,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  of  March  14th, 
came  to  hand  the  29th  of  June.  I  perceive  they  were  to  have 
come  by  Colonel  Le  Maire,  but  I  hear  nothing  of  his  arrival.  1 
had  fondly  flattered  myself  to  receive  my  dear  Polly  with  him, 
an  idea  which  I  cannot  relinquish  whatever  be  the  difficulties." 
We  might  as  well  here  include  another  letter  to  Martha, 
exceedingly  characteristic  in  its  contents,  written  four  days  after 
his  return  to  Paris : 

To  Martha  JsmBsoN. 

PiUB,  JuM  14, 178T. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  Patsy,  the  15  liyres  you  desired.  You  propose  this  to 
me  as  an  anticipation  of  fire  weeks^  allowance  ;  but  do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  hov 
imprudent  it  is  to  lay  out  in  one  moment  what  should  accommodate  you  for  fire 
weeks  ? — that  this  is  a  departure  from  that  rule  which  I  wish  to  see  you  governed 
by,  thro*  your  whole  life,  of  ncTer  buying  anything  which  you  have  not  money  in 
your  pocket  to  pay  for  ?  Be  assured  that  it  gires  much  more  pain  to  the  mind  to 
be  in  debt,  than  to  do  without  any  article  whatever  which  we  may  seem  to  want 
The  purchase  you  have  made  is  one  of  those  I  am  always  ready  to  make  for  too, 
because  it  is  my  wish  to  see  you  dressed  always  cleanly  and  a  little  more  than 
decently.  But  apply  to  me  first  for  the  money  before  you  make  a  purchase,  were 
it  only  to  avoid  breaking  thro*  your  rule.  Learn  yourself  the  habit  of  adhering 
rigorously  to  the  rules  you  lay  down  for  yourself.  I  will  come  for  you  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  Saturday.  Hurry  the  making  your  gown,  and  also  your  reding-cotc 
Tou  will  go  with  me  some  day  next  week  to  dine  at  the  Marquis  Fayette*s.  Adieu 
my  dear  daughter. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jeftisson. 

It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  aim  of  this 
letter  (like  that  of  a  former  one)  was  to  impress  a  rule.  He 
knew  the  vigorous  and  sensible,  but  at  the  same  time,  ductile 
mind  to  which  he  was  addressing  himself.  He  knew  the  quiet, 
reasoning  Martha  would  weigh  well  his  words  both  for  them- 
selves, and  because  they  were  his.  It  was  his  practice,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  to  make  a  particular  and  earnest  appeal  to  her 
where  he  feared  her  easy  disposition,  not  prone  to  "borrow 
trouble,"  might  lead,  or  was  leading  her  into  careless  habits. 
After  that  earnest  appeal,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  subsequent 
finishing  blows,  the  work  was  done,  and  forever.  Herein 
Martha  resembled  her  father  when  he  was  at  the  same  age. 
The  mind  seemed  as  impressible  as  the  heated  wax,  yet  the  \ 


^ 
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andiDg  must  be  convinced  to  make    any  permanent 

[ion.     That  done,  the  wax  took  the  form  of  the  seal,  and 

sharp  and  clear  ever  after.     "Wax  does  not,  however, 

.  us  a  proper  illustration ;  neither  would  rock  nor  iron. 

I  too  easily  re-molten  and  re-impressed — ^iron  and  granite 

Igh  and  rigid.    Martha,  like  her  father,  had  not  a  phara- 

feature.    She  did  not  carry  her  virtues  catalogued  on  her 

nor  was  she  given  to  returning  thanks  in  public  or 

for  not  being  as  other  people.    Hers  was  one  of  those 

gentle,  and   thoroughly  womanly  natures   every  day 

|[th — seemingly  too  pliant  and  unselfish  to  entertain  a 

that  would  contravene  another's — and  actually  ready  to 

:  others  by  yielding  everything  immaterial ;  yet  when  a 

^le,  or  an  established  maxim  of  conduct  became  involved, 

sively  exhibiting  impressions  as  clear  as  those  marked 

wax,  and  more  ineffaceable  than  those  wrought  in  the 

or  iron.    Granite  and  iron  may  be  shattered  by  over- 

png  force.    The  calm  resolve  of  a  gentle,  virtuous,  and 

llevated  mind,  no  force  on  earth  can  bend  or  shatter. 

turn  to  the  never-failing  pocket  account-book,  and  we 

be  identical  entry  of  the  "  fifteen  livres,"  named  in  the 

[of  June  14th.     Twelve  days  after  comes  the  entry  of  the 

sum  paid  for  the  "  reding-cote."     Kunning  our  eye 

rard  and  forward,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not 

from  two  or  three  to  a  half  a  dozen  records  of  sums  paid 

Bcessaries  or  luxuries  (some  of  the  last  elegant)  "for 

►."      When  little  "  Polly  "  arrived,  these  thicken.     The 

[teachers  in  Paris    attended  them  in  certain    branches, 

their  regular  attendance  at  vastly  the  most  expensive 

ling-school  at  Paris.     Mr.  Jefferson's    liberality  to    his 

liters,  in  money  matters,  would  have  been  censurable  in  a 

I  of  narrow  means.    But  none  the  less  were  they  taught 

^lessons  as  those  contained  in  the  letter  of  June  14th : 

on  after  Mr.  Jeft'erson's  return  to  the  capitaj,  he  thus  (in  a 
Itch  to  Mr.  Jay,  June  21st)  mentions  the  political  changes 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence : 

he  new  accessions  to  the  ministry  are  ralued  here.    Good  is  hoped  from  the 

shop  of  Toulouse,  who  succeeds  the    Count  de  Yergennes    as  Chef  dt 

de  Finance.      Monsieur  de  YiUedeuil,  the  Controller-General,  has  been 

ted  bj  the  public  in  the  offices  he  has  heretofore  exercised.    The  Duke  de 
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NiTernois,  caUed  to  the  Council,  is  reckoned  a  good  and  oble  m    ,  ^^^^^  ,^^ 
Malesherbes,  called  also  to  the  Council,  is  unquestionabl;  tne  n      ^^^^^^  ^ 
kingdom,  for  Integrity,  patrioUsm,  knowledge,  and  experience 
is  a  fear  that  the  Mar6chal  de  Castries  is  disposed  to  rcUre. 

Some  further  sketches  ai^  furnished « to  a  private  corresfo^ 
(lent,  Mr.  Madison : 

"  The  late  changes  in  the  ministry  here,  excite  ^?^^®"^^^w^^^g^e^  into  the  , 
gain  in  them  all.    I  am  particularly  happy  at  the  reentry  of     a  ^  ^  . 

Council.    His  knowledge  and  Integrity  i^n^^S^^  ''^^^b  d^tobUshedtogetki 
greater  to  me,  because  while  he  had  no  views  oftJ^cOt  ^*  j*  •  h  liontmorin.  ^  | 
the  most  unreserred  intimacy.    So  far,  too,  I  ai^^®*^®  f  re  mat  be  now  I 

honesty  proceeds  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head^^  andiostice,*!*! 

surely  counted  on.    The  King  loves  business,  eco°0"^.?»      La^  yery  liiw»^l 
wishes  sincerely  the  good  of  his  people;  but  he  Is  iraSEf'     l,    has  no  " 
in  his  understanding,  and  religious  bordering  on  bigotrjt  .    «-«ricvous  I 
loves  his  queen,  and  is  too  much  governed  by  her.     She^^     .  j^^notr^J 
brother,  and  governed  by  him  ;  devoted  to  pleasure  and  expei^L   *      nropeastyfe 
able  for  any  other  vices  or  virtues.    Unhappily  the  King  shoT       atieiil,'tt^ 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.    Viat  for  drink  has  increased  lately,       ^ 
become  more  known.'* 

The  American  Minister  immediately  set  himse , 
with  the  new  cabinet,  to  produce  the  meliorations  ii! 
tions  to  the  Order  of  Bemis,  of  which  his  recent  jc 
suggested  the  propriety.    These  included  a  considerable^ 
American  imports  which  he  claimed  could  be  properly 
free,  or  placed  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  also  regulations  ^ 
would  prevent  future  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  Fani^ 
General.* 

Several  interesting  letters,  answers  to  those  of  friends,  t\ 
had  accumulated  during  his  absence,  appear  in  his  corresp 
ence  at  this  period.  Most  of  them,  however,  must  be  passed,  I 
usual,  without  notice.  In  one  to  Madison,  commences  his  com^ 
ments  on  the  propositions  before,  and  the  proceedings  of,  the 
Convention  of  the  American  States,  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  to 
form  a  Federal  Constitution.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  proposal  to 
give  the  General  Government  a  negative  on  State  laws : 

^  June  20th. 

'  He  asked  an  entire  suppression  of  duties  on  pitch,  tar  and  turpentine ;  that  all  other 
fish  oils  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  whale  oil,  as  had  been  intended  in  the  Order 
of  Bemis ;  that  duties  levied  in  contravention  of  that  order  at  Rouen,  be  hencefortb 
stopped ;  that  the  order  itself  be  formed  into  an  Atrit.  and  dated  back ;  and  some  other 
things.  See  (in  Jeflferson's  Works)  Observations  addressed  to  Count  de  HontmoriD, 
July  6, 1787.  Letter  to  John  Adams,  July  1.  He  also  renewed  his  attack  oo  the  con 
tract  with  the  Farmers-General — attempting  to  procure  the  unqualified  witiidrawil  of 
tobacco  from  it.    Letter  to  Jay,  August  6th. 
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**  Prima  faciey  I  do  not  like  it.  It  fails  in  an  essential  character ;  that  the 
hole  and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate.  But  this  proposes  to  mend  a  small 
hole  by  covering  the  whole  garment.  Not  more  than  one  out  of  one  hundred 
State  acts  concerns  the  confederacy.  This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them 
one  degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to  have,  gives  them  ninety-nine  more, 
which  they  ought  not  td  have,  upon  a  presumption#that  they  will  not  exercise  the 
ninety-nine." 

He  also  complains  that  the  sale  of  the  "Western  lands  of  the 
United  States  is  not  commenced  for  the  immediate  extinction 
of  their  debts ;  and  that  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Congress  had  shown  itself  "  capable  of  hesitating 
on  a  question  which  proposed  a  clear  sacrifice  of  the  Western 
to  the  maritime  States."  * 

Here  is  the  favorite  arithmetical  argument,  applied  to  a 
familiar  topic,  in  a  letter  to  David  Hartley,  of  England  ;  and 
the  closing  sentences  are  worth  remembering,  as  giving  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Jefferson's  "  democracy:" 

\  "  An  insurrection  in  one  of  thirteen  States  in  the  course  of  eleven  years  that 

Y  they  have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any  particular  State,  in  one  hundred  and 
\  forty-three  years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  This  would  not  be  near  as  many  as 
^Ij  tave  happened  in  every  other  government  that  has  ever  existed.  So  that  we  shall 
li  rilUtve  the  difference  between  a  light  and  a  heavy  government,  as  clear  gain.  I 
t  ii^V^^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  result  of  our  experiment  will  be,  that  men  may  be 
J  ^^y  jBrted  to  govern  themselves  without  a  master.  Could  the  contrary  of  this  bo 
ved,  I  should  conclude,  either  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he  is  a  malevolent 
•roperiJliig.'' 

tlieFafs 


On  the  6th  of  July,  ho  replied  to  a  letter  from  Thomas  Mann 
indolph,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  then  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
three  weeks  later,  to  another,  from  John  "Wayles  Eppes,  of 
same  State,  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  by  both  of 
r^  torn  he  had  been  solicited  to  give  his  advice  in  regard  to  a 
*  js  Dper  pursuit  and  a  proper  line  of  studies,  after  the  writers 
;:  odd  have  completed  their  collegiate  education.  It  is  proba- 
..  Lj^^le  that  ten  such  applications  were  made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by 
^  ijjie  eminent  young  men  of  the  day,  where  one  w^  made  to  any 
^  ' ;  iflier  of  the  public  men  of  Virginia,  if  not  of  the  United  States 
^  phe  letters  to  young  Randolph  and  young  Eppes  possess  the 
^(Jffiual  interest  of  all  such  communications  written  by  the  same 
,8iri:»»nthor,  and  the  additional  one,  in  this  case,  of  being  letters  of 

fA 

qJ  K  t^l  >  Jeflbrson  to  Madison,  Jane  30. 

^^ 
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advice  to  the  future  husbands  of  his  daughters,  though  at  the 
time  such  a  thing  was  probably  very  little  anticipated. 

During  this  month  (July),  the  long  expected  "  Polly"  (Mary, 
called  Marie  in  France,  and  thenceforth  through  life,  Maria) 
reached  London.  She  *had  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  simply  a 
servant  girl,  though  doubtless  they  were  both  intrusted  to  the 
charge  of  some  passenger  friend,  or  some  known  and  trusted  ship 
commander,  whom  we  do  not  iSnd  named.  They  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Adams,  and  awaited  an  expected  opportunity  of  crossiDg 
the  Channel  with  a  party  of  French  friends  of  Mr.  JefferecML 
These  continued  to  defer  their  return,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
too  impatient  to  await  their  movements.  Accordingly  his  stew- 
ard, the  favorite  and  trusty  Petit,  was  sent  to  London  after 
Marie,  and  she  reached  her  father's  hotel  in  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  July,  just  three  days  before  her  ninth  birth-day. 

Mrs.  Adams  thus  described  her  little  guest,  immediately 
after  her  departure,  in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cranch,  of 
Massachusetts : 

"  I  have  had  with  me  for  a  fortnight  a  little  daughter  of  Hr.  JefferBon'e,  who 
arrived  here  with  a  young  negro  girl,  her  servant,  from  Virginia.  Hr.  Jeffersoa 
wrote  me  some  months  ago  that  he  expected  them,  and  desired  me  to  receive  them 
I  did  so,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  my  trouble.  A  finer  child  of  her  age  I  never 
saw.  So  mature  an  understanding,  so  womanly  a  behavior,  and  so  much  sesabilityt 
united,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  I  grew  so  fond  of  her,  and  she  was  so  attached 
to  me,  that,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  for  her,  they  were  obliged  to  force  the  little 
creature  away.  She  is  but  eight  years  old.  She  would  sit,  sometimes,  and  describe 
to  me  the  parting  with  her  aunt,  who  brought  her  up,'  the  obligations  she  vii 
under  to  her,  and  the  love  she  had  for  her  little  cousins,  till  the  tears  would  stretm 
down  her  cheeks ;  and  how  I  had  been  her  friend,  and  she  loved  me.  Her  papa 
would  break  her  heart  by  making  her  go  again.  She  clung  round  me  so  that  I 
could  not  help  shedding  a  tear  at  parting  with  her.  She  was  the  favorite  of  everr 
one  in  the  house.  I  regret  that  such  fine  spirits  must  be  spent  in  the  walls  cf  i 
convent    She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  too."  * 

Maria  (for  so  we  shall  henceforth  call  her,  unless  when 
adopting  her  father's  sobriquet  of  Polly)  was  soon  placed  with 
Martha  in  the  school  of  the  Abbaye  de  PanthemonL 

Martha  had  now  grown  into  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  with  that 
calm,  sweet  face,  stamped  with  thought  and  earnestness,  which, 
with  the  traces  of  many  more  years  on  it,  and  the  nobler  dignity 
of  the  matron  superadded,  beams  down  from  the  speaking  can- 

1  Mrs.  Francis  Eppes,  of  Eppington,  Ya.       *  Mrs.  Adams's  Letters,  voL  fi.  p.  179. 
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vas  of  Sully.  The  most  dutiful  of  daughters,  the  most  attentive 
of  learners,  possessing  a  solid  understanding,  a  judgment  ripe 
beyond  her  years,  a  most  gentle  and  genial  temper,  and  an  un- 
assuming modesty  of  demeanor  which  neither  the  distinction  of 
her  position,  nor  the  flatteries  that  afterwards  surrounded  her, 
e?er  wore  off  in  the  least  degree,  she  was  tie  idol  of  her 
father  and  family,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. 

The  little  Maria  has  been  sufficiently  described  by  Mrs. 
Adams.  She  remarks  that  she  was  "  beautiful."  Slighter  in 
person  than  her  sister,  she  already  gave  indications  of  a  superior 
beauty.  It  was  that  exquisite  beauty  possessed  by  her  mother 
—that  beauty  which  the  experienced  learn  to  look  upon  with 
dread,  because  it  betrays  a  physical  organization  too  delicately 
fine  to  withstand  the  rough  shocks  of  the  world. 

The  relations  which  Mr.  Jefferson  bore  to  his  daughters 
were  not  the  usual  ones  of  a  father.  We  have  mentioned  the 
feminine  softness  and  feminine  general  cast  of  his  feelings  in 
a  few  particulars — especially  where  his  family  was  concerned. 
Then,  the  early  death  of  his  wife  devolved  maternal  as  well  as 
paternal  duties  on  him  towards  his  orphaned  children.  Neither 
his  inclinations  nor  his  habits  made  the  former  irksome.  He 
was  naturally  fond  of  children  ;  he  was  cautious  and  painstak- 
ing; his  eye  and  ear  were  quick  to  watch  over  them  and  note 
theu*  little  wants ;  he  had  the  feminine  dexterity  and  delicacy 
of  manipulation;  he  had  the  feminine  loving  patience  ;  he  ap- 
preciated their  feelings  and  decided  instantly  and  correctly 
what  was  under  all  circumstances  appropriate  to  them,  with 
a  feminine  instinct.  No  child  or  grandchild  of  his  (we  make 
these  assertions  on  full  authority)  ever  received  a  harsh  or  angry 
word  from  him,  on  one  solitary  occasion.  Nay,  no  member  of 
his  family  ever  saw  him  exhibit  passion  but  barely  twice,  during 
his  whole  life.  What  those  occasions  were  we  shall  not  fail  to 
relate.  No  child  or  grandchild  ever  complained,  even  momen- 
tarily, of  an  injustice,  great  or  small,  received  at  his  hands. 
Often  and  often  have  those  grandchildren  heard  their  mother, 
Martha  Jefferson  (Mrs.  Eandolph),  declare,  that  though  her 
dear  and  excellent  mother  died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  she 
could  remember  trifling,  unintentional  errors  on  her  part,  but 
"  never,  never,"  she  would  emphatically  add,  "  had  she  wit- 
nessed a  particle  of  injustice  in  her  father — never  had  she  heard 
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him  say  a  word,  or  seen  bim  do  an  act,  which  she  at  the  time, 
or  afterwards,  regretted."  We  have  heard  the  same  declaratioD 
in  respect  to  him  from  several  of  his  grandchildren  who  lired 
from  ten  to  thirty  years  under  the  same  roof.* 

We  seriously  doubt  whether  Mr.  JeflTcrson,  in  any  in- 
stance, allowed  his  most  confidential  servant — even  Petit— 
to  buy  so  much  as  a  pair  of  shoestrings  for  his  daughters 
while  in  Paris.  To  provide  for  all  their  wants  was  his  own 
especial  and  favorite  task,  either  alone  or  in  their  company. 
He  chose  thus  to  let  them  know  his  solicitude  for  their  gra- 
tification— and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  willing  to 
purchase  the  most  trifling  thing  until  their  father's  supposed 
infallible  taste  was  consulted.  "  They  venerated  him,"  Martha 
was  wont  to  say,  "  as  something  wiser  and  better  than  other 
men  ;  he  seemed  to  them  to  know  everything,  even  the  thonj^ts 
in  their  minds,  all  their  untold  wishes;  they  wondered  they 
did  not  fear  him,  yet  they  did  not  any  more  than  they  did 
companions  of  their  own  age."  "To  do  anything  that  he 
thought  was  wrong,  in  the  most  trivial  thing,  they  thought  not 
only  wrong,  but  ungrateful  and  unaffectionate.  They  desired 
that  he  might  think  differently  from  them,  so  they  could  have 
the  chance  of  surrendering  up  their  wishes  to  his.  They  longed 
to  do  something  to  serve  him — to  add,  if  but  in  the  least  degree, 
to  his  comfort  and  happiness."  These  feelings  were  entertained, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  quite  as  strongly  by  the  next 
generation  of  his  descendants. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  supplied  the  place  of  a  mother  to  his  two 
daughtei*s,  they  treated  him,  in  some  particulars,  more  as 
daughters  are  wont  to  treat  a  mother,  than  as  they  often  do  a 
father.  Neither  had  a  serious  feeling  which  they  did  not  com- 
municate to  him.  He  was  their  confident  and  counsellor  in 
every  girlish  doubt — they  ran  to  him  with  their  joys,  and  fled 
to  him  to  weep  out  their  childish  griefs  on  his  bosom.  And 
never,  in  after  life,  were  these  tender  and  beautiful  relations  for 
a  moment  broken  in  upon,  or  interrupted  by  a  passing  shadow. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  "  received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  would  be  agreeable  [to  the  French  Government]  not 
to  press  our  commercial  regulations  at  that  moment,  the  Minis- 
try being  too  much  occupied  with  the  diflSculties  surrounding 

>  .^  of  hia  grandchUdren  most  emphatioaUy  oonoor  in  this  decUratioD. 
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them  to  spare  a  moment  on  any  subject  which  would  admit  of 
delay."' 

Indications  threatening  to  public  tranquillity  were  now  rife 
in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  Holland,  those  fatal  convulsions 
had  commenced  which  destroyed  popular  freedom.  In  France, 
the  low  rumbling  of  the  earthquake  was  increasing  to  an  angry 
roar,  and  the  ground  was  beginning  to  heave  and  to  rock  under 
the  foundations  of  society.  The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  had  been  the  means  of  exposing  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy to  every  eye.  A  few  timely  reforms,  and  promises  of 
retrenchment,  had  lulled  the  public  mind  into  a  temporary  hope 
of  extrication.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  no 
serious  retrenchments  were  meditated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
King  issued  edicts  for  new  taxes,  and  ordered  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  enregister  them.  That  body  refused.  Finally  it  was 
summoned  to  Versailles  to  hold  a  "  bed  of  justice,"  and  the 
King  personally,  and,  in  harsh  teims,  ordered  them  to  enregister 
two  edicts.  They  stood  out,  it  being  tlieir  object  to  compel  a 
resort  to  a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  limit  expenses  and  dictate  a  constitution.  On  their  final 
refusal,  the  King  (Aug.  15th)  exiled  them  to  Troyes. 

Paris  was  now  in  commotion.  Mobs  gathered  in  the  streets 
and  caricatures  and  inflammatory  placards,  attacking  or  ridi- 
culing the  Government,  were  seen  in  every  direction.  Some 
regiments  were  ordered  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  city; 
arrests  were  made ;  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  strong  military 
parties ;  and  the  places  of  public  amusement  were  shut  up. 
Tliis  apparently  restored  order — but  indications  of  seated  and 
sullen  discontent  became  daily  more  apparent.  The  unfortu- 
nate King,  "  long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in  wine, 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Queen  cried,  but  sinned  on."  * 
The  reform  party  daily  became  stronger,  and  soon  embraced 
nearly  all  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  of  France.*  Finally, 
the  government  yielded.  Tlie  Parliament  of  Paris  was  recalled ; 
the  obnoxious  taxes  were  given  up ;  and  others  substituted 
which  fell  in  proper  proportion  on  the  wealthy.  The  national 
feelings  were  again  appeased  for  a  time.  But  the  worn-out 
monarchy  had  exhibited  to  the  world  a  fatal  indication  of  its 
weakness.     Mr.  Jeflerson  wrote  Mr.  Jay : 

'  Jeflfenon  to  Jaj.  <  Jefferson  to  Adams,  August  30.  *  n> 
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"  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  revolution  in  the  pablk  opinioo,  u  to 
the  powers  of  the  monareh,  and  of  the  force,  too,  of  that  opinion.  Six  weebafo, 
ire  saw  the  King  displaying  the  plenitude  of  his  omnipotence,  as  hitherto  coo* 
ceiTed,  to  enforce  these  two  acts  J  At  this  day,  he  is  forced  to  retract  them  bjtbe 
public  voice ;  for  as  to  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament,  that  bodj  is  too  liUk 
esteemed  to  produce  this  effect  in  any  case,  where  the  public  do  not  throw  tbeo- 
selves  into  the  same  scale.'' 

During  this  lull,  the  American  Minister  again  nrgeotl? 
pressed  the  claims  of  his  country.  The  principal  modifications 
recently  solicited  by  him,  in  the  duties,  were  made.'  He  tlien 
urged  the  exception  of  the  United  States  from  a  recent  general 
An'H  in  regard  to  whale  oils,  which  would  operate  severely  on 
Massachusetts — insisting  that  the  commerce  of  a  nation  which 
brought  nothing  but  raw  materials  in  exchange,  was  entitled  to 
privileges  over  those  which  brought  manufactured  products.'  He 
pressed  his  former  proposition  to  reduce  all  temporary  ordere 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  American  commerce  into  a  fonnal 
Arret.  This  was  assented  to,  and  the  Comptroller-General 
and  the  American  Minister  worked  several  days  together,  aided 
by  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Dupont,  in  settling  and  arranging 
its  provisions.  It  was  finally  passed ;  and  tobacco  was,  in  a 
separate  instrument,  made  the  subject  of  favorable  modifica- 
tions.* The  Arret  met  with  an  unsuccessful  opposition  in  the 
Council.  Except  in  regard  to  tobacco,  nearly  every  commer- 
cial advantage  which  the  United  States  could,  at  this  period, 
reasonably  expect  from  France,  was  now  attained. 

The  complications,  and  indications  of  a  general  war,  growing 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  Holland,  and  the  interference  of  Prussia 
in  them,  drew  from  Mr.  Jeflferson  the  following  reflections  on 
the  influence  of  such  a  war  on  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
(in  a  letter  to  General  Washington,  August  14th)  : 

"  A  war,  wherein  France,  Holland,  and  England  should  be  parties,  seems,  prmi 
faeie^  to  promise  mach  advantage  to  us.    But  in  the  first  place,  no  war  can  be  safe 

*  The  st^mp  u.%  And  lami  tax.  '  See  Jeflferson  to  Jay,  September  23d. 

*  Letter  to  Mimtmorm*  October  23d. 

*  Letters  to  Mr*  Jaj,  November  3d  and  December  81.  We  have  not  the  Arr*t  before 
a»,  but  the  ordtir  of  B'nTal^  vfoa  the  basis  of  its  provisions  as  far  as  that  went.  Then  the 
duties  on  tar,  \^\Uh  and  turpeotine,  asked  bv  Jeflferson  on  his  return  firom  his  joonej. 
were  reJtieed  to  two  »di|  a  half  per  cent  This  was  but  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  th«  former 
duliea  OR  tbe»p  D^rticle^.  ^^^  '"'(^  retained  as  the  articles  were  produced  in  the  South  of 
Ffftnce.  A  r^tit  of  minptd  was  thenceforth  given  to  American  commerce  in  off  the  ports 
of  Francis.  AmtricftQ  citi£i-ii:$  were  given  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  native  sab 
j#^tH  m  aU  tlic  rirnrli  pn^z^^ions  in  Asia  and  m  the  **  scales  leading  thereto,*'  i.  c  fbe 
iiOe«  of  FVance  and  Bonubocu 
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for  OS  which  threatens  France  with  an  unfavorable  issue.*  Ancjl  in  the  next,  it  will 
probably  embark  us  again  into  the  ocean  of  speculation,  engage  us  to  over-trade 
ourselves,  convert  us  into  sea-rovers,  under  French  and  Dutch  colors,  divert  us 
from  agriculture,  which  is  our  wisest  pursuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end  contribute 
most  to  real  wealth,  good  morals,  and  happiness.  The  wealth  acquired  by  specu- 
lation and  plunder  is  fugacious  in  its  nature,  and  fills  society  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling.  The  moderate  and  sure  income  of  husbandry  begets  permanent  improve- 
ment, quiet  life,  and  orderly  conduct  both  public  and  private.  We  have  no  occa- 
aon  for  more  commerce  than  to  take  off  our  superfluous  pro4uce,  and  the  people 
complain  that  some  restrictions  prevent  this  ;  yet  the  price  of  articles  with  us,  in 
general,  shows  the  contrary.  Tobacco,  indeed,  is  low,  not  because  we  cannot  carry 
it  where  we  please,  but  because  we  make  more  than  the  consumption  requires. 
Cpon  the  whole,  I  think  peace  advantageous  to  us,  necessary  for  Europe,  and 
desirable  for  humanity.  A  few  days  will  decide,  probably,  whether  all  these 
considerations  are  to  give  way  to  the  bad  passions  of  kings,  and  those  who  would 
be  kings.** 

His  king-phobia  increased !  After  commenting  (in  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  August  14lh)  on  the  unfortunate  and 
threatening  condition  of  Europe,  he  added : 

**So  much  for  the  blessings  of  having  kings,  and  magistrates  who  would  be 
kings.  From  these  events  our  young  Republic  may  learn  useful  lessons,  never  to 
call  on  foreign  powers  to  settle  their  differences,  to  guard  against  hereditary  magis- 
trates, to  prevent  their  citizens  from  becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and  power, 
as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  etc.,  of 
kings,  and,  in  short,  to  besiege  the  throne  of  heaven  with  eternal  prayers,  to 
extirpate  from  creation  this  class  of  human  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths  called 
kings;  from  whom,  let  him  perish  who  does  not  say,  *good  Lord  deliver  us.*'' 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  August  4th  : 

"  I  look  up  with  you  to  the  federal  Convention,  for  an  amendment  of  our 
federal  affairs.  Tet  I  do  not  view  them  in  so  disadvantageous  a  light  at  prusent, 
ai  some  do.  And  above  all  things,  I  am  astonished  at  some  people^s  considering  a 
kingly  government  as  a  refuge.  Advise  such,  to  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not  put  them  to  rights,  send  them  to 
Europe,  to  see  something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy,  and  I  will  undertake,  that 
every  man  shall  go  back  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which  can  arise  among 
ns,  from  the  republican  form  of  our  government,  from  this  day  to  the  dfiy  of 
judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what  this  country  suffers  from  its 
monarchical  form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  preponde- 
rate. Consider  the  contents  of  the  Red  Book  in  England,  or  the  Almanach  Royal 
in  France,  and  say  what  a  people  gain  by  monarchy.  No  race  of  kings  has  ever 
presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations.    The  best  they 

I  His  belief  was  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  France  would  prevent  E#ngland  from 
holding  on  permanently  to  the  portion  of  our  territory  she  yet  forcibly  held,  and  from 
extending  her  aggressions. 
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can  do  is,  to  leave  things  to  their  ministers ;  and  what  are  their  ministers  but  i 
committee,  badly  chosen  ?    If  the  king  ever  meddles,  it  is  to  do  harm." 

To  Joseph  Jones,  August  14th  : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  our  federal  Conyention  recommends,  and  wbat  tk 
States  will  do  in  consequence  of  their  recommendation.  *  *  *  •  With  all  the 
defects  of  our  Constitution,  whether  general  or  particular,  the  comparison  of  oar 
gOTcrnments  with  those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and  hefl. 
England,  Uke  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  intermediate  staUon.  And 
yet,  I  hear  there  are  people  among  you  who  think  the  experience  of  our  gOTera- 
ments  has  already  proved  that  republican  governments  will  not  answer." 

The  view  here  expressed,  that  the  present  American  General 
Government  (under  the  Articles  of  Confederation),  combined 
with  the  action  of  the  State  Governments,  was  entirely  prefera- 
ble to  any  European  plan  or  model,  is  repeated  to  many  corres- 
pondents. To  one,  he  utters  the  strong  language  "  that  it  is 
without  comparison  the  best  existing,  or  that  ever  did  exist"  * 

To  John  Adams,  he  wrote,  September  28th  : 

"  What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the  present  miseries  of  Holland  teach  us !  Kevef 
to  have  an  hereditary  officer  of  any  sort :  never  to  let  a  citizen  ally  himself  vitb 
kings :  never  to  call  in  foreign  nations  to  settle  domestic  differences :  never  to 
suppose  that  any  nation  will  expose  itself  to  war  for  us,  etc" 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  he  thus  wrote  Mr,  Adams,  in  the  same 
letter : 

"  We,  I  hope,  shall  be  left  free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  neatrtt 
ity ;  and  yet,  much  I  fear  the  English,  or  rather  their  stupid  King,  will  foree  m 
out  of  it.  For  thus  I  reason  :  By  forcing  us  into  the  war  against  them,  thej  viH 
be  engaged  in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as  a  sea  war;  common  eeoee 
dictates,  therefore,  that  they  should  let'  as  remain  neuter :  trgo^  they  will  not  let  m 
remain  neuter.  I  never  yet  found  any  other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  the; 
will  do,  but  that  of  examining  what  they  ought  not  to  do.** 

Tliese  sentiments  are  repeated  to  various  other  correspon 
dents. 

Commenting  on  the  shameless  desertion  of  the  patriots  of 
Holland  by  France,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  he 
remarked  to  Mr.  Jay  : 

**  It  conveys  to  us  the  important  lesson,  that  no  circumstances  of  moralitj, 
honor,  interest,  or  engagement,  are  sufBcient  to  authorize  a  secure  reliance  on  wi 

1  Tietter  to  E.  Carrington,  August  4th. 
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Ation,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  positions.  A  moment  of  difficulty,  or  a  moment  of 
rror,  may  render  forever  useless  the  most  friendly  dispositions  in  the  King,  in  the 
aajor  part  of  his  ministers,  and  the  whole  of  his  nation.** 

The  action  of  England,  its  arming  to  re-establish  the  Stadt- 
lolder,  and  the  present  acrimony  of  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants 
towards  the  United  States,  lead  to  the  following  suspicions : 

"  Yet  it  is  possible,  that  having  found  that  this  court  will  not  make  war  in  this 
moment  for  any  ally,  new  views  may  arise,  and  they  may  think  the  moment  favor- 
able for  executing  any  purposes  they  may  have,  in  our  quarter.  Add  to  this,  that 
reafion  is  of  no  aid  in  calculating  their  movements.  We  are,  therefore,  never  safe 
till  our  magazines  are  filled  with  arms.  The  present  season  of  truce  or  peace 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  improved  without  a  rooment^s  respite,  to  effect  this 
essential  object,  and  no  means  be  omitted,  by  which  money  may  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  earlier  impressions  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  expediency  of  its  adoption  by  the  States,  has 
been  made  a  point  of  some  interest  in  his  political  history.  He 
expressed  great  regret  that  the  Convention  sat  with  closed 
doors,  but  had  a  profound  respect  for  the  character  of  tliat  body. 
He  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  August  30th  : 

**  I  am  sorry  they  began  their  deliberations  by  so  abominable  a  precedent  as 
that  of  tying  up  the  tongues  of  their  members.  Nothing  can  justify  this  example, 
but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions,  and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  public  discus- 
sions. I  have  no  doubt  that  all  their  other  measures  will  be  good  and  wise.  It  is 
really  an  assembly  of  demigods.** 

The  Constitution,  at  first  view,  filled  him  with  disappoint- 
ment. He  wrote  Mr.  Adams  (November  13th),  "  that  there 
were  things  in  it  which  staggered  all  his  dispositions  to  sub- 
scribe to  what  such  an  assembly  had  proposed;"  to  Colonel 
Smith  (the  same  day),  *'that  there  were  good  articles  in  it  and 
very  bad,  he  did  not  know  which  preponderated."  His  first 
elaborate  statement  of  the  parts  he  approved  and  disapproved, 
accompanied  by  his  reasons,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Madison  of  December  20th.  To  give  a  very  rapid  synopsis  of 
these:  he  liked  a  government  which  could  go  on  without  a 
recorrence  to  the  State  legislatures — the  organization  into 
departments — the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes — the  election 
of  the  greater  house  by  the  people  directly — the  "  compromise 
of  the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little  States,  of  the  latter 
to  equal,  !tnd  the  former  to  proportional  influence  " — the  substt 
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tution  of  voting  in  Congress  by  persons  instead  of  States— the 
negative  given  to  the  Executive  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
house* — and  "  other  good  things  of  less  moment,"  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution. 

What  he  disliked  was :  first,  "  the  omission  of  a  bill  rf 
rights,  providing  clearly,  and  without  the  aid  of  sophism,  for 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  protection  against 
standing  armies,  restriction  of  monopolies,  the  eternal  and  unre 
mitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws  and  trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of  fact  triable  by  the  lavrs  of  the  land,  and  not  by  the 
laws  of  nations."  He  declared  "  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  what 
the  people  were  entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular — and  what  no  just  government  should 
refuse  or  rest  on  inference."  The  second  feature  he  disliked, 
and  strongly  disliked,  was  "  the  abandonment,  in  every  instance, 
of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  oflSce,  and  most  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  President." 

These  objections  are  supported  with  great  force — ^particularly 
that  against  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President  He 
suggested  that  after  the  Constitution  had  been  duly  weighed 
and  canvassed  by  the  people,  and  the  parts  they  disliked  and 
those  they  approved  ascertained,  the  Convention  should  reas- 
semble, and  again  act  upon  it.  "  At  all  events,  he  hoped " 
the  people  "  would  not  be  discouraged  from  making  other  trials 
if  the  present  one  should  fail." 

He,  however,  soon  abandoned  this  idea  of  having  the  Con- 
vention reassembled,  and  subscribed  heartily  to  the  course 
proposed  by  Massachusetts.  To  bring  his  views  on  this  subject 
before  the  reader  connectedly,  we  will  anticipate  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  later  declarations.  He  wrote  Colonel  Carring- 
ton,  May  27th,  1788  : 

'*  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  the  progress  of  the  new  Constitution.  Indeed  I 
have  presumed  it  would  gain  on  the  public  mind,  as  I  confess  it  has  on  mr  own.  At 
first,  though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass  and  groundwork  was  good,  I  disliked  mto? 
appendages.  Reflection  and  discussion  have  cleared  off  most  of  these.  Tea  bau 
satisfied  me  as  to  the  query  I  had  put  to  you  about  the  right  of  direct  taxatbn. 
My  first  wish  was  that  nine  States  would  adopt  it  in  order  to  ensure  what  wu  good 
in  it,  and  that  the  others  might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the  necessar?  amend* 
ments.    But  the  plan  of  Massachusetts  is  far  preferable,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 

>  But  he  would  have  liked  it  better  had  the  Judiciary  been  associated  for  that  purpose, 
or  invested  separately  with  a  similar  power. 
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followed  by  those  who  are  yet  to  decide.  There  are  two  amendments  only  which  I 
am  anxious  for :  1.  A  bill  of  rights,  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  all  to  have, 
that  I  conceive  it  must  be  yielded.  The  first  amendment  proposed  by  Massachu- 
setts will  in  some  degree  answer  this  end,  but  not  so  well.  It  will  do  too  much  in 
some  instances,  and  too  little  in  others.  It  will  cripple  the  Federal  Government  in 
some  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  restrain  in  some  others  where 
restraint  would  be  right.  The  2d  amendment  which  appears  to  me  essential  is  the 
restoring  the  principle  of  necessary  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Senate  and 
Presidency :  but  most  of  all  to  the  last  Reeligibility  makes  him  an  officer  for  life, 
and  the  disasters  inseparable  from  an  elective  monarchy,  render  it  preferable  if  we 
cannot  tread  back  that  step,  that  we  should  go  forward  and  take  refuge  in  an  here- 
ditary one.  Of  the  correction  of  this  article,  however,  I  entertain  no  present  hope, 
because  I  find  it  has  scarcely  excited  an  objection  in  America.  And  if  it  does  not 
take  place  ere  long,  it  assuredly  never  will.  The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for 
liberty  to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground.  As  yet  our  spirits  are  free.  Our 
jealousy  is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  unlimited  confidence  we  all  repose  in  the 
person  to  whom  we  all  look  as  our  President.  After  him  inferior  characters  may 
perhaps  succeed,  and  awaken  us  to  the  danger  which  his  merit  has  led  us  into. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  general  adoption  is  to  be  prayed  for,  and  I  wait, 
with  great  anxiety,  for  the  news  from  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  which  have 
decided  before  this,  and  with  that  Virginia,  now  in  session,  may  give  the  ninth  vote 
of  approbation.  There  could  then  be  no  doubt  of  North  Carolina,  New  York,  and 
New  Hampshire..  But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Rhode  Island?  as  long  as 
there  is  hope  we  should  give  her  time.  I  cannot  conceive  but  that  she  will  come  to 
rights  in  the  long  run.  Force,  in  whatever  form,  would  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent." 

H0  wrote  E.  Kutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  July  18,  1788 : 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  accession  of  your  State  to  the  new  federal  Consti- 
tution. This  is  the  last  I  have  yet  heard  of,  but  I  expect  daily  to  hear  that  my 
own  has  followed  the  good  example,  and  suppose  it  to  be  already  established.  Our 
government  wanted  bracing.  StiU  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another ;  not  to  brace  too  high.  I  own,  I  join  those  in  opinion,  who  think  a 
bill  of  rights  necessary.  I  apprehend,  too,  that  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  rotation  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator,  will  end  in  abuse 
Bat  my  confidence  is,  that  there  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  virtue  and  good  sens) 
enough  in  our  countrymen  to  correct  abuses.  We  can  surely  boast  of  having  set 
the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  government  reformed  by  reason  alone,  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  oppressed,  to  profit  by  the  example.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  blood  of  the  people  is  become  an  inheritance,  and  thosf 
who  fatten  on  it,  will  not  relinquish  it  easily.** 

The  Constitution,  with  the  amendments  adopted  in  1789-90, 
substantially,  then,  met  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President. 
And  most  fortunately  (in  our  judgment)  the  examples  of  the  first 
and  third  Presidents  added  the  desii'ed  amendment,  in  practice, 
in  that  particular. 
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We  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1787,  as  attentive  as  at  previoas 
periods  to  his  miscellaneous  correspondence,  to  thc^e  iniD<H' 
official  duties  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  record, 
to  executing  private  commissions  for  friends,  and  to  looking  out 
for  everything  new,  and  which  promised  advantage  to  his 
country  in  any  branch  of  utility.  On  considering  all  his  occu- 
pations, and  how  much  he  accomplished,  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  ourselves  where  and  when  this  machine-like  industry  could 
have  ever  paused  for  rest  or  sleep?  But  his  secret,  in  Hm 
particular,  has  been  told.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  as  he  wrote 
Martha,  "how  much  may  be  done,  if  we  are  always  doing."* 
He  who  turns  amusement,  relaxation,  rest,  every  waking  mo- 
ment, into  some  channel  of  necessary  endeavor,  will,  even  thou^ 
his  pace  be  that  of  the  tortoise,  accomplish  much  in  a  life- 
nay,  in  a  single  year.  And  if  this  unremitting  effort  is  accom- 
panied by  the  swiftness  of  the  hare,  what  broad  fields  of  labor 
will  not  a  single  year  find  passed  over — what  towering  Alps  <» 
Alps  will  not  a  life-time  overcome ! 

Among  a  few  of  his  most  prominent  miscellaneous  co^ 
respondents  of  the  year  (that  is,  on  topics  neither  diplomatic  nor 
political),  we  may  mention  the  Count  de  Buffon,  Mr.  Kitten- 
house,  Rev.  James  Madison,  Mr.  Vaughan  (of  England),  and 
Charles  Thompson,  on*  scientific  topics ;  Mr.  Wythe,  Mr.  Hop- 
kinson.  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  the  Count  del  Vermi,  on  literary 
ones ;  General  Washington,  on  internal  improvements ;  Mr. 
Drayton  and  Mr.  Rutledge,  on  the  subject  of  introducing  better 
varieties  of  rice,  the  culture  of  olives,  and  various  other  Sonth- 
of-Europe  products  into  the  Southern  States  of  America,  etc, 
etc. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  preserved  of  the  subject  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  celebrated  Buffon.  The  story  used  to  be 
so  well  told  by  Daniel  Webster — who  probably  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  New  Hampshire  party  to  it — that  we  will  give  it 
in  his  words,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  an  intelligent  writer,  Bai 
one  evidently  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  article  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  entitled  Social  Hours  of  Daniel  Webster: 

"  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  narrated  a  story  of  Jtfkrsm't 
orercoming  Buffon  on  a  question  of  Natural  History.    It  was  a  dispute  ia  rehtioc 

>  Ivetter  to  Martha,  May  5th,  1787,  ante,  p.  47i. 
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to  the  moose — the  moose-deer,  as  it  is  called  in  New  Hampshire — and  in  one  of  the 
circlq^  of  beaux  esprita  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  contended  for  certain  cboracteristics 
in  the  formation  of  the  animal,  which  Buffon  stoutly  denied.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Jefferson,  without  giving  any  one  notice  of  his  intention,  wrote  from  Paris  to 
General  John  Sullivan,  then  residing  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  to  procure  and 
send  him  the  whole  frame  of  a  moose.  The  General  was  no  little  astonished  at  a 
request  he  deemed  so  extraordinary ;  but  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
knew  he  must  have  sufficient  motive  for  it ;  so  he  made  a  hunting  party  of  his 
neighbors  and  took  the  field.  They  captured  a  moose  of  unusual  proportions, 
stripped  it  to  the  bone,  and  sent  the  skeleton  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  On  its  arrival,  Mr.  Jefferson  invited  Buffon  and  some  other  8avan$ 
to  a  supper  at  his  house,  and  exhibited  his  dear-bought  specimen.  Buffon  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  his  error,  and  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son^s  energetic  determination  to  establish  the  truth.  *  I  should  have  consulted  you, 
monsieur,'  he  said,  with  usual  French  civility,  *  before  publishing  my  book  on 
Xatural  History,  and  then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts.* " ' 

This  has  the  advantage  of  most  such  anecdotes  of  eminent 
men,  of  being  accurate  nearly  to  the  letter  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  box  of  President  Sullivan  (he  was  the  President  of  New 
Hampshire)  containing  the  bones,  horns,  and  skin  of  a  moose, 
and  horns  of  the  caribou,  elk,  deer,  spiked-homed  buck,  etc.. 
reached  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  2d  of  October.  They  were  the 
next  day  forwarded  to  Buffon — who,  however,  proved  to  be  out 
of  town.*  On  his  return,  he  took  advantage  of  a  supper  at  Jef- 
ferson's, to  make  the  handsome  admissions  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Webster.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  old  Federal  (using  the  word  in  its 
partisan  sense)  ideal  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  cannot  forbear  to  give 
some  other  remarks  attributed  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  same  con- 
nection, by  the  same  writer : 

**  Jefferson  rather  preferred  scientific  or  literary  discussions.  He  was  addicted 
to  French  tastes,  French  manners,  and  French  principles.  Often  unjustly  attacked 
by  them,  the  Federalists  yet  did  him  no  injustice  in  charging  upon  him  a  prefer- 
once  for  French  opinions,  whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion. 

**  He  used  to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  his  acquaintance  with  D^Alembert,  Con* 
dorcet,  and  others  of  the  Liberal  Philosophy  ;  and  often  spoke  of  the  eonveraoMumi 
of  Madame  Deffand,  at  which  he  was  a  frequent  and  not  undistinguished  guest. 
His  *  Notes  on  Virginia  *  had  been  published,  and  were  known  and  admired  at 
Paris ;  while  his  conversational  powers,  no  less  than  his  diplomatic  ability,  confirmed 
the  impression  of  his  intellectual  eminence.^ 

*  Harper's  Magazine  of  July,  1856. 

*  See  Jefferson  to  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Buffon,  October  3d ;  and  to  his  Excellency 
President  Sullivan,  October  5th. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Webster,  edited 
by  Fletcher  Webster  (his  son),  has  appeared,  and  in  a  memorandum  of  conversations 
held  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Honticello,  in  December,  1824,  Mr.  Webster  give<i  Rome 
additions  to  the  preceding  statements,  but  they  arc  not  material. 
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To  show  how  extremely  easy  it  is  for  distinguished  conTersa- 
tionalists  to  slide  into  errors  of  fact,  we  may  remark  that  death 
had  closed  the  doors  of  Du  Deffand's  "  conversazioni "  some  years 
before  Jefferson  arrived  in  France  1  And  we  think  D'Alembert 
died  in  1783. 

How  far  Jefferson  borrowed  his  political  views  from  France 
we  have  been  showing  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  We 
think  we  have  shown  how  applicable  also  is  the  remark  in 
respect  to  his  "  morals."  But  we  will  not  press  that  head  now, 
as  evidence  on  it  will  continue  to  accumulate  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  On  the  declaration  that  Jefferson  gave  a  preference  to 
"  French  opinions  "  in  "  religion,"  we  propose  to  bestow  some 
notice. 

An  assertion  of  this  kind,  especially  connected  with  the  allu- 
sion to  the  "  liberal  philosophy,"  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
New  Englander,  will  be  generally  understood  as  implying  tiie 
charge  of  atheism.  D'Alembert,  and  most  of  the  propagators 
of  the  "  liberal  philosophy,"  were,  as  we  understand  it,  unquat 
fied  Atheists.*  Those  who  stopped  short  of  this  miserable  abyss, 
and  who  were  what  are  technically  called  Deists,  were  usually 
scoffers  and  railers.  There  was  a  class  of  early  English  Deists, 
who,  like  Milton's  evil  angels,  were  stately  enemies  of  the  truth, 
and  who,  like  them,  hurled  mountains  in  combat.  "Voltaire's 
private  correspondence  with  D'Alembert  gives  us  an  inside  pic- 
ture of  French  infidelity  (whether  atheism  or  deism)  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the  difference  is  enormous.  It  is 
Faust's  Mephistopheles  to  Milton's  Lucifer.  It  is  Thersites 
against  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.  It  is  a  leering,  sneering, 
petty  devil,  that  scolds  like  a  draj),  and  seeks  to  raise  a  laugh 
like  a  buffoon.  There  is  a  cold-blooded  selfishness  in  Voltaire's 
letters  that  disgusts  any  large-hearted  man,  whatever  his  faith, 
or  want  of  faith.  For  example,  with  what  an  icy  contempt  he 
repeatedly  expresses  his  willingness  that  "cooks,"  "chamber- 
maids," and  "  butlers  "  should  cling  to  a  system  which  he  affects 
to  regard  as  not  only  wholly  untruthful,  but  pernicious  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  society !  The  spirit  of  French  infidelity,  as 
exhibited  by  this  its  great  champion,  was  malignant  and  cow- 

»  Priestley,  in  his  sixth  "  Letter  to  the  Philosophers  of  Prance,"  sajs  lh»t,  "  when  1 
was  in  your  country  [in  1774]  then,  excepting  Mr.  Necker,  who  was  a  Protestant,  cveij 
person  cf  eminence  to  whom  I  had  access,  and,  as  I  saw  reason  to  think,  etery  ««"  v 
letten^  almost  without  exception^  was  a  profe»$ed  Atheiai^  and  an  unbdiever  in  a  fwut  tt^ 
on  any  principle  whatever. 
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ardly.  It  snatched  the  last  plank  from  the  sinking  wretch,  and 
then  offered  him  no  shadow  of  a  substitute.  It  dodged,  and 
equivocated,  and  falsified,  even  on  the  death-bed,  to  escape  tem- 
poral punishments,  or  disgraces  inflicted  after  death.*  There 
were  better-hearted  men  doubtless  than  Voltaire — some  noble- 
hearted  men — who  adopted  his  ideas  in  religion.  But  in  giving 
his  character,  we  have  given  what  has  generally  been  regarded 
in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  New  England,  as  the  personal 
type  of  French  infidelity.  We  have  shown  what  idea  a  New 
Englander,  professing  Calvinistic  tenets,  is  generally  understood 
to  hold  out,  when  he  charges  French  opinions  in  religion.  Nay, 
if  Mr.  Webster  did  not  do. so,  thousands  of  others  did  charge 
Mr.  Jefferson  with  atheism,  and  with  a  truly  Voltairean  bitter- 
ness and  hate  towards  Christianity.  Pulpit  and  press  rung  with 
these  charges. 

It  is  proper  that  we  frankly  apprise  the  reader  how  far  we 
propose  to  discuss  Mi'.  Jefferson's  religious  views.  Let  us  say 
at  once,  that  we  do  not  propose,  in  any  event,  to  make  up  an 
individual  issue  with  Mr.  Webster,  on  this  topic.  If  he  said 
what  is  imputed  to  him,  he  only  repeated  a  common  charge  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  foes.  His  remarks  but  incidentally  attracted 
our  attention  to  a  topic  to  which  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
immediately  brought  by  a  letter  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence in  1787. 

Whether  we  have  any  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss  an- 
other man's  individual  opinions  in  religion,  depends,  in  our  judg- 
ment, upon  one  circumstance.  The  simple  holding  of  an  opinion, 
deemed  by  others  erroneous,  ought  not  to  entitle  any  one  to 
denounce  the  holder  of  it  for  so  doing.  If  he  attempts  to  propa- 
gate his  faith,  then  most  clearly,  those  who  consider  it  a  perni- 
cious one,  have  full  right  to  attack  it  and  expose  its  tendencies, 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  that  exposure  on  the  public  esti- 
mation of  the  holder.  It  is  a  sickly  and  overstrained  sentiment 
which  would  protect  the  individual  who  turns  proselyter,  at  the 


*  "  See,  I  pray  you  [Voltaire  wrote  D*AIembert],  t^punufremd,  I  receive  in  my  bed 
the  viaticom,  brought  me  by  my  cnr^,  attended  by  tne  heads  of  my  parish'*  (vol.  ii. 
p.  236).  "  There  are  eleven  Jeauita  at  Marseilles,  and  one  who  says  mass  for  me  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  313).  D'Alembert  wrote  back :  "You  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  master,  pe<^ 
pie  of  condition  can  only  combat  by  hiding  ihtmtelvea  behind  heagea  ;  but  thence  they 
mayflre  with  elfcct  on  the  wild  beasts  tiiat  infest  the  country.'^  *'You  reproach  u> 
with  indiilbrence ;  but  I  think  I  told  you  that  the  fire  of  the  fagots  is  very  refreshing/' 
etc.  etc. 
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expense  of  society  ;  which  would  prevent  the  manly  lover  of  the 
truth  from  assailing  untruth,  come  when  or  from  whom  it  may. 

The  only  question,  then,  in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
amining into  and  pronouncing  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious 
opinions,  is  this.  Did  he,  by  publication  or  any  other  means, 
attempt  to  propagate  those  opinions?  Strictly  speaking,  he  did 
not,  as  we  shall  abundantly  show  at  the  proper  time.  But  yet 
there  are  reasons  which  we  believe  ought  still  to  deprive  him 
of  the  immunity  which  that  circumstance  usually  confers.  Mr. 
Jefferson  left  all  his  papers  to  a  grandson.  He  made  him  the 
owner  of  the  papers  without  any  restrictions  or  directions.  He 
therefore  confided  them  to  the  judgment  of  his  descendant,  and 
made  himself  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which  that  judg- 
ment should  be  exercised.  The  grandson  published  the  papers 
after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  They  thus  came  legitimately  before 
tlie  world,  and  the  world  has  an  undeniable  right  to  judge  and 
speak  of  them  according  to  its  opinion  of  their  merits. 

We  are  attempting  to  give  the  history  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  public  career  of  a  statesman.  If  he  has  by  himself,  or  by 
another,  admitted  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  his  religious 
views,  it  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be  passed  in  silence  or 
slurred  over  in  a  few  general  or  vague  phrases.  We  esteem  it 
our  duty  to  give  his  opinions  on  this  as  on  other  important 
topics,  so  far  as  they  are  in  our  possession.  We  shall  not  do  so 
yet,  for  his  expressions  concerning  religion  are,  at  the  point  of 
his  life  now  reached,  but  commencing.  The  importance  and 
delicacy  of  the  topic,  and  its  utter  disconnection  with  any  of  the 
incidents  of  his  public  career,  will  induce  us  to  depart  from  our 
usual  couj^e  of  giving  or  alluding  to  his  declarations  as  they  are 
from  time  to  time  made,  and  to  reserve  them  for  a  connected 
view  at  the  end  of  his  Life. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  earlier  examine  a 
related,  but  nevertheless  essentially  different  question.  Mr. 
Jefftn-son  did  not  become  responsible  to  the  world  for  the 
utterances  of  what  we  shall  show  to  have  been  a  few  deeply 
confidential  Icttei^s,  until  those  letters  were  made  public.  But 
long  before  their  publication,  during  the  last  twenty-fi^e  or 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  his  religious  opinions  were  made  a  fi^<^ 
topic  of  discns&ioD.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  active  and 
aggressive  foe  of  Christianity.    Thousands  are  yet  alive  who 
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recollect  the  furious  tempest  which  burst  on  his  head,  on  this 
subject,  from  press  and  pulpit,  pending  both  his  elections  to  the 
Presidency.  The  Christian  church  of  our  country  was  declared 
to  be  in  danger  if  he  succeeded.  It  was  popularly  said  at  the 
time,  that  in  parts  of  New  England,  timid  females  hid  their 
Bibles  in  tlie  clefts  of  rocks,  and  enthusiastic  disciples  girded  up 
their  loins  to  encounter  terrible  persecutions,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  elected. 

What  had  he  done  to  give  rise  to  such  impressions  of  his 
religious  character  ?  Had  he  published,  or  permitted  the  publi- 
cation of  anything  which  avowedly,  or  by  fair  implication,  was 
intended  as  an  attack  on  Christianity  t  All  that  was  adduced 
to  prove  this  was  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
declaratory  of  the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs  of  one  man  do 
not  inflict  on  any  other  man  that  physical  or  other  legal  injury, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  law  to  punish ;  and  by  certain 
geological  and  ethnological  speculations  which  do  not,  as  we 
understand  it,  deny  anything  in  the  Scriptures,  or  require  an 
interpretation  of  them  diflferent  from  that  adopted  by  men  whom 
Mr.  Jefferson's  assailants  would  be  ready  to  concede  of  the  most 
eminent  ability  and  piety.* 

Was  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  habit  of  arguing  against,  or  sneer- 
ing at,  Christianity  in  convereation  ?  We  remember  only  to 
have  seen  a  single  remark  of  such  a  tenor  attributed  to  him 
(said  to  have  been  made  to  Mazzei — see  Appendix  18),  which 
was  too  manifestly  ridiculous  to  call  for  a  denial ;  yet  Mr. 
Jefferson  did,  in  his  private  correspondence,  indignantly  deny 
it.  But  whether  one  or  twenty  such  stories  got  afloat,  we  feel 
perfectly  authorized  to  say  that  they  were  false,  and  were  not 
supported  by  any  proof  which  really  justified  cool  and  rational 
men  in  giving  them  temporary  credit. 

We  will  give  our  reasons  fully  for  so  unhesitatingly  declaring 
their  falsity.  We  will  attempt  to  show,  by  as  satisfactory  proof 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of— as  nearly  as  a  negative  can 
ever  be  shown — that  Mr.  Jefferson  never,  at  any  period  of  life, 
made  himself  an  aggressive  assailant  of  Christianity ;  that  he 

>  The  moet  distinguished  writer^  perhaps — certainly  the  most  distinguished  eceUH 
nUeal  writer  who  found  intentional  attacks  on  Christianity  in  the  Notes  on  yirginia-- 
"^as  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  ii 
rtpiiblUhed  in  his  collected  writings  by  his  son.  Those  wno  are  desirons  to  see  what 
werA  the  Rev.  gentleman's  positions,  and  what  was  the  character  of  his  strictures,  will 
and  th^m  hereafter  stated. 
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never,  in  a  solitary  instance,  sought  directly  or  indirecdy  to 
prosMyte  a  linraan  being  to  unchristian  views,  or  to  shake  his 
conviction  in  Christian  ones.  Looking  at  the  naked  facts  now, 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  could  have  been 
80  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  on  this  subject  by  a  por- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  on  the  strength  of  evidence  which, 
before  a  tribunal  accustomed  to  pay  any  attention  to  sound  and 
just  rules  of  evidence,  would  fail  to  command  serious  notice. 
But  if  we  look  into  the  surrounding  circumstances  impartially 
— with  that  spirit  of  libersility  towards  his  opponents  which  it 
must  be  confessed  they  never  showed  to  him,  we  believe  some 
excuses  can  be  found  for  the  conduct  of  the  great  portion,  and 
particularly  the  religious  portion  of  them.  We  do  not  propose 
to  defer  this  question — the  religious  issue  between  the  living 
Jefferson  and  his  antagonists — ^like  the  preceding  one,  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  history.  The  facts  will  be  required  to  famish 
contemporaneous  explanations  of  several  important  circum- 
stances in  his  public  and  private  career.  "We  shall  probably 
enter  upon  their  examination  while  narrating  the  events  of  the 
year  1800 — when  he  was  first  publicly  assaulted  on  this  sub* 
ject  on  an  extensive  and  imposing  scale. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

1788—1789. 

Pint  Official  Acts  in  1788— Paul  Jones— Pecuniary  Difficnltiea  of  United  States— Jefferson 
repairs  to  Holland— With  Adams  effects  Loans— Tonr  op  the  Bhine— Mathematical 
Formula  for  shaping  a  Plow— State  of  Paris  at  his  Return— Letter  to  General  Washing- 
ton—Proposes transferring  French  Debts  to  Holland— Gives  Brissot  Letters  of  Intro- 
duction—Outfit— New  Consular  Convention— Annoyed  by  French  Creditors  of  United 
States— Repulses  Impertinence  of  General  Armand — Asks  Leave  of  Absence— Nobody 
to  grant  it— Miscellaneous  Correspondence  of  the  Year— Questions  a  Theory  of  New- 
too—Disregard  of  mere  Authority  in  Science— Newton,  Buffon,  and  Lavoisier— Blunders 
of  the  Learned— Curtain  drops  on  Poor  Lec^yard— His  Warm  Affection  for  Jefferson- 
Jefferson  declines  johiing  Society  for  Abolition  of  Slave  Trade— English  Judicial  Deci- 
doBB  in  Americar-Letter  to  General  Washington— Inside  Views— Opinion  on  Female 
hloence  in  French  Politics— Further  History  of  French  Af&irs— Famine  in  the  Winter 
of  1788-9— Relief  fi-om  America— Recall  of  French  Minister  in  America  asked— Gover- 
new  Morris's  Secret— Extracts  fk-om  Letters  and  Diary  of  Morris— Speculations- 
France  on  Morris's  Shoulders— Jefferson's  Views  of  Proper  Objects  of  the  Patriots— 
SMk  of  ReveiUon's  House — Opening  of  States-General— Disputes  between  Orders — 
Lafayette's  Instructions  and  Jefferson's  Advice — Progress  of  Events— Jefferson's  Let- 
ter to  St.  Edenne— Proposes  a  Charter  of  Rights— Patriots  demand  too  much  and 
lose  all— Character  of  Necker— Jefferson  and  Mirabeau— Further  Events— **  Let  the 
People  eat  Grass" — ^The  Issue  of  Blood  made  up — Jefferson  between  the  Military  and 
the  People— Different  Accounts  of  the  Fray— Attack,  on  the  Bastile— Another  Chance 
for  Compromise  thrown  away— Jefferson's  Opinion  of  the  King  and  Queen— He  is 
ioTited  to  Assist  in  forming  a  Constitution— His  Reasons  for  declining— Constitution 
Settled  at  his  House— the  Parties  in  the  National  Assembly— Explanations  between 
Jeflkrson  and  Montmorin— Personal  Affairs-Jefferson  neither  Federalist  nor  Anti- 
Federalist— Made  LL.D.  by  Harvard  University— His  Answer— Family  Incidents- 
Martha  wishes  to  enter  a  Convent— Letter  to  General  Washington— Views  on  Titles  ot 
Honer  in  United  States— Views  on  Neutrality  between  Franca  and  England— Past  and 
Present  Coarse  of  these  Nations  towards  the  United  States— English  Sympathisers  in 
United  States— This  Party  existed  before  the  French  Revolution— Jefibrson  averse  to 
entering  President's  Cabinet— *^ Can  one  Generation  of  Men  bind  another?"— He 
receives  Leave  of  Absence— Particulars  of  Journey  until  final  Sailing— His  Valedic- 
tory to  France— Some  Review  of  his  Diplomatic  Labors— Discharge  of  Minor  Duties- 
Attentions  to  Americans  Abroad— His  Course  towards  Toung  Travellers— His  Strong 
PsrtiaUty  for  Toung  Men— Other  Unofficial  Duties— Ability  of  his  Dispatches— Political 
Prophesying— His  Diplomatic  Career  commands  Universal  Applause— Mr.  Jay's  Testi- 
mony on  the  Subject— Judge  Marshall's— Daniel  Webster's— English  Expressions— 
Htrtha  Jeflbrson's  Narrative  of  Journey  Home — ^Danger  at  Norfolk— Reception  at 
Home-Old  Wormley's  Version  of  the  Reception— An  AfHoan  Ovation. 

One  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  first  oflBcial  acts,  in  1788,  was  to  dis- 
patch a  special  agent  to  Denmark  to  obtain  reparation  for  prizes 
VOL  1.— 32  m 
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captured  by  Commodore  John  Paul  Jones  from  the  English, 
during  the  recent  war ;  and  which  having  put  into  Bergen  in 
distress,  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  Danish  Court,  taken  from 
their  captoi-s  and  delivered  back  to  the  English.  CongrcsB 
having  intrusted  our  Minister  to  France  with  the  negotiation, 
and  with  the  appointment  of  an  agent,  he  very  properly  selected 
Jones  himself.  Jefferson  always  entertained  a  favorable  opinion 
of  this  remarkable  man,  and  had  employed  his  services  on  several 
previous  occasions.  Thus,  three  years  earlier,  he  had  sent  him 
to  Brest  to  observe  Laperouse's  ill-fated  expedition  then  fitting 
out — as  it  had  been  reported  that  it  was  designed  to  plant  a 
colony  or  trading  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.' 
Jefferson  seems  to  have  entertained  these  suspicions  for  a  long 
time,  and  indeed  until  they  were  dispelled  by  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  He  always  spoke  of  Jones  in  his  correspondence, 
and  always  treated  him  personally  as  a  discreet  and  intelligent 
man,  whose  honor  and  whose  patriotism  to  his  adopted  country 
were  entirely  above  suspicion.  Very  soon  after  the  mission  of 
the  latter  to  Denmark,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  illustrated 
his  character  in  these  particulars.  Keceived  as  a  Vice-Admiral 
into  the  Russian  service,  he  annexed  as  a  condition  of  his 
acceptance,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  whenever 
the  United  States  required  his  services. 

Another  subject^ now  began  "to  press  upon"  Jeffereon's 
"  mind,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  like  a  moimtain."  '  The  posi- 
tion of  affairs  between  the  United  States  aad  their  European 
creditors  had  always  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  our 
Ministei-s.  Not  even  the  interest  of  the  French  debt,  so  pecu- 
liarly one  of  honor,  and  the  repayment  of  which  was  so  press- 
ingly  needed,  was  met.  And  the  Treasury  Board  had  recently 
announced  that  they  could  not  possibly  make  further  remittances 
to  Europe  within  a  year — indeed,  until  the  new  Government 
established  under  the  federal  Constitution  (of  1787)  should  go 
into  operation  and  should  make  provisions  for  raising  the 
money.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  Ministers  in  Europe 
were  expected  to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  country  by  meeting 
the  demands  against  it,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  which  had 
been  opened  in  Holland,  but  which,  after  being  but  in  small 
part  filled,  had  ceased  to  be  taken  up.    Two  hundred  and 

*  .Tefferson  to  Jay.  August  14,  1785.        '  Letter  to  John  Adams,  Mardi  2d,  1788. 
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seventy  thousand  florins  would  be  requisite  to  meet  interest,  in 
the  coming  June.  The  holders  of  the  former  bonds  offered  to 
take  all  the  remaining  ones,  provided  they  might  receive  out  of 
them  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  United  States  domestic  debt, 
of  which  they  were  also  the  holdei-s.  Jefferson  had  no  authority 
to  accept  this  proposal.*    He  writes  in  his  Memoir : 

**  Mr.  Adams,  while  residing  at  the  Hague,  had  a  general  authority  to  borrow 
what  sums  might  be  requisite  for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses.  Interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  diplomatic  establishment  in  Europe, 
bad  been  habitually  provided  in  this  way.  He  was  now  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  soon  to  return  to  America,  and  had  referred  our  bankers  to 
me  for  future  counsel,  on  our  affairs  in  their  hands.  But  I  had  no  powers,  no 
Instructions,  no  means,  and  no  familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  had  always  been 
exclusively  under  his  management,  except  as  to  occasional  and  partial  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Grand,  banker  in  Paris,  for  special  and  local  purposes.  •  * 
•  *        Mr,  Adams  had  received  his  appointment  to  the  court  of  London 

while  engaged  at  Paris,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  myself,  in  the  negotiations  under  our 
joint  commissions.  He  had  repaired  thence  to  London,  without  returning  to  the 
Hague,  to  take  leave  of  that  goTemment.  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
do  so  now,  before  he  should  leave  Europe,  and  accordingly  went  there.  I  learned 
his  departure  from  London,  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams,  received  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  would  arrive  at  the  Hague.  A  consultation  with  him,  and  some  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  was  indispensable,  while  we  could  yet  avail  ourselves  of  his 
powers ;  for  when  they  would  be  gone,  we  should  be  without  resource.  I  was  daily 
dunned  by  a  company  who  had  formerly  made  a  small  loan  to  the  United  States, 
the  principal  of  which  was  now  become  due ;  and  our  bankers  in  Amsterdam  had 
notified  mc  that  the  interest  on  our  general  debt  would  be  expected  in  June ;  that 
if  we  failed  to  pay  it,  it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  effectu- 
ally destroy  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  all  future  prospect  of  obtaining 
money  there." 

Two  days  after  receiving  Mrs.  Adams's  letter  (March  4th), 
Jefferson  set  out  for  Amsterdam,  travelling  as  usual  in  his  own 
carriage  by  post  horses.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Valenciennes, 
Bmxelles,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Adams,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  Amsterdam, 
which  they  reached  on  the  10th. 

Both  Ministers  concurred  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
better  at  once,  by  a  new  and  sufficient  loan,  to  provide  for  the 
demands  against  the  government  for  the  current  and  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  latter  at  its  ease, 
and  its  credit  in  security,  during  what  they  foresaw  would  be  a 
very  trying  period.     Bonds  for  a  new  loan  of  a  million  of  florins 

>  Jefflsrson  to  Jay,  March  16th. 
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were  accordingly  executed — but  the  American  bankers  were 
instructed  not  to  sell  them,  until  Congress  should  gire  its  appro- 
bation to  the  action  of  the  Ministers. 

Nothing  urgent  demanding  Jefferson's  immediate  presence 
in  Paris,  he  determined  to  proceed  up  the  Ehine  as  far  as  Stras- 
bourg on  his  return  route.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  journey. 
It  is  as  dry  and  utilitarian  in  its  tone  and  topics  as  his  previous 
productions  of  the  same  class.  It  gives  precise  and  oftentimes 
minute  details  in  regard  to  the  topography,  agriculture,  popula- 
tion, architecture,  mechanical  arts,  etc.,  of  the  country  passed 
through,  and  will  be  found  entire  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Congress  edition  of  his  works.* 

The  pocket  account-book,  as  usual,  throws  a  good  deal  of 
additional  light  on  the  journal — ^but  we  can  devote  but  little 
space  to  either.  He  left  Amsterdam  March  30th,  and  reached 
Nymegen  on  the  31st.  Crossing  the  Prussian  frontier  the  next 
morning,  he  saw,  without  any  change  of  soil  or  climate,  a  sud- 
den transition  from  opulence  to  poverty,  and  the  "  fear  of  slaves 
visible  in  the  faces  of  the  Prussian  subjects."  Dusseldorf  was 
reached  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  he  paid  exactly  "  two  florins  one 
stiver  "  for  seeing  its  famous  gallery.  He  arrived  at  Cologne 
the  next  day,  and  Bonn  and  Coblentz  on  the  4th.  Entering 
Nassau,  he  passed  up  the  Maine  to  Frankfort  and  Hanao,  and 
the  difference  in  the  agriculture  and  commercial  stir  in  the 
republic  and  the  landgravate,  suggests  the  customary  political 
comparisons.  Remaining  three  days  at  Frankfort,  he  returned 
down  the  Maine  to  Mayence  on  the  11th.  He  next  passed 
through  Oppenheim  and  "Worms,  and  reached  Manheim.  He 
paused  here  two  days,  making  excursions  to  Heidelburg,  and  to 
points  where  celebrated  German  wines  were  made,  such  as 
Hocheim,  Johansberg,  and  Eudesheim.  At  Heidelburg,  we 
have  a  very  brief  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Chat^u,  as  he 
terms  it — (the  huge  palace  of  the  Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  one 
of  the  vastest  and  most  magnificent  wrecks  of  modiseval  gran- 
deur in  Germany) — in  less  than  a  dozen  lines ;  and  about  an 
eqtuil  number  are  devoted  to  the  "  ton  of  Heidelburg !"  He 
Drachenfels,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Rheinfels,  etc.,  are  not,  we  believe, 
even  named. 

He  left  Manheim  on  the  15th  of  April,  reached  Carlsrnhe 

>  Pp.  37S-403. 
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the  same  day,  and  Strasbourg  on  the  next.  On  the  17th,  he 
struck  across  the  northwest  part  of  France,  by  the  way  of 
Nancy,  to  St.  Dizier  on  the  Marne,  and  followed  the  banks  of 
that  river  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  the  23d  of  April. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wad  the  first  who  laid 
down  a  rule — a  mathematical  formula — for  shaping  the  mould- 
boaixl  of  a  plow.  The  first  notice  of  this  which  we  have  met  in 
his  writings,  occurs  in  his  journal  of  his  progress  from  Strasbourg 
to  Nancy,  dated  April  19th.  The  following  quotation  contains 
all  he  there  said  on  the  subject  (though  we  shall  have  more  of 
it  subsequently) : 

*^Oxeii  plough  here  with  collars  and  hames.    The  awkward  figure  of  their 
mould-board  leads  one  to  consider  what  should  be  its  form.    The  offices  of  the 
moild-board  are  to  receive  the  sod  afler  the  share  has  cut  under  it,  to  raise  it  gra- 
dually, and  to  reverse  it.    The  fore-end  of  it,  then,  should  be  horizontal  to  enter 
Qoder  the  sod,  and  the  hind  end  perpendicular  to  throw  it  over ;  the  intermediate 
surface  changing  gradually  fVom  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendicular.    It  should  be 
as  wide  as  the  furrow,  and  of  a  length  suited  to  the  construction  of  the  plough. 
The  following  would  seem  a  good  method  of  making  it:  Take  a  block,  whose 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  that  of  your  intended  mould-board,  suppose  two 
tnd  a  half  feet  long,  and  eight  inches  broad  and  thick.    Draw  the  lines  a  d  and 
e  dL,  figure  1 ;  with  a  saw,  the  toothed  edge  of  which  is 
straight,  enter  at  a  and  cut  on,  guiding  the  hind  part  of  the 
saw  on  the  line  a  6,  and  the  fore  part  on  the  line  a  (2,  till  the 
saw  reaches  the  points  e  and  d^  then  enter  it  at  c  and  cut  on, 
guiding  it  by  the  lines  c  b  and  c  (f  till  it  reaches  the  points  b  and 
/   \y^  1/    \y^^'  <L    The  quarter,  a  b  e  dy  wiU  then  be  completely  cut  out,  and 
c    h        ^     "  the  diagonal  from  dio  b  laid  bare.    The  piece  may  now  be 

Bg.  1.  VlK.  i.  represented  as  in  figure  2.  Then  saw  in  transversely  at  every 
two  inches  till  the  saw  reaches  the  line  e  «,  and  the  diagonal 
6  i,  and  cut  out  the  pieces  with  an  adze.  The  upper  surface  will  thus  be  formed. 
With  a  gauge  opened  to  eight  inches,  and  guided  by  the  lines  c  f,  scribe  the  upper 
edge  of  the  board  from  d  5,  cut  that  edge  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  board, 
and  scribe  it  of  the  proper  thickness.  Then  form  the  under  side  by  the  upper,  by 
cutting  transversely  with  the  saw,  and  taking  out  the  piece  with  an  adze.  As  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wing  of  the  share  rises  a  little,  the  fore  end  of  the  board,  h  c, 
will  rise  as  jmuch  from  a  strict  horizontal  position,  and  will  throw  the  hind  end,  e  d^ 
extctly  as  much  beyond  the  perpendicular,  so  as  to  promote  the  reversing  of  the 
sod." 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  sums  up  and  comments  on  the  situation 
of  affairs  as  he  fonnd  them  in  the  French  capital  on  his  return 
from  his  seven  weeks'  absence : 

**  On  my  return  from  Holland,  I  found  Paris  as  I  had  left  it,  still  in  high  fermen* 
tation.    Had  the  Archbishop,  on  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  immed'* 
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ately  carried  into  operation  the  measures  contemplated,  it  vras  beliered  they  voold 
all  have  been  registered  by  the  Parliament ;  but  he  was  slow,  presented  his  edicts, 
one  after  another,  and  at  considerable  intervals,  which  gave  time  for  the  feelings 
excited  bj  the  proceedings  of  the  Notables  to  cool  off^  new  claims  to  be  adnnoed, 
and  a  pressure  to  arise  for  a  fixed  constitution,  not  subject  to  changes  at  the  will  of 
the  king.  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this  pressure,  when  we  consider  the  monstross 
abuses  of  power  under  which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass  in 
review  the  weight  of  their  taxes,  and  the  inequality  of  their  distribution;  the 
oppressions  of  the  tythcs,  the  tallies,  the  corv^es,  the  gabellea,  the  farms  and  the 
barriers ;  the  shackles  on  commerce  by  monopolies ;  on  industry  by  guilds  and  cor- 
porations ;  on  the  freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and  of  speech ;  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  by  the  Censure,  and  of  the  person  by  Lettres  de  Cachet;  the 
cruelty  of  the  Criminal  Code  generally ;  the  atrocities  of  the  Rack;  the  yeoalitjof 
Judges,  and  their  partialities  to  the  rich  ;  the  monopoly  of  military  honors  bj  the 
Noblesse  ;  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Queen,  the  Princes  and  the  Court;  the 
prodigalities  of  pensions  ;  and  the  riches,  luxury,  indolence,  and  immoralitj  of  the 
Clergy.  Surely  under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression,  a  people  might  jostlr 
press  for  thorough  reformation,  and  might  even  dismount  their  rough-shod  rider*, 
and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own  legs."  * 

The  first  letter  written  after  his  return,  was  a  very  long 
reply  to  a  recent  one  from  General  "Washington.  It  discussed 
numerous  topics,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  frankness.  After 
detailing  very  fully  the  existing  political  relations  of  Europe, 
and  alluding  to  the  causes  of  his  journey  to  Holland,  he  took 
occasion  to  press  the  idea  on  his  correspondent  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  adopt  "  the  English  plan  "  of  never  opening  a 
loan  "  without  levying  and  appropriating  taxes  for  the  payment 
of  its  interest."  It  is  noticeable  that  a  project  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, afterwards  denounced  by  a  fellow  member  of  General 
Washington's  cabinet  (Colonel  Hamilton),  as  both  a  dishonest 
and  dishonorable  one,  is  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  General, 
in  this  letter,  as  if  the  writer  was  too  dull  to  discern  his  own 
criminality,  or  else  expected  his  correspondent  to  be  so.  This 
was  the  expediency  of  transferring  all  the  United  States  French 
debts,  public  and  private,  to  Holland.  The  object  of  this,  and 
its  alleged  unfairness,  will  be  hereafter  examined.  Jefferson 
strongly  urged  his  objections  to  the  new  Constitution — ^particu 
larly  to  the  perpetual  reeligibility  of  the  President — ^though, 
trusting  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  for  the  necessary 
amendments,  he  expressed  a  decided  hope  for  its  adoption. 

M.  Brissot  (or  Brissot  de  Warville),  subsequently  so  cele- 
brated in  the  French  Revolution,  being  about  to  set  out  on  that 

*  Memoir. 
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tour  in  the  United  States,  of  which  he  has  left  a  printed 
account,  received  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Madison,  dated  May  3d,  under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  War- 
ville  " — and  Jefferson's  impression  of  his  much  disputed  charac- 
ter will  be  found  in  the  statement  to  Madison  that  he  was  a 
"truly  estimable  "  man,  "  and  a  great  enthusiast  for  libei-ty." 

Jefferson  wrote  Mr.  Jay  in  May,  asking  in  lieu  of  the  actual 
expense  of  his  outfit  (as  provided  for  by  act  of  Congress)  an 
additional  year's  salary  ($9,000),  stating  that  his  outfit,  though 
plain,  had  exceeded  that  cost ;  but  that  he  had  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  separate  his  private  and  official  expenses,  and  have 
each  minute  item  of  the  latter  regularly  vouched.  Congress 
iBsented  to  this,  and  the  same  rule  was  subsequently  adopted  in 
all  cases. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  American  Minister  addressed  the 
Count  de  Montmorin  on  the  subject  of  the  existing  Consular 
Convention  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The  causes 
and  result  of  the  application  are  thus  stated  in  the  Memoir : 

"  A  Consular  Convention  had  been  agreed  on  in  *84,  between  Dr.  Franklin  and 
the  French  government,  containing  several  articles,  so  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  and  the  general  spirit  of  our  citizens,  that  Congress  with- 
held their  ratification,  and  sent  it  back  to  me,  with  instructions  to  get  those  articles 
expunged,  or  modified  so  as  to  render  them  compatible  with  our  laws.  Tlie  Minister 
onwillinglj  released  us  from  these  concessions,  which,  indeed,  authorized  the 
exercise  of  powers  very  ofifensive  in  a  free  State.  After  much  discussion,  the  Con- 
vention  was  reformed  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  signed  by  the  Count  Mont- 
morin and  myself,  on  the  14th  of  November,  '88,  not,  indeed,  such  as  I  would 
have  wished,  but  such  as  could  be  obtained  with  good  humor  and  friendship."  * 

Nothing  further  of  importance  took  place,  during  the  year, 
in  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  two  countries.  Towards  the 
close  of  it,  we  find  Mr.  Jeffei-son  proposing  some  further  con- 
cessions in  the  French  tariff  on  American  productions.  The 
concern^  of  the  American  prisoners  among  the  Barbary  powers 
were,  as  heretofore,  most  assiduously  cared  for,  and  every  effort, 
compatible  with  the  Minister's  instructions,  made  for  their 
release.  Many  other  diplomatic  affairs  received  attention, 
which,  though  of  importance  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
would  now  possess  no  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

'  The  amended  convention  is  published  hi  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works  (Randolph's  edition), 
ToL  iL  p.  376.    Congress  edition,  voL  ii.  p.  498. 
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There  was  no  more  vexatious  part  of  the  Minister's  duty  thao 
to  meet  and  parry,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  demands  of  the 
private  creditors  of  the  United  States  in  France.  Many  of  these 
were  officers  who  had  served  in  America,  and  who,  doubtlesB, 
sorely  needed  the  sums  due  them.  Their  complaints  were  loud, 
and  unfortunately  they  were  just.  But  the  Minister  was  in  no 
way  accountable  for  this,  and  when,  in  a  single  instance,  impor- 
tunity assumed  the  tone  of  insolence,  the  offender  received  a 
lesson  which  taught  him,  if  it  did  not  others,  the  inutility  of  that 
course.  After  explaining  to  this  person,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Eouerie  (General  Armand),  exactly  how  Uie  matter  of  his  debt 
stood,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  Jefferson  quietly  added: 

*'  Finding  that  mj  interference,  which  was  friendly  only,  and  avowed  to  be 
inofficial,  has  given  occasion  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  in  a  style  which  I  did  not 
expect,  and  to  which  I  can  have  uo  motive  for  farther  exposing  myself,  I  most  take 
the  liberty  of  desiring  that  the  correspondence  between  us  on  this  subject  a&j 
cease.  I  presume  that  the  certificate  given  you,  points  out  the  person,  here  or 
elsewhere,  to  whom  your  applications  are  to  be  made,  and  that  he  will  inform  joa 
when  he  receives  orders  on  your  subject.*' 

This  is  the  only  letter  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  Jeffe^ 
son's  voluminous  correspondence,  replying  to  a  personally  offen- 
sive communication. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  he  solicited  Congress  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  extending,  including  his  journey  to  and  from 
America,  to  five  or  six  months,  and  that,  in  ihe  meantime, 
Mr.  Short  might  be  named  Secretary  of  Legation,  which  would 
enable  him  to  act  as  Charge  dee  Affaires.  Mr.  Jay  replied,  the 
next  spring,  that  "  since  the  13th  day  of  September  [1788]  nine 
States  had  not  been  represented  in  Congress,  and  since  the  10th 
of  October  last,  a  sufficient  number  for  ordinary  business  had 
not  convened."  *  There  was  no  one,  therefore,  officially  autho^ 
ized  to  grant  the  Minister's  request.  The  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  the  same  time,  informed  Mr.  Jefferson  that  "his  con- 
duct was  greatly  and  deservedly  commended."  * 

The  scientific  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  of  the  year 
betrays  the  usual  activity  in  those  directions.  A  remark  in  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  the  Kev.  James  Madison,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  a  trait  of  Mr.  Jef- 

>  Jay  to  Jefferson,  ICarch  9, 1789 ;  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  IT.  8,,  toL  it 
p.  43. 
^  «  lb. 
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ferson's  mind.  He  says:  "an  abbe  here  has  shaken,  if  not 
destroyed,  the  theory  of  De  Dominis,  Descartes,  and  Newton, 
for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.''  During  Mr. 
Jefferson's  whole  life,  we  find  that  his  regard  for  mere  authority, 
however  weighty,  was  next  to  nothing.  He  particularly 
respected  the  character,  the  abilities,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
scientific  achievements  of  Newton.  He  was  wont  to  name  him 
as  one  of  his  "  trinity  "  of  truly  great  men.  Yet  one  of  New- 
ton's theories  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  any  glib- 
tongued  French  abb6's,  or  new  English  or  American  pro- 
fessor's, as  if  Newton's  mere  name  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  argument.  Nay,  such  was  the  boldness  and  ardor  of  Jeflfer- 
son's  mind,  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  he  possessed  a  sort  of 
credulity  or  partiality  towards  a  new  proposition,  because  it  was 
new.  But  furtlier  observation  satisfies  us  of  the  injustice  of  this 
criticism.  He  was  a  rapid  and  a  bold  thinker — and,  as  it 
always  happens  with  such  (especially  where  they  are  bold  in 
expressing  as  well  as  forming  impressions)  his  first  ones  were 
often  erroneous.  K  he  settled  down  into  any  scientific  heresies, 
we  do  not  happen  to  know  what  they  were,  unless  it  was  in 
geology,  and  there  he  adopted  no  false  theory,  but  only  from 
omitting  to  keep  up  with  investigation,  refused  to  accept  what 
is  generally  received  as  the  right  one.'  These  off*-hand,  bold 
expressions  of  his  are  not  perhaps  oftener  erroneous  than  those 
of  other  men,  who  dare,  like  him,  to  think  out  loud.  If  the 
transient  vagaries  of  the  learned  and  the  great  were  all  fairly 
recorded,  we  should  find  these  "sceptered  monarchs  of  man- 
kind "  very  human  sort  of  beings  after  all.  "We  should  find 
each  of  them  possessed  of  his  wisdom  and  his  folly — his  cre- 
dulities and  his  incredulities — his  whims,  vagaries,  and  weak- 
nesses, as  well  as  his  great  parts.  Their  characters,  as  publicly 
received,  are  generally  at  least  half  manufactured  by  fancy  and 
fiction.  How  the  world,  for  example,  repeats  with  pleased 
wonder  the  stereotyped  tale  of  this  same  majestic  Newton,  that 
when  his  priceless  papers  were  destroyed  by  fire  (in  1692)  he 
only  calmly  turned  to  his  dog^  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Diamond ! 
little  dost  ttou  know  what  thou  hast  done !" '  Yet  indisputable 
facts  would  seem  to  make  it  appear,  that  instead  of  displaying 
any  such  marvellous  and  unnatural  equanimity,  that  majestic 

*  See  page  371,  note.  '  Or  some  about  eqniyalent  expressiou. 
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mind  tottered  long  on  the  dark  confines  of  madness.  And  facta 
would  seem  to  show  that  even  Newton  was  not  always  right 
and  always  great,  because  out  of  upwards  (so  Dr.  Hutton  statee) 
"  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight  reams  of  foolscap  paper, 
besides  the  bound  books,  of  which  the  number  of  sheets  is  Dot 
mentioned,"  which  he  spent  years  in  writing,  but  two  incona- 
derable  articles  were  thought  worth  publication,*  and  neither  of 
these  added  anything  to  his  fame. 

We  have  a  nearer  case  in  point,  recorded  in  the  very  letter 
of  Jefferson  to  Madison,  under  consideration.     He  says : 

"  Speakiiig  one  day  with  Monsieur  de  Buffbn,  on  the  present  ardor  of  chemical 
inquir  J,  he  affected  to  consider  chemistry  but  as  cookery,  and  to  place  the  toils  of 
the  laboratory  on  a  footing  with  those  of  the  kitchen.  I  think  it,  on  the  contrary, 
apong  the  most  useful  of  sciences,  and  big  with  future  discoTeries  for  the  utilitj 
and  safety  of  the  human  race.  It  is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere  embryon.  Its  prindpkf 
are  contested ;  experiments  seem  contradictory ;  their  subjects  are  so  minute  is  to 
escape  our  senses ;  and  their  result  too  fallacious  to  satisfy  the  mind.  It  is  proba- 
bly an  age  too  soon,  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  system.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  Lavoisier  to  reform  the  chemical  nomenclature,  is  premature.  One  fflngle 
experiment  may  destroy  the  whole  filiation  of  his  terms,  and  his  string  of  sulphites, 
sulphites,  and  sulphures,  may  have  served  no  other  end,  than  to  have  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  science,  by  a  jargon,  from  the  confusion  of  which,  time  will  be 
requisite  to  extricate  us.    Accordingly,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  admitted  generally." 

We  have  here  another  hasty  judgment  of  Jefferson's  on 
Lavoisier's '  system ;  but  the  point  to  which  we  would  call 
attention  is  that  Buffon  considered  chemistry  (in  1788)  as  a 
science  on  a  par  with  cookery  !  This  extract  shows  (like  a  mul- 
titude of  others  that  might  be  quoted)  that  Jefferson,  like  other 
men,  great  and  small,  sometimes  formed  wise  and  shrewd  judg- 
ments, and  sometimes  very  crude  ones ;  and  it  shows  that  not 
only  active  business  men  like  him  who  are  compelled  to  run  as 
they  read,  may  sometimes  blunder  in  their  scientific  impressiona 
and  conjectures,  but  that  professed  savans,  of  the  first  magni- 
tvide,  may  and  do  fall  into  most  absurd  errors.  A  decent  sized 
library  would  bo  rc^juired  to  contain  all  the  instances  of  this, 
which  could  be  collected  in  the  lives  of  really  great  and  really 
learned  men. 

We  catch  two  or  three  glimpses  of  poor  Ledyard  this  year— 

1  Art.  J\>ift^cm— Hotton\^  ^^athematical  Dictionary. 

*  JelR'rson  wiia  a  per&ou]!.]  acquaintance  of  Lavoisier*a,  and  was  present  at  some  of  ws 
flcleatiHe  cwnrfrtdiwrnl.  It  ia  Bomewhat  singular  to  think  of  this  celebrated  man  fa  th« 
world  of  iwience  m  one  of  the  obnoxious  Farmers-General  of  France !  And  this  cost  Jum 
hia  life  in  the  BevolutJan,    He  waF  guillotined  in  1794. 
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before  the  curtain  fell  on  his  brief  and  rough  career.  Regard- 
ing Jefferson  as  a  particular  benefactor  and  friend,  he  kept 
him  apprised  of  his  movements.  Before  stalling  on  his  last 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Niger,  he  called  on  the  former  at 
Paris,  and  promised,  "if  he  escaped  through  his  journey,"  to 
renew  his  old  endeavor  to  explore  the  west  coast  of  America, 
lie  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson  several  times  from  Egypt.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  shows  that  if  he  did  not 
possess  high  breeding,  he  certainly  did  high  and  acute  feelings  : 

"  I  shall  neyer  think  my  letter  an  indifferent  one,  when  it  contains  the  decbra* 
tion  of  mj  gratitude  and  affection  for  you ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  you  thought 
hard  of  me  for  being  employed  by  an  English  Association,  which  hurt  me  much 
whUe  I  was  at  Fans.  You  know  your  own  heart,  and  if  my  suspicions  are  ground- 
less, forgiTe  them,  since  they  proceed  from  the  jealousy  I  have,  not  to  lose  the 
regard  you  have,  in  time  past,  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with.  Tou  are  not  obh'ged 
to  esteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to  esteem  you,  or  to  take  leave  of  my  senses,  and 
confront  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  I  know.** 

Jefferson  showed  great  solicitude  about  Ledyard's  fate,  when 
rumors  of  his  death  began  to  reach  France  and  England.  "We 
find  inquiries,  new  rumors,  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject  in 
various  of  his  letters. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
A.  Donald,  shows  with  what  ready  fondness  he  recurred  to  and 
renewed  the  attachments  of  early  life.  The  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  books : 

"  Your  letter  has  kindled  all  the  fond  recollections  of  ancient  times ;  recollec- 
tions much  dearer  to  me  than  anytliing  I  have  known  since.  There  are  minds 
which  can  be  pleased  by  honors  and  preferments;  but  I  see  nothing  in  them  but 
envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  possess  them,  to  know  how  little  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile  they  are  to  it.  No  attachments 
soothe  the  mind  so  much  as  those  contracted  in  early  life ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
societies  which  have  given  me  more  pleasure,  than  those  of  which  you  have  par- 
taken with  me.  I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cottage,  with  my  books, 
my  family  and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple  bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll 
on  as  it  liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post,  which  any  human  power  can 
give.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  often.  Give  me  the  small  news  as  well  a^ 
the  great" 

He  declined  to  become  a  member  of  a  European  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  on  the  ground  that  being 
a  "  public  servant"  it  would  be  "  decent  for  him  "  to  await  the 
action  of  those  he  served,  and  that  a  different  course,  without 
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promoting  the  object  in  Europe,  might  render  him  less  able  to 
do  so  in  America.* 

Hero  is  an  early  remark  on  a  topic  which  often  occupied  his 
pen  in  later  years  (addressed  to  Mr.  Cutting,  October  2d): 

"  I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fuTors  of  the  ISth  and  2Sd 
ultimo,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  intelligence  they  conveyed.  That  respecting  the 
caae  of  the  interrogatories  in  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  make  noise.  So  erident 
a  heresy  in  the  common  law,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  on  the  authority  of  two  or 
three  civilians,  who  happened,  unfortunately,  to  make  authority  in  the  conm 
of  England.  I  hold  it  essential,  in  America,  to  forbid  that  any  English  dedsion 
which  has  happened  since  the  accession  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  bench,  shoald  ever 
be  cited  in  a  court :  because,  though  there  have  come  many  good  ones  from  Ibid, 
yet  there  is  so  much  sly  poison  instilled  into  a  great  part  of  them,  that  it  is  better 
to  proscribe  the  whole.'* 

His  first  and  contemporaneous  opinion  of  the  Federalist,  is 
disclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  November  18th : 

*^  With  respect  to  the  Federalist,  the  three  authors  had  been  named  to  me.  I 
read  it  with  care,  pleasure  and  improvement,  and  was  satisfied  there  was  notluog 
in  it  by  one  of  those  hands,  and  not  a  great  deal  by  a  second.  It  does  the  highest 
honor  to  the-third,  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  commentary  on  the  principles 
of  government,  which  ever  was  written.  In  some  parts,  it  is  discoverable  that  Uic 
author  means  only  to  say  what  may  be  best  said  in  defence  of  opinions,  in  which  Ik 
did  not  concur.  But  in  general,  it  establishes  firmly  the  plan  of  government  I 
confess  it  has  rectified  me  on  several  points." 

A  letter  to  General  Washington  (December  4th)  contains 
several  interesting  remarks,  and  an  inside  view  of  the  writer's 
opinion  on  some  important  domestic  and  foreign  questions ;  and 
it  furnishes  a  key  to  a  good  deal  of  his  commercial  diplomacy 
in  France.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
reader  to  it  in  his  published  works.  We  will  quote  but  a  single 
paragraph,  giving  Mr.  Jeflferson's  very  noticeable  views  of  the 
influence  of  Women  in  French  politics : 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of  influence,  which  none  of  their  plans  of  reform  tike 
into  account,  will  elude  them  all ;  I  mean  the  influence  of  women  in  the  gowro- 
ment.  The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit,  alone,  all  persons  in  office, 
to  solicit  the  affairs  of  the  husband,  family,  or  friends,  and  their  solicitations  bid 
defiance  to  laws  and  regulations.  This  obstacle  may  seem  less  to  those,  vho,  like 
our  countrymen,  are  in  the  precious  habit  of  considering  right,  as  a  barrier  t^nst 
all  solicitation.  Nor  can  such  a  one,  without  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  beliere 
in  the  desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in  this  country,  from  Um 

•  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Warville  (Brissot),  Pebniary  12. 
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omnipotence  of  au  influence,  which,  fortunatelj  for  the  happiness  of  the  sex  itself, 
does  not  endeavor  to  extend  itself,  in  our  country,  beyond  the  domestic  line." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  clearer  view  is  to  be  found 
of  the  history  of  France  through  1788  (and,  indeed,  we  might 
extend  the  remark  to  Mr.  Jeflferson's  entire  stay  in  that  country), 
than  is  contained  in  his  official  dispatches  to  the  American 
Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Jay.  Nothing  escaped  his  attention  or 
solution.  He  afterwards  condensed  these,  without  change,  in 
the  rapid  synopsis  of  events  embraced  in  his  Memoir.  From 
this  last  we  will  bring  down  the  history  of  France  from  the 
period  of  his  return  from  Germany,  about  the  close  of  April. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  already  stated  that,  on  his 
return,  he  found  Paris  in  a  great  ferment  owing  to  the  Prime 
Minister  not  carrying  promptly  into  effect  the  measures  contem 
plated  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables — but 
procrastinating  each  step  until  tlie  glow  of  good  feeling  wore  off, 
and  until  new  claims  began  to  be  advanced — and  particularly  a 
claim  for  a  fixed  or  written  Constitution.  Then,  after  glowingly 
reciting  the  abuses  which  rendered  that  claim  a  most  just  one, 
Mr.  Jefferson  thus  takes  up  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  Parliaments,  and  the  general  one  of 
parties : 

"  The  edicts  reUtive  to  the  corr^es  and  free  circulation  of  grain,  were  first 
presented  to  the  Parliament  and  registered ;  but  those  for  the  impot  territorial,  and 
stamp  tax,  offered  some  time  after,  were  refused  by  the  Parliament,  which  proposed 
a  call  of  the  States-General,  as  alone  competent  to  their  authorization.  Their 
refusal  produced  a  bed  of  justice,  and  their  exile  to  Troyes.  The  advocates,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  attend  them,  a  suspension  in  the  administration  of  justice  took 
place.  The  Parliament  held  out  for  awhile,  but  the  ennui  of  their  exile  and 
absence  from  Paris  began  at  length  to  be  felt,  and  some  dispositions  for  compro- 
mise to  appear.  On  their  consent,  therefore,  to  prolong  some  of  the  former  taxes, 
they  were  recalled  from  exile,  the  King  met  them  in  session  Nov.  19,  *87,  promised 
to  call  the  States-General  in  the  year  *92,  and  a  majority  expressed  their  assent  to 
register  an  edict  for  successiye  and  annual  loans  from  1788  to  *92 ;  but  a  protest 
being  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  this  encouraging  others  in  a  disposition 
to  retract,  the  King  ordered  peremptorily  the  registry  of  the  edict,  and  left  the 
Assembly  abruptly.  The  Parliament  immediately  protested,  that  the  votes  for  the 
enrcgistry  had  not  been  legally  taken,  and  that  they  gave  no  sanction  to  the  loans 
proposed.  This  was  enough  to  discredit  and  defeat  them.  Hereupon  issued 
another  edict,  for  the  establishment  of  a  cour  pUnidre,  and  the  suspension  of  all 
the  Parliaments  in  the  kingdom.  This  being  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
reclamations  from  all  the  Parliaments  and  Provinces,  the  King  gave  way,  and  b} 
an  edict  of  July  5th,  *88,  renounced  his  cour  pUni^re,  and  promised  the  States 
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General  for  the  first  of  May  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  Archbbhop,  finding  the 
times  beyond  his  faculties,  accepted  the  promise  of  a  Cardiuars  hat,  was  remoTed 
[September,  *88]  from  the  Ministry,  and  M.  Necker  was  called  to  the  department 
of  finance.  The  innocent  rejoicings  of  the  people  of  Paris  on  this  change  proroked 
the  interference  of  an  officer  of  the  city  guards,  whose  order  for  their  dispersi<m 
not  being  obeyed,  he  charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  killed  two  or  three,  and 
wounded  many.  This  dispersed  them  for  the  moment,  but  they  collected  the  next 
day  in  great  numbers,  burnt  ten  or  twelve  guardhouses,  killed  two  or  three  of  tiie 
guards,  and  lost  six  or  eight  more  of  their  own  number.  The  city  was  herenpon 
put  under  martial  law,  and  after  awhile  the  tumult  subsided.  The  efiect  of  this 
change  of  ministers,  and  the  promise  of  the  States-General  at  an  early  day,  tran- 
quillized the  nation.  But  two  great  questions  now  occurred.  1st.  What  pfopo^ 
tion  shall  the  number  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  bear  to  those  of  the  Nobles  and 
Clergy?  Aud  2d.  Shall  they  sit  in  the  same  or  in  distinct  apartments?  M. 
Necker,  desirous  of  aToiding  himself  these  knotty  questions,  proposed  a  second 
call  of  the  same  iT>tables,  and  that  their  advice  should  be  asked  on  the  subject 
They  met,  Nov.  9,  *88 ;  and,  by  five  bureaux  against  one,  they  recommended  the 
forms  of  the  States-General  of  1614 ;  wherein  the  Houses  were  separate,  androted 
by  orders,  not  by  persons.  But  the  whole  nation  declaring  at  once  against  this, 
and  that  the  Tiers  Etat  should  be,  in  numbers,  equal  to  both  the  other  orders,  and 
the  Parliament  deciding  for  the  same  proportion,  it  was  determined  so  to  be,  by  a 
declaration  of  December  27th,  '88.  A  Report  of  M.  Necker,  to  the  King,  of  about 
the  same  date,  contained  other  very  important  concessions.  1.  That  the  King 
could  neither  lay  a  new  tax,  nor  prolong  an  old  one.  2.  It  expressed  a  readinesi 
to  agree  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  States.  8.  To  consult  on  the  necessary 
restriction  on  Lettres  de  Cachet ;  and  4.  How  far  the  press  might  be  made  free. 
5.  It  admits  that  the  States  are  to  appropriate  the  public  money ;  and  (J.  That 
ministers  shall  be  responsible  for  public  expenditures.  Aud  these  concessions  came 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  King.  He  had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the 
nation ;  and  for  that  object,  no  personal  sacrifice  would  ever  have  cost  bio  a 
moment^s  regret ;  but  his  mind  was  weakness  itself,  his  constitution  timid,  his 
judgment  null,  and  without  sufficient  firmness  even  to  stand  by  the  faith  of  his 
word.  His  Queen,  too,  haughty  and  bearing  no  contradiction,  bad  an  absolote 
ascendency  over  him  ;  and  around  her  were  rallied  the  King^s  brother,  D'ArtoiB, 
the  court  generally,  and  the  aristocratic  part  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Breteail, 
Broglio,  Vauguyon,  Foulon,  Luzerne,  men  whose  principles  of  government  were 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Against  this  host,  the  good  counsels  of  Necker, 
Montmorin,  St.  Priest,  although  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  King  bimseU^ 
were  of  little  avail.  The  resolutions  of  the  morning,  formed  under  their  advice, 
would  be  reversed  in  the  evening,  by  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  coart  B«t 
the  hand  of  Heaven  weighed  heavily  indeed  on  the  machinations  of  Uiis  jooto ; 
producing  collateral  incidents,  not  arising  out  of  the  case,  yet  powerfully  co-excit- 
ing the  nation  to  force  a  regeneration  of  its  government,  and  overwhelming,  with 
accumulated  difficulties,  this  liberticide  resistance." 

These  "  collateral  incidents  " — carrying  the  narration  through 
the  winter  of  1788-89,  may  as  well  be  here  given  : 

"  While  laboring  under  the  want  of  money  for  even  ordinary  purposes,  in  i 
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^Temment  which  required  a  million  of  livrcs  a  day,  and  driven  to  the  last  ditch 
bj  the  universal  call  for  liberty,  there  came  on  a  winter  of  such  severe  cold,  as  was 
without  example  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  in  the  written  records  of  history.  The 
Mercury  was  at  times  50^  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit,  and  22^  below 
that  of  Reaumur.  All  out-door  labor  was  suspended,  and  the  poor,  without  the 
wages  of  hibor,  were,  of  course,  without  either  bread  or  fuel.  The  government 
found  its  necessities  aggravated  by  that  of  procuring  immense  quantities  of  fire- 
wood, and  of  keeping  great  fires  at  all  the  cross  streets,  around  which  the  people 
gathered  in  crowds,  to  avoid  perishing  with  cold.  Bread,  too,  was  to  be  bought, 
and  distributed  daily,  gratis,  until  a  relaxation  of  the  season  should  enable  the 
people  to  work ;  and  the  slender  stock  of  breadstuff  had  for  some  time  threatened 
famine,  and  had  raised  that  article  to  an  enormous  price.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  scarcity  of  bread,  that,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  citizen,  the  bakers  were 
permitted  to  deal  but  a  scanty  allowance  per  head,  even  to  those  who  paid  for  it ; 
and,  in  cards  of  invitation  to  dine  in  the  richest  houses,  the  guest  was  notified  to 
bring  his  own  bread.  To  eke  out  the  existence  of  the  people,  every  person  who  had 
the  means  was  called  on  for  a  weekly  subscription,  which  the  Cures  collected,  and 
employed  in  providing  messes  for  the  nourishment  of  the  poor,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  devising  such  economical  compositions  of  food  as  would  subsist  the 
greatest  number  with  the  smallest  means.** 

America,  during  the  months  of  Marcli,  April,  and  May,  sent 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  France  alone,  about  twenty-one  thousand 
barrels  of  flour,  and  also  great  amounts  to  the  French  West 
Indies,  which  had  been  drained  to  supply  the  parent  country. 
Another  idea  is  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the  scarcity  by  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  to  the  Count  de  Moustier  (the  French  Minister 
in  the  United  States),  dated  March  13th,  in  which  he  declares 
"  that  the  supplies  from  America  have  already  reduced  the  price 
of  flour  at  Bordeaux,  from  S6l.  to  SSI.  the  barrel !"  * 

The  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Moustier  being  regarded  "  as 
politically  and  morally  offensive,"  in  the  United  States,  Jeffer- 
son was  directed  to  attempt  to  amicably  obtain  his  recall.  To 
ask  this,  without  specifying  any  charges  against  him,  was  a  mat 
ter  of  some  delicacy — and  Jefferson  had  recourse  to  Lafayette, 
who,  as  a  Frenchman,  could  utter  explanations  which  would 
greatly  embarrass  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States.  Montmorin  at  once  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the 
recall,  but  desired  delay,  as  it  would  be  a  violation  of  established 

*  He  wrote  the  next  day  to  Madame  de  Brehan  (a  sister  of  the  Count  de  Moustier) , 
residing  temporarily  in  the  United  States : 

**  We  have  had  such  a  winter,  madam,  as  makes  me  shiver  yet,  whenever  I  think  of 
H.  All  communications,  almost,  were  cut  off.  Dinners  and  suppers  were  suppressed, 
and  the  money  laid  out  in  feeding  and  warming  the  poor,  whose  labors  were  suspended 
by  the  rigor  of  the  season.  Loaded  carriages  passed  the  Seine  on  ihe  ice,  and  it  was 
covered  with  thousands  of  people  from  morning  to  night,  skating  and  sliding.  Bucb 
lights  were  never  seen  before,  and  they  continuea  two  months." 
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custom  to  Older  a  minister  home,  against  whom  no  complaints 
were  specified,  without  giving  him  another  mission ;  and  no 
other  mission  was  now  vacant.  Montmorin's  proposed  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  some  particulars  in  regard  to  De 
Moustier's  successor,  are  mentioned  in  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Jefi*erson  to  Mr.  Jay  (February  4th,  1789)  : 

**  There  was  a  loose  expression  in  one  of  De  Moustier*8  letters,  which  migbt  be 
construed  into  a  petition  for  leave  of  absence ;  that  he  [Montmoriu]  would  gite 
him  permission  to  return  to  France ;  that  it  had  been  before  decided,  on  the  request 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne,  that  Otto  should  go  to  htm  to  London ;  that  tbej 
would  send  a  person  to  America  as  Charg6  des  Affaires  in  place  of  Otto,  and  that  if 
the  President  (General  Washington)  approved  of  him,  he  should  be  aftenrardi 
made  minister.  He  had  cast  his  eye  on  Colonel  Temant,  and  desired  Uie  Mirqnis 
to  consult  me  whether  he  would  be  agreeable.  At  first  I  hesitated,  recollecting  to 
have  heard  Tcrnant  represented  in  America  as  an  hypochondriac,  discontented 
man,  and  paused  for  a  moment  between  him  and  Barthelemy,  at  London,  of  whom 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  good.  However,  I  concluded  it  safer  to  take  one 
whom  we  knew,  and  who  knew  us.  The  Marquis  was  decidedly  of  this  opimon. 
Temant  will  see  that  his  predecessor  is  recalled  for  xmconciliatory  deportment,  tnd 
that  he  will  owe  his  own  promotion  to  the  approbation  of  the  President  He 
established  a  solid  reputation  in  Europe,  by  his  conduct  when  Generalissimo  of  one 
of  the  United  Provinces^  during  their  late  disturbances  ;  and  it  is  generally  thoagkt 
that  if  he  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  principal  province,  instead  of  the  RhiiH 
grave  dc  Salm,  he  would  have  saved  that  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  joi 
may  expect  that  the  Count  de  Moustier  will  have  an  immediate  leave  of  absence, 
which  will  soon  after  become  a  recall  in  effect** 

After  reading  this,  it  produces  a  broad  smile  to  peruse  the 
following  knowing  passage  in  a  letter  from  Paris,  from  Gfover- 
neur  Morris  to  General  Washington,  written  upwards  of  five 
months  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  Mr.  Jay. 

**  I  will  also  communicate  a  matter  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wu  not  yei  infwnmei^ 
and  which  I  could  not  tell  him,  becauee  I  was  forbidden  to  mention  it  to  any  perwk 
here.  Tou  know,  I  dare  say,  that  the  Count  de  Moustier  has  his  conge.  EQs  no- 
cessor  will  be  Colonel  Temant.  At  first,  in  the  character  of  Charg^  des  Affiurn, 
and  when  M.  de  Moustier  is  otherwise  placed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Tenant 
may  be  made  Minister ;  but  that  will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  court  at  the 
time,  so  that  there  I  only  state  probability.  As  to  the  other  you  may  rely  npon  it, 
because  my  intelligence  I  know  to  be  good.  The  important  trait  in  this  appoint^ 
ment  is,  that  he  is  named  as  a  person  who  will  be  agreeable  to  tM.** ' 

How  the  French  Ministiy  had  ascertained  that  Temant 
"  would  be  agreeable  to  us,"  Jefferson  not  having  been  yet 

>  Morris  to  Washington,  July  31,  178d.    Life  and  Writings  of  Govemenr  Morris  by 
J.  Sparks,  voL  IL  p.  78. 
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informed  of  the  matter,  does  not  appear;  but  the  inference 
would  be  very  strong  from  the  above  that  the  Ministry  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Governeur  Morris  on  the  subject,  in  preference  to  the 
Ambassador  t 

The  high  official  positions  held  by  this  gentleman  before  and 
after  this  period,  the  fact  that  he  was  ultimately  appointed  Mr. 
Jefferson's  successor  as  Minister  to  France,  his  clear,  brilliant 
capacity,  his  great  knowledge  of  society,  and  supposed  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  tlie  perfect  and  beautiful  intellectual  bravery 
with  which  he  always  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  give  a 
degree  of  interest  to  his  intercoui'se  with  Jefferson,  and  his 
impressions  of  him,  during  their  common  stay  at  Paris.  We 
wiU,  therefore,  quote  what  we  find  on  this  subject,  in  a  rapid 
turning  over  of  his  writings. 

This  to  Mr.  Jay,  March  4th  (1789)  does  not  wear  quite  so 
knowing  an  air,  as  the  letter  to  General  Washington  : 

*^ I  will  not  have  the  assurance,  with  his  [Mr.  Jefferson^s]  dispatches  in  my 
hand,  to  say  a  word  about  politics.  And  more  especially  as  he  has  not  only  the 
advantage,  by  frequent  access  to  the  ministers,  of  seeing  more  distinctly  those 
moTements  which  others  contemplate  at  a  distance,  but  also  because  he  is  very 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the  patriotic  party  here,  and  consequently  well  informed 
of  their  Tiews  and  intentions.*^ 

This  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  July  4th,  exhibits  delightful  naivete : 

'*  You  seem  surprised  that  our  minister  here  does  not  mention  me  in  his  letters ; 
but  cut  bono  /  He  knows  that  we  correspond  together.  Tou  suppose  that  he  has 
introduced  me  to  the  Corpt  Diplomatique,  In  this  you  are  mbtaken.  I  hinted 
that  matter  to  him  shortly  after  my  arrival  He  told  me  they  were  not  worth  my 
acquaintance.  I  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  I  am  persuaded  he  assigned  his  real 
reason." 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Morris's  Diary  : 

'^  April  Zd. —        *  *        Call  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  sit  an  hour  with  him, 

which  is,  at  least,  fifty  minutes  too  long,  for  his  daughters  had  left  the  room  on 
my  approach,  and  waited  only  my  departure  to^  return.    At  least,  I  think  so." 

^*  M<ty  ZOth. — Call  on  Mr.  Jefferson  and  sit  a  good  while.  General  conversa- 
tion  on  character  and  politics.  I  thmk  he  does  not  form  very  Just  estimates  of 
character,  but  rather  asmgns  too  many  to  the  humble  rank  of  fools,  whereas,  in 
life,  the  gradations  are  infinite,  and  each  individual  has  his  peculiarities  of  fort  and 
feeble." 

**  June  Zd.—Qo  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s.  Some  political  conyersation.  He  seems  to 
be  out  of  hope  of  anything  being  done  to  purpose  by  the  States-General.  This 
comes  from  having  sanguine  expectation  of  a  downright  *%publican  form  of  govern- 
VOL.  I. — 33 
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roent.  The  literary  people  here,  observing  the  abuses  of  their  monardu^d  fom, 
imagine  that  everything  must  go  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  tbe 
present  establishments,  and  in  their  closets  they  make  men  exactly  suited  (p 
their  systems ;  but  unluckily  they  ore  such  men  as  exist  nowhere  else,  and  least  «f 
all  in  France." 

**  June  Qth. — ^Dine  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  has  Just  received  some  news  fnm 
America,  where  all  is  going  on  well.    Sit  pretty  long  at  the  table  and  stay  tea.* 

"  June  12/A.— Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  to  Versailles.  The  Tiers  hare  called  on  tbc 
nobles  and  clergy  to  join  them  and  proceed  to  business,  which  has  tfarowit  ^ 
former  into  a  rage.  He  considers  the  affairs  of  this  country  as  being  in  a  Toy 
critical  situation.  They  are  so  ;  but  the  royal  authority  has  yet  great  weighty  aad, 
if  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  pririleged  orders,  may  yet  prevent  their  destnM^ieiL 
However,  he  and  I  differ  in  our  political  systems.  He,  with  all  the  leaders  of  Hbo^r 
here,  is  desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order.  How  far  such  views  may  be 
right,  respecting  mankind  in  general,  is,  I  think,  extremely  problematieaL  Bat, 
with  respect  to  this  nation,  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate  welL" 

**  July  4th. — Go  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  to  dinner.  A  large  party  of  Americana,  aad 
among  them  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lafayette.  Some  political  coDversatisB 
with  him  after  dinner,  in  which  I  urge  him  to  preserve,  if  possible,  some  constita* 
tional  authority  to  the  body  of  nobles,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  any  l^ertr 
for  the  people.  The  current  is  setting  so  strong  against  the  Noblesse  that  I  appve^ 
hend  their  destruction,  in  which  will,  I  fear,  be  involved  conseqnences  mool  per- 
nicious, though  little  attended  to  in  the  present  moment'' 

**  September  11th. — Go  to  Mr.  Jefferson's.  The  Duo  de  la  Rochefoucauld  e«BeB 
in  from  the  States-General,  and  at  half  past  four  Lafayette,  when  we  sit  down  li 
dinner.  He  tells  us  that  some  of  his  troops  under  his  command  are  about  to  tautk 
to-morrow  to  Versailles,  to  urge  the  decisions  of  the  States-General.  This  ta  a  me 
situation,  for  which  they  must  thank  themselves.  I  ask  him  if  his  troops  will  obey 
him,"  etc. 

These  extracts  would,  of  themselves,  furnish  significant  hints 
of  a  very  notorious  fact — that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Monis 
belonged  to  different  sets,  politically,  and  that  if  they  minted 
in  the  same  general  society,  their  intimacies  and  confidences 
were  with  a  wholly  different  class  of  persons.  While  the  Minis- 
ter kept  up  the  forms  of  social  courtesy,  and  did  not  perfonn 
the  process  of  what  is  termed  "  tipping  the  cold  shoulder  "  to  a 
distinguished  countryman  who  was  personally  a  gentleman,  be 
took  no  pains,  probably,  to  push  his  attentions  beyond  the  limits 
which  a  gentleman  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  representa- 
tive of  his  country  at  a  foreign  court 

It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to  name  an  American  of  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Morris  in  talents,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  ele- 
vation of  character,  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Jeflerson  than  he ;  and  that  he  was  so,  and  that  Jeffersoo 
had  as  little  confidence  in  as  liking  for  him,  appears  oceasionallj 
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throughout  his  writings,  though  he  very  rarely  makes  allusion 
to  him.  On  one  point,  we  cannot  but  think  he  carried  this  pre- 
judice too  far.  The  mention  and  discussion  of  that  point  we 
will  reserve  for  a  special  occasion,  where  Jeflferson's  beliefs  take 
the  form  of  a  special  allegation. 

Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  that  gigantic  breed  of  financial  specu- 
lators, whom  Jefferson  could  scarce  refrain  from  abhorring, 
per  se.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  extensively  implicated 
in  Kobert  Morris's  great  pecuniary  schemes,  and  it  was  to  push 
claims  against  the  Farmers-General  for  a  violation  of  their 
tobacco  contract  with  the  latter  (which  Jefferson  had  labored  so 
long  and  assiduously  to  overthrow),  that  Govemeur  Morris  now 
appeared  in  France.  In  regard  to  all  such  transactions,  Jeffer- 
son had  a  standard  very  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  from  that  of  multitudes  of  most  honorable 
men  in  nearly  all  the  occupations  of  life.  The  period  that 
succeeded  our  Kevolution  was  peculiary  one  of  speculations. 
They  took  nearly  every  form.  Buying  vacant  lands,  was  one  of 
the  favorite  ones,  and  it  was  an  enormous  and  unprecedented 
attempt  of  this  kind  (aided  by  palace  building)  that  consigned 
the  last  days  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  deservingly  honored  by 
his  country  as  Kobert  Morris,  to  a  prison.     He  died  in  jail. 

Jefferson  (as  we  shall  have  abundant  occasion  hereafter  to 
see)  believed  that  all  these  classes  of  financial  transactions  were 
seriously  hurtful  to  the  public  interest — that  they  superseded 
legitimate  commerce  by  a  wild  spirit  of  gambling — that  they 
uprooted  the  elements  of  moral  order,  and  converted  society 
into  an  association  of  swindlers  and  dupes,  the  one  living  in 
vicious  splendor  on  the  earnings  of  the  other.  Precisely  where 
in  theory  he  drew  the  line  between  "  speculation  "  and  legiti- 
mate business,  we  cannot  say.  Where  he  drew  that  line  in 
practice,  we  do  know.  He  never  in  his  life  bought  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  of  any  kind  on  the  principle  of  forestalling — 
that  is,  in  commercial  phrase,  "  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  " — 
in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  again  at  an  enhanced 
price  without  having  in  any  way  added  to  its  value.  He  would 
not  buy  an  acre  of  vacant  land  for  this  purpose,  because  he  felt 
that  the  real  settler  who  needed  it  and  who  was  prepared  to 
improve  and  make  it  useful,  was  entitled  to  it  at  its  lowest  cost. 
He  equally  eschewed  stockjobbing,  on  any  scale,  or  under  any 
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circumstaDces.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  pass  judgmeDt  upon  the 
theories  or  acts  of  others,  in  this  regard.  We  but  state  Mr. 
Jefferson's  lifelong  theory  and  practice. 

This  was  but  one  of  a  numerous  train  of  causes  calculated  to 
disgust  Jefferson  with  Governeur  Morris.  The  latter  wa8"t 
high-flying  monarchist,"  *  at  least  while  in  France.  His  scom 
was  lofty  to  find  the  Eerolutionary  spirit  had  already  placed 
"  booksellers,"  "  woollen  drapei-s,"  "  goldsmiths,"  "  venders  of 
skins,"  and  "  grocers,"  in  the  ciril  offices  which  the  prosecution 
of  his  business  brought  him  first  in  contact  with  1*  His  luxury, 
hauteur,  and  imperious  abruptness  of  manners,  exceeded  those 
of  the  proudest  old  English  noble.  They,  perhaps,  rather  resem- 
bled those  of  that  later  animal,  an  English  East  Indian  nabob, 
counting  his  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  beggarly  French  Count  would 
enumerate  the  barren  arpents  of  his  exhausted  patrimony ;  and 
who  had  come  to  Paris  to  find  new  objects  to  inflict  himself 
upon.  He  had  hardly  set  his  foot  in  the  country,  before  he 
placed  himself  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  Patriotic  party  and 
movement.  But  he  soon  condescendingly  took  upon  himself 
the  part  of  an  umpire  between  the  old  and  new  r^me— 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  He  read  lectures  to 
Lafayette — ^he  whispered  portentous  words  of  warning  in  the 
ear  of  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt — ^he  hurried  off  to  Mirabeau 
with  an  all-important  hint — he  laid  down  programmes  for  Mont- 
morin — he  was  closeted  with  old  marquises  and  marchionesses 
— he  memorialized  the  King — ^he  sent  letters  of  advice  to 
Maria  Antoinette.  Never  was  so  busy  a  man ;  never  a  man  so 
deep  in  secrets  five  months  old.  He  could  read  Sphinx  riddles. 
France  seemed  pretty  nearly  on  his  shoulders.  A  mere  duke 
or  marquis  was  sometimes  annihilated,  by  a  flash  of  super- 
cilious sarcasm,  for  venturing  on  terms  of  too  much  equality 
with  him. 

Mr.  Morris  was  not  very  young,  and  he  had  but  one  leg,  bnt 
he  was  a  good-looking  man — a  gallant  of  the  first  water— one 
of  those  lords  of  the  female  heart  against  whom  resistance  is 
presumption.     He  records*  that  in  their  very  first  interview, 

1  These  are  Jefferson^s  words.  General  Kiranda,  whose  prejadices  were  all  witt  ^ 
Federal  party  in  America,  wrote  a  member  of  that  party  from  Paris  aftennr^r^ 
Korris  had  been  an  txaggeraUd  monarchist,  and  tiiat  Monroe  was  now  an  txaggw^ 
Republican— or  words  impljring  this  idea. 

«  Life  and  Works,  by  Bparks,  vol.  i.  pp.  308,  309. 

"  See  his  Diary  in  Mr.  Sparks's  Life  and  Works  of  Morris,  toI.  i  pp.  326-7 
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Madame  de  Stael  fell  into  fulsome  personal  flattenes,  and  gave 
him,  if  not  the  "  leer  of  invitation,"  what  "  amounted  to  the 
same  thing."  At  this  interesting  point,  a  letter  was  placed  in 
her  hand  from  "  her  lover  Narbonne,"  which  "  brought  her  to  a 
little  recollection ;"  but  he  "  thought  a  little  time  would  again 
banish  "  it.  In  short,  Mr.  Morris  was  one  of  those  "admirable 
Crichtons  "  that  turn  up  once  in  a  century,  and  who  are  bom  to 
conquer  or  captivate  all  man  and  womankind  I 

Jefferson  evidently  did  not  appreciate  him.  He  considered 
such  political  views,  so  offensively  and  pretentiously  advanced, 
intolerable  in  an  American.  He  probably  construed  his  bust- 
ling activity  into  the  fruits  of  vanity  and  officiousness.  The 
manners,  habits,  and  moral  maxims  of  the  two  men  went  to  that 
point  of  divergence  which  is  apt  to  produce  personal  aversion 
and  disgust  Jefferson,  so  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from 
his  casual  expressions,  did  not  give  Morris  any  credit  for  that 
intellectual  integrity  which  (to  our  eye)  shines  out  like  a 
diamond  among  many  disagreeable  and  some  positively  repul- 
sive traits  of  character.  This  is,  this  must  be  (taken  in  connec- 
tion with  his  estimate  of  Morris's  ability)  the  key  to  that 
confidence  which  General  Washington  felt  in  a  man  so  different 
from  himself  in  almost  every  particular. 

Hamilton  once  wrote  Morris  that  he  was  "  an  exotic  "  in  the 
United  States.  Tliis  was  true.  He  was  not  only  an  exotic  but 
a  misplaced  one.  If  he  had  been  a  British  peer,  he  would  have 
been  admired  not  only  for  his  brilliancy,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
our  "  high-flying  monarchist "  (he  was  rather,  to  be  precise  in 
terms,  an  aristocrat  than  a  monarchist)  would  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  a  court.  In  that 
position  we  believe  he  would,  too,  have  been  a  just  and  kind 
protector  of  the  people.  We  discover  nothing  trickish  or  servile 
in  him.  In  some  places  he  might  have  proved  a  hero.  No- 
where was  he  contemptible,  except  when  he  sat  down  to  pen 
such  records  as  that  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Stael. 

How  completely  Jefferson  parried  all  confidential  communi- 
cation with  him*  appears  from  Mr.  Morris's  already  quoted 
entry  in  his  journal  of  June  3d.     Jefferson  and  the  "  literary 

>  We  liave  no  idea  that  Morris  failed  to  see  and  perfectly  understand  this— bat  he  was 
A  coolf  wary  man  of  the  world,  who  also  perfectly  understood  that  he  had  all  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  rupture.    His  naive  communication  to  Carmichael  we  put  in  the 
»  category,    vanity,  too,  might  have  conspired  with  interest  in  the  matter. 
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people  "  are  there  spoken  of  as  in  favor  of  a  "  downright  repub- 
lican form  of  government "  for  France.  This  was  merely  the 
writer's  conjecture,  or  rather  inference.  Jefferson  never  enter- 
tained such  a  thought  while  in  France.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
Morris's  inferences  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  patriotic  chiefs, 
on  various  occasions,  were  about  as  well  founded.  That  they 
all  distrusted  and  disliked  him  would  be  a  matter  of  conrse.' 
He  was  attacked  in  the  leading  Girondist  papers,  and  stigma- 
tized as  an  emissary  of  the  court."  General  Washington  very 
freely  hinted  to  him  that  more  circumspection  would  be  neco- 
sary  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Minister.' 

To  show  more  fully  Jefferson's  real  views  of  the  proper  and 
attainable  aims  of  the  French  Eevolution,  we  must  go  a  little 
back.  We  have  seen  him  advising  Lafayette  to  make  the 
English  Constitution  the  model  of  the  French  Eeformers.  He 
wrote  Mr.  Madison,  November  18th,  1788 : 

"  Here,  things  intemallj  are  going  on  well.  The  Notables  now  in  sesaon  biTe, 
indeed,  passed  one  TOte  which  augurs  ill  to  the  rights  of  the  people ;  bat  if  they 
do  not  obtain  now  so  much  as  they  have  a  right  to,  they  will  in  the  long  nm.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  receiying  the  blessings  to  which  thej 
are  entitled.  I  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  the  body  of  the  nation,  if  they  conld 
be  consulted,  would  accept  of  a  habeas  corpus  law,  if  offered  them  by  the  King. 
If  the  Eiatt  Generaui,  when  they  assemble,  do  not  aim  at  too  much,  they  eqat 
bejrin  a  good  constitution.  There  arc  three  articles  which  they  may  easily  obtain : 
1.  Their  own  meeting  periodically ;  2.  The  exclusive  right  of  taxation ;  8.  The  ' 
right  of  registering  laws  and  proposing  amendments  to  them,  as  exercised  now  by 
the  parliaments.  This  last  would  be  readily  approved  by  the  court,  on  account  of 
their  hostility  against  the  parliaments,  and  would  lead  immediately  to  the  origina- 
tion of  kiws ;  the  second  has  been  already  solemnly  avowed  by  the  King ;  and  it  is 
well  understood,  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the  first.  If  they  push  at  Docb 
more,  all  may  fail.** 

To  Mr.  Jay,  November  19th  (1788),  after  enumerating  the 
same  three  attainable  objects : 

"If  the  States  stop  here,  for  the  present  moment,  all  will  probaWy  end 
well,  and  they  may,  in  future  sessions,  obtain  a  suppression  of  lettres  dt  caehH,  a 
free  press,  n  civil  list,  and  other  valuable  mollifications  of  their  government.  Bat 
it  ia  to  be  feared,  that  an  impatience  to  rectify  everything  at  once,  which  prevails 

I  He  rccorils  in  hii  Tliary,  June  23d,  that  Lafayette  told  him  that  day  at  dinner  U^ 
*'  hs  i^juniid  the  cftQ*t,  fi*f  that  his  Bentimonts  were  continually  quoted  acainst  Jf^fgjJ 
party.  H«  meutioiw*  the  same  day,  that  the  Comtesse  de  Tease  "complained"  to «■ 
£f  **  tia  ^omcsr^Lift  tsnd  IFoHb,  vol.  i.  p.  SU.  ^ 

•  ih.ii.atfT.  ^         ^  «ib.p.m 
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in  some  minds,  may  terrify  the  court,  and  lead  them  to  appeal  to  force,  and  to 
depend  on  that  alone/^ 

These  views  are  also  expressed  to  General  Washington, 
December  4th5  to  Dr.  Carrie,  December  20th,  and  to  other  cor- 
respondents up  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General. 

The  States-General  opened  on  the  5th  of  May.  Four  days 
afterwards  Jeffei'son  wrote  Jay : 

**  The  progress  of  light  and  liberality  in  the  order  of  the  Noblesse,  has  equalled 
expectation  in  Paris  only  and  its  Ticinlties.  The  great  mass  of  deputies  of  that 
order,  which  come  from  the  country,  show  that  the  habits  of  tyranny  over  the 
people  are  deeply  rooted  in  them.  They  will  consent,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation ; 
but  fiTe-sixths  of  that  chamber  are  thought  to  be,  decidedly,  for  voting  by  orders ; 
80  that,  had  this  great  preliminary  question  rested  on  this  body,  which  formed 
heretofore  the  sole  hope,  that  hope  would  have  been  completely  disappointed. 
Some  aid,  however,  comes  in  from  a  quarter  whence  none  was  expected.  It  was 
imagined  the  ecclesiastical  elections  would  have  been  generally  in  favor  of  the 
higher  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  clergy  have  obtained  five-sixths  of  these 
deputations.  These  are  the  sons  of  peasants,  who  have  done  all  th?  drudgery  of 
the  service  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  a  year,  and  whose  oppressions  and 
penury,  contrasted  with  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  higher  clergy,  have  rendered 
them  perfectly  disposed  to  humble  the  latter.  They  have  done  it  in  many 
instances,  with  a  boldness  they  were  thought  insusceptible  of  Great  hopes  have 
been  formed  that  these  would  concur  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in  voting  by  persons.  In 
fact,  about  half  of  them  seem  as  yet  so  disposed ;  but  the  bishops  are  intriguing, 
and  drawing  them  over  with  the  address  which  has  ever  marked  ecclesiastical 
intrigue.  The  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  seem,  almost  to  a  man,  inflexibly  deter- 
mined against  the  vote  by  orders.  This  is  the  state  of  parties,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged  from  conversation  only,  during  the  fortnight  they  have  been  now 
together." 

This  voting  by  the  various  orders,  or  by  persons,  had 
become  the  test  question  between  the  reformers  and  anti- 
reformers — for  it  was  known  that  otherwise  a  decided  majority 
in  the  nobles  (to  look  no  further)  would  defeat  all  effectual 
improvements.  Jefferson,  too,  doubtless  looked  upon  this  body 
as  what  is  termed  in  the  United  States  a  convention,  to  organize 
or  alter  a  constitution — always  a  single  chamber  voting  by  per- 
sons. As  an  independent  question,  he  never  considered  it 
desirable,  in  any  country,  that  the  ordinary  parliamentary  body 
consist  of  one  chamber.  Indeed,  he  wrote  Lafayette  the  next 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  that  "  for  good  legis- 
lation two  houses  were  necessary." 

Lafayette  occupied  a  peculiar  position.     His  feelings  were 
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with  the  Tiers  Etat,  but  he  had  received  his  election  from  the 
nobility  of  Auvergne,  and  he  had  been  instructed  by  them  to 
support  the  vote  by  orders.  Jefferson  correctly  anticipated  the 
uncompromising  temper  of  the  different  orders,  and  his  whole 
correspondence  shows  that  he  anticipated  a  scission  most  likely 
to  eventuate  in  civil  war.  He  therefore  advised  Lafayette  not 
take  sides  against  the  "  nation  " — to  propose  a  compromise  erf 
two  houses  (equivalent  to  Lords  and  Commons) — and  haring 
failed  in  that,  to  disobey  his  instructions,  and  act  with  the  Tiere 
Etat.  This  last  was  so  singular  a  position  to  be  taken  by  one 
ordinarily  so  sensitive  to  the  obligations  of  the  representative  to 
his  constituency,  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  reader 
fully  and  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  words: 


To  TBS  Marquis  di  Lafatsttk. 

Pamb,  May  «,  ITSfc 
Mt  dear  Friend, 

As  it  becomes  more  and  more  possible  that  the  Noblesse  will  go  wroo^  I 
become  uneasy  for  you.    Your  principles  are  decidedly  with  the  Hers  Btai,  aad 
your  instructions  against  them.    A  complaisance  to  the  latter  on  some  oocaaigiH, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  former  on  others,  may  give  an  appearance  of  trimmlag 
between  the  two  parties,  which  may  lose  you  both.    You  will,  in  the  end,  go  orer 
wholly  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  in  a  eonataat 
sacrifice  of  your  own  sentiments  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Noblesse.    But  you  vooU 
be  received  by  the  Tiers  Etat  at  any  future  day,  coldly,  and  without  confideixe. 
This  appears  to  be  the  moment  to  take  at  once  that  honest  and  manly  stand  with 
them  which  your  own  principles  dictate.    This  will  win  their  hearts  forerer,  be 
approved  by  the  world,  which  marks  and  honors  you  as  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
will  be  an  eternal  consolation  to  yourself.     The  Noblesse,  and  especially  the 
Noblesse  of  Auvergne,  will  always  prefer  men  who  will  do  their  dirtj  work  for 
them.    You  are  not  made  for  that.    They  will  therefore  soon  drop  you,  and  the 
people,  in  that  case,  will  perhaps  not  take  you  up.    Suppose  a  scission  should  take 
place.    The  priests  and  nobles  will  secede,  the  nation  will  remain  in  place,  azid, 
with  the  King,  will  do  its  own  business.    If  violence  should  be  attempted,  wh«f« 
will  you  be  ?    You  cannot  then  take  side  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  yov  own 
vote,  that  very  vote  which  will  have  helped  to  produce  the  scission.    8tiU  less  can 
you  array  yourself  against  the  people.    That  is  impossible.    Your  instructions  aiv 
indeed  a  difficulty.    But  to  state  this  at  its  worst,  it  is  only  a  single  dlfBcuhy,  which 
a  single  effort  surmounts.    Your  instructions  can  never  embarrass  you  a  second 
time,  whereas  an  acquiescence  under  them  will  reproduce  greater  difficulties  every 
htUy*  and  without  end.    Besides,  a  thousand  circumstances  offer  as  many  justifica- 
all  parC^  jour  departure  from  your  instructions.    Will  it  be  impossible  to  persuade 
privileged  c/it^^  (^  ^^r  good  legishition  two  houses  are  necessary)  the  placing  the 
better  for  both  1^^  together  in  one  house,  and  the  unprivileged  in  another,  would  be 
without  some  sacri?  *  scission  ?    I  own  I  think  it  would.    People  can  never  agret 
^ces ;  and  it  appears  but  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  each  party  to 
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meet  on  this  middle  groond.  The  attempt  to  bring  this  about  might  satisfy  jour 
Instructions,  and  a  failure  in  it  would  justify  your  siding  with  the  people,  even  to 
those  who  think  instructions  are  laws  of  conduct.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,  if 
my  anxiety  for  you  makes  me  talk  of  things  I  know  nothing  about.  Tou  must  not 
consider  this  as  adrice.  I  know  you  and  myself  too  well  to  presume  to  offer  adyice. 
Receive  it  merely  as  the  expression  of  my  uneasiness,  and  the  effusion  of  that  sin- 
cere fViendship  with  which  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Th.  JirrsRsoN. 

Four  days  afterwards,  Jefferson  wi-ote  General  Washington : 

**  I  am  in  great  pain  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  principles,  you  know, 
are  clearly  with  the  people  ;  but  having  been  elected  for  the  Noblesse  of  Auvergne, 
they  have  laid  him  under  express  instructions  to  vote  for  the  decision  by  orders, 
ud  not  persons.  This  would  ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  it  is  not  possible  he 
coald  continue  long  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Noblesse.  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
press  on  him  to  bum  his  instructions,  and  follow  his  conscience  as  the  only  sure 
clue  which  will  eternally  guide  a  man  clear  of  all  doubts  and  inconsistencies.** 

This  is  plausible  reasoning,  and  it  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  this  particular  case,  arraying  democracy  in  the  substance 
against  a  mere  democratic  theory.  But  it  will  not,  in  our  judg- 
ment, bear  the  test  of  cold  and  unexcited  examination.  Lafay- 
ette acted  indiscreetly,  not  to  say  improperly,  in  accepting  a 
position  where  his  obligations  to  his  direct  constituents  required 
him  to  violate  his  convictions  of  right.  But  having  voluntarily 
entered  upon  a  trust,  thus  hampered,  it  is  our  clear  impression 
that  good  faith — which  even  the  wild  waves  of  revolution  cannot 
wash  a  voluntary  stain  from — required  him  to  discharge  the  con- 
ditions, or  resign  his  place.  Gloomy  anticipations,  the  excitement 
of  a  perilous  hour,  the  intense  solicitude  which  Jefferson  felt 
for  Lafayette,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  the  proper  warlike  leader 
of  the  people,  should  convulsion  ensue,  and  that  preference  of 
snbstauce  to  form,  already  mentioned,  prompted  him,  we  think, 
to  give  advice  contrary  to  the  jnst  theories  and  to  the  sound 
practice  of  the  whole  of  his  own  life.  And  to  show  the  danger 
of  applying  the  argument  of  necessity,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future,  things  took  a  different  turn  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  expec- 
tations. Lafayette  obeyed  his  instructions;  and  his  scruples 
were  respected  by  the  Tiers  Etat  and  Patriotic  Party  of  France. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  the 
States-Qeneral,  and  succinctly  sketches  the  further  progress  of 
events : 
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"  The  objects  for  which  this  body  was  convened  being  of  the  first  order  of  im- 
portance, I  felt  it  very  interesting  to  understand  the  views  of  the  parties  of  wtueb 
it  was  composed,  and  especially  the  ideas  prevalent  as  to  the  organiiation  contem- 
pkted  for  their  government    I  went,  therefore,  daily  from  Paris  to  VenaOles,  and 
attended  their  debates,  generally  till  the  hour  of  adjournment.    Those  of  the 
Noblesse  were  impassioned  and  tempestuous.    They  had  some  able  men  on  both 
sides,  actuated  by  equal  zeal    The  debates  of  the  Commons  were  temperate, 
rational,  and  inflexibly  firm.    As  preliminary  to  all  other  business,  the  awful  qnei* 
tions  came  on — Shall  the  States  sit  in  one,  or  in  distinct  apartments  ?    And  dull 
they  vote  by  heads  or  houMS  ?    The  opposition  was  soon  found  to  consist  of  the 
Episcopal  order  among  the  clergy,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Noblesse  ;  while  the  Tien 
Etat  were,  to  a  man,  united  and  determined.    After  various  proportions  of  com- 
promise had  failed,  the  Commons  undertook  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot    The  Abb^ 
Si^y^s,  the  most  logical  head  of  the  nation  (author  of  the  pamphlet  *  Qu^est  ce  qae 
le  Tiers  Etat  V  which  had  electrified  that  country,  as  Paine^s  Common  Sense  did  as), 
after  an  impressive  speech  on  the  10th  of  June,  moved  that  a  last  invitation  shoold 
be  sent  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to  attend  in  the  hall  of  the  States,  collectively  or 
individually,  for  the  verification  of  powers,  to  which  the  Commons  would  proceed 
immediately,  either  in  their  presence  or  absence.    This  verification  being  finished, 
a  motion  was  made,  on  the  15th,  that  they  should  constitute  themselves  a  NatJonal 
Assembly,  which  was  decided  on  the  17th,  by  a  majority  of  four-fifths.    During  the 
debates  on  this  question,  about  twenty  of  the  Cur^  had  joined  them,  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made,  in  the  chamber  of  the  clergy,  that  their  whole  body  should  join. 
This  was  rejected,  at  first,  by  a  small  majority  only ;  but  being  afterwards  some- 
what modified,  it  was  decided  affirmatively  by  a  majority  of  eleven.    While  tins 
was  under  debate,  and  unknown  to  the  court,  to  wit,  on  the  19th,  a  council  va^  held 
in  the  afternoon,  at  Marly,  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  the  King  should  interpose, 
by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  in  a  seance  royale,    X  form  of  declaration  was 
proposed  by  Necker,  which,  while  it  censured,  in  general,  the  proceedings  both 
of  the  Nobles  and  Commons,  announced  the  Eing*s  views,  such  as  substantially  to 
coincide  with  the  Commons.    It  was  agreed  to  in  council,  the  sSance  was  fixed  for 
the  22d,  the  meetings  of  the  States  were  till  then  to  be  suspended,  and  everything, 
in  the  meantime,  kept  secret.    The  members,  the  next  morning  (the  20thX  rcpai^ 
ing  to  their  house,  as  usual,  found  the  doors  shut  and  guarded,  a  proclamation 
posted  up  for  a  seance  royale  on  the  22d,  and  a  suspension  of  their  meetings  in  the 
meantime.     Concluding  that  their  dissolution  was  now  to  take  place,  they  repaired 
to  a  building  called  the  '  Jeu  de  paume  *  (or  Tennis  Court),  and  there  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  each  other,  never  to  separate,  of  their  own  accord,  till  they  had 
settled  a  constitution  for  the  nation,  on  a  solid  basis,  and  if  separated  by  force,  that 
they  wotild  reassemble  in  some  other  place.    The  next  day  they  met  in  the  charch 
of  St  Louis,  and  were  joined  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy.    The  heads  of  the  aris- 
tocracy saw  that  all  was  lost  without  some  bold  exertion.    The  King  was  still  at 
Marly.    Nobody  was  permitted  to  approach  him  but  their  friends.     He  was  assailed 
by  fiedsehoods  in  all  shapes.    He  was  made  to  believe  that  the  Commons  were  aboat 
to  absolve  the  army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  to  raise  their  pay.    The 
court  party  were  now  all  rage  and  desperation.    They  procured  a  committee  to  be 
held,  consisting  of  the  King  and  his  ministers,  to  which  Monsieur  and  the  Onmt 
d^Artois  should  be  admitted.    At  this  committee,  the  latter  attacked  Mr.  Keeker 
personally,  arraigned  his  declaration,  and  proposed  one,  which  some  of  his  prompt- 
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ere  had  put  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Keeker  was  brow-beaten  and  intimidated,  and  the 
King  shaken.  He  determined  that  the  two  plans  should  be  deliberated  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  teance  royale  put  off  a  day  longer.  This  encouraged  a  fiercer  attack 
on  Mr.  Necker  the  next  day.  His  draft  of  a  declaration  was  entirely  broken  up, 
and  that  of  the  Count  d'Artois  inserted  into  it.  Himself  and  Montmorin  offered 
their  resignation,  which  was  refused,  the  Count  d^Artois  saying  to  Mr.  Necker, 
*  No,  sir,  you  must  be  kept  as  the  hostage ;  we  hold  you  responsible  for  all  the  ill 
which  shall  happen.'  This  change  of  pbin  was  immediately  whispered  without 
doors.    The  Noblesse  were  in  triumph ;  the  people  in  consternation." ' 

He  goes  on  to  mention  what  his  own  feelings  and  views 
^ere  in  this  fearful  crisis,  and  also  a  proposition  which  he  urged 
on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Patriotic  party : 

*^  I  was  quite  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  The  soldiery  had  not  yet  indi- 
cated which  side  they  should  take,  and  that  which  they  should  support  would  be 
sure  to  prevail  I  considered  a  successful  reformation  of  government  in  France  as 
insuring  a  general  reformation  through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection,  to  a  new  life, 
of  their  people,  now  ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers.  I  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a  country 
which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar  reformation,  they  were  disposed  to 
my  acquaintance,  and  had  some  confidence  In  roe.  I  urged,  most  strenuously,  an 
immediate  compromise ;  to  secure  what  the  government  was  now  ready  to  yield, 
and  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting."  ' 

The  "  compromise ''  he  proposed,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  communication  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Tiers  Etat : 


To  Monsieur  db  St.  Etiknne.' 

Pius,  Juiu  8, 1789. 
Sir: 

After  you  quitted  us  yesterday  evening,  we  continued  our  conversation 
(Monsieur  de  Lafayette,  Mr.  Short,  and  myself)  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties 
which  environ  you.  The  desirable  object  being,  to  secure  the  good  which  the  King 
has  offered,  and  to  avoid  the  ill  which  seems  to  threaten,  an  Idea  was  suggested, 
which  appearing  to  make  an  Impression  on  Monsieur  de  La&yette,  I  was  encou- 
raged to  pursue  it  on  my  return  to  Paris,  to  put  it  into  form,  and  now  to  send  it  to 
yoa  and  him.  It  is  this:  that  the  King,  in  a  stance  roycUe,  should  come  forward 
with  a  Charter  of  Rights  in  his  hand,  to  be  signed  by  himself  and  by  every  member 
of  the  three  orders.    This  charter  to  contain  the  five  great  points  which  the 

*  Memoir.  lb. 

s  As  we  understand  it,  this  was  the  same  **  bookseller  **  whose  occupation  is  italicized 
at  the  end  of  his  name  so  plouantly  bv  Mr.  Morris,  when  describing  tne  magistrates  he 
called  upon,  on  his  arrival  m  Paris.    See  ante,  page  516. 
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K^sulUt  of  December  offered,  od  tbe  part  of  the  King ;  the  aboIitioD  of  pecomary 
privileges  offered  by  tbe  priTileged  orders,  and  the  adopUon  of  the  national  debt, 
and  a  grant  of  the  sum  of  money  asked  from  the  nation.  This  last  will  be  a  cheap 
price  for  tb^  preceding  articles ;  and  let  the  same  act  declare  your  immediate  sepa- 
ration till  the  next  anniyersary  meeting.  You  will  carry  back  to  your  constitnents 
more  good  than  ever  was  effected  before  without  yiolence,  and  you  will  stop 
exactly  at  the  point  where  violence  would  otherwise  begin.  Time  will  be  gained, 
the  public  mind  will  continue  to  ripen  and  to  be  informed,  a  basis  of  sui^rt  maj 
be  prepared  with  the  people  themselves,  and  expedients  occur  for  gaining  itSI 
something  further  at  your  next  meeting,  and  for  stopping  again  at  the  point  of 
force.  I  have  ventured  to  send  to  yourself  and  Monsieur  de  Lafayette  a  aketeh 
of  my  ideas  of  what  this  act  might  contain,  without  endangering  any  dispnte. 
But  it  is  offered  merely  as  a  canvas  for  you  to  work  on,  if  it  be  fit  to  work  on  at 
all.  I  know  too  little  of  the  subject,  and  you  know  too  much  of  it,  to  justify  mc 
in  offering  anything  but  a  hint.  I  have  done  it,  too,  in  a  hurry :  insomuch,  that 
since  committing  it  to  writing,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  fifth  article  may  give  alann; 
that  it  is  in  a  good  degree  included  in  the  fourth,  and  is,  therefore,  useless,  fiat 
after  all,  what  excuse  can  I  make,  sir,  for  this  presumption  f  I  have  none  bat  an 
unmeasurable  love  for  your  nation,  and  a  painful  anxiety  lest  despotism,  afkr  an 
unaccepted  offer  to  bind  its  own  hands,  should  seize  you  again  with  tenfold  fonr. 
Permit  me  to  add  to  these,  very  sincere  assurances  of  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
and  respect,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

Th.  Jiftiksok. 


The  annexed  is  the  Charter  accompanying  the  preceding 
letter : 

A  Charter  of  Rightity  solemnly  establUhed  by  the  King  and  Nation, 

1.  The  States-General  shall  assemble,  uncalled,  on  the  first  day  of  November, 
anniudly,  and  shall  remain  together  so  long  as  they  shall  see  cause.  Tbej  shall 
regulate  their  own  elections  and  proceedings,  and  until  they  shall  ordain  othe^ 
wise,  their  elections  shall  be  in  the  forms  observed  in  the  present  year,  and  shall 
be  triennial. 

2.  The  States-General  alone  shall  levy  money  on  the  nation,  and  shall  appro- 
priate it. 

8.  Laws  shall  be  made  by  the  States-General  only,  with  the  consent  of  the 
King. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  restrained  of  his  liberty,  but  by  regular  process  from  a 
court  of  justice,  authorized  by  a  general  law.  (Except  that  a  Noble  may  be  impri- 
soned by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  on  the  prayer  of  twelve  of  his  nearest 
relations  )  On  complaint  of  an  unlawful  imprisonment,  to  any  judge  whatever,  he 
shall  have  the  prisoner  immediately  brought  before  him,  and  shall  discharge  him, 
if  his  imprisonment  be  unlawful  The  officer  in  whose  custody  the  prisoner  is, 
shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  judge  ;  and  both  judge  and  officer  shall  be  responsible, 
civilly  and  criminally,  for  a  failure  of  duty  herein. 

5.  The  military  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. 
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6.  Prioters  shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  printing  and  publishing 
false  facts,  injurious  to  the  party  prosecuting ;  but  they  shall  be  under  no  other 
restraint 

7.  All  pecuniary  priyileges  and  exemptions,  eiiyoyed  by  any  description  of 
persons,  are  abolished. 

8.  All  debts  already  contracted  by  the  King,  are  hereby  made  the  debts  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  faith  thereof  is  pledged  for  their  payment  in  due  time. 

9.  Eighty  millions  of  lirres  are  now  granted  to  the  King,  to  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  reimbursed  by  the  nation ;  and  the  taxes  heretofore  paid,  shall  continue  to  be 
p^d  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  no  longer. 

10.  The  States-General  shall  now  separate,  and  meet  again  on  the  1st  day  of 
NoTember  next. 

Done,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  by  the  King  and  their  representatives  in 

the  States-General,  at  Versailles,  this day  of  June,  1789. 

Signed  by  the  King,  and  by  every  member  individually,  and  in  his  presence. 

This  was  written  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Morris's  statement 
in  his  Diary  that  Jefferson  had  "  sanguine  expectation  of  a  down- 
right republican  form  of  government,"  and  a  little  more  than 
a  week  before  Mr.  Morris  declared  (in  the  same  record),  that 
Jefferson  was  *'  desirous  of  annihilating  distinctions  of  order." 

Speaking,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  of  the  rejection 
by  the  Patriots  of  his  proposed  compromise  of  June  3d,  Mr. 
Jefferson  said : 

"  They  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  events  have  proved  their  lamentable 
error. — For,  after  thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of 
lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their 
own  country  for  a  time,  they  hav6  obtained  no  more,  nor  even  that  securely. 
They  were  unconscious  of  (for  who  could  foresee  ?)  the  melancholy  sequel  of  their 
well-meant  perseverance;  that  their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first 
tyrant  to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even  the  existence  of  other  nations : 
that  this  would  afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  kings  against 
their  people ;  would  generate  their  unholy  and  homicide  alliance  to  make  common 
CAuse  among  themselves,  and  to  crush,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  efforts  of 
any  part  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  oppressions.** 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay  (June  17th),  Mr.  Jefferson'  thus  ex- 
pressed his  contemporaneous  opinion  of  Necker : 

**  It  is  a  tremendous  cloud,  indeed,  which  hovers  over  this  nation,  and  he  at  the 
lielm  [Keeker]  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill  necessary  to  weather  it.  Elo- 
quence in  a  high  degree,  knowledge  in  matters  of  account,  and  order,  are  distin- 
guishing traits  in  his  character.  Ambition  is  his  first  passion,  virtue  his  secon'd. 
He  has  not  discovered  that  sublime  truth,  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virtue  is  the 
best  handmaid  even  to  ambition,  and  would  carry  him  further,  in  the  end,  than  the 
temporizing,  wavering  policy  he  pursues.    His  judgment  is  not  of  the  first  order 
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fcarcely  even  of  the  second ;  his  resolution  frail ;  and  npon  the  whole,  it  is  rtre  to 
meet  an  instance  of  a  person  so  much  below  the  reputation  he  has  obtained." 

The  waves  of  the  Revolutionary  whirlpool  now  rushed  on 
swifter  and  darker — but  it  is  not  our  province  to  give  beyond 
that  very  slight  historical  sketch,  which  is  necessary  to  show  the 
occasionally  visible  connection  between  the  American  Minister 
and  the  public  events  which  were  taking  place  about  him.  The 
National  Assembly  received  important  accessions  from  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy.  With  respect  to  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  the  minority  of  the  nobles  joining  themselves  with  the  Tiers 
Etat,  in  that  body,  Lafayette  consulted  Jefferson,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  was  then  (June  12)  unable  to  form  an  opinion 
— that  he  "  knew  too  little  of  the  subject  to  see  what  might  be 
its  consequences  " — but  he  promised  to  see  the  former  person- 
ally. On  the  25th,  Jefferson  wrote  Jay,  that  "forty-eight 
of  the  nobles  had  joined  the  Tiers,^'  but  that  "  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  could  not  be  of  the  number,  being  restrained  by  his 
instructions  " — that  "  he  was  writing  his  constituents  to  change 
his  instructions  or  accept  his  resignation." 

Early  in  July  a  circumstance  took  place  which  Jefferson 
thus  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  (July  19th) : 

"  Monsieur  de  Mirabeau,  who  is  very  hostile  to  Mr.  Keeker,  wished  to  find  i 
ground  for  censuring  him,  in  a  proposition  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  floor  ftn^ 
nished  from  the  United  States,  which  he  supposed  me  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Keeker, 
and  to  have  been  refused  by  him ;  and  he  asked  time  of  the  States-General  to  fiu* 
nish  proofs.  Thd  Marquis  de  Lafayette  immediately  gave  me  notice  of  this  matter, 
and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  disavow  having  ever  made  any  such  proposition  to  Vr. 
Neckcr,  which  I  desired  him  to  communicate  to  the  States.  I  waited  immediatelr 
on  Mr.  Nccker  and  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  satisfied  them  that  what  had  been  ng- 
gested  was  absolutely  without  foundation  from  mc ;  and  indeed  they  had  not  needed 
this  testimony.  I  gave  them  copies  of  my  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whidi 
was  afterwards  printed.  The  Marquis,  on  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  showed  it  to 
Mirabeau,  who  turned  then  to  a  paper  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  infonnatioQ, 
and  found  he  had  totally  mistaken  it.  He  promised  immediately  that  he  wonid  bin- 
self  declare  his  error  to  the  States-General,  and  read  to  them  my  letter,  which  be 
did.  I  state  this  matter  to  you,  though  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  because  it 
might  go  to  you  misstated  in  the  English  papers.^ 

Jefferson's  letter  of  explanation  to  Lafayette,  which  Mira- 
beau read  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  some  others  on  the 
same  subject,  will  be  found  in  his  published  correspondence 
(July  6th  to  10th,  et  passim). 
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This  is  almost  the  only,  if  not  the  only  occasion,  'where  we 
find  Mirabeau  and  Jefferson  brought  into  official  or  public  poli- 
tical contact.  The  former,  we  think,  very  soon  after  the  event 
just  mentioned,  owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  retired  for  a 
time  from  the  stormy  theatre  of  the  Assembly ;  and  he  did  not 
return  to  it  during  Jefferson's  subsequent  stay  in  France.  It 
would  seem  remarkable  that  so  little  mention  is  made  of  this 
most  extraordinary  man  in  Jefferson's  writings.  He  gives,  in 
his  Memoir,  Mirabeau's  celebrated  reply  to  the  Marquis  de 
Breze,  when  (June  23d)  he  ordered  the  National  Assembly  in 
the  King's  name  to  disperse ;  *  and  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the 
Address  to  the  King  to  remove  the  troops  (July  8th),  as  a 
"  piece  of  masculine  eloquence."  His  is  but  a  cold  description 
of  the  affair  of  the  23d,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
His  colloquial  accounts  of  it  in  after  years  were  occasionally 
striking.  He  entertained  an  exalted  estimate  of  Mirabeau's 
genius  and  power  as  an  orator,  but  a  poor  one  of  his  integrity.' 

Mr.  Jefferson's  hotd  having  been  robbed  three  times,  he 
asked  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  suitable  protection. 
A  guard  was  immediately  set  over  it. 

The  Aristocratic  party,  headed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Count 
d'Artois,  persuaded  the  weak  King  to  come  to  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion of  putting  down  the  Revolution  by  force.  Thirty  thousand 
troops,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  foreign  mercenaries,  were 
ordered  to  march  on  Paris.  The  Marshal  de  Broglio,  "  a  high- 
flying aristocrat,  cool  and  capable  of  anything,"  was  named  to 
the  command.  Strong  positions  were  occupied  and  fortified  in 
the  environs  of  the  city.  Cannon  were  pointed  from  the 
Queen's  Mews  on  the  Hall  where  the  National  Assembly  met. 
Some  French  Guards  were  arrested  for  favoring  the  national 
cause.  The  people  liberated  them.  The  Assembly  urged  the 
people  to  keep  the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  solicited  the 

>  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  his  words  as  follows :  "  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we  shall 
not  move  hence  bat  at  onr  own  wHl.  or  the  point  of  the  bajonet." 

*  Hr.  Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  Beiuamin  Edwards,  dated  May  6th,  1806,  referring  to 
descriptions  Ae  had  heard  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  month  of  Mirabean,  sajs : 

**  He  [Jefferson]  spoke  of  him  [Mirabean]  as  oniting  two  distinct  and  perfeot  charac- 
ters in  hunself,  whenever  he  pleased ;  the  mere  looician,  with  a  mind  apparently  as 
sterile  and  desolate  as  the  sands  of  Arabia,  bnt  reasoiung  at  snoh  times  with  a  Hercafean 
force,  which  nothing  could  resist; 'at  other  times,  barsung  out  with  a  flood  of  eloouence 
more  sublime  than  Milton  ever  imputed  to  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  and  bearing  al) 
before  Um.*'^KmMdy*t  Uft  ^f  WtH,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

The  late  Henrv  Clay  informed  us  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  speak  in  strong  and 
Rowing  terms  of  Mirabeau's  matchless  power  over  the  minds  every  class  of  men. 

Some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  entertain  similar  recollections. 
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King  to  pardon  the  offending  Guards.  It  also  voted  (July  Sth) 
Mirabeau's  address,  already  mentioned,  asking  the  removal  of 
the  troops.  Tlie  King  refused;  and  he  said  the  Assembly 
"  might  remove  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  to  Noyons  or  Soe- 
sions."  On  the  11th,  Lafayette  moved  his  celebrated  Declarv 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  On  the  same  day,  Necker  was 
secretly  dismissed  by  the  Court,  and  sent  into  exile.  On  the 
12th,  the  whole  Ministry  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled 
with  men,  to  use  Jefferson's  words,  "  the  principal  among  whom 
had  been  noted  through  their  lives  for  the  Turkish  despotism  of 
their  characters."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  bodies  of 
German  cavalry  and  Swiss  artillery  were  marched  to  the  Place 
of  Louis  XV.  The  news  of  these  events  spread  over  the  city. 
Foulon,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  when,  not  long  before,  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  in  the  extremit}' 
of  the  famine  (which  did  not  end  until  the  new  crops  began  to 
be  harvested  in  July),  subsisting  on  substances  unheard  of  as 
the  food  of  man,  fiercely  exclaimed,  "  Then  let  the  people  eat 
grass." 

When  an  impious  wretch  like  this  was  intrusted  with  the 
sword  of  the  State,  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  cliild 
old  enough  to  feel  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  knew 
that  their  old  oppressors — their  oppressors  through  ages — had 
determined  to  yield  nothing,  but  to  exterminate  reform  by  the 
sword.  The  question,  thenceforth,  was  whether  their  sons 
should,  as  in  times  past  (as  in  Mr.  Burke's  splendid  "  age  of 
chivalry  "),  be  sent  to  manure  Europe  with  their  bodies  in  wan 
undertaken  at  the  nod  of  a  courtesan — whether  their  wives 
and  daughters,  cursed  with  beauty  enough  to  excite  a  traiment 
emotion  of  sensuality,  should  be  lured  or  torn  from  them  and 
debauched — whether  every  man  who  dared  to  utter  a  nuwlj 
political  thought  or  to  assert  his  rights  against  rank,  shoold  be 
imprisoned  at  pleasure  without  a  hearing — whether  the  toiling 
massefi,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  lascivious  splendor,  of 
building  Pa/rcs  aux  Cerfsj  of  pensioning  discarded  mistresses,' 
of  swiftly  enriching  corrupt  favorites  and  minions  of  eveiy 
stamp,  should  be  so  taxed  that  the  light  and  air  of  faeavw 
hardly  came  to  them  untaxed,  and  they  should  be  so  sank  by 

1  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  do  Hausset  will  forniah  the  curious  with  some  UgU  «• 
these  subjActii. 
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eJEactioDS  of  every  kind  in  the  dregs  of  indigence  that  a  short 
crop  compelled  them  to  live  on  food  that  the  hounds,  if  not  the 
swine,  of  their  task-masters  would  reject ;  and,  finally,  whether 
when  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  their  agony  they  asked  some  miti- 
gation of  their  hard  fate,  they  shonld  be  answered  by  the 
bayonets  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  and  when  a  people — stout 
manhood,  gentle  womanhood,  grey-haired  age  and  tender  in- 
fancy— turned  their  pale  faces  upward  and  shrieked  for  food, 
fierce,  licentious  nobles  should  scornfully  bid  them  "  eat 
grass." 

The  Court  and  Nobility  of  France,  driven  yet  to  no  disgrace- 
ful or  perilous  extremity — unassailed  yet  by  the  red  hand  of 
warlike  Eevolution— deliberately  inauguiated  a  war  between 
castes — deliberately  chose  the  sword  as  the  final  arbiter — delibe- 
rately made  up  the  issue,  where  they  should  have  known,  if 
they  possessed  common  intelligence  as  to  either  the  passions  oi 
the  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  alternative  they  staked  against 
was  extermination.  When,  on  Sunday,  July  12th,  the  people 
of  Paris  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  artillery  carriages  rolling 
forward  towards  the  Place  Louis  Quime^  and  the  compara- 
tively silent  streets  echoing  witli  the  clang  of  Prince  Lam- 
besc's  advancing  cavalry,  that  issue,  for  weal  or  woe,  was  finally 
made  up.  It  mattered  not  which  side  chanced  to  do  the  first 
act  of  physical  violence — to  shed  the  first  drop  of  blood,  any 
more  tiian  whether  any  other  robber  or  foe,  contemplating 
slaughter  in  case  of  resistance,  gives  or  receives  the  first  shot. 
One  side  understood  that  they  were  to  forcibly  put  down  all 
opposition  to  the  Government,  and  they  took  an  open  and  direct 
step  to  effect  that  object,  by  pouring  mercenary  troops  into  the 
heart  of  an  unarmed  city,  not  even  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  other  side  understood  they  must  submit  tamely,  or  assert 
their  rights  by  the  sword.' 

'  Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Bevolntionf  describes  with  wild  pictoresqae- 
nesfl  the  scene  in  Paris  when  the  troops  poored  into  the  city : 

**  But  see  CamlUe  DesmonlinSf  from  the  Caffi  de  Foy,  rushing  ont.  sibylline  in  face ; 
his  hair  streaming,  in  each  hand  a  pistol !  He  springs  to  a  table :  the  Police  satellites 
are  eying  him ;  alive  they  shall  not  take  him,  not  thev  alive  him  alive.  This  time  he 
speaks  without  stammering  :~Friend8 !  shall  we  die  uke  hunted  hares?  Like  sheep 
hounded  into  their  pinfold ;  bleating  for  mercy,  where  is  no  mercy,  but  only  a  whetted 
knife  ?  The  hoar  is  come :  the  supreme  hour  of  Frenchman  and  Han ;  when  Oppressors 
are  to  try  conclusions  with  Oppressed ;  and  the  word  is  swift  Death  or  Deliverance  for 
ever.  Liet  such  hour  be  teetf-come  I  lis,  meseems,  one  cry  only  befits :  To  arms  I  Let 
:iiilTersal  Paris,  universal  France,  as  with  the  throat  of  the  whirlwind,  sound  only: 
To  arms !— ^To  arms !'  yell  responsive  the  innumerable  voices;  like  one  great  voice,  as 
(»r  a  Demon  yelling  from  the  au :  for  all  faces  wax  fire-eyed,  all  hearts  bom  up  into 

VOL  I. — 3^ 
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Mr.  Jeflferson  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  first  collision — the  first 
bloodshed  of  the  Kevolution  proper.  It  was  an  interesting  &ct 
that  respect  for  his  person  and  his  country  for  a  moment  stayed 
the  uplifted  arm  of  civil,  we  cannot  call  it  fratricidal,  war.  He 
narrates  the  facts  (in  his  Memoir)  in  his  usual  quiet  and  unexag- 
gerated,  not  to  say  rather  impassive  way,  when  recording  h» 
torical  events : 

*'  The  news  of  this  change  [in  the  Ministry]  began  to  be  known  at  P&ria,  ihmt 
one  or  two  o'clock.  In  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  about  one  hundred  German  cvnkj 
was  advanced,  and  drawn  up  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  about  two  hundred  Sva 
posted  at  a  little  distance  in  their  rear.  This  drew  people  to  the  spot,  who  Hkx 
\ccidentally  found  themselves  in  front  of  the  troops,  merely  at  first  as  spectators; 
but,  as  their  numbers  increased,  their  indignation  rose.  They  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  posted  themselves  on  and  behind  large  piles  of  stones,  large  and  small,  culQt^ 
ed  in  that  place  for  a  bridge,  which  was  to  be  built  adjacent  to  it.  In  this  poatm, 
happening  to  be  in  my  carriage  on  a  visit,  I  passed  through  the  lane  that  had 
formed,  without  interruption.  But  the  moment  afler  I  had  passed,  the  peopk 
attacked  the  cavalry  with  stones.  They  charged,  but  the  advantageous  poainoe  <^ 
the  people,  and  the  showers  of  stones,  obliged  the  horse  to  retire,  and  quit  the  leU 
altogether,  leaving  one  of  their  number  on  the  ground,  and  the  Swiss  in  their  rear, 
not  moving  to  their  aid.  This  was  the  signal  for  universal  insurrection,  a&d  tte 
body  of  cavalry,  to  avoid  being  massacred,  retired  towards  Versailles.  The  peofk 
now  armed  themselves  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  find  in  armorers*  ^K>p8,as4 
private  houses,  and  with  bludgeons ;  and  were  roaming  all  night,  through  all  puts 
of  the  city,  without  any  decided  object.** 

This  first  fray  is  differently  described  by  the  author '  just 

madness.  In  suchf  or  fitter  words,  does  Camille  evoke  the  Elemental  Powert,  in  tka 
great  moment.  Friends,  continues  Camille.  some  rallving-aign !  Cockades ;  grees « 
—the  color  of  Hope !  As  with  the  flight  of  locusts,  these  green  tre«-kavee ;  a 
ribbons  f^om  the  neighboring  shops ;  all  sreen  things  are  snatched,  and  made  codi 
of.  Camille  descends  ftom  his  table ;  *■  stifled  with  embraces,  wetted  with  tears ;'  tet 
bit  of  green  ribbon  handed  him ;  sticks  it  in  his  hat.  And  now  to  Curtios*  Inamhif 
there ;  to  the  Boulevards ;  to  the  four  winds,  and  rest  not  till  France  be  on  fire  V^ 

>  Carlyle  says : 

**  However,  Benseval,  with  horse  and  foot,  is  in  the  Place  Louis  Qoinie.    Horlrii 

Sromenading  homewards,  in  the  fall  of  the  day,  saunter  by  ft-om  Chaillot  or  Paaiy,  tnm 
irtation  and  a  little  thin  wine,  witii  sadder  step  than  usnaL  Will  the  BQBt-P»«ce89« 
pass  that  way  ?  Behold  it ;  behold  also  Prince  Lambesc  dash  forth  on  it,  with  Ui  Bonl 
Allemands !  Shots  fall,  and  sabre-strokes ;  busts  sre  hewed  asunder ;  and,  9im,  «■ 
heads  of  men.  A  sabred  procession  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  explode,  almig  vbat  streA 
alleys,  Tuileries  Avenues  it  flnds ;  and  disappear.  One  unarmed  man  lies  hevm  6am 
a  Garde  Fran^aise  by  his  uniform :  bear  him  (or  bear  even  the  report  of  kirn)  daai  ui 
gory  to  his  barracks— where  he  has  comrades  still  alive  I 

^^  But  why  not  now,  victorious  Lambesc,  charge  through  that  Tofleries  Gardee  timS, 
where  the  fugitives  are  vanishing  ?    Not  show  the  Sunday  promenaders,  too,  how  rtri 

Slitters,  besprent  with  blood ;  that  it  be  told  of,  and  men's  ear  tingle  7    Tii^le,  alu,  fcy 
id ;  but  the  wrong  wiy.    Victorious  Lambesc,  in  this  his  second  or  Tuikrf *~" 
succeeds  but  i          ^      .-  ^-^  ^-  --^  _.__^»      *._  v^  ^      i      :*i.  *v^  «^*  ^* 


one  man,  a  ] 

barricades  o 

treble.    Most  delicate  is  the  mob-queller's  vocation ;  wberem  Too-mncn  may  i>e  aa  w« 

as  Not-enough.    For  each  of  these  bass- voices,  and  more  each  treble  voice,  bone  tajB 

parts  of  the  city,  rings  now  nothing  but  distracted  indignation ;  will  ring  all  oigbL   w 
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quoted  (Carlyle),  but  Mi.  Jefferson's  accuracy  is  sustained  by 
another  cool  eyewitness,  Mr.  Governeur  Morris.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  describes  the  progress  of  events : 

"  The  next  day  (the  13th),  the  Afisembly  pressed  on  the  King  to  send  away  the 
troops,  to  permit  the  Bourgeoisie  of  Paris  to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  city,  and  offered  to  send  a  deputation  from  their  body  to  tranquillize  them ;  but 
their  propositions  were  refused.  A  committee  of  magistrates  and  electors  of  the 
city  were  appointed  by  those  bodies,  to  take  upon  them  its  government.  The  peo- 
ple, now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards,  forced  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare, 
released  all  the  prisoners,  and  took  a  great  store  of  com,  which  they  carried  to  the 
corn-market.  Here  they  got  some  arms,  and  the  French  guards  began  to  form  and 
train  them.  The  city-committee  determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand  Bour- 
geois, or  rather  to  restrain  their  numbers  to  forty-eight  thousand.  On  the  14th 
they  sent  one  of  their  members  (Monsieur  de  Corny)  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  to 
ask  arms  for  their  (Jarde  Bourgeoise.  He  was  followed  by,  and  he  found  there,  a 
great  collection  of  people.  The  Governor  of  the  Invalids  came  out,  and  represent- 
ed the  impossibility  of  his  delivering  arms,  without  the  orders  of  those  from  whom  he 
received  them.  De  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire,  and  retired  himself ; 
but  the  people  took  possession  of  the  arms.  It  was  remarkable,  that  not  only  the 
Invalids  themselves  made  no  opposition,  but  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  foreign 
troops,  within  four  hundred  yards,  never  stirred.*  M.  de  Corny,  and  five  others, 
were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of  M.  de  Launay,  Governor  of  the  Bastile.  They  found 
a  great  collection  of  people  already  before  the  place,  and  they  immediately  planted 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like  flag  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  The 
deputation  prevailed  on  the  people  to  fall  back  a  little,  advanced  themselves  to 
make  their  demand  of  the  Governor,  and  in  that  instant,  a  discharge  from  the  Bas- 

cry,  Th  armf ,  roars  tenfold ;  steeples  with  their  metal  storm-voice  boom  out,  as  the  sun 
sinks ;  armorers'  shops  are  broken  open,  plundered ;  the  streets  are  a  living  foam-sea, 
chafed  by  all  the  winds." 

«  He  says  in  his  Diary.  July  12th : 

**  Having  set  him  [Abb4  Bertrand]  down,  I  depart  for  Mr.  Jeflfbrson's.  In  riding 
along  the  Boulevards,  all  at  once  the  carriages,  horses  and  foot  passenp^ers  turn  about 
and  pass  rapidly.  Presently  after,  we  meet  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  their  sabres  drawn, 
and  coming  at  half  speed.  After  thev  had  passed  on  a  little  way,  they  stop.  When  we 
come  to  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  I  observe  the  people,  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  one 
hundred,  picking  up  stones,  and,  looking  back,  find  that  the  cavalry  are  returning.  Stop 
at  an  angle  to  see  tne  fhiy,  if  any.  The  people  take  post  among  the  stones,  which  lie 
scattered  about  the  whole  place,  being  there  hewn  for  the  bridge  now  building.  The 
officer  at  the  head  of  this  party  is  sainted  by  a  stone,  and  immediately  turns  his  horse  in 
A  menacing  manner  towards  the  assailant.  Bat  his  adversaries  are  posted  on  ground 
where  the  cavalry  cannot  act  He  pursues  his  route,  therefore,  and  the  pace  is  soon 
increaaed  to  a  gallop,  amid  a  shower  of  stones.  One  of  the  soldiers  is  eitner  knocked 
ft'om  his  horse,  or  the  horse  falls  under  him.  He  is  taken  prisoner,  and  at  first  ill  treated. 
They  had  firea  several  pistol  shots,  but  without  effect.  Probably  they  were  not  even 
charged  with  ball.  A  party  of  Swiss  guards  are  posted  in  the  Champs-Elys^es  with 
cannon." — Life  and  lVork$^  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

Mr.  Morris's  conjecture  that  the  pistols  of  the  Royal  Germans  were  not  loaded  witi 
ball,  is,  we  believe,  purely  gratuitous ;  though  perhaps  it  was  so,  and  perhaps  it  was 
hoped  that  the  people  would  submit  without  a  massacre,  and  if  so,  it  was  certainly  far 
»aier  to  avoid  forcing  them  into  resistance.  The  comparative  moderation  and  speedy 
retreat  of  the  troops  were  evidently  dictated  by  considerations  for  their  own  safety. 
Benseval  had  had  a  little  experience  how  the  Parisian  populace  would  bear  skin-cutting 
at  the  sack  of  Beveillon's  nouse ;  and  the  wild  roar  of  the  increasing  multitude  now 
taoght  him  he  was  in  the  lion's  mouth. 

'  Commanded,  we  believe,  by  Benseval.  The  Government  was  paralyzed,  and 
issued  no  orders. 
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tile  killed  four  persona  of  those  nearest  to  the  deputies.  The  deputies  retired.  1 
happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Corny,  when  he  returned  to  it,  and  receired 
firom  him  a  narratiye  of  these  transactions/' 

The  leader  of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  M.  Ethys  de 
Corny,  King's  Procureur  (attorney),  was  the  husband  of  that 
Madame  de  Corny  to  whom  a  number  of  letters  are  addressed  in 
Jefferson's  Correspondence. 

Jefferson  describes  the  attack  on  the  Bastile — ^the  execu- 
tion of  its  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  of  the  Pre^ 
dea  Ma/rchanda — the  deputations  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
the  King — ^his  "dry  and  hard  answers" — the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court's  forcing  himself  into  the  King's  bedchamber  in  the  night, 
and  disclosing  to  him  the  real  state  of  affairs — the  alarm  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  aristocrats — ^the  King's  proceeding  to  the  As- 
sembly, and,  in  effect,  surrendering  at  discretion — the  appoint- 
ment of  Lafayette  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  MUice  Bout- 
geoise — the  demolition  of  the  Bastile — ^the  ordering  off  of  the 
foreign  troops — the  resignation  of  the  Ministry — the  recall  of 
Necker — ^the  first  emigration  of  nobles — the  King's  return  to 
Paris  escorted  by  Lafayette,  and  the  Bourgeois  Guards  and  the 
people — the  address  of  the  King  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  popular  cockade — and  his  return  to  Vers^les 
escorted  as  he  came. 

Jefferson  says  in  his  Memoir,  that  this  was  "such  an 
amende-honorable  as  no  sovereign  ever  made  and  no  people 
ever  received,"  and  he  indulges  in  the  following  train  of  reflec- 
tions on  these  and  succeeding  events : 

"  And  here  again  was  lost  another  precious  occasion  of  sparing  to  France  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  through  which  she  has  since  passed,  and  to  Europe,  and  finallj 
America,  the  erils  which  flowed  on  them  also  from  this  mortal  source.  The  King 
was  now  become  a  p>a83iTe  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  bad 
he  been  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  willingly  acquiesced  in  whatever  they  should 
deyise  as  best  for  the  nation.  A  wise  constitution  would  hare  been  formed,  here£. 
tary  in  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  head,  with  powers  so  large  as  to  enable  him  to 
do  all  the  good  of  his  station,  and  so  limited  as  to  restrain  him  fh>m  its  abuse. 
This  he  would  have  faithfully  administered,  and  more  than  this,  I  do  not  beliere, 
Kg  i^.YCT  wished-  But  he  bad  a  Queen  of  absolute  sway  over  his  weak  mind  and 
tiniid  viiia^?,  nud  of  a  cbaructer  the  reverse  of  his  in  all  points.  This  angel,  ai 
gn Tidily  puinicd  iti  ilic  rhut|iiodies  of  Burke,  with  some  smartness  of  fancy,  bat  no 
Bound  H£i]9(*,  waj  proud,  disdainful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all  obstacles  to  her 
will,  Dager  m  tlie  punsuit  of  pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  desires,  or 
parish  in  their  wrecL     n*;r  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipations,  with  those  of  the 
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Count  d'Artois,  and  others  of  her  clique^  had  been  a  sensible  item  in  the  exhaustion 
of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation ;  and  her 
opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible  perverscness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the 
gtiillotine,  drew  the  King  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the  world  into  crimes  and 
calamities  which  will  forever  stain  the  pages  of  modem  history.  I  have  ever 
believed,  that  had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have  been  no  revolution.  No 
forco  would  have  been  provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  King  would  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  increased 
lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the  same  pace,  to  advance  the  principles  of  their 
social  constitution.  The  deed  which  closed  the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns 
I  shall  neither  approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  the  first 
magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot  commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  unamenable 
to  its  punishment ;  nor  yet,  that  where  there  is  no  written  Uw,  no  regulated  tri- 
bunal, there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power  in  our  hands,  given  for  rij^hte- 
ons  employment  in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong.  Of  those  who  judged 
the  King,  many  thought  him  willfully  criminal ;  many  that  his  existence  would  keep 
the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a 
generation  which  might  come  home  to  themselves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one 
should  die  than  all.  I  should  not  have  voted  with  this  portion  of  the  Legislature. 
I  should  have  shut  up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out  of  her  power,  and 
placed  the  King  in  his  station,  investing  him  with  limited  powers,  which  I  verily 
believe  he  would  have  honestly  exercised,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing In  this  way  no  void  would  have  been  created,  courUng  the  usurpation 
of  a  military  adventurer,  nor  occasion  given  for  those  enormities  which  demoral- 
ized the  nations  of  the  world,  and  destroyed,  and  is  yet  to  destroy,  milhoni»  and 
millions  of  its  inhabitants." 

Whether  it  was  Burke  or  whether  it  was  Jefferson  that  best 
appreciated  the  real  character  of  Maria  Antoinette,  history  must 
decide.  A  witness  whose  prejudices  and  feelings  were  generally 
opposite  enough  to  Jefferson's — who  was  a  professed  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  Queen — records  that  she  spent  the  fatal  lith  of 
July  in  "  tampering  with "  the  troops,  intoxicating  them, 
inducing  the  King  to  make  them  promises,  the  plan  being  to 
**  reduce  Paris  by  famine  and  to  take  two  hundred  members  of 
the  National  Aissembly  prisoners ;"  and  that  she  and  those 
about  her  took  care  not  to  inform  the  King  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  until  the  Duke  de  Liancourt  made  his  way  to  his  sleep- 
ing apartment,  and  undeceived  him/    The  latter  was  struck 

«  The  followioff  is  from  Oovemeur  Morris's  Diary : 

**  July  15th,  The  Due  d'Aiguillon  and  Baron  Menon  are  at  club,  both  of  them  deputies 
of  the  Noblesse.  I  learn  through  and  f^om  them,  the  secret  history  of  the  Revolution  of 
this  day.  Yesterday  evening  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Assembly,  to  which  his 
Majesty  returned  an  answer  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  Queen,  Count  d'Artois,  and 
Duchess  de  Polignac  had  been  all  day  tampering  with  two  regiments,  which  were  made 
almost  drunk,  and  every  officer  was  presented  to  the  King,  who  was  indaced  to  give 

Sromises,  money,  etc.,  to  these  regiments.    They  shouted  vwe  la  Reme,  Vive  h  ComU 
'ArioiSj  Vtve  la  DucheMc  de  Polignae,  and  their  music  came  and  played  under  her 
Majesty's  window.    In  the  meantime,  the  Mar^chal  de  Broglio  was  tampering  in  person 
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with  consternation.  Necker  was  invited  to  resume  his  former 
office.  Montmorin  and  St.  Priest  were  reinstated.  A  Uberal 
ministry  was  formed,  and  all  things  moved  on  for  a  time  in  per- 
fect harmony.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the  National  Assembly, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Lafayette,  abolished  all  the  privileges  of  class  in  the  StAte. 
Thus  went  down,  says  Jefferson,  at  one  sweeping  blow,  **all 
titles  of  rank,  all  the  abusive  privileges  of  feudalism,  the  tithes 
and  casuals  of  the  clergy,  all  provincial  privileges,  and,  in  fine, 
the  feudal  regimen  generally.''  Laws  to  carry  out  these 
changes  were  rapidly  matured  and  passed.  The  Declaration  of 
Rights  was  adopted.  The  House  then  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  a  Constitution,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  Ministry. 

This  committee  paid  Mr.  Jefferson  an  extraordinary,  if  not 
an  unprecedented  compliment,  when  addressed  to  a  foreign 
citizen  and  foreign  ambassador.  They,  by  their  chairman, 
addressed  him  a  letter,  July  20th,  "  requesting  him  to  attend 
and  assist  in  their  deliberations."  Jefferson  "  excused  him- 
self on  the  obvious  considerations,  that  his  mission  was  to 
the  King  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation — that  his  duties  were 
limited  to  the  concerns  of  his  own  country,  and  forbade  him  to 
intermeddle  with  the  internal  transactions  of  that  in  which  he 
had  been  received  under  a  specific  character  only."  * 

The  committee  reported  their  Constitution  by  sections  as 
they  were  agreed  upon.  The  first  grand  feature  of  a  constitu- 
tional system,  that  the  government  should  be  divided  into 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary  departments,  was  readilj 
agreed  on  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  also  agreed,  without  any 
open  opposition,  that  the  government  should  be  monarchical  and 
hereditary.  But  on  the  points  whether  the  Executive  should 
have  a  veto  on  laws ;  whether  the  veto  should  be  absolute,  or 
merely  suspensive  ;  whether  there  should  be  one  or  two  houses 
of  the  legislature ;   whether,  if  two,  one  of  them  should  be 

with  the  artfllery.  The  plan  was  to  rednce  Paris  by  funine,  and  to  take  two  bnudred 
membera  of  the  National  Assembly  prisoners.  But  they  fonnd  Ae  troops  wobW  not 
serve  against  their  conntry.  Of  coarse  these  plans  would  not  be  carried  into  efle^ 
They  took  care,  however,  not  to  inform  the  King  of  aU  the  mischiefs.  At  two  o'clock  ii 
the  morning,  the  Duo  de  Liancourt  went  into  his  bedchamber  and  waked  him.  Told  hoi 
all.  Told  him  that  he  pledged  his  life  on  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  that  m\e»  at 
changed  speedily,  all  was  lost.  The  King  took  his  detennlnation.'*  etc.  *  * 
^lAfe  and  lVork»,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

^  Mcmoh*,  Randolph's  edition,  p.  84  ;  Congress  edition,  p.  103. 
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hereditary,  for  life,  for  a  fixed  term,  appointed  by  the  Crowii,  or 
elective  ;  and  some  other  questions,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  *'  found 
strong  differences  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive  combina- 
tions among  the  Patriots."  The  aristocracy  clung  together, 
always  voting  in  mass  for  the  plan  which  would  make  the  least 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  features  of  the 
Constitution  thus  began  to  assume  "  a  fearful  aspect,"  and  the 
honest  Patriots  of  all  shades  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  their  divisions.  Mr.  Jefferson  having  reached  this  point  of 
the  narration,  says : 

'*  In  this  aneasy  state  of  things,  I  received  one  day  a  note  from  the  Marquis  de 
La£ajette,  informing  me,  that  he  should  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight  friends,  to 
a^k  a  dinner  of  roe  the  next  day.  I  assured  him  of  their  welcome.  When  they 
arrived,  they  were  Lafayette  himself,  Duport,  Baruave,  Alexander  la  Meth,  Blacon, 
Moanier,  Maubourg,  and  Dagout.  These  were  leading  Patriots,  of  honest  but  differ- 
ing opinions,'  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices, 
knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  unbosom  themselves  mutually. 
This  last  was  a  material  principle  in  the  selection.  With  this  view,  the  Marquis  had 
invited  the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  inadvertently,  as  to  the 
embarrassment  under  which  it  might  place  me.  The  cloth  being  removed,  and  wine 
set  on  the  table,  after  theAmerican  manner,  the  Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  the 
conference,  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Assembly,  the 
course  which  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  taking,  and  the  inevitable  result, 
nnless  checked  by  more  concord  among  the  Patriots  themselves.  He  observed, 
that  although  he  also  had  his  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  sacriffce  it  to  that  of  his 
brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  that  a  common  opinion  must  now  be  formed,  or 
the  Aristocracy  would  carry  everything,  and  that,  whatever  they  should  now  agree 
on,  he,  at  the  head  of  the  National  force,  would  maintain.  The  discussions  began 
at  the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  during 

>  Jeflbrson  thus  classified  the  parties  in  the  National  AssembW:  . 

^*  The  Assembly  now  consists  of  four  distinct  parties.  1.  The  Aristocrats,  compre- 
hending the  higher  members  of  the  clergy,  military,  nobility,  and  the  parliaments  of  tiie 
whole  kingdom.  This  forms  a  head  wiUiont  a  body.  2.  The  moderate  Royalists,  who 
wish  for  a  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  England.  3.  The  Republicans,  who  are 
willing  to  let  their  first  magistracv  be  hereditary,  but  to  make  it  very  snbordmate  to  the 
Lesialatare,  and  to  have  that  Legislature  consist  of  a  single  chamber.  4.  The  faction  of 
Orleans.  The  second  and  third  descriptions  are  comoosed  of  honest,  well-meaning  men. 
differing  in  opinion  only,  but  both  wishing  the  establishment  of  as  great  a  degree  of 
liberty  as  can  be  preserved.  They  are  considered  together  as  constituting  the  patriotic 
part  of  the  Assembly,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  soldiery  of  the  army,  the  soldiery 
of  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  the  Cur6s  and  monks,  the  dissenters,  and  part  of  the  nobility 
wUch  is  small,  and  the  substantial  Bourgeois  of  the  whole  UAUon.  —Jefferson  to  Jay. 
September  I9th. 

The  fourth  party  is  more  particularly  spoken  of  in  another  letter : 

**  The  lees«  too,  of  the  patriotic  partv,  of  wicked  principles  and  desperate  fortunes, 
hoping  to  pillage  something  in  the  wreck  of  their  country,  are  attaching  themselves  to 
the  Section  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  that  faction  is  caballinff  with  the  popnlacef  and 
fntrigoing  at  London,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  and  have  evidently  in  view  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  a  man  of  moderate  nnderstandin;?,  of  no  prin- 
ciple, absorbed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable  of  extracting  himself  fh>m  the  filth  of  that,  to- 
direct  anything  else.  His  name  and  nis  money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  duping  him."— /i^trson  to  Madiaon^  Auguet  28. 
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which  time,  I  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  coolness  and  candor  of  argument,  nnosual  a 
the  conflicts  of  political  opinion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning,  and  chaste  eloquence,  dis- 
figured by  no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly  worthy  of  being 
placed  in  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  us  by  Xeoo- 
phon,  by  Plato  and  Cicero.  The  result  was,  that  the  King  should  hare  a  suspenaiTe 
veto  on  the  laws,  that  the  legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  onlj, 
and  that  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  Concordat  decided  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Patriots  all  rallied  to  the  principles  thus  settled,  carried  erery 
question  agreeably  to  them,  and  reduced  the  Aristocracy  to  insignificanoe  and 
impotence." 

The  American  Minister  felt  that  his  hotel  was  not  exactljr 
the  fit  place  for  the  assemblage  of  makers  of  political  concordatB 
for  France.  To  relieve  himself  from  the  consequence  of  the 
false  position  in  which  he  had  been  thus  placed,  he  immediately 
decided  on  the  step  mentioned  below : 

**  But  duties  of  exculpation  were  now  incumbent  on  me.  I  waited  on  Oooat 
Montmorin  the  next  morning,  and  explained  to  him,  with  truth  and  candor,  how  it 
had  happened  that  my  house  had  been  made  the  scene  of  conferences  of  socfa  & 
character.  He  told  me,  he  already  knew  everything  which  had  passed,  that  60  ht 
from  taking  umbrage  at  the  use  made  of  my  house  on  that  occasion,  he  earaestlj 
wished  I  would  habitually  assist  at  such  conferences,  being  sure  I  should  be  nsefol 
in  moderating  the  warmer  spirits,  and  promoting  a  wholesome  and  practicable 
reformation  only.  I  told  him,  I  knew  too  well  the  duties  I  owed  to  the  Emg,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  my  own  country,  to  take  any  part  fai  councils  concerning  tbeir 
internal  government,  and  that  I  should  persevere,  with  care,  in  the  character  of  a 
neutral  and  passive  spectator,  with  wishes  only,  and  very  sincere  ones,  that  thoie 
measures  might  prevail  which  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation.  I  hare 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  conference  was  previously  known  and  approved  by  thif 
honest  minister,  who  was  in  confidence  and  communication  with  the  Patriots,  and 
wished  for  a  reasonable  refoim  of  the  Constitution.** 

Here  drops  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection,  even  to  the  extent  of 
being  a  looker-on,  with  the  stupendous  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  soon  left  for  home  with  the  expectation  of 
returning  in  a  few  months  to  France — but  his  adieu  to  that 
country  proved  to  be  a  final  one. 

We  have  not,  for  a  period,  interrupted  the  narration  of  these 
important  national  events,  with  personal  affairs  connected  with 
other  topics.  We  now  go  back  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the 
latter. 

In  a  letter  to  Francis  Hopkinson  (March  13th,  1789),  Mr. 
Jefferson  thus,  for  the  first  time,  we  think,  stated  his  position 
and  feelings  towards  the  two  political  parties  which  had  sprung 
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up  in  the  United  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

**  You  say  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to  you  as  an  anti-Federalist,  and  ask  me 
if  it  be  just.  My  opinion  was  nerer  worthy  enough  of  notice,  to  merit  citing :  but 
since  you  ask  it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  Federalist,  because  I  never  sub- 
mitted the  whole  system  of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatever, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in  anything  else,  where  I  was  capable  of 
thinking  for  myself.  Such  an  addiction,  is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral 
agent.  If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all 
Therefore,  I  protest  to  you,  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  Federalists.  But  I  am  much 
fiirther  from  that  of  the  anti-Federalist&" 

He  then  detailed  the  history  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  in  regard  to  its 
adoption,  as  they  have  already  been  fully  and  repeatedly  shown. 
Speaking  of  his  objections  to  the  reeligibility  of  the  President, 
he  added : 

**  And,  indeed,  since  the  thing  is  established,  I  would  wish  it  not  to  be  altered 
during  the  life  of  our  great  leader,  whose  executive  talents  are  superior  to  those,  I 
believe,  of  any  man  in  the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  authority  of  his  name  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  qualified  to  put  the  new 
government  so  under  way,  as  to  secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposition.  But, 
having  derived  from  our  error  all  the  good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  correct 
it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the  same  name  at  the  helm. 

"  These,  my  dear  friend,  are  my  sentiments,  by  which  you  will  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  I  am  neither  Federalist  nor  anti-Federalist ;  that  I  am  of  neither  party, 
nor  yet  a  trimmer  between  parties." 

Mr.  Jefferson  lived  to  learn  that  the  idea  of  no  partyism 
among  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  in  a  free  republic,  is  a 
Utopian  dream. 

In  the  preceding  September,  the  University  of  Harvard  had 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  His  accep- 
tance is  addressed  to  Dr.  Willard,  March  24th,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  very  full  account  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  the  recent  publications  in 

literature  in  Europe.    The  letter  closes  in  this  fine  strain  : 

• 

**  What  a  field  have  we  at  our  doors  to  signalize  ourselves  in  I  The  Botany  of 
America  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  its  Mineralogy  is  untouched,  and  its  Natural 
History  or  Zoology  totally  mistaken  and  misrepresented.  As  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  is  not  one  single  species  of  terrestial  birds  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  I  question  if  there  be  a  single  species  of  quadrupeds.  (Domestic  animals  are  to 
be  excepted.)  It  is  for  such  institutions  as  that  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily, 
lir,  to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions  and  its  genius.    It  is  the  work  to 
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which  the  young  men,  whom  you  are  fonn'mg,  should  Uy  their  hands.  We  hife 
spent  the  prime  of  our  lives  In  procuring  them  the  precious  blessing  of  liberty. 
Let  them  spend  theirs  in  showing  that  it  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of  Ti^ 
tue ;  and  that  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both,  always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free." 

In  April,  an  incident  of  an  interesting  character  occurred  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  family.  His  oldest  daughter,  as  has  been  Been, 
had  been  educated  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Church  of 
England-  Her  mother  had  zealously  moulded -her  young  mind 
in  that  direction.  Her  father  had  done  nothing  certainly  by 
word  or  act  to  divert  it  from  that  channel ;  and  it  had  flowed 
on,  for  aught  Martha  knew  or  suspected  to  the  contrary,  with  his 
full  approbation.  If  she  had  then  been  called  upon  to  state 
what  were  her  father's  religious  beliefs,  she  would  have  declared 
that  her  impressions  were  that  he  leaned  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  to  which  his  family  belonged.  The  daring  and  flippant 
infidelity  now  rife  in  French  society,  disgusted  the  eam^t, 
serious,  naturally  reverential  girl.  The  calm  seclusion  of  Pan- 
themont,  its  examples  of  serene  and  holy  life,  its  intellectual 
associations,  wooed  her  away  from  the  turmoil,  and  glare,  and 
wickedness,  .and  emptiness  without.  After  meditating  on  the 
subject  for  a  time,  she  wrote  her  father  for  his  permission  to 
remain  in  the  convent,  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  duties  of  a 
religious  life. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  received  no  answer.  Then  his  carriage 
rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  Abbaye,  and  poor  Martha  met  her 
father  in  a  fever  of  doubts  and  fears.  Never  was  his  smile  more 
benignant  and  gentle.  He  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
Abbess.  He  then  told  his  daughters  he  had  come  for  them.  They 
stepped  into  his  carriage — ^it  rolled  away — and  Martha's  school 
life  was  ended.*  Henceforth  she  was  introduced  into  society— 
and  presided,  so  far  as  was  appropriate  to  her  age,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  her  father's  household.  But  sums  paid  "  to  Balbatre 
for  lessons  on  the  harpsichord,"  to  the  "  guitar  master,"  to  the 
"  dancing  master,"  to  "  Polly's  Spanish  master,"  etc.,  continue 
to  find  their  record  in  the  account-book,  during  Mr.  JeflTereon's 
further  stay  in  France. 

Neither  he  nor  Martha  ever,  after  her  first  letter  on  the  sub-. 
ject,  made  the  remotest  allusion,  to  each  other,  to  her  request 
to  enter  a  convent.    She  spoke  of  it  freely,  in  after  years,  lo 

1  This  happened  Aprfl  22d,  1789. 
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her  children — and  always  expressed  her  full  approbation  of  her 
father's  course  on  the  occasion.  She  always  spoke  of  her  early 
wish  as  rather  the  dictate  of  a  transient  sentiment,  than  a  fixed 
conviction  of  religious  duty ;  and  she  warmly  applauded  the 
quiet  and  gentle  way  which  her  father  took  to  lead  her  back  to 
her  family,  her  friends,  and  her  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson  became  satisfied  that  the  period  had  arrived 
when  it  would  be  better  for  his  daughters  to  be  habituating 
themselves  to  the  associations  among  which  they  were  to  spend 
their  lives.    He  wrote  General  Washington,  May  10th  : 

**  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  of  the  19th  of  NoTember,  I  asked  a  leave  of  absence  to 
carry  my  children  back  to  their  own  country,  and  to  settle  yarious  matters  of  a 
private  nature,  which  were  left  unsettled,  because  I  had  no  idea  of  being  absent  so 
long.  I  expected  that  letter  would  have  been  received  in  time  to  be  decided  on 
by  the  government  then  existing.  I  know  now  that  it  would  arrive  when  there 
was  no  Congress,  and  consequently  that  it  must  have  awaited  your  arrival  at  New 
York.  I  hope  you  found  the  request  not  an  unreasonable  one.  I  am  excessively 
anxious  to  receive  the  permission  without  delay,  that  I  may  be  able  to  get  back 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  Nothing  can  be  so  dreadful  to  me  as  to  be  shivering  at 
sea  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  winter  passage.  Besides,  there  has  never  been 
a  moment  at  which  the  presence  of  a  minister  here  could  be  so  well  dispensed  with, 
from  certainty  of  no  war  this  summer,  and  that  the  government  will  be  so  totally 
absorbed  in  domestic  arrangements  as  to  attend  to  nothing  exterior.^  ^ 

>  Since  this  part  of  our  work  was  written,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Eppes,  of 
Florida,  the  following  letter  addressed  to  his  grandmother,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  this  connection : 

**  Mb.  Jefferson  to  Mas.  Francis  Eppbs. 

**  Pijus,  IHewibtr  16, 1788. 
"  Dear  Madam  : 

"  In  my  last,  of  Julv  12, 1  told  you  that  in  my  next  I  would  enter  into  explanations 
al>out  the  time  my  daughters  would  have  the  happmeas  to  see  you.  Their  future  welfare 
requires  that  this  Bhould  be  no  longer  postponed.  It  would  have  taken  place  a  year 
sooner,  but  that  I  wished  Polly  to  perfect  herself  in  her  French.  I  have  asked  leave  of 
absence  of  Congress  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  next  year,  and  if  I  obtain  it  in  time  I 
■hall  endeavor  to  sail  about  the  middle  of  April.  As  my  time  must  be  passed  principally 
at  Monticello  dnrins  the  two  months  I  destine  for  Virginia,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will 
come  and  encamp  there  with  ns  a  while.  He  who  feedeth  the  sparrow  must  feed  us  also. 
Feasting  we  shall  not  expect,  but  this  will  not  be  our  object.  The  society  of  our  friends 
will  sweeten  all.  Patsy  is  Just  recovered  from  an  indisposition  of  some  days.  Polly 
has  the  same,  it  is  a  slight  but  continual  fever,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  confine  her  to 
her  bed.  This  prevents  me  from  being  able  to  tell  yon  that  they  are  absolutely  weU. 
I  inclose  a  letter  which  PoUy  wrote  a  month  ago  to  her  aunt  Skiowith,  and  her  uckneas 
will  apologize  for  her  not  writing  to  yon  or  her  cousins ;  she  makes  it  up  in  love  to  you 
all,  and  Patsy  equally,  but  this  uie  will  tell  you  herself,  as  she  is  writing  to  you.  I  hope 
von  will  find  ner  an  estimable  friend  as  well  as  a  dutiful  niece.  She  inherits  stature  from 
her  father,  and  that  you  know  is  inheriting  no  trifle.  Polly  grows  fast.  I  should  write 
to  Mrs.  Skipwith  also,  but  that  I  rely  on  your  friendship  to  repeat  to  her  the  assurance 
of  my  affection  for  her  and  Mr.  Skipwith.  We  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
moment  when  we  may  be  all  reunited,  though  but  for  a  little  time.  Kiss  your  dear 
children  for  us,  the  little  and  the  big,  and  tender  them  my  warmest  affections,  accepting 
jonraelf  of  assurances  of  the  sincere  esteem  and  attachment,  with  which  I  am, 
**  My  dear  madam, 

**  Tour  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

"  Th.  Jefferson." 
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In  this  same  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

"  Though  we  hare  not  heard  of  the  actual  openiDg  of  the  new  Congress,  uid 
consequently,  hare  not  official  information  of  your  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  yet,  as  there  never  could  be  a  doubt  entertained  of  it,  permit  me  to 
express  here  my  felicitations,  not  to  yourself,  but  to  my  country.  Nobody  who  hu 
tried  both  public  and  private  life,  can  doubt  but  that  you  were  much  happier  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York.  But  there  was  nobodj 
so  well  qualified  as  yourself  to  put  our  new  machine  into  a  reguUr  course  of  action ; 
nobody,  the  authority  of  whose  name  could  have  so  effectually  crushed  oppostioa 
at  home,  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I  am  sensible  of  the  immenmty  of  the 
sacrifice  on  your  part.  Tour  measure  of  fame  was  full  to  the  brim  ;  and  therefore 
you  have  nothing  to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  wherein  it  is  a  duty  to  risk  &D 
against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was  exactly  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too, 
according  to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  after  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  you 
«il]  be  found  to  have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Carmichael  (August  9th)  on  a  topic  which  in 
its  day  attracted  no  little  notice,  and  caused  no  little  feeling  in 
the  United  States : 

"  The  Senate  and  Representatives  differed  about  the  title  of  the  President  The 
former  wanted  to  style  him  '  His  Highness  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Protector  of  their  liberties.*  The  latter  insisted  and  prerailetl, 
to  give  no  title  but  that  of  office,  to  wit,  *  George  Waahington,  President  of  Ae 
United  States.'  I  hope  the  terms  of  Excellency,  Honor,  Worship,  Esquire,  foitTer 
disappear  from  among  us,  from  that  moment :  I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would  follow 
them." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Madison  (August  28th)  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
position then  urged  *  and  always  urged  by  a  strong  party  in  the 
United  States,  tibat  policy  and  duty  required  those  States,  as  a 
neutral  power,  to  make  no  distinction  in  their  commercial  and 
international  legislation  generally,  as  between  France  and  Eng 
land — that  all  idea  of  national  gratitude  to  the  former  for  her 
aid  in  the  Eevolution  was  not  only  an  absurdly  preposterous,  but 
a  most  mischievous  fallacy.     He  said : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  desire  better  dispositions  towards  us,  than  prevail  m  this  As- 
sembly. Our  proceedings  have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on  every  occasion; 
and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate,  men  are  generally  disposed  to  contradict  ererr 
authority  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has  been  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible, 
open  to  explanation,  but  not  to  question.    I  am  sorry  that  in  the  moment  of  such  • 

>  In  the  debate  on  the  import  and  tonnage  bills,  which  passed  the  IT.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  clause  making  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  nations  is  bfld 
formed  commercial  treaties  with  the  United  States.  The  Senate  struck  out  the  cls^ 
l%e  House  disagreed  to  tiie  amendment,  but  after  some  conferences,  reluctantly  yielded 
its  ground. 
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disposition,  anything  should  come  from  us  to  check  it.  The  placing  them  on  a 
mere  footing  with  the  English,  will  hare  this  effect.  When  of  two  nations,  the  one 
has  engaged  herself  in  a  ruinous  war  for  us,  has  spent  her  blood  and  money  to  save 
OS,  has  opened  her  bosom  to  us  in  peace,  and  received  us  almost  on  the  footing  of 
her  own  citizens,  while  the  other  has  moved  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  exterminate 
us  in  war,  has  insulted  us  in  all  her  councils  in  peace,  shut  her  doors  to  us  in  every 
part  where  her  interests  would  admit  it,  libelled  us  in  foreign  nations,  endeavored 
to  poison  them  against  the  reception  of  our  most  precious  commodities ;  to  place 
these  two  nations  on  a  footing,  is  to  give  a  great  deal  more  to  one  than  to  the  other, 
if  the  maxim  be  true,  that  to  make  unequal  quantities  equal,  you  must  add  more 
to  one  than  the  other.  To  say,  in  excuse,  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into 
the  motives  of  national  conduct,  is  to  revive  a  principle  which  has  been  buried  for 
centuries,  with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  lawfulness  of  assassination,  poison,  per- 
jury, etc.  All  of  these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the  dark  ages  which  intervened 
between  ancient  and  modem  civilization,  but  exploded  and  held  in  just  horror  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whether  acting 
singly  or  collectively.  He  who  says,  I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  company  with 
a  hundred  others,  but  an  honest  man  when  I  act  fdone,  will  be  believed  in  the  for* 
mer  assertion,  but  not  in  the  latter,  I  would  say  with  the  poet,  *  hie  niger  eati 
hunc  tu  Romane  eavato,^  If  the  morality  of  one  man  produces  a  just  line  of  con- 
duct in  him,  acting  individually,  why  should  not  the  morality  of  one  hundred  men 
produce  a  just  line  of  conduct  in  them,  acting  together?  But  I  indulge  myself  ic 
these  reflections  because  my  own  feelings  run  me  into  them ;  with  you  they  were 
always  acknowledged.  Let  us  hope  that  our  new  government  will  take  some  other 
occasion  to  show,  that  they  mean  to  proscribe  no  virtue  from  the  canons  of  their 
conduct  with  other  nations.  In  every  other  instance,  the  new  government  has 
ushered  itself  to  the  world  as  honest,  masculine,  and  dignified.  It  has  shown  genu- 
ine dignity,  in  my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles ;  they  are  the  offerings  of 
abject  baseness,  and  nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people.*' 

These  early  and  vigorously  expressed  views  on  this  subject 
will,  we  suspect,  be  read  with  peculiar  satisfaction  by  the  vene- 
rators of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  principles  and  fame.  It 
became  afterwards  the  fashion  to  ascribe  such  views  as  these  to 
a  sympathy  with  all  the  mad  excesses  of  the  French  Ke volution, 
and  with  a  rancorous  and  unfounded  animosity  towards  England. 
The  opponents  of  these  views  afterwards  justified  themselves  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  national  gratitude  was  a  sham — that 
France  had  acted  only  for  her  own  interest,  and  therefore 
deserved  no  gratitude — ^but  that  the  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  justified  all  civilized  and  Christian  nations  in  setting 
their  faces  against  a  people  guilty  of  such  enormities.  It  here 
appears  that  the  issue  was  distinctly  taken  too  early  to  be 
effected  by  the  latter  consideration,  between  what,  for  con- 
venience, may  be  termed  English  and  French  sympathizers.  Up 
to  this  point,  the  French  Revolution  had  committed  no  excesses 
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— ^unless  the  American  Revolution  was  itself  an  excess  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  inception.  The  people  of  France  were 
attempting  to  throw  off  a  multitude  of  political  evils,  some  of 
the  lightest  of  which  were  far  more  onerous  than  any  or  aU 
which  had  caused  the  people  of  America  to  unfurl  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  And  down  to  the  time  of  Jefferson's  departure 
from  France,  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  shock  the  moral  sense  of.  any  portion  of 
mankind,  who  are  not  believers  in  legitimacy.  The  friends  of 
even  a  moderate  freedom  throughout  the  world  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  satisfaction  when  they  learned  that  the  mercenaries  had 
been  driven  away  from  Paris — ^when  they  learned  the  accursed 
Bastile — accursed  at  the  bar  of  God  and  man  by  the  tears,  and 
groans,  and  blood  of  the  innocent  who  had  perished  in  its  stony 
dungeons  for  ages — had  sunk  under  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
people.  And  if  a  few  officials  had  been  beheaded  who  had  fired 
upon  the  people  when  flags  of  truce  were  flying  on  both  sides' 
— ^who  were  engaged  in  treacherous  correspondences'— who, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  famine,  had  scornfully  said,  let  the  people 
eat  grass,  and  who  had  urged  on  the  resort  to  mercenary  troops 
to  put  down  the  people ;  *  it  was  but  a  mild  meting  out  of  revo- 
lutionary justice  when  deep  wrongs,  otherwise  incurable,  re- 
quired men  to  put  aside  for  a  time  the  sword  of  the  civil  law 
and  gird  on  that  of  rebellion ;  and  where,  as  in  France,  no  ocean 
three  thousand  miles  wide  separated  the  aggressor  and  the 
avenger — ^but  where  they  were  brought  face  to  face  to  act  out 
the  first  impulses  of  mutual  rage. 

We  aver  that  to  this  point  (and  to  a  later  one)  the  French 
Revolution  carried  with  it  the  sympathies  of  the  wise  and  good, 
and  even  moderately  conservative  friends  of  free  government 
throughout  the  earth — such  men  as  Washington  in  America- 
such  men  as  Fox,  Mackintosh,  and  even  Burke,  in  England. 
And  yet  at  this  moment,  when  France,  in  addition  to  her  aid  to 
us  in  the  Revolution,  had  exhibited  the  greatest  leniency  in 
pressing  her  debts  against  us — had  conceded  to  us  every  com- 
mercial privilege  which  it  was  in  her  power  then  to  make  or 
modest  in  us  to  ask — ^had  evinced  towards  us  every  mark  of 
comity  and  respect  which   it  was  possible  for  one  nation  to 

>  This  was  tnie  of  De  Lannay,  the  Governor,  and  of  the  deputy  Governor  of  the  Baatfla, 
«  This  was  true  of  De  FlesseU^s,  the  Pr^vU  dta  Mcurdutnd*, 
*  This  was  tnie  of  Fonlon,  the  Minister  of  War. 
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show  to  another — at  this  moment  was  the  idea  of  showing  her 
tlie  least  preference,  even  commercially,  over  England,  just  as 
much  scouted  at  by  a  party  in  the  United  States,  as  ever  after- 
wards. England  at  that  time  forcibly  and  menacingly  held 
occupation  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, admitted  to  be  ours  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Her  flags 
floated  over  fortresses  planted  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
These  fortresses,  if  not  quite  near  enough  to  each  other  to  mingle 
the  roar  of  their  morning  guns,  were  near  enough  together  to 
constitute  an  effective,  forcible  occupation  of  our  whole  northern 
frontier.  England  was  seducing  the  Lidians  within  our  own 
territory  from  their  friendship  to  the  United  States — was  pro- 
tecting them  in  aggressions  on  us — was  inciting  them  to  what 
proved  a  bloody  war  on  us.  She  had  haughtily  refused  all  com- 
mercial negotiation,  and  treated  our  ministers  with  official,  if 
not  personal,  contempt.  She  had,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks, 
libelled  us  over  Europe  as  a  nation  of  swindlers,  if  not  miscre- 
ants. She  had  not,  since  the  close  of  her  war  with  us,  shown  us 
a  solitary  act  of  good  will ;  permitted  herself  to  be  guilty  of  a 
national  comity;  or  evinced  any  desire  for  anything  looking 
towards  a  restoration  of  amicable  feeling.  From  the  King  on 
her  tlirone  to  the  beggar  in  her  streets,  nothing  but  scorn  and 
loathing  towai'ds  America  moved  every  heart  and  tongue. 

Yet,  as  already  said,  there  was  even  now  a  strong  party  in 
America  who  pronounced  all  those  who  desired  to  show  any 
commercial  or  other  preference  to  France  over  England  a 
"French  party" — an  "anti-English  party" — inflamed  with  bit- 
ter and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  England — and  not  long 
afterwards,  a  party  of  "Jacobins  and  infidels  I" 

The  same  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  which  the  foregoing 
extract  was  taken  (that  of  August  28th),  contained  a  very 
decided  expression  in  regard  to  Jefferson's  accepting  an  "  ap 
pointment "  in  the  United  States : 

^*  Tou  ask  me  if  I  would  accept  any  appointment  on  that  side  of  the  water  ? 
You  know  the  circumstances  which  led  me  from  retirement,  step  by  step,  and  from 
one  nomination  to  another,  up  to  the  present.  My  object  is  to  return  to  the  same 
retirement.  Whenever,  therefore,  I  quit  the  present,  it  will  not*  be  to  engage  in 
any  other  ofiSce,  and  most  especially  any  one  which  would  require  a  constant  reiti 
dence  from  home." 
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We  make  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  referred  to  was  a 
place  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  that  Mr.  Madison  consulted 
him  on  this  point,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Washington.  To 
suppose  otherwise  (if  we  are  right  as  to  the  office)  would  be  to 
suppose  that  the  former  gratuitously  intermeddled  in  a  matter 
which  might  (if  Jefferson  answered  "  yes  ")  prove  very  emba^ 
rassing  to  the  volunteer  interrogator.  Such  officiousness  was 
entirely  foreign  to  Mr.  Madison's  habits,  and  his  relations  with 
General  Washington  at  the  period  would  have  pointed  him  out 
as  the  person  most  likely  to  be  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
inquiry  of  this  nature. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  (September  6th)  he  dis 
cussed,  at  considerable  length,  a  new  question,  arising  from 
reflections  on  the  elementary  principles  of  society,  which  the 
course  of  affairs  in  France  had  suggested.  He  broached  the 
subject  in  this  wise :  "  The  question  whether  one  generation  of 
men  has  a  right  to  bind  another,  seems  never  to  have  been 
started  either  on  this  or  our  side  of  the  watei.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  of  such  consequences  as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  but 
place  also  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  govern- 
ment." He  arrived  at  the  negative  conclusion.  His  intellec- 
tual history  would  not  be  complete  without  a  full  and  fair  view 
of  his  radical  positions  on  this  subject,  especially  as  they  became 
the  persistent  ones  of  his  life.  They  are  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  and  a  synopsis  would  not  do  entire  justice  to  them.  They 
will  therefore  be  presented  entire  in  the  Appendix.* 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reply,  dissented  from  these  views  with 
his  habitual  force  of  logic,  but  with  his  habitual  candor  and 
modesty.  The  letter  is  given  by  Professor  Tucker,  and  we  phM» 
it  before  the  reader  with  Jefferson's,  in  the  Appendix. 

Ninety-nine  out  of  nearly  every  hundred  well  educated 
persons  in  the  United  States,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  con- 
curred with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  period  when 
these  letters  were  written.  Nay,  we  can  readily  fancy  the 
"  hard  names  "  that  would  have  been  showered  upon  Jefferson 
then  had  his  views  found  publication.  But  it  has  happened  in 
this  instance,  as  with  most  of  his  political  "  radicalisms."  But 
little  over  half  a  century  has  passed  away  and  they  are  now 
adopted  and  practised  theories  among  men,  constantly  spread- 

>  See  Affendix,  No.  8. 
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ing  over  and  controlling  larger  portions  of  human  society — and 
where  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  majority,  they  are  no 
longer  met  as  frightful  innovations,  but  as  open  questions  where 
men  have  a  right  to  doubt  and  discuss.  The  principal  practical 
application  which  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  make  of  the  above 
theory — the  limitation  of  the  power  of  governments  to  contract 
debts  beyond  the  life  of  a  generation,  and  a  provision,  in  all 
instances,  simultaneous  with  the  contracting  for  the  payment  of 
annual  interest — has  been  engrafted  with  the  happiest  effects 
into  the  constitution  of  several  American  States.  The  radical- 
ism of  the  eighteenth  century  becomes  conservatism  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

President  Washington  informed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  June  16th  (1789),  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Jeffereon  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  he  the  next  day  nominated  Mr.  Short 
Charge  des  Affaires  during  that  absence.  The  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment  on  the  18th.  Information  of  these  facts  reached 
Mr.  Jefferson  towards  the  close  of  August,  but  considering 
October  the  best  autumn  month  for  a  passage  across  the  ocean, 
he  did  not  leave  Paris  to  return  home  until  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber. He  received  the  attentions  of  a  vast  circle  of  friends  be- 
fore his  departure  ;  but  that  departure  not  being  understooa  as 
a  final  one,  he,  most  agreeably  for  his  own  feelings,  escaped  the 
public  and  imposing  demonstrations  which  his  unbounded  popu- 
larity in  France  would  have  otherwise  called  forth. 

He  reached  Havre  on  the  28th,  where  he  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds  until  the  8th  of  October.  He  then  passed  over 
in  a  packet  to  Cowes,  at  which  place  Colonel  Trumbull  had 
chartered  a  vessel  bound  from  London  to  Norfolk,  to  stop  for  him. 
Here  again  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  22d ; 
but  he  spent  the  intermediate  time  very  pleasantly  with  his 
daughters,  exploring  all  that  was  worth  seeing  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  visited  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  scene  of  the  con- 
finement of  Charles  I.,  and  various  other  places  of  interest, 
especially  to  the  young  ladies.  A  narrative  of  Martha's,  lying 
before  us,  says  that  Colonel  Trumbull  had  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt 
to  have  Mr.  Jefferson's  baggage  exempted  from  all  Custom 
House  examinations — and  that  the  Minister,  though  informed 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unapprised  of  the  request,  promptly  and 
courteously  issued  the  order.  On  the  23d  the  Clermont  put  to 
VOL.  I. — 35 
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sea  with  favoring  breezes,  and  Mr.  Jeflferson  soon  saw  for  the 
last  time  the  shores  of  Europe. 

His  Memoir  contains  the  following  warm  valedictory  to 
France : 

"  I  cannot  leave  this  great  and  good  country,  without  expressing  mj  sense  of  its 
preeminence  of  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  more  beneTolent  peo- 
ple I  have  never  known,  nor  greater  warmth  and  devotedness  in  their  select  friend- 
shipa  Their  Idndness  and  accommodation  to  strangers  is  unparalleled,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  Paris  is  beyond  anything  I  had  conceived  to  be  practicable  in  a  Urge 
city.  Their  eminence,  too,  in  science,  the  commonicative  disposition  of  their  scien- 
tific men,  the  politeness  of  the  general  manners,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  con- 
versation, gave  a  charm  to  their  society,  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  a  eompari- 
son  of  this,  with  other  countries,  we  have  the  proof  of  primacy,  which  was  given  to 
Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Every  general  voted  to  himself  the  first 
reward  of  valor,  and  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So,  ask  the  travelled  inhabitant 
of  any  nation,  in  what  country  on  earth  you  would  rather  live  ? — Certainly,  in  m) 
own,  where  are  all  my  friends,  my  relations,  and  the  earliest  and  sweetest  affectioM 
and  recollections  of  my  life.    Which  would  be  your  second  choice  ?    France."* 

A  full  history  of  Jefferson's  diplomatic  labors  and  achieve- 
ments in  France,  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
We  have  but  sketched  important  or  characteristic  facts.  There 
was  an  every  day  filling  up  of  minor  details  and  duties,  whidi 
though  not  entitled  to  separate  narration,  in  the  aggregate  had 
perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  his  usefulness  and  his  popularity  as 
a  minister,  as  those  we  have  given.  In  a  country  so  hedged 
about  by  a  complication  of  old  and  not  easily  changed  comme^ 
cial  regulations  as  France  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  first 
opening  of  its  commerce  and  trade  with  a  country  wholly  unfa- 
miliar with  those  forms,  there  were  necessarily  frequently  occm»- 
ring  difficulties  requiring  diplomatic  interposition.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's correspondence  shows  that  he  firmly  declined  improper 
interferences  for  his  countrymen — ^but  his  zeal,  tact,  and  success 
on  other  occasions,  were  the  theme  of  admiration  to  all  seafaring 
Americans.  His  promptitude  was  especially  admired.  He 
took  up  every  proper  case  brought  to  his  notice,  not  like  an 
official  who  was  doing  a  favor  and  who  was  therefore  entitled  to 
consult  his  own  leisure,  but  like  an  active  agent  or  attorney,  or 
rather  like  a  deeply  interested  friend.  The  consequences  of  this 
and  of  his  popidarity  at  the  French  Court  were,  that  it  was 
generally  understood  that  what  he  undertook  would  not  only  be 
successfully  but  quickly  accomplished.    Such  an  officer  always 
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wins  the  golden  opinions  of  business  men  of  every  rank  and  de- 
scription. 

We  might  have  cited  a  strong  and  very  characteristic  in- 
stance of  his  tact  and  perseverance  in  the  case  of  some  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  seized  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  They 
had  a  part  cargo  of  tobacco,  and  alleged  they  were  driven  into 
a  prohibited  French  port,  by  stress  of  weather.  The  revenue 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  accused  them  of  an  attempt  to  smug- 
gle. They  were  in  the  gripe  of  the  inexorable  Farmers-General, 
and  the  Government  scarcely  dared  to  interfere  to  show  mercy. 
JeflFerson  supported  them  in  prison.  It  is  curious  to  note  his 
appeals  for  these  unfortunate  men.  If  the  Ministry  granted  him 
any  favor,  he  said,  "  Fill  the  cup  of  gratitude  full  by  releasing 
my  countrymen."  If  the  Ministry  refused  anything,  he  imme- 
diately said,  "  At  least  sweeten  refusal  by  liberating  my  country- 
men." On  the  point  of  leaving  for  England  to  aid  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  her  (not  a  bad  time  to  ask  a  favor  from  France), 
his  last  parting  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
latter  mentioned,  "what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  him  to  see 
his  poor  countrymen  set  at  liberty  before  his  departure."  *  Such 
skillful  and  iron  pertinacity  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

He  discharged  most  gracefully  another  class  of  duties  re- 
garded as  semi-official  ones  in  the  Ministers  of  civilized  nations 
— namely,  proper  social  and  personal  attentions  to  countrymen 
visiting  foreign  lands.  To  every  American  in  France,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson gave  the  full  measure,  and  a  little  more,  of  those  civilities 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  in  the  way  of  introductions, 
letters,  and  official  countenance  in  other  respects.  These  atten- 
tions to  young  persons  on  their  travels,  were  often  delightful  to 
them.  He  entered  into  their  plans  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
comrade.  He  sketched  routes  for  them — ^gave  them  letters  to 
his  friends — bade  them  draw  on  him  if  accidents  happened  to 
their  remittances' — and  during  their  stay  at  Paris,  by  his  marked 
bat  wholly  unpatronizing  courtesy  in  socf  Hy,  gave  them  a  posi- 
tion which  they  had  not  usually  dreamed  of  attaining. 

X  We  are  not  liere  qaoting  his  precise  language,  bnt  giving  the  spirit  of  many  of  hia 
leiteni. 

'  This  remark  is  snggested  by  a  fhink  letter  of  this  kind  under  our  eye,  and  by  the 
accoont-bookf  which  shows  that  Kr.  Jefferson's  purse  was  more  than  once  drawn  upon 
by  young  American  travellers.  We  dare  say,  however,  that  he  never  put  his  purse  to  a 
more  agreeable  use  to  himself;  and  that  there  was  not  an  instance  where  the  borrower's 
iZrafts  would  not  have  been  cheerfully  (and  safely)  answered  to  ten  times  their  amounta 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was,  indeed,  always  fond  of  young  men.  To 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  no  society  could  be  possibly  more  accept- 
able to  him  than  that  of  intelligent,  ingenuous,  well-bred,  and 
especially  scholarly  young  men — ^though  he  could  well  OTerlook 
the  last  qualification,  where  gallantry  or  eleration  of  character 
atoned  for  the  loss.  It  was  with  such,  that  his  conyersation 
always  took  its  most  captivating  tone  and  range.  It  was  with 
such,  that  the  usually  carefully  repressed  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature  gradually  infused  itself  into  his  conversation,  and  burn- 
ing words,  and  tones  that  lingered  for  years  in  the  ears,  and  that 
indefinable  expression  in  his  eye  of  earnestness  and  human  lov- 
ingness,  spell-bound  and  captivated.  We  do  not  belieye  that  a 
candid  and  unprejudiced  man  was  ever  admitted  to  half  an 
hour's  free  conversation  with  Jefferson,  who  did  not  leave  him 
with  the  undoubting  conviction  that  he  was  a  throughly  earnest 
man.  When  this  quality  is  united  with  a  warm  humanity,  and 
a  generous  pecuniary  liberality — when  talent  bums  below,  and 
a  graceful  refinement  sparkles  above — when  to  all  this  is  added 
cordial  attentions  to  others,  and  a  frank  desire  to  please— what 
young  man  ever  refused  to  be  pleased? 

We  may  here  add  he  was  remarkably  tolerant  to  the  foibles 
of  young  men.  He  could,  if  he  saw  the  man  underneath,  very 
readily  excuse  many  things  in  them,  which  are  apt  to  excite  the 
indignation,  or  at  least  the  contemptuous  ridicule,  of  mature 
persons.  He  could,  for  instance  (under  the  saving  clause  just 
named)  goodnaturedly  tolerate  any  moderate  display  of  foppish- 
ness, heedlessness,  exuberant  levity,  and  all  those  other  transient 
mental  diseases,  which,  like  chicken-pox,  measles,  and  other 
youthful  disorders  of  the  body,  most  must  have  once.  Tlie  cases, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  present  another  parallel.  Is  it  not 
those  who  have  these  maladies  most  "  dangerously  "  themseheB, 
who  ever  after  exhibit  the  greatest  dread  and  aversion  for  them 
in  others  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  (as  we  happen  to  know  from  the  proof  fiimished 
by  several  specific  instances*)  could  look  not  only  with  indul- 

1  We  know  one  sad  instance  where  Uie  qniUities  of  which  we  vtt  about  to  woeil  led 
to  most  disastroos  consequences— to  exile — and  to  early  death.  The  feelings  or  ferreol 
love  and  gratitade  of  the  gifted  and  nnfortnnate  young  man  towards  Ifr.  Jeflexsoo,  fixHi 
an  expression  in  some  poetry  which  is  under  our  eye.  We  had  tiiou^ht  to  quote  H,  is  • 
specimen  of  the  impressions  which  he  produced  on  minds  of  this  class.  Bat  it  it,  b^ 
necessary  to  the  vindication  of  any  trutn— it  would  probably  bring  back  most  pti^ 
memories  to  some  living  persons— and  would  raise  the  curtain  of  oblivkn  nos  < 
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gence,  but  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  ou  youthful  idiosynci^asies  and 
mental  qualities,  which  had  never  belonged  to  himself.  Thus, 
a  romantic  disposition,  displaying  itself  in  Quixotic  acts,  if  but 
the  eflTervescence  of  a  manly  and  true  character,  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  rather  favorably;  and  his  daughters  Martha  and 
Maria  more  than  once  heard  him  repeat,  after  a  conversation  or 
interview  with  such  a  person,  the  fine  soliloquy  of  Don  Quixote 
as  he  set  forth  on  his  adventures.  And  as  he  did  this,  his  ex- 
pression was  not  one  of  sarcasm,  but  of  a  man  who  felt  for  a 
generous  fallacy.  K  he  utterly  lacked  romance,  he,  in  truth, 
possessed  a  quality  suflSciently  akin  to  it  in  some  particulars 
to  call  forth  his  sympathy  for  it.  This  was  hope — radiant  and 
superabounding  hope.  If  his  card  castles  were  different  from 
those  of  the  sentimental  dreamer,  he  did  his  share  in  building 
up  brilliant  structures  for  the  future,  just  as  little  likely  to  be 
realized.    But  we  are  wandering  wide  of  our  subject. 

We  do  not  propose  here  a  formal  analysis  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Ambassadorial  career ;  and  we  shall  allude  to  but  a  few  more 
of  its  marked  points. 

His  dispatches  home  have  been  generally  admii*ed  equally 
for  their  breadth  and  clearness  of  view,  and  for  their  minute 
accuracy  in  details.  No  excitement  or  confusion  of  the  moment 
misled  him  as  to  substantial  facts,  or  just  conclusions.  Ho  pos- 
sessed an  intuitive  faculty  for  reading  the  hidden  motives  of 
men,  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  and  the.  secrets  of  statecraft  His 
Memoir,  containing  the  matured  views  of  his  life  in  regard  to 
French  affairs  and  French  politicians,  is,  on  this  subject,  but  a 
compilation  made  up  of  extracts  taken  almost  without  change 
from  his  contemporaneous  letters. 

It  has  been  said  he  did  not  accurately  foresee  the  results  of 
the  French  Eevolution.  He  foresaw  them,  it  would  be  easy  Jfco 
show,  quite  as  well  as  those  whose  sympathies  were  all  the 
other  way.  But  the  discussion  of  this  question  here  would  be 
premature.  Whether  he  persistently  gave  as  prudent  and  in  all 
respects  as  sound  advice  to  the  French  Patriotic  party  as  any 
other  man  in  or  out  of  France  did,  or  could  have  done,  the  facts 
we  have  given  will  show.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  his  con- 
servative advice  by  the  Patriotic  chiefs,  and  a  faithful  attempt  to 

tragedy  produced  bj  no  crime  of  the  heart    We  wfil,  then,  let  the  sleeper  sleep  on  for 
gbtten  in  his  foreign  graye. 
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carry  it  out,  would  have  saved  France  from  the  horrors  in  store 
for  her,  we  cannot  decide.  "  Man  proposes  but  God  disposes." 
We  confess  it  is  our  individual  opinion  that  nothing  could  have 
averted  the  catastrophe — that  it  was  as  much  the  inevitable 
effect  of  causes  which  had  been  ages  in  accumulating,  as  is  the 
pestilence  of  long  permitted  filthy  conditions  of  the  physical 
world — that  no  remedy  could  have  reached  to  the  foundation 
of  the  disease  but  extirpation — that  extirpation  was  necessary 
to  save  the  moral  civilizalion  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  believe  Lafayette  and  his  compatriots  could 
have  followed  Jeflferson's  advice,  had  they  made  the  attempt 
Had  they  sought  to  pause  midway,  a  new  and  deeper  eruption 
of  the  volcano  would  have  sooner  overwhelmed  them.  As  with 
Egj'pt,  Assyria,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  French  poli- 
tical and  social  structure  had  finally  reached  that  point,  where 
the  inevitable  next  step  was  destruction.  The  avenging  arm 
that  smote  the  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  corrupted  organiza- 
tions of  the  early  world  was  now  stretched  forth  again  to  smite 
— ^and  the  philosophy  of  the  sage  and  the  fury  of  the  sans- 
culotte, the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  and  the  lawlessness  of  the 
mob,  could  only  tend  to  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  diplomatic  conduct  received  the  hearty 
approbation  of  all  classes  at  home,  and  the  unconcealed  admi- 
ration of  the  liberal  and  intelligent  in  Europe.  The  testimony 
of  the  clear  and  profound  Jay,  who  was  then  United  States 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaii-s,  has  already  been  quoted.  Judge 
Marshall,  always  peculiarly  "faint"  in  his  "praise"  of  Jefferson, 
wrote  in  the  very  height  of  the  after  party  heats,  that  "  in  that 
station  ho  acquitted  himself  much  to  the  public  satisfaction." 
As  we  have  incidently  quoted  Mr.  Webster's  rather  adverse 
remarks  on  another  topic  connected  with  Jefferson's  stay  in 
France,  it  is  but  fair  to  do  so  on  this.  He  said  in  one  of  lii» 
ablest  and  best  known  productions : 

**  Mr.  Jefferson's  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was  marked  bj  great  abifitj, 
diligence,  and  patriotism ;  and  while  he  resided  at  Paris,  in  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting periods,  his  character  for  intelligence,  his  love  of  knowledge  and  of  tfac^ 
society  of  learned  men,  distinguished  him  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  French 
capital.  No  court  in  Europe  had  at  that  time  in  Paris  a  representative  commanding 
or  enjoying  higher  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainments,  thar 
the  minister  of  this  then  infant  republic.** 
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The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  betraying  anything 
but  partiality  for  Jefferson,  thus  reflected  the  sentiment  of 
Europe  in  regard  to  his  diplomatic  career  in  France : 

**  His  watchfulness  on  every  subject  which  might  bear  on  the  most  favorable 
arrangement  of  their  new  commercial  treaties,  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to 
negotiate  a  general  alliance  against  Algiers,  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which  he 
argued  the  diflferent  questions  of  national  interest  that  arose  during  his  residence, 
will  not  suffer  even  in  comparison  with  Franklin^s  diplomatic  talents.  Everything 
he  sees  seems  to  suggest  to  him  the  question,  whether  it  can  be  made  useful  in 
America.  Could  we  compare  a  twelvemonth*s  letters  from  our  Ambassador's  bags 
at  Paris,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we  should  see  whether  our  enormous  diplomatic 
salaries  are  anything  else  than  very  successful  measures  for  securing  our  business 
bong  ill  and  idly  done.** 

We  left  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  Atlantic.  His  homeward  pas- 
sage was  speedy  for  the  times,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one  until 
the  Clermont  arrived  off  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  she 
encountered  so  thick  a  fog  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  pilot 
boat,  if  any  were  out.    Martha  Jefferson's  narrative  says : 

*'  After  beating  about  three  days,  the  captain,  a  bold  as  well  as  an  experienced 
seaman,  determined  to  run  in  at  a  venture,  without  having  seen  the  Capes.  The  ship 
came  near  running  upon  what  was  conjectured  to  be  the  middle  ground,  when 
anchor  was  cast  at  ten  o*clock,  p.m.  The  wind  rose,  and  the  vessel  drifted  down, 
dragging  her  anchors  one  or  more  miles.  But  she  had  got  within  the  Capes, 
whilst  a  number  which  had  been  less  bold  were  blown  off  the  coast,  some  of  them 
lost,  and  all  kept  out  three  or,  four  weeks  longer.  We  had  to  beat  up  against  a 
strong  head  wind,  which  carried  away  our  topsails ;  and  we  were  very  near  being 
run  down  by  a  brig  coming  out  of  port,  which,  having  the  wind  in  her  favor,  was 
almost  upon  lis  before  we  could  get  out  of  the  way.  We  escaped,  however,  with 
only  a  loss  of  a  part  of  our  rigging.  My  father  had  been  so  anxious  about  his 
public  accounts  that  he  would  not  trust  them  to  go  until  he  went  with  them.  We 
arrived  at  Norfolk  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  two  hours  after  landing,  before  an  article 
of  our  baggage  was  brought  ashore,  the  vessel  took  fire  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  hull.  They  were  in  the  act  of  scuttling  "her,  when 
some  abatement  in  the  flames  was  discovered,  and  she  was  finally  saved.  So  great 
had  been  the  activity  of  her  crew,  and  of  those  belonging  to  other  ships  in  the 
harbor  who  came  to  their  aid,  that  everything  in  her  was  saved.  Our  trunks,  and 
perhaps  also  the  papers,  had  been  put  in  our  state  rooms  and  the  doors  incidentally 
closed  by  the  captain.  They  were  so  close  that  the  flames  did  not  penetrate,  but 
the  powder  in  a  musket  in  one  of  them  was  silently  consumed,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  travelling  trunks  alone  saved  their  contents  from  the  excessive  heat  *  * 
Norfolk  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  we  should  have  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  rooms  but  for  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  hotel 
(Lindsay's),  who  were  kind  enough  to  give  up  their  own  rooms  for  oar  accommoda* 
tion.  There  were  no  stages  in  those  days.  We  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
our  friends  for  horses,  and  visiting  all  on  the  way  homeward,  and  spending  mor« 
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or  less  time  '^ith  them   all   ia  tnrn,  we  reached   Monticello  on  the  2Sd  of 
December. 

"  The  negroes  discovered  the  approach  of  the  carriage  as  soon  as  it  reached 
Shadwell,  and  such  a  scene  I  never  witnessed  in  mj  life.  They  collected  in  crovdi 
round  it  and  almost  drew  it  up  the  mountain  by  hand.  The  shouting,  etc,  ltd 
been  sufiSciently  obstreperous  before,  but  the  moment  it  arrived  at  the  top,  it 
reached  the  climax.  When  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  they  received  Idn 
in  their  arms  and  bore  him  to  the  house,  crowding  round  and  kissing  his  hands  and 
*eet — some  blubbering  and  crying— others  laughing.  It  seemed  impossible  to  mMj 
their  anxiety  to  touch  and  kiss  the  very  earth  which  bore  him.  These  were  the  fim 
ebullitions  of  joy  for  his  return  after  a  long  absence,  which  they  would  of  ooone 
feel ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  add  here  that  they  were  at  all  times  verj 
devoted  in  their  attachment  to  him.  They  believed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  they  knew  him  to  be  one  of  ihe  best  of  men  and  kindest  of  masters.  Thej 
spoke  to  him  freely,  and  applied  confidingly  to  him  in  all  their  difficulties  ind 
distresses :  and  he  watched  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health — interested  himself 
in  all  their  concerns— advising  them,  showing  esteem  and  confidence  in  the  good, 
and  indulgence  to  aU.  I  believe  I  have  said  nothing  that  they  would  not  unh(»itit- 
ingly  confirm,  if  asked." ' 

Woimley,  the  aged  slave  already  referred  to  in  this  woil, 
was  between  nine  and  ten  years  old  when  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
turned from  France,  and  when  we  talked  with  him  in  1851,  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  reception  scene  described  abore, 
and  he  gave  ns,  partly  from  recollection  and  partly  from  the 
statements  of  his  fellows,  several  minor  touches  of  the  story. 

Two  or  three  days  before  reaching  home,  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
sent  an  express  directing  his  overseer  to  have  his  house  made 
ready  for  his  reception  by  a  specified  day.  The  overseer  men- 
tioned this,  and  the  news  flew  like  wildfire  over  the  different 
farms  which  it  is  customary  to  mention  collectively  as  Monti- 
cello.  The  slaves  could  hardly  attend  to  their  work.  Hey 
asked  leave  to  make  his  return  a  holiday  and  of  course  receired 
permission.  Bright  and  early  were  all'  up  on  the  appointed  day, 
washed  clean  of  the  stains  of  labor,  and  attired  in  their  "Sun- 
day best."  They  first  determined  to  receive  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain ;  and  the  women  and  children  refusing  to  be  left 
behind,  down  they  marched  in  a  body.  Never  dragged  on  houre 
so  slowly  I  Finally,  the  men  began  to  straggle  onward— the 
women  and  children  followed — and  the  swarm  did  not  settle 
again  until  they  reached  the  confines  of  the  estate,  perhaps  two 
miles  from  the  house.    By  and  by  a  carriage  and  four  honeB 

1  The  last  paragraph  of  this'qnotation  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  aenteiiee)  hm 
already  appeared  in  Professor  Tncker's  Work. 
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was  seen  rapidly  approaching.  The  negroes  raised  a  shout. 
The  postillions  plied  their  whips,  and  in  a  moment  more,  the 
carriage  was  in  their  midst.  Martha's  description  of  what 
ensued  is  sufficiently  accurate  until  the  summit  of  the  notch 
between  Monticello  and  Carter's  Mountain  was  attained.  She 
says,  the  carriage  was  almost  drawn  up  by  hand.  We  consider 
old  Wormley's  authority  the  best  on  this  point !  He  pointed  out 
the  very  spot  soon  after  the  carriage  had  turned  off  from  the 
highway,  when  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  commands  (not 
however,  we  imagine,  very  sternly  uttered !)  of  the  "  old  mas- 
ter," the  horses  were  detached  and  the  shouting  crowd  pushed 
and  dragged  the  heavy  vehicle  at  no  snail's  pace  up  the  further 
ascent,  until  it  reached  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  no  idea  whatever  of  being  "  toted  "  (Africanice 
for  "  carried  ")  from  the  carriage  door  into  his  house — riding  on 
men  not  being  to  his  taste.  But  who  can  control  his  destiny  ? 
Not  a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  wild  uproar,  and  when  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage  he  imexpectedly  landed  on  a  cluster 
of  swarthy  arms,  and  amidst  the  oriental  salutations  described 
by  Martha,  was  borne  once  more  under  his  own  roof-tree.  The 
crowd  respectfully  broke  apart  for  the  young  ladies,  and  as  the 
stately,  graceful  Martha  and  the  little  fairy-like  Maria  advanced 
between  the  dark  lines,  escorted  by  "  Jack  Eppes,"  shouts  rent 
the  sky  and  many  a  curly-headed  urchin  was  held  aloft  to  catch 
a  look  of  what  their  mothers  and  sisters  were  already  firmly 
persuaded  could  not  be  paralled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  I 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
1789—1790. 

Jefibraon  appointed  Secretary  of  State— Washington's  Letters— Jefferson's  Beply— Hb 
Feelings  towards  Washington— Appointments  farther  pressed  and  accepted— Marrisge 
of  Martha  JefTerson- Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  Jr.— Mr.  Jeflferson's  Jonmej  to  New 
York— Interview  with  Franklin— Personal  Arrangements— Jefferson's  Account  of  tLe 
Political  Tone  of  Society  in  New  York- Were  his  Impressions  well  founded?— BeToln- 
tionary  Politics  in  that  City— Loyalism  and  Whiggery  in  that  State— Form  of  Gotwb- 
ment  not  necessarily  in  Question— Causes  which  led  to  Formation  of  ConstitatioiJ- 
Influence  of  Shay's  Insurrection  on  Public  Mind— Bise  of  a  Reactionary  or  Monardiieal 
Party— Jefferson's  persistent  Assertion  of  such  a  Party— Charged  such  Views  on  Infr 
viduals— Reasons  for  investigating  these  Charges— His  Statements  compared  with 
Judge  Marshall's— With  General  Knox's— With  Colonel  Humphreys'— With  John  Jay*! 
—With  Mr.  Madison's— With  General  Washington's— Hamilton's  Plan  in  Confcntion 
of  1787— His  Speech  in  favor  of  Monarchy— Objections  to  Madison's  Report  of  Speecli 
examined — ^Governeur  Morris's  Speech  in  the  Convention — Project  of  making  Bishop 
of  Osnaburg  King— Hamilton's  Share  in  forming  the  Constitution— Hostile  T^timoDy 
discarded— Morris's  Statements— How  far  Hamilton  really  approved  of  the  Constitih 
tion— His  public  Declarations — ^His  confidential  Disclosures — ^Declares  the  ConstitattoD 
"  a  frail  and  worthless  Fabric  "—His  Estimate  of  the  American  People— Morris's  Tes- 
timony to  Hamilton's  Views  and  his  own— Hostility  of  the  Hamiltonians  to  the  Cqbt 
stitution— Fisher  Ames's  Declarations— Theodore  Sedgwick's— Oliver  Wolcott's,  8m. 
—John  Adams's— Other  Tests  besides  Declarations— Does  tiie  Charge  of  a  Monvchieal 
Party  rest  on  Jefferson's  Assertions?- The  general  Belief  of  the  Republicans  in  tiie 
Existence  of  a  Monarchical  Party— The  seven  first  Presidents  concur  in  that  Belief- 
General  Washington's  Testimony— John  Adams's— Madison's— Monroe's-^dm  Q. 
Adams's— General  Jackson's. 

While  Mr.  Jefterson  was  at  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Eppes,  at  Eppington,  on  his  way  from  Norfolk  to  Mond- 
cello,  he  received  the  following  letters  from  General  Washing- 
ton, tendering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State;  the 
second  being  accompanied  by  a  commission  for  that  office : 

Nsw  TOBX,  Ootofrer  U,1T8». 
Sir, 

In  the  selection  of  characters  to  fiU  the  important  offices  of  Government,  in 
the  United  States,  I  was  naturally  led  to  contemplate  the  talents  and  dispositions 
which  I  knew  you  to  possess  and  entertain  for  the  service  of  your  conotrj;  and 

6M  9 
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without  being  able  to  consult  your  inclination,  or  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  your 
intention  from  your  letters,  either  to  myself  or  to  any  other  of  your  friends,  I  was 
determined,  as  well  by  motiyes  of  private  regard,  as  a  conviction  of  public 
propriety,  to  nominate  you  for  the  department  of  State,  which,  under  its  present 
organization,  involves  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  Executive 
authority.  But  grateful  as  your  acceptance  of  this  commission  would  be  to  me,  I 
am,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  accommodate  your  wishes,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
forborne  to  nominate  your  successor  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  until  I  should  be 
informed  of  your  determination. 

Being  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  through  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  view  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  in  a  hope  of  perfectly  reestablishing  my 
health,  which  a  series  of  indispositions  has  much  impaired,  I  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  this  communication  of  your  appointment,  in  order  that  you  might  lose  no 
time,  should  it  be  your  toiah  to  visit  Virginia  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  which 
will  probably  be  the  most  convenient  season,  both  as  it  may  respect  your  private 
concerns,  and  the  public  service. 

Unwilling,  as  I  am,  to  interfere  in  the  direction  of  your  choice  of  assistance,  I 
shall  only  take  the  liberty  of  observing  to  you,  that,  from  warm  recommendations 
which  I  have  received  on  behalf  of  Roger  Alden,  Esq.,  assistant  Secretary  to  the 
late  Congress,  I  have  placed  all  the  papers  thereunto  belonging,  under  his  care. 
Those  papers  which  more  properly  appertain  to  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jay,  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  continue  his 
good  offices,  and  they  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Remsen. 

With  sentiments  of  very  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

GlORGE  Washinotoh. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  favors,  of  the 
4th  and  5th  of  December  of  the  last,  and  10th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  communications  therein.  G.  W. 


Niw  TosK,  ydV0nib6r  80, 1789. 
DiAB  Sir, 

You  will  perceive  by  the  inclosed  letter  (which  was  left  for  you  at  the  office 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  when  I  made  a  journey  to  the  Eastern  States),  the  motives  on 
which  I  acted  with  regard  to  yourself,  and  the, occasion  of  my  explaining  them  at 
that  early  period. 

Having  now  reason  to  hope,  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  report,  that  you  will  be 
arrived  at  Norfolk  before  this  time  (on  which  event  I  would  most  cordially  congra- 
tulate you),  and  having  a  safe  conveyance  by  Mr.  Griffin,  I  forward  your  commia- 
sion  to  Virginia ;  with  a  request  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  sentiments  ai 
soon  as  you  shall  find  it  convenient  to  communicate  them  to  me. 
With  sentiments  of  very  great  esteem  and  regard, 

I  am,  dear  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GlOROK  Washihotox. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Jefferson. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  ae  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  from  France 
would  prepare  us  to  expect,  received  this  proffer  with  "real 
regret."  *    He  replied  to  it  as  follows : 

CHMmniLD,  Deetmh§r  U,  1T9I. 
Sir, 

I  hare  received  at  this  place  the  honor  of  your  letters  of  October  the  18tk 
and  NoTember  the  80th,  and  am  truly  flattered  by  your  nomination  of  me  to  tbe 
very  dignified  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  for  which,  permit  me  here  to  retoni  too 
my  hamble  thanks.  Could  any  circumstance  seduce  me  to  overlook  the  dispropo^ 
tion  between  its  duties  and  my  talents,  it  would  be  the  encouragement  of  yov 
choice.  But  when  I  contemplate  the  extent  of  that  office,  embracing  as  it  do« 
the  principal  mass  of  domestic  administration,  together  with  the  foreign,  I  canoT 
be  insensible  of  my  inequality  to  it ;  and  I  should  enter  on  it  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings from  the  criticisms  and  censures  of  a  public,  just  indeed  in  their  intentions,  bat 
sometimes  misinformed  and  misled,  and  always  too  respectable  to  be  neglected.  I 
cannot  but  foresee  the  possibility  that  this  may  end  disagreeably  for  me,  vbo, 
having  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  public  satisfaction,  would  certainly 
retire  the  moment  that  satiafaction  should  appear  to  languish.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  a  degree  of  fiuniliarity  with  the  duties  of  my  present -office,  as  far,  at  least,  ai 
I  am  capable  of  understanding  its  duties.  The  ground  I  have  already  passed  over 
enables  me  to  see  my  way  into  that  which  is  before  me.  The  change  of  gOTcm- 
ment,  too,  taking  place  in  the  country  where  it  is  exercised,  seems  to  open  t  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  from  the  new  rulers  some  new  advantages  in  commerce,  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  our  countrymen.  So  that  as  far  as  my  fears,  my  hopes,  or 
my  inclination  might  enter  into  this  question,  I  confess  they  would  not  lead  me  to 
prefer  a  change. 

But  it  is  not  for  an  individual  to  choose  his  post  You  are  to  marshal  \a  as 
may  be  best  for  the  public  good ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  its  being  indifferent 
to  you,  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  option  you  have  so  kindly  offered  in  joor 
letter.  If  you  think  it  better  to  transfer  me  to  another  post,  my  inclination  must 
be  no  obstacle ;  nor  shall  it  be,  if  there  is  any  desire  to  suppress  the  office  I  now 
hold,  or  to  reduce  its  grade.  In  either  of  these  cases,  be  so  good  only  as  to  signifj 
to  me  by  another  line  your  ultimate  wish,  and  I  shall  conform  to  it  cordially.  If 
it  should  be  to  remwn  at  New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to  work  \mder  tout 
eye,  my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name,  and  the  wisdom  of  measoresto 
be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly  executed  by  me.  Whatever  you  may  be  pleased 
to  decide,  I  do  not  see  that  the  matters  which  have  called  me  hither  will  permit  me 
to  shorten  the  stay  I  originally  asked ;  that  is  to  say,  to  set  out  on  my  Joamej 
northward  till  the  month  of  March.*  As  early  as  possible  in  that  month,  I  ahall 
have  the  honor  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  in  New  York.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  that  of  tendering  you  the  homage  of  those  sentiments  of  respectful  attach* 
ment  with  which  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Th.  JXTFIBflOS. 


This  was  as  strong  an  expression  of  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  oflSce  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  sense  of  duty  and  his  very  strung 

*  Memoir. 
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feelings  of  reverence  and  affection  towards  General  Washington 
would  permit  him  to  make. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  President  deferred  his  reply 
tmtil  he  should  hear  from  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  Monticello,  and  who  was  able  to  correct  some  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's impressions  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  proffered  office. 
Receiving  Madison's  information,'  the  President  again  wrote 
Jefferson  January  2l6t.  He  very  kindly  declined  to  oppose  the 
personal  inclinations  of  the  latter  if  they  should  continue  adverse 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  after  being  made  "ac- 
quainted with  the  light"  in  which  the  President  "viewed  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State ;"  and  he  also  stated  that  "  he  did  not 
know  that  any  alteration  was  likely  to  take  place  in  the  commis- 
sion from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  France."  The  letter 
was  long,  and  the  following  is  the  only  paragraph  in  it  wliich 
seems  to  require  quotation : 

**  I  consider  the  saccessful  administration  of  the  general  government  aa  an 
object  of  almost  infinite  consequence  to  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the 
citizena  of  the  United  States.  I  consider  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  State  very  important  on  many  accounts,  and  I  know  of  no  person  who,  in  my 
judgment,  could  better  execute  the  duties  of  it  than  yourself.  Its  duties  will 
probably  be  not  quite  so  arduous  and  complicated  in  their  execution  as  you  may 
have  been  led  at  the  first  moment  to  imagine.  At  least,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress that,  after  the  division  of  all  the  business  of  a  domestic  nature  between  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  State,  those  which  would  be  comprehended 
in  the  latter  might  be  performed  by  the  same  person  who  should  have  the  charge 
of  conducting  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  experiment  was  to  be  made, 
and  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  fact  is  different,  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  further 
arrangement  or  division  of  the  business  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State 
will  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  be  performed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  man,  with  facility  to  himself,  as  well  as  with  advantage  and  satia- 
iaction  to  the  public.  These  observations,  however,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remark, 
are  merely  matters  of  opinion.  But  in  order  that  you  may  be  better  prepared  to 
make  your  ultimate  decision  on  good  grounds,  I  think  it  necessary  to  add  one  fact, 
which  is  this,  that  your  late  appointment  has  given  very  extensive  and  very  great 

>  Mr.  Madison  wrote  the  President  after  his  visit  to  Monticello : 
"  A  few  days  before  I  was  allowed  to  set  out  for  New  York,  I  took  a  ride  to  Monti* 
cello.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  notification  of  his  appointment  will  no  doubt 
have  exphiined  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  was  sorry  to  find  him  so  little 
biased  m  favor  of  the  domestic  service  allotted  to  him,  but  was  glad  that  his  difficulties 
seemed  to  result  chiefiy  from  what  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  business  annexed  to  that,  which  constituted  the  foreign  department.  He 
apprehends  that  it  will  far  exceed  the  latter,  which  hM  of  itself  no  terrors  to  Mm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  domestic  part  will  be  very 
trifling,  and  for  that  reason  improper  to  be  made  a  distinct  department.  After  all,  if  the 
whole  business  can  be  executed  by  any  one  man,  Mr.  Jeflbrson  must  be  equal  to  it.  AU 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  on  the  subject,  are  remarkably  solicitous  for  his  acceptance, 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  they  will  not  in  the  event  be  disappointed. "-January  4m,  1790 
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satisfaction  to  the  public.    My  original  opinion  and  wish  may  be  collected  from  my 
nomination/*  { 

Tliis  was  an  obvious  intimation  of  the  writer's  continued         I 
wishes ;  and  Jefferson  felt  there  was  no  other  course  left  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  his  own  feelings,  or  consistent  with  hk 
duty,  but  to  promptly  signify  his  acceptance. 

On  the  23d  of  February  (1790)  Martha  Jefferson  was  married' 
to  Thomas  Mann  Eandolph,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Mann  Eandolph,  of  Tuckahoe,  who  had  been,  during  his  minor- 
ity, the  ward  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  father.  The  young  people  were 
second-cousins,  and  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  child- 
hood. During  Martha's  stay  in  France,  young  Randolph  had 
completed  his  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
visited  Paris,  in  1788,  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer/ 
He  had  just  shot  up  into  manhood,  and  in  person  and  mind 
exhibited  marked  traces  of  both  his  parent  stocks.'  He  was  tall, 
lean,  with  dark  expressive  features  and  a  flashing  eye,  com- 
manding in  carriage,  elastic  as  steel,  and  had  that  sudden 
sinewy  strength  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  he 
inherited  from  the  forest  monarchs  of  Virginia.*  He  was  bril- 
liant, versatile,  eloquent  in  conversation  when  he  chose  to  be, 
impetuous  and  imperious  in  temper,  chivalric  in  generosity,  a 
Knight-Errant  in  courage,  in  calm  moments  a  just,  and  at  all 
times  a  high-toned  man.  He  possessed  a  restless  and  vehement 
energy — though  after  years  disclosed  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
ciently accompanied  with  that  perseverance  which  is  the  basis 
of  important  and  continued  success.     His  education  was  a 

^  Bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

*  He,  his  brother  William,  and  their  coadn,  Archibald  Gary  Bandolph,  went  to  Edin- 
borgh  in  1785.  William  and  Archy  returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1788.  Thomas  Mann 
spent  the  sommer  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  home  in  autumn. 

*  His  mother  was  Ann  Gary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Archibald  Gary,  of  AmpthlH  Tbe 
families  were  closely  interwoven,  as  CoL  Archibald  Gary's  wife  was  Mary  Randolph,  t 
daughter  of  Richard  Randolph,  of  Gurles. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  we  find  the  Gary  pedigree  given  with  some  fulhiefl  to 
Mr.  Grigsby's  Discourse  on  The  Virginia  Convention  of  1776.  He  mentions  that  the 
family  are  the  same  with  the  Garys  of  FuUerton  given  in  Burke's  Gommoners—that  CoL 
Archibald  Gary,  of  Ampthill,  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  Lord  Hnnsdon.  and  wts  him- 
self, at  tiie  time  of  his  death,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.  The  family  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  1640.  and  Miles  Gary  sat  in  tne  House  of  Burgesses  more  than  a  century  before 
the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  Gngsby  says,  Golonel  Gary  was  popularly  designated  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old 
Iron" — an  expressive  one,  certainly,  when  applied  to  this  lion-hearted  man.  Weflsa 
all  of  our  favorable  views  of  Gary  ftilly  confirmed  by  this  carefbl  investigator  otTug^ 
History.  The  iron  lav  in  his  determination ;  he  was  characterized  neither  by  violeaee 
nor  by  roughness.    He  died  in  1786. 

He  was  descended,  by  several  different  strains  of  blood,  from  Pocahontas. 
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finished  one.  His  reading  was  extensive  and  varied.  His 
fortune  was  ample  in  prospect,  and  it  would  have  been  immense 
but  for  the  change  effected  in  the  Virginia  statutes  of  descent 
by  tlie  efforts  of  his  father-in-law.  Few  young  Americans  had 
attracted  more  notice  abroad.  He  received  those  marked 
attentions  in  the  Scottish  capital,  which,  it  used  to  be  said,  were 
lavished  only  on  such  young  gentlemen  of  the  University  as  in 
point  of  rank,  wealth  (and  possibly  we  should  add,  parts  and 
appearance),  were  considered  prizes  worth  playing  for  by  the 
prudent  mammas  of  daughters  who  unfortunately  could  not 
inherit  the  family  property — as  they  did  the  family  pedigree 
and  pride — undiminished  by  use,  or  by  the  number  of  the 
sharers  I  Young  Randolph,  too,  made  friends  among  the  grave 
and  the  learned.  Professor  Leslie  returned  with  him  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  about  eighteen  months  (so  family  tradition  pre- 
serves the  period)  a  guest  of  the  family  at  Tuckahoe.*  Few 
young  men  in  Virginia,  or  in  the  United  States,  were  starting 
life,  in  all  respects,  with  greater  promise  of  future  honor  and 
n^fulness. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  New  York, 
the  seat  of  government,  to  take  his  place  in  President  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet.  Stopping  at  Richmond  to  arrange  some  private 
affairs,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  8th.  Two  days  after- 
wards, he  reached  Alexandria,  where  the  Mayor  and  citizens 
gave  him  a  public  reception.  Here  his  horses  and  carriage  met 
him,  but  a  snow  of  eighteen  inches  deep  falling  over  night,  he 
took  the  stage,  having  his  horses  led,  and  sending  round  the 
carriage  by  water.  His  progress  through  the  snow  and  mud 
did  not  exceed  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  by  day,  and  a  mile 
an  hour  by  night,  so  that  he  was  a  fortnight  in  getting  from 
Richmond  to  New  York.  He  somewhat  relieved  the  intolera- 
ble tedium  of  the  route  by  occasionally  mounting  his  led  saddle- 
horse.' 

He  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  17th,  and  immediately 

>  We  rather  think  (to  go  more  into  detail)  that  Leslie  took  his  passage  to  America 
with  William  and  Archv,  in  the  spring  of  1788  (see  two  notes  back).  It  has  often  been 
aaid,  in  repeating  Virginia  coUoqaial  traditions,  that  Leslie  was  a  tutor  in  the  Tnckahoe 
fkmiiy  of  Kandolphs.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Elder  was  the  family  tutor  at  the  period ; 
and  Leslie  bore  no  other  relation  to  it,  but  that  of  a  guest  and  friend. 

*  An  entry  in  tho  account-book  about  this  saddle-horse  shows  the  old  taste  was  not 
yet  extinct : 

"  Alexandria,  March  11.  Becd.  here  Mr.  W.  Pitzhugh*8  horse  Tarquin,  9  or  10  years 
old,  got  by  Eclipse  out  of  Peyton  Randolph*s  roan  mare,  who  was  of  the  blood  of 
Monkey,  Othello,  etc.    I  am  to  pay  75  pounds  sterling.    Excels  in  two-mUe  heats. 
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repaired  to  the  bedside  of  the  "  venerable  and  beloved  Fiank- 
lin,"  now  in  his  last  illness.  During  their  interview,  the  latter 
intrusted  him  with  a  historical  paper,  which  Jefferson  returned 
to  William  Temple  Franklin,  about  a  month  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather.  Subsequent  events  led  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  intended  this  as  a  '^  confidential 
deposit "  with  him,  and  that  he  had  "  done  wrong  in  parting 
from  it."  His  account  of  his  interview  with  Franklin,  and  his 
singular  impressions  concerning  this  paper,  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  his  Memoir. 

He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  2l8t,  and'took  lodgings  at 
the  City  Tavern.  He  looked  for  a  house  in  "  the  Broadway," 
but  finding  none  vacant,  rented  and  occupied  a  small  one,  in 
Maiden  Lane  (No.  57,  owned  by  Robert  and  Peter  Bruce),  until 
he  could  get  "  time  to  look  about  him."  Congress  was  in  see- 
sion,  and  as  "  much  business  had  been  put  by  for  his  arrival," 
he  ^^  found  himself  all  at  once  involved  under  an  accumulati(m 
of  it."* 

He  had  hinted  to  a  French  traveller,  a  year  or  two  before, 
than  an  "  imitation  of  European  manners "  prevailed  in  the 
American  cities ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unprepared 
for  finding  that  this  imitation  extended  to  much  more  serious 
things.  Giving  an  account  .of  New  York  society  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  he  some  years  afterwards  said : 

**  Here,  certainly,  I  found  a  state  of  things  which,  of  aU  I  had  erer  cootem* 
pbted,  I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left  France  in  the  first  year  of  her  revolation,  io 
the  fervor  of  natural  rights,  and  zeal  for  reformation.  Hy  conscientious  devotioB  to 
these  rights  could  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been  aroused  and  excited  by  ^xSj 
exercise.  The  President  receiyed  me  cordially,  and  my  colleagues  and  the  circle  of 
principal  citizens,  apparently  with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of  dinner  parties  gires 
me,  as  a  stranger  newly  arrived  among  them,  placed  me  at  once  in  their  fucuiBr 
society.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  ^e  table 
conversations  filled  me.  Politics  were  the  chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly 
over  republican  government,  was  evidently  the  favorite  sentiment  An  apostate  I 
could  not  be,  nor  yet  a  hypocrite ;  and  I  found  myself^  for  the  most  part,  the 
only  advocate  on  the  republican  side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  gnesti 
there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party  from  the  legislative  Houses.** 

This  has  been  thought  a  very  highly  colored  picture.  As  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth  and  affections,  we  should  be  very  glad  to 

1  Account-book.  Letter  to  his  son-in-law,  T.  M.  Bandolph  (misprinted  U.  Basdo^b 
in  Congress  edition).  March  28. 
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think  it  so,  did  we  suppose  the  present  character  of  the  State, 
or  of  its  inhabitants,  in  any  wise  depended  on  the  facts  asserted. 
Mr.  Sabine,  the  historian  of  tlie  American  Loyalists,  records 
that  "  New  York  was  nndeniably  the  Loyalists'  stronghold  in 
America,"  and  "  contained  more  of  them  than  any  other 
colony,"  He  declares  that  "  in  some  counties  a  Whig  was  a 
man  rarely  met  with  " — that  "  Documents  are  extant  to  show 
that  in  1776  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-three  per- 
sons acknowledged  allegiance,  and  professed  themselves  well 
affected  subjects  [of  Great  Britain]  in  the  single  county  of 
Queens  " — that  eight  hundred  of  the  militia  appeared  in  a  body 
in  another  county  and  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  Crown,  etc. 
Mr.  Sabine  thinks  it  "  beyond  all  doubt "  that  the  royal  party 
had  the  preponderance  in  the  entire  State.*  The  Documentary 
History  of  New  York  (published  by  its  Legislature),  Onder- 
donk's  Kevolutionary  Licidents  of  Long  Island,  and  various 
other  minute  publications,*  exhibit  an  abundance  of  original 
documentary  proof  on  this  subject 

*  That  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  families 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  when  Jefferson  came  north  in 
1790,  led  in  the  fashionable  world  and  gave  "  dinner  parties  " 
to  government  officers,  had  been  quite  as  attentive  to  the  British 
officials,  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city,  no  one,  we 
presume,  will  doubt,  that  has  seriously  inquired  into  the  (mostly 
unwritten)  history  of  the  British  occupation,'  Some  of  those 
families  publicly  proclaimed  their  loyalism.  Others  were  saved 
the  necessity  of  such  avowals,  because,  living  within  the  British 
lines  during  most  of  the  war,  their  Whig  countrymen  could  not 
reach  them  to  compel  them  to  take  sides  ;  and  when  the  strug- 
gle was  over,  they  chose  to  remain  where  their  property  was,  and 
became  good  Whigs  I  Perhaps  this  is  a  harsh  judgment  of 
people  who  did  nothing  to  aid  their  country — who  constantly 
and  freely  mingled  in  society  with  British  officers — who  habitu- 
ally invited  them  to  their  houses — who  met  with  them  at 
parties,  balls,  etc. — whose  wives  and  daughters  danced  and 
flirted  with  dashing  colonels  and  baronets — when  a  minute's 

>  See  the  American  LoyalistSf  by  Lorenzo  Sabine,  p.  17. 

'  Amoni^  which  wo  would  name  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  Campbell*s  Annals  of  Tyron 
County,  Lire  of  Hale.  etc.  etc.  And  there  are  sundry  unpublished  records  (letters)  on 
the  tubject  in  the  office  of  the  K.  T.  Secretary  of  State. 

>  It  will  not  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  apply  this  remark  promiscuously. 
The  New  York  aristocracy  furnished  a  portion  of  the  most  decided  Whigs  in  the  State. 
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drive,  or  a  five  minutes'  walk,  would  have  carried  them  where 
the  groans  of  their  countrymen,  perishing  for  food,  for  air,  for 
the  common  decencies  of  life,  pierced  the  thick  walls  of  the 
Sugar-House — where  the  earth  was  steaming  ranklj  with  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  daily  martyrs  slaughtered  by  the  fiendish 
Cunningham— or  whose  moans  and  screams  of  maniacal  anguish 
were  wafted  on  the  night  air  from  those  pestilence  dens  and 
floating  hells,  the  prison-ships  in  the  East  River ! ' 

We  have  ever  regarded  the  choice  between  Loyalism  or 
Whiggism,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
fairly  an  open  question.  We  believe  the  Loyalist  deeply  mis- 
judged ;  but  to  say  that  he  had  not  the  same  right  to  porsae  hig 
conscientious  convictions  that  the  Whig  had,  would  be  to  Btiike 
at  the  root  of  every  just  or  democratic  theory.  K  he  openly 
took  his  side  with  England,  and  waged  honorable  warfare,  he 
could  only  properly  be  treated  like  any  other  foe.  Again,  when 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Loyalists  at  heart,  and  even  bj 
avowal,  in  the  southeastern  counties  of  New  York,  and  else- 
where, driven  to  take  sides,  decided  to  act  with  their  relatives, 
neighbors,  and  countrymen,  and  did  faithfully  so  act,  their  errw 
of  private  opinion  ceased  to  be  a  just  ground  of  subsequeit 
imputation  against  them  by  their  countrymen. 

Every  well  informed  man  understands  that  the  American 
Revolution  began  as  a  war  against  the  aggressions,  and  not 
against  the  form,  of  the  British  government.  There  was  not  a  rea- 
son why  a  man  might  not  at  its  beginning  have  been  a  true  Whig, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  decided  friend  of  constitutional  monarchy. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  direct  question  of 
monarchism  or  republicanism  was  not  necessarily  involved 
between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  each  was  generally  influenced 
by  a  mental  tendency,  by  education,  or  by  other  circumstances, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  exerted  what  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  opinions  on 
that  question.  The  friend  of  strong  government  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Tory — the  friend  of  popular  government  was  disposed 
to  be  a  Whig.  These  terms  are  vague,  but  their  import  is  well 
understood.    But  while,  probably,  nearly  every  thorou^  Torj 

'  In  regard  to  the  trettment  of  the  American  prisoners  in  the  eitj  of  New  Tfltt,  a 
good  deal  of  minnte  and  curious  documentary  InfonnaHon  will  be  found  in  Onderdoak:*ft 
BcTolutionary  Incidents,  etc. 
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also  a  decided  monarchist,  it  did  not  as  certainly  follow 
at  all  Whigs  were  republicans.  Patriotism,  too,  might,  for 
oome  subsequent  period,  triumph  over  moderately  monarchical 
biases.  Thousands  were  in  a  great  measure  neutrals  or  middle 
men  on  that  question,  ready  to  drift  with  the  current  of  circum- 
stances. The  general  current,  during  the  Revolution,  was,  past 
all  doubt,  decidedly  against  monarchy. 

When  peace  came,  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  federal  pact  became  more  and  more  manifest.  The 
general  Congress  had  not  power  to  pass  laws  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  faith,  to  protect  and  develop  the  most  important 
national  interests,  or  really  to  carry  on  efficiently  and  regularly 
the  common  concerns  of  government.  The  States  often  declined 
or  neglected  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
their  action.  The  lapse  of  time  did  not  help  this  situation  of 
affairs  ;  the  rope  of  sand,  instead  of  cementing,  continued  to  drop 
asunder.  Looser  ideas  of  the  force  of  public  if  not  of  private 
obligations  began  to  prevail.  Some  of  the  States  passed  stay- 
laws  against  the  collection  of  private  debts.  Never  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  was  there  as  valid  an  excuse  for  such  laws,  as  during 
the  first  few  years  after  the  American  Eevolution ;  but  they 
were  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly  regarded,  as  not  only  dan- 
gerous innovations  on  the  established  order  of  things,  but  as 
symptoms  of  a  stat  j  of  feeling  which  might  lead  to  more  radical 
disorganizations. 

Then  came  on  "Shay's  Insurrection" — produced  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  ta,xes  which,  at 
that  particular  juncture,  fell  very  onerously  on  its  people.  For 
a  time,  it  rapidly  spread,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a  formidable 
civil  war.  The  rioters  proclaimed  various  Agrarian-sounding 
doctrines.  If  that  class  of  writers  whom  Judge  Marshall  so  well 
represents,  are  to  be  implicitly  credited  on  this  subject,  "  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  "  citizens  of  New  England,  "  chiefly  of  the 
young  and  active  part  of  the  community,"  "  desperate  and 
unprincipled,"  banded  themselves  together  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  real  grievance,  or  even  serious  hardship  to 
complain  of,  acting  and  avowing  just  about  such  a  code  of 
political  and  social  principles  as  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers.*    We  confess  we  never  have, 

>  8ee  Marshairs  Waahington,  toI.  ii.  p.  116,  ei  itq. 
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for  a  moment,  believed  that  these  representations  were  accurate, 
or  approached  accuracy,  in  regard  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand, 
or  even  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  young  and  active  men 
of  New  England — themselves  participators  in  the  RevolutioD,  or 
the  sons  of  Revolutionary  and  Pilgrim  sires.  A  few  ignorant 
or  ruflSanly  men,  we  suppose,  seized  upon  an  occasion  of  great 
popular  excitement  to  proclaim  wild  and  disorganizing  views. 
It  was  a  feverish  and  unsettled  time,  and  political  alarmists— 
the  men  who  never  witness  the  slightest  popular  outbreak  with- 
out fancying  the  end  of  social  and  moral  order  has  come— were 
seized  with  their  usual  panic.  And  if  such  statements  as  we 
have  quoted,  could  creep  into  deliberately  written  history — ^iiis- 
tory  written  years  afterwards — the  fact  furnishes  some  data  for 
conjecturing  what  must  have  been  the  wild  exaggerations  which 
prevailed  during  the  consternation  of  the  moment.  We  have 
already  intimated  that  "  Shay's  Insurrection  "  suddenly  changed 
the  views  of  government  entertained  by  not  a  few  persons 
Superadded  to  preceding  political  difiiculties,  its  anti-republican 
and  more  especially  its  anti-democratic  influence  was  profound 
and  almost  universal  throughout  the  United  States. 

Notliing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  all  reflecting  men, 
at  a  period  of  so  little  experience,  and  of  such  unsettledness  in 
our  aflfairs,  to  cast  their  eyes  back  to  the  example  of  the  govern- 
ment from  which  we  had  so  recently  separated.  There,  the  man 
of  property  saw  the  rights  of  property  jealously  and  securelj 
guai'ded ;  the  man  of  business,  all  business  obligations  rigorously 
enforced;  the  public  creditor,  every  government  engagement 
punctually  met;  the  man  of  position,  rank  sedulously  protected; 
the  alarmist,  executive  strength  to  at  once  crush  disorder;  the 
enemy  of  despotism,  power  prescribed  within  fixed  limits. 
"Was  it  strange  that  a  good  many  of  these  several  classes,  edu- 
cated in  monarchy  in  their  own  youth,  attributed  the  diflferences 
they  observed  between  the  two  countries  in  these  particulars  to 
the  difference  in  their  form  of  government  f  Was  it  strange  that 
a  good  many  men,  who  started  as  republicans  in  1776,  and  who 
yet  would  have  preferred  republicanism,  had  they  considered  it 
adequate  to  our  national  exigences — now  relapsed  into  monarch- 
ists, in  the  name  or  in  the  substance  ? 

In  our  judgment,  it  was  not  at  all  strange.    And  where  it 
was  the  result  of  a  conscientious  conviction,  it  would  be  absurd 
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to  pronounce  it  criminal.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is^  tliose 
American  writers  who  most  evidently  lean  towards  strong  con- 
solidated government  themselves,  that  have  been  the  first  to 
assame  that  the  imputation  of  American  monarchism  (since 
1776)  is  equivalent  to  the  imputation  of  a  crime ;  that  he  who 
"  charges  "  it  upon  any  body  of  American  citizens,  subsequently 
to  that  period,  is  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  calumny. 

Thus  Jefferson's  statements  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  fashion- 
able society  in  New  York  in  1790,  have  been  pronounced  deli- 
berate misrepresentations,  or  else  the  ravings  of  a  disordered 
fancy.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  where  he  imputes 
monarchical  views  to  bodies  of  our  citizens,  and  to  very  promi- 
nent citizens,  by  name^  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  Pre- 
sident Wasliington's  Cabinet,  before  he  declared  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  that  Cabinet  avowed  such  views  to  him  or  in  his 
hearing.  It  became,  indeed,  one  of  the  settled  dogmas  of  his 
political  creed  that  there  was  such  a  party  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  constantly  at  work,  openly  or  secretly,  to 
overthrow  republicanism.  He  carefully  perpetuated  documen- 
tary evidence  to  establish  this  fact.  He  died  with  such  allega- 
tions on  his  lips. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  prove  that  these  assertions 
were  unfounded,  and  consequently  where  they  rest  on  personal 
testimony,  false.  There  can  be  but  three  theories  on  the  subject. 
Either  Mr.  Jefferson  uttered  the  truth ;  or  he  was  a  monomania- 
cal  fanatic,  like  Balfour  Burleigh,  fiercely  hewing  and  stabbing 
at  the  phantoms  conjured  up  by  a  distempered  imagination ;  or 
he  was,  what  was  infinitely  more  detestable,  a  cold-blooded 
demagogue  attempting  to  excite  popular  prejudices  against 
adversaries  by  deliberate  falsehood.  And  as  he  repeatedly 
adduces  the  evidence  of  his  ovm  seiises — of  his  own  ears — for 
his  assertions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  shelter  him  under  the 
second  plea,  unless  we  should  suppose  the  distemper  of  his  ima- 
gination extended  to  actual  insanity.  Neither  friend  nor  enemy 
pretends  this.  The  question  comes  then  so  far  as  his  personal 
testimony  goes  to  a  naked  one  of  veracity. 

Such  an  issue  cannot  be  properly  shunned  by  a  biographer 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  That  issue  is  already  fully  opened  by  the 
declarations  we  have  quoted.  It  involves  facts  which  color 
almost  every  subsequent  political  transaction  we  shall  be  called 
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upon  to  record.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated  of  more  season- 
ably than  now.  A  separate  outline  of  the  facts,  presented  con- 
nectedly and  without  reference  to  their  chronological  connection 
with  the  general  events  of  this  narration,  it  is  believed  will  lead 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  do  not  propose, 
by  any  means,  to  exhaust  the  testimony.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  do  this.  We  shall  but  aim  to  so  far  "  make  out  a 
case,"  as  to  enable  candid  men  to  settle  in  their  own  minds  the 
question  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  veracity. 

We  will  begin  our  view  at  the  period  of  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention in  1786,  In  regard  to  that  Meeting,  we  find  this  decla- 
ration in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoir : 

"  Although  at  this  meeting,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  evident  on  the  question 
of  a  republican  or  kingly  government,  yet,  so  general  through  the  States  was  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  former,  that  the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  themselres 
to  a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  dehiy,  to  everything  proposed ;  they  hoped, 
that  nothing  being  done,  and  all  things  going  from  bad  to  worse,  a  kingly  gorera* 
ment  might  be  usurped,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than  anarchy  and 
wars  internal  and  external,  the  certain  consequences  of  the  present  want  of  a 
general  government  The  effect  of  their  manoeuvres,  with  the  defective  attendance 
of  Deputies  from  the  States,  resulted  in  the  measure  of  calling  a  more  general 
convention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia." 

These  views  receive  confirmation  fi*om  several  qnarters  nefer 
suspected,  we  believe,  of  any  partiality  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  person 
or  political  ideas.  Jndge  Marshall  says  in  his  Life  of  WashiDg- 
ton  (vol.  ii.,  p.  116) : 

**  Among  those  who  were  disinclined  to  a  convention  [that  called  at  Philadeli^ 
in  1V87],  were  persons  who  were  actuated  by  different,  and  even  by  opposite 
motives.  There  were,  probably,  some  who  believed  that  a  higher  toned  government 
than  was  compatible  with  the  opinions  generally  prevailing  among  the  friends  of 
order,  of  real  liberty,  and  of  national  character,  was  essential  to  the  public  lafetj. 
They  believed  that  men  would  be  conducted  to  that  point  only  through  the  road 
of  misery  into  which  their  follies  would  lead  them,  and  that  *  times  must  be  vorse 
before  they  could  better.' " 

We  find  General  Knox,  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  in  New  England  dissuading  General  Washing- 
ton from  attending  the  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  a 
proper  Constitution.  They  solicit  him  to  reserve  himself  for 
some  subsequent  "  solemn  occasion,"  for  "  the  united  call  of  a 
Continent  entire."    They  carry  the  idea  that  the  Eastern  States 
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will  not  send  delegates,  unless  it  is  understood  that  he  purposes 
to  attend.* 

John  Jay  wrote  General  Washington,  January  7th,  1787 : 

"  Shall  we  have  a  king  ?  Not  in  my  opinion  while  other  expedients  remain 
untried.  Might  we  not  have  a  Governor-General  limited  in  his  prerogative  and 
duration  ?  Might  not  Congress  be  divided  into  au  upper  and  a  lower  House ;  the 
former  appointed  for  life,  the  latter  annually  ?  And  let  the  Governor-General  (to 
preserve  the  balance)  with  the  advice  of  a  council,  formed  for  that  only  purpose, 
of  the  great  judicial  officers,  have  a  negative  on  their  acts.  Our  government  should 
in  some  degree  be  suited  to  our  manners  and  circumstances,  and  they,  you  know, 
are  not  strictly  democratical."  ' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  paper  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Debates  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  after  reciting  clearly  and  fully 
the  diflSculties  in  the  form  and  administration  of  the  Govern' 
ment  prior  to  that  Convention,'  says : 

"  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  distracted  and  disheartening  condition  of  the 
Union,  the  Federal  authority  had  ceased  to  be  respected  abroad,  and  dispositions 
were  shown  there,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to  take  advantage  of  its  imbecility, 
and  to  speculate  on  its  approaching  downfall.  ♦  ♦  •  »  • 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  those  least  partial  to  popular  government,  or  most 
distrustful  of  its  efficacy,  were  yielding  to  anticipations,  that  from  an  increase  of 
the  confusion,  a  government  might  result  more  congenial  with  their  taste  or  their 
opinions ;  whilst  those  most  devoted  to  the  principles  and  forms  of  Republics  were 
alarmed  for  the  cause  of  liberty  itself,  at  stake  in  the  American  experiment,  and 
anxious  for  a  system  that  would 'avoid  the  incfficacy  of  a  mere  confederacy,  without 
passing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  consolidated  government.  It  was  known 
that  there  were  individuals  who  had  betrayed  a  bias  towards  monarchy,  and  there  had 
always  been  some  not  unfavorable  to  a  partition  of  the  Union  into  several  confe- 
deracies ;  either  from  a  better  chance  of  figuring  on  a  sectional  theatre,  or  that  the 
sections  would  require  stronger  governments,  or  by  their  hostile  conflicts  lead  to  a 
monarchical  consolidation.**  * 

General  Washington  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  monarchical  party  at  this  period,  or  in  what  part 

>  See  General  Knox  to  General  Washington,  January  14th,  1787.  Sparks's  Washing- 
ton, vol.  ix.    Appendix,  p.  513. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  Knox,  in  this  letter,  declared  himself  for  a  government 
substantially  like  our  present  one.  The  correctness  of  this  pretence  may  be  estimated 
by  two  features  of  his  plan.  He  desired  the  complete  extinction  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  he  proposed  a  permanent  standing  army  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  general 
government ! 

For  some  of  Humphreys'  Letters,  see  Marshairs  Washington,  vol.  il.  p.  115,  and 
Sparks's  Washingtont  vol.  ix.  p.  238,  et  sea.  and  notes. 

'  See  letter  entire  in  Sparks^s  Washington,  vol.  ix.  p.  510. 

s  Our  own  sketch  of  these  was  necessarily  very  general  and  meagre.  He  who  would* 
have  a  full  and  fair  view  of  them,  would  do  well  to  turn  to  this  paper  of  Mr.  Madison's* 
in  "  The  Madison  Papers,"  commencing  at  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 

«  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  713. 
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of  the  United  States  it  was  to  be  principally  found.  He  wrote 
Mr.  Madison,  March  31,  1787: 

**  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  those  who  lean  to  a  monarchical  goTeniment,  hite 
either  not  conaolted  the  public  mind,  or  that  they  live  in  a  region  which  (the  lerel* 
ling  principles  in  which  they  were  bred  being  entirely  eradicated)  is  much  more  pro- 
ductire  of  monarchical  ideas,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Southern  States,  where,  from 
^  the  habitual  distinctions  which  have  always  existed  among  the  people,  one  would 
have  expected  the  first  generation  and  the  most  rapid  growth  of  them.  I  am  tbo 
clear  that,  even  admitting  the  utility,  nay,  necessity  of  the  form,  the  period  is  doC 
arrived  for  adopting  the  change,  without  shaking  the  peace  of  this  country  to  iu 
foundation.  That  a  thorough  reform  of  the  present  system  is  indispensable,  do 
one,  who  has  a  capacity  to  jndge,  will  deny ;  and  with  hand  and  heart  I  hope  tbe 
business  will  be  essayed  in  a  full  convention.  Alter  which,  if  more  powers  tnd 
more  decision  are  not  found  in  the  existing  form  ;  if  it  still  wants  energy  and  Uiat 
secrecy  and  dispatch  (either  from  the  Don-attendance  or  the  local  views  of  its  mem- 
bers), which  are  characteristic  of  good  government ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  (the 
contrary  of  which,  however,  I  have  always  been  more  afraid  of  than  of  the  abuse 
of  them)  that  Congress  will,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  exert  the  powers  which  ire 
given,  with  a  firm  and  steady  hand  instead  of  frittering  them  back  to  the  States, 
where  the  members,  in  place  of  viewing  themselves  in  their  national  character,  are 

too  apt  to  be  looking 1  say,  after  this  essay  is  made,  if  the  system  proves  ineffi- 

cient,  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  will  be  disseminated  among  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  attempted  witboit 
involving  all  the  evils  of  civil  discord."  * 

The  final  meeting  and  splendid  success  of  the  Convention  for 
the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  in  1787,  are  matters  of  universal 
knowledge.  But  the  auspicious  result  was  not  obtained  without 
severe  straggles.  Tlie  instrament,  as  completed,  did  not  meet 
the  first  views  or  choice  of  many  of  the  members.  The  avowed 
monarchists  formed  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  whole  number, 
but  they  were  represented,  and  by  men  conspicuous  for  their 
abilities. 

On  the  18th  day  of  June,  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  pro- 
posed, in  the  Convention,  a  plan  of  government,  by  which  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  Senate  were  to  be  elected  to  serve  "  during 
good  behavior ;"  the  State  Governments  were  to  be  reduced  to 
mere  shadows,  their  Executives  being  appointed  by  the  National 
Executive,  and  having  a  veto  on  laws,  and  their  legislatures 
being  allowed  to  enact  nothing  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  besides  a  national  Judiciaiy, 
something  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  one,  the  National  Legis 

1  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Sparks's  Washington^  voL  iz.  p.  247. 
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lature  was  to  have  powers  to  institute  Courts  in  each  State,  "  for 
the  determination  of  all  matters  of  general  concern."  * 

In  the  speech  with  which  Colonel  Hamilton  introduced  his 
plan,  he  frankly  avowed  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  would  constitute  the  best  form  of  government — 
but  he  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  propose  any 
other. 

James  Madison  kept,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  "  an  exact  ac- 
count "  of  what  transpired  in  the  Convention.  He  occupied  a 
seat  immediately  ''  in  front  of  the  presiding  member,"  in  the 
most  "  favorable  position  for  hearing  all  that  passed."  He  noted 
"  in  terms  legible,  and  in  abbreviations  and  marks  intelligible 
to  himself"  (a  short-hand),  "  what  was  read  from  the  chair  or 
spoken  by  the  members ;  and  losing  not  a  moment  unneces- 
sarily between  the  adjournment  and  reassembling  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  was  enabled  to  write  out  his  daily  notes  during  the 
session,  or  within  a  few  finishing  days  after  its  close,  in  the  ex- 
tent and  form  preserved  in  his  own  hand  on  his  files."  In  this 
labor  and  in  its  correctness,  "  he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  prac- 
tice," etc.* 

Mr.  Madison,  in  the  record  thus  preserved,  gave  Colonel 
Hamilton's  speech  of  June  18th.  He  represents  him  as  sketch- 
ing, at  considerable  length,  the  impracticable  features  of  a  fede- 
rative government — the  impossibility  of  two  sovereignties  coex- 
isting within  the  same  limits,  etc.,  and  as  then  proceeding  to 
say: 

**  This  view  of  the  subject  almost  led  him  [Hamilton]  to  despair  that  a  republi- 
can gOYernment  could  be  established  over  so  great  an  extent  He  was  sensible,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  propose  one  of  any  other  form.  In  his 
private  opinion,  he  had  no  scruple  in  declaring,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  opinion 
of  so  many  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  the  British  Govemment  was  the  best  in  the 
wori^ ;  fmd  that  he  doubted  much  whether  any  thing  short  of  it  would  do  in  Amer- 
ica. He  hoped  gentlemen  of  different  opinions  would  bear  with  him  in  this,  and 
begged  them  to  recollect  the  change  of  opinion  on  this  subject  which  had  taken 
place,  and  was  still  going  on.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  power  of  Congress  was 
amply  suflScient  to  secure  the  ends  of  their  institution.  The  error  was  now  seen  by 
every  one.  The  members  most  tenacious  of  republicanism,  he  observed,  were  as  loud 
as  any  in  declaiming  against  the  vices  of  democracy.'  This  progress  of  the  public 
mind  led  him  to  anticipate  the  time  when  others  as  well  as  himself,  would  join  in  the 

>  Journal  of  Convention :  Hamilton's  Life  by  his  son,  vol.  11.  p.  492,  d  iteq.  The 
Madison  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 

•  Bee  Madison  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  716. 
This  confirms  the  views  advanced  by  as  at  p.  461. 
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praise  bestowed  by  Mr.  Necker  on  the  British  Constitution,  namely*  that  it  ifl  the 
only  gOYernment  in  the  world  *  which  unites  public  strength  with  indiTidual  secu- 
rity.* ">•  ♦  •  ♦  •  •» 

^*  Their  [the  British]  House  of  Lords  is  a  most  noble  institution.  HaTing  nothing 
to  hope  by  a  change,  and  a  sufficient  interest,  by  means  of  their  property,  in  being 
faithful  to  the  national  Interest,  they  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  cTery  per* 
nlcious  innovation,  whether  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Commons 
No  temporary  Senate  will  have  firmness  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  ^ 

**  As  to  the  executive,  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  that  no  good  one  could  be 
established  on  republican  principles.  Was  not  this  giving  up  the  merits  of  the 
question ;  for  can  there  be  a  good  government  without  a  good  executive !  The 
English  model  is  the  only  good  one  on  this  subject.  The  hereditary  interest  of 
the  King  was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  his  personal  emoloment 
so  great,  that  he  was  placed  above  the  danger  of  being  corrupted  from  abroad,  tod 
at  the  same  time  was  both  sufficiently  independent  and  sufficiently  controlled  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  institution  at  home.  Oiie  of  the  weak  sides  of  repubUd 
was  their  being  liable  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption.  Men  of  little  character, 
acquiring  great  power,  became  easily  the  tools  of  intermeddling  neighbors.^ 

Mr.  Madison,  in  addition  to  his  usual  precautions  for  securing 
accuracy,  says  that  this  speech,  "  as  above  taken  down  and  writ- 
ten out,  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  approved  of  its  correct- 
ness, with  one  or  two  verbal  changes,  which  were  made  as  be 


>  This  accords  with  the  view  that  we  have  taken,  that  monarchical  sentiments  in  tke 
United  States  were  not  the  dving-out  vestiges  of  a  few  old  men's  opinions,  but  a  grow 
inff  reactionary  idea,  which  had  been  spreading  for  two  or  three  years  prior  t«  the 
federal  Convention,  and  especially  after  Shay's  Insurrection. 


not  possible  to  give  credence  to  his  [Madison's]  statement,"  that  the  report  of  the  speech 
was  submitted  to  Hamilton,  who  approved  its  correctness  after  making  some  verbs! 
changes !  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton  proceeds  to  aver :  *^  neither  in  the  general  outline,  nor 
in  the  subdivisions,  does  it  approach  so  near  to  accuracy  as  by  possibility  to  hire 
received  the  sanction  of  its  author !" 

This  unqualified  charge,  for  it  can  be  construed  nothinp^  less,  of  deliberate  fyeehood 
against  Mr.  Madison,  is  alone  supported,  so  far  as  we  discover,  by  exhibiting  certiii 
supposed  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Madison's  report  of  the  speech,  and  a  **  brief"  of  it 
fouad  among  Hamilton's  manuscripts ;  secondly,  by  showing  discrepancies  between  thit 
report  and  a  much  more  limited  one.  or  rather  some  Notes  kept  by  another  member 


Mr.  Madison  asserts,  submitted  to  him. 

We  are  to  infer  f^om  this,  that  if  an  undated  *' brief "  is  found  among  a  dead  mtn'i 
papers  to  differ  from  a  reported  speech  by  him— if  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  ptioi- 
taking,  and  we  mav  add  practised,  reporters  of  parliamentary  proceedings  of  his  thnei* 
is  found  to  differ  shghtly  ftom  the  comparatively^  rough  notes  of  another  gentlemsn— if 
an  error  of  fact  is  found  in  a  reported  speech  wluch  the  speaker  ought  not  to  have  ntde, 
or  ought  to  have  corrected  on  seeing  it— -then  it  is  both  decorous  and  proper  to  tssane 
that  James  Madison  has  been  guilty  of  a  falsehood  purely  deliberate,  and  especttU^ 
atrocious,  because  levelled  at  tiie  dead  (for  it  was  not  published  during  Hamiltoof 
lifetime)— and  partiUdng  of  all  the  character  and  spirit  of  a  forgery !  iiTgamentB  or 
assertions  like  these  are  not  entitled  to  an  answer. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  seems  to  be  to  clear  his  &ther  from  the  impo- 
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Governeur  Morris  addressed  the  Convention  July  2d.  His 
theory  of  government  now,  as  through  life,  differed  from  Ham- 
ilton's, being,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  more  aristo- 

« 

tation  of  being  a  monarchiflt — or  rather,  perhaps,  of  "contemplating  a  monarchy." 
Yet  in  that  **  brie^"  so  authoritatively  quoted  agamst  Mr.  Madison,  we  find  among  others 
the  following  heads  of  arguments : 

'^  Here  I  shall  give  my  sentiments  of  the  best  form  of  government— not  as  a  thing 
attainable  by  us,  but  as  a  model  which  we  ought  to  approach  as  near  as  possible. 

'*  British  Constitution  best  form. 

"Aristotle— Cicero— Montesquieu— Necker. 

"  Society  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  political  divisions— the  few  and  the  many, 
who  have  distinct  interests. 

"  If  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  they  will  tyrannize  over  the  many. 

"  If  (in)  the  hands  of  the  many,  they  will  tyrannize  over  the  few.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  both ;  and  they  should  be  separated. 

"  This  separation  must  be  permanent. 

*'  Representation  alone  will  not  do. 

"  Demagogues  will  generallv  prevail. 

"  And  if  separated,  they  will  need  a  mutual  check. 

"  This  che(^  is  a  monarch. 

"  The  monarch  must  have  proportional  strength.  He  ought  to  be  hereditary  and  to 
have  so  much  power,  that  it  will  not  be  his  interest  to  risk  much  to  acquire  more. 

"  The  advantage  of  a  monarch  is  this— he  is  above  corruption— he  must  always 
intend,  in  respect  to  foreign  nations,  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  the  people. 

"  Bepublics  liable  to  foreign  corruption  and  intrigue^ — ^Holland — Athens. 

"  Efiect  of  the  British  Government. 

"  A  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  and  defence  of  the  people  will  result. 

"  Better  chance  for  a  good  administration. 

"  It  is  said  a  Republican  Government  does  not  admit  a  vigorous  execution. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  bad ;  for  the  goodness  of  a  government  consists  in  a  vigorous  exe- 
cution. 

"  The  principle  intended  to  be  established  is  this— that  there  must  be  a  permanent 
will. 

"  Gentlemen  say  we  need  to  be  rescued  from  the  Democracy.  But  what  the  means 
proposed? 

**  A  Democratic  Assembly  is  to  be  checked  by  a  Democratic  Senate,  and  both  these 
by  a  Democratic  chief  magistrate. 

"  The  end  will  not  be  answered— the  means  will  not  be  equal  to  the  object. 

"  It  will,  therefore,  be  feeble  and  inefficient.'*  (See  Life  of  Hamilton,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
486-488.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  assumes  that  these  were  but  the  "  theoretical  opinions  "  of  his 
fother,  and  quotes,  in  proof  of  it,  and  to  disprove  Madison's  assertions,  a  letter  after- 
wards  written  to  General  Washington.    These  often  quoted  words  were  as  follows : 

"  That  the  republican  theory  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  this  country,  as  long  as  there 
was  any  chance  of  its  success— that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  equality  of  political  rights 
among  citizens,  exclusive  of  all  permanent  or  hereditary  distinctions,  was  of  a  nature  to 
engage  the  good  wishes  of  every  man,  whatever  might  be  his  theoretic  doubts ;  that  it  mer- 
ited his  best  efforts  to  give  success  to  it  in  practice ;  that  hitherto,  from  an  incompetent 
structure  of  the  government,  it  had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  endeavor  ought  then 
to  be  to  secure  to  it  a  better  chance  of  success  by  a  government  more  capable  of  energy 
and  order." 

Now,  had  Colonel  Hamilton's  biographer  further  shown  that  Hamilton  never  changed 
his  views  or  expressions — and  that,  consequently,  to  prove  that  he  made  a  certain 
declaration  to  General  Washington  at  one  time,  was  tantamount  to  proving  that  such 
were  his  real  views  and  his  expressions  for  all  time  afterwards— then  the  distinction 
between  his  "  theoretical "  opinions,  and  practical  wishes  or  efforts  would  be  pretty  well 
established  by  the  letter  just  quoted. 

We  shall  have  constant  and  abundant  occasion  to  see  whether  this  uniformity  marked 
the  declarations  of  Hamilton. 

Judge  Yates's  minutes  of  Hamilton's  speech  of  June  I8th,  will  be  found  in  Elliot's 
Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  i,  p.  417.  The  passages  corresponding  to 
those  we  have  quoted,  in  the  text,  from  Mr.  Madison,  are  on  pages  421  and  423.  In 
the  main  substance  (so  far  as  the  speaker's  preference  for  monarchy  is  concerned)  we 
discover  no  serious  discrepancy.  A  discrepancy  supposed  b^  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  to  be 
important,  consists  in  the  following  sentences  attributed  by  Yates  to  Hamilton :  "  I  [said 
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cratic  than  monarchical.  Hamilton  fonnd  the  "check"  be- 
tween all  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  State  in  a  King,  Morris 
in  a  permanent  Senate.  The  latter,  in  the  speech  under  con- 
sideration, declared  for  a  Senate  for  Ufe,  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Magistrate ;  and  he  said  that  it  "  must  have  great  per- 
sonal property,  it  must  have  the  aristocratic  spirit,  it  must  love 
to  lord  it  through  pride." 

The  speech  contained  a  number  of  other  equally  salient 
points.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  most  contemptuous,  its 
assaults  on  democracy,  or  on  the  idea  that  men  can  be  well 
governed  except  through  interest  and  corruption.  It  will  be 
found  in  Madison's  Report  of  the  Debates,  commencing  at  page 
1017.  As  in  Hamilton's  case,  Mr.  Madison  showed  his  report 
of  the  speech  to  the  maker  of  it,  who,  "  when  the  thing  stared 

Colonel  Harailton]  despair  that  a  repablican  form  of  goTemment  can  remove  the  diffl* 
colties.  Whatever  may  be  my  opiaioDf  I  woald  hold  it,  however,  unwise  to  change 
that  form  of  government."  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  while  apparenUy  partly  admitting  (oer- 
tainlv  not  denving)  that  these  sentences  occurred  in  a  subsequent  speech  (or  m  Mr. 
Madison's  words,  in  *^  explanatory  observations  which  did  not  immediately  follow  "),  inis- 
uates  that  Mr.  Madison  omitted  them  ft-om  an  unworthv  motive !  (See  life  of  Hamilton, 
vol.  it  p.  401,  and  note  to  492.)  He  appears  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Madiaon  reported  tiie 
first  speech,  he  was  bound  to  report  the  last,  though  the  latter  expressly  mention  utlte 
reason  for  not  so  doing  that  tney  (the  **  explanatory  observations"  made  afterwirdi) 
*^  were  to  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  [HamUton]  who  did  not  find  leisure  at  the  time 
to  write  them  out,  and  they  were  not  obtained,"  (Madison  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  893,  note). 
After  waiting  some  weeks,  or  only  days,  for  the  promised  copy  of  the  second  speech, 
was  it  Mr.  Madison's  business  to  attempt  to  report  it  f^om  memory  ?  Would  these  recol- 
lections have  properly  found  a  place  in  such  a  record  of  the  Convention  as  that  whi<^  he 
was  aiming  to  make,  and  which  he  says  he  did  make  ? 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  while  affecting  to  discredit  the  accuracy,  and  even  the  bonestj, 
of  Mr.  Madison's  reports,  and  to  lean  so  confidingly  on  Judge  Tates's  notes,  affords  a 
lively  idea  of  his  manner  of  estimating  accuracv.  He  does  not  venture  to  deny  that 
tiiere  were  two  speeches,  and  that  the  **  omitted  "  words  occurred  in  the  last  one.  He 
does  not  deny  Mr.  Madison's  explanation  that  Judge  Yates  ** consolidated"  the  two 
speeches  into  one !  We  do  not  understand  that  Judge  Yates  himself  pretended  iortpmt 
the  speeches  made  in  the  Convention.  (For  a  little  fuller  explanation  of  the  facts  bj  Mr. 
Madison,  when  he  understood  this  attack  was  to  be  made  on  him  in  HamUton 's  Life,  N« 
Apfbndix,  No.  9.) 

Having  disposed  of  these  disagreeable  but  necessary  explanations,  we  may  nov  be 
permitted  to  say  that  we  regard  the  whole  issue  manufactured  out  of  the  *' omitted" 
words  above  quoted,  as  one  purely  about  nothing.  Nobodv  pretends  that  Hamilton 
proposed,  in  the  federal  Convention,  to  change  the  form  of  our  government  f^om  t 
republican  to  a  monarchical  one ;  or  that  he  did  not  say,  in  substance,  that  a  propopition 
or  attempt  of  that  kind  would  then  be  unwise.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  two  '*  oiriv 
ted"  sentences  with  the  two  opening  ones  of  Madison's  report  of  his  speech,  given  by  as 
(p.  669),  and  he  will  see  what  this  imaginary  suppression  amounts  to.  Yates,  just  ai 
strongly  as  Madison  (and  just  as  strongly  as  the  **  brief"  Quoted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton), 
exhibits  the  fact  that  Hamilton  had  no  confidence  in  that  Kepublican  experiment,  whidi 
he  yielded  to  for  the  time  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no  other  altematire. 

But  were  there  all  the  important  explanatory  matter  in  the  *^  omitted"  sentences 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton  supposes,  still  (Mr.  Madison's  conduct  having  been  vindicated) 
we  should  not  now  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance,  except  m  one  light— is  t 
test  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  sincerity.  The  history  or  his  Ufe  must  speak  for  itsdf.  If  he 
clung  sincerely  and  faithfully  to  the  Republican  ^^ experiment"  agaiinst  the  avowed  con- 
victions of  his  mind,  we  need  no  assertions  of  his,  in  advance,  to  prove  it.  If  be  did  not 
his  own  assertions  (adopting  that  theory  of  their  meaning  advanced  by  his  son)  would 
but  convict  him  of  deceit  or  vacillation.  The  real  issue  u  one  of  facts,  not  of  deelnn* 
tions. 


\ 
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him  in  the  face,  as  written  down,"  "  laughed  while  he  acknow- 
ledged its  truth." ' 

"We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  whether  there  were 
monarchists  in  the  federal  Convention,  eleven  years  after  our 
permanent  separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  four  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Eevolutionary  war. 

During  the  session  of  the  Convention,  a  report  appeared  in  a 
New  York  city  paper  (Daily  Advertiser,  August  18th,  1787), 
that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Monarchy,  at  the  head  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  put  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  a  brother  of  the  King  of  England.  The 
report  was  traced  to  a  letter  which  had  been  circulated  in  Con- 
necticut. Hamilton  immediately  wrote  to  Colonel  Wadsworth 
for  information  on  the  subject.  Wadswoi-th  referred  the  inquiry 
to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  replied  to  Hamilton  September  1st, 
that  the  letter  had  been  printed  in  a  Fairfield  paper,  July  25th, 
that  it  had  been  first  found  in  the  hands  of  ''  one  Jared  Mansh- 
field,  a  reputed  loyalist" — that  it  had  "been  received  and  cir- 
culated with  avidity  by  that  class  of  people  " — that  "  the  quon- 
dam Tories  had  undoubtedly  conceived  hopes  of  a  future  union 
with  Great  Britain  " — that  the  "  ultimate  practicability  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  was  not  a  novel  idea  among 
those  who  were  formerly  termed  Loyalists  " — that  "  ever  since 
the  peace,  it  had  been  occasionally  talked  of  and  wished  for  " — 
that  "yesterday,  where  he  [Humphreys]  dined,  half  jest  half  ear- 
nest, he  [the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg]  was  given  as  the  first  toast." 
We  draw  these  facts  from  Hamilton's  Life  (vol.  ii.  p.  534  et 
8eq.\  and  his  son  says :  "  It  appears  from  a  subsequent  memo- 
randum of  Hamilton's,  that  though  there  was  little  to  fear  from 
the  project,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  entirely  destitute  of 
reality." 

We  have  personal  reasons  for  knowing  that  both  Madiscn 
and  Monroe  equally  believed  in  this  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  affair, 
and  considered  it  one  of  some  seriousness,  for  a  time. 

We  have  never  heard  those  who  declared  themselves  be- 
lievers in  monarchy  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  their  set — 
those  who  may  be  termed  the  Whig  monarchists — accused,  on 
any  respectable  testimony,  of  complicity  in  these  projects  of  the 

*  See  A.PP1NPIZ,  No.  9. 
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Tory  monarchists.  But  the  Osnaburg  project  (and  we  might 
name  some  kindred  later  ones)  aids  to  show  whether  the  idea 
that  American  citizens  could  have  contemplated  monarchy  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  is  so  monstrous  and  absurd,  as  some 
writers  have  assumed. 

It  has  been  usually  claimed  by  the  apologists  of  the  strong- 
government  party,  and  of  its  ultra  leaders,  like  Hamilton  and 
Morris,  that  after  the  federal  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  they  thenceforth  wholly  abandoned  their  "  theoretical " 
positions  in  favor  of  monarchy,  and  went  "  heart  and  soul "  for 
the  republican  structure  as  reared,  both  in  the  substance  and  the 
form — nay,  that  they  became  the  special  champions  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  Constitution  in  what  they  believed  to  be  its  true 
intended  import  and  spirit. 

And  more  recently  Mr.  Hamilton's  political  sympathizers— 
those  who  would  deify  the  man  to  sanctify  some  relics  of  the 
doctrine — have  made  further  discoveries.  Pickering,  and  other 
followers,  ascertained  before  his  death,  that  he  carried  our  coun- 
try safely  through  the  Revolution  by  generously  sacrificing  his 
reputation  to  uphold  Washington's!  It  since  has  been  made 
as  clearly  to  appear  that  he  was  tlie  guiding  and  controlling 
spirit  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  really  principally  gave  its 
form  and  spirit  to  the  Constitution  ! 

Assertions  like  these,  if  true,  are  fatal  to  Jefferson's  hypo- 
thesb  and  to  his  veracity.  It  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  Constitution,  and  when  its  machinery  was  in  fall 
motion,  that  he  declared  he  saw  machinations,  and  heard 
declarations  against  Republicanism.  The  above  assertions  then 
require  our  examination.  As  Jefferson  placed  Hamilton  at 
the  head  of  the  alleged  monarchical  party — as  all  the  world 
placed  him  there,  provided  there  was  such  a  party — it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  first  and  most  particularly  investigate  his  con- 
duct. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  important  controverted  ques- 
tions affecting  the  character  of  individuals,  we  will  not  rely  on 
the  testimony  of  political  enemies.  We  will  not  call  Jefferson 
to  the  witness-stand  against  Hamilton,  or  Hamilton  against  Jef- 
ferson. We  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see  even  Madison's 
Debates  of  the  Convention  "  ruled  out "  as  testimony  in  respect 
to  Hamilton,  if  that  is  asked — though  no  formal  division  of  pa^ 
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ties,  and  certainly  no  alienation  between  the  two  men,  had  then 
taken,  place;  and  although  the  former  was  acting  in  a  capacity 
that  wonld  have  rendered  an  intentional  misrepresentation  of 
the  moral  natm*e  of  a  forgery.*  There  are  men  whose  personal 
testimony  to  facts  can  be  relied  on  as  much  in  respect  to  ene- 
mies as  to  friends.  We  believe  this  was  emphatically  true  of 
both  Jefferson  and  Madison.  But  the  rule  of  exclusion  we  have 
named  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wholesome  and  safe  one ;  and  should 
we  anywhere  in  the  progress  of  this  work  involuntarily  trench 
on  it,  the  reader  is  requested  to  judge  without  reference  to  the 
hostile  testimony  introduced. 

Governeur  Morris  played  an  important  part  in  the  federal 
Convention.  His  attendance  was,  we  believe,  much  steadier 
than  Hamilton's.  He  was  by  far  too  prominent,  and  observing, 
and  trusted  a  man  not  to  know  what  was  going  on  among  at 
least  those  of  his  own  side.  When  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  finally  settled,  to  his  clear  vigorous  pen  was  as- 
signed the  honor  of  drafting  the  instrument.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  latest — and  unquestionably,  taken  all  in  all,  was 
the  most  deeply  confidential  political  correspondent  of  Hamil- 
ton's whole  life.  The  published  letters  of  the  latter  show  that 
he  wrote  to  Morris  secret  views  and  feelings,  which  he  wrote  to 
no  other  man.  Morris  was  selected  by  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Hamilton  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  his  coi'pse. 

Morris  wrote  Robert  Walsh,  February  5th,  1811 : 

"  General  Hamilton  had  little  share  in  forming  the  Constitution.  He  disliked 
it,  believing  all  republican  government  to  be  radically  defective.         *  * 

He  heartily  assented,  nevertheless,  to  the  Constitution,  because  he  considered  it  a 
band  which  might  hold  us  together  for  some  time,  and  he  knew  that  national  senti- 
ment is  the  offspring  of  national  existence.  He  trusted,  moreover,  that  in  the 
changes  and  chances  of  time,  we  should  be  involved  in  some  war  which  might 
strengthen  our  union  and  nerve  the  executive."  * 

What  the  last  singular-sounding  intimation  meant,  we  shall 
very  soon  have  occasion  to  see  more  distincdy. 

>  Nor  is  this  the  worst,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Hamilton's  biographer  is  true.  Accord- 
hig  to  that  hvpothesis^  Madison  in  cold  blood  perpetrated  this  crime  against  a  man  with 
whom  he  had,  at  the  tune,  no  personal  misunderstanding,  and  left  it  to  stand  when  he 
afterwards  professed  to  be  a  personal  and  political  friend— «s  dnri^  that  period  when 
the  two  were  writing  the  Federalist  together  1  Or  else,  the  original  record  was  a  fair 
one,  and  Madison  went  back  and  deliberately  mutiUted  it,  to  iojure  Hamilton  aT^er 
the  period  of  their  subsequent  alienatton ! 

*  Life  and  Works,  voL  iU.  p.  260. 
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If  Mr.  Morris  was  mistaken  in  the  above  estimate  of  Hamil- 
ton's services  in  framing  the  Constitution,  neither  the  Jounmb 
of  the  Convention,  nor  any  of  the  various  published  statements 
of  its  members,  serve  to  correct  his  error.  Hamilton  was  abeait 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  his  letters  in  the  interim  would 
go  to  show  that  he  had  left  in  discouragement  if  not  disgoat, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  return  only  "  for  the  sake  of  propriety 
and  public  opinion."  *  Among  a  multiplicity  of  records  on  the 
subject,  there  chances  to  be  none,  we  believe,  to  show  that  be 
either  proposed  or  carried  any  of  the  great  important  features 
of  the  Constitution.  That  it  bore  some  general  resemblance  to 
his  "  plan  "  as  it  did  to  Jefferson's,  and  perhaps  five  hundred 
other  men's,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  departments  into 
Executive,  Legislative  and  Judiciary,  and  some  general  definitiwi 
of  their  powers  in  relation  to  each  other  was  concerned,  was  mort 
true.  Nobody  who  knew  the  outlines  of  the  British  Constitn- 
tution,  could  fail  to  think  of  these.  But  Hamilton's  "plan'' 
after  striking  out  his  "  good  behavior "  Chief  Magistrate  and 
Senate,  his  proposal  to  substantially  obliterate  State  Sovereign- 
ties, by  making  their  governors  appointable  by  the  NationJ 
Chief  Magistrate,  their  laws  entirely  controllable  by  theKational 
Legislature,  and  all  their  "general  concerns"  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Courts,  was  about  as  near  the  sub- 
stance and  spirit  of  the  original,  as,  to  use  the  familiar  iflnstra- 
tion,  would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet 
struck  out!  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only  proposed  in  advance  the 
same  division  of  governmental  departments  and  of  their  powers  in 
reference  to  each  other,  but  we  have  seen  him  proposing  substan- 
tially the  same  division  of  powers  between  them  and  the  State 
authorities,  whfch  received  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  Conven- 
tion. His  plan,  as  a  whole,  came  vastly  nearer,  then,  to  the 
adopted  instrument  than  Hamilton's — ^yet  we  never  have  h^ 
any  claim  advanced  that  he  originated  or  shaped  the  Constitntion.* 

1  Hamnton  to  Washingtoiif  July  3d ;  to  Bnfas  King,  Anff.  30 :  to  the  sune,  -^^f'^ 
*  One  of  the  most  exqaisite  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  kind  of  landation  oo^ 
upon  Hamilton,  by  the  class  of  American  politicians  we  have  mentioned,  is  to  be  fow 
in  his  Life.  His  biographer  grayely  sars,  that  Dr.  Johnson  (William  S.  Johnson  rfy** 
necticnt),  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  one  of  the  final  committee  of  n*M 
remarked :  . .  . 

**  If  the  Constitntion  did  not  succeed  on  trial,  HamUton  was  less  respoaPMegy 
the  resnlt  than  any  other  member,  for  he  taVLj  and  frankly  pointed  oat  to  the  Coirf'Pg 
what  he  apprehended  were  the  infirmities  to  which  it  was  liable.  And  if  it  <to*^^°^l~! 
fond  expectations  of  the  public,  the  community  would  be  more  indebted  to  Htfg* 
than  to  any  other  member  ;  for  after  its  essential  outlines  were  agreed  to,  he  iab«M 
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That  Colonel  HamUton  did  abandon  his  "  theoretical 
opinions "  and  cordially  assent  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  strong  proofs.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  authors  of  the  Federalist,  which  most  ear- 
nestly and  cogently  urged  the  adoption  of  that  instrument — 
ably  defending  all  its  principal  features  and  provisions.  "We 
have  had  a  great  abundance  of  assertions  to  the  same  effect 
from  friends  who  professed  to  intimately  know  his  secret  views. 
And,  lastly,  we  have  had  what  the  public  accepted  as  positive 
declarations  from  his  own  lips  to  that  effect. 

The  joint  authorship  of  the  Federalist  does  not  clash  with 
Mr.  Morris's  theory ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  tone  up  the  public 
mind  to  procure  the  adoption  of  even  this  temporary  "  band  " 
which  was  to  "  hold  us  together  "  until "  war"  should  strengthen 
it  into  something  better.  We  pass  over  the  second-hand  evi- 
dence of  friends,  where  the  party  himself  has  testified,  and  we 
are  content  to  take  his  testimony. 

Colonel  Hamilton  certainly  did  carry  the  idea,  more  than 
once,  which  has  been  advanced  by  his  apologists — that  he 
abandoned  earlier  "  theoretical  opinions,"  or,  at  all  events,  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  introduce  them  into  practice — and  that  he 
both  approved  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  and  gave  it  his 
faithful  and  zealous  subsequent  support.  Nay,  we  shall  find 
him  making  it  the  subject  of  newspaper  attacks  on  Jefferson 
that  he  at  first  hesitated  or  doubted  in  regard  to  that  instru 
ment!  It  was  always  the  climax  of  his  charge  against  the 
Republican  leaders  and  party  that  they  were  openly  or  covertly 
assailing  "the  Constitution!"  "We  have  seen  his  unequivocal 
pledge  to  General  Washington.'  During  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1803,  he  actually  wrote  a  long  letter  for  the  eye  of 
partisans,  carrying  the  idea,'  not  only  that  he  became  suited 

most  indefatigably  to  heal  those  infirmitieB,  and  to  gaard  agdnst  the  evils  to  which  they 
mirfit  expose  it''^   (Vol.  U.  p.  637.) 

In  a  uttle  more  direct  Knglish,  this  wonld  seem  to  mean  that  if  the  Constitation 
failed,  Hamilton  was  to  be  praised,  for  he  opposed  nearly  everything  in  it— if  it  succeed- 
ed, he  was  to  be  praised,  becanse  hia  opposition  was  nnsnccessfnl.  The  only  thing  that 
was  fixed  and  nnconditional  in  the  matter  was,  that  Hamilton  was  to  be  praised. 

Another  eqnally  interesting  specimen  of  the  apotheosizing  process— of  the  thorongh 
belief  that  if  Hamilton  did  not  UteraUy  «*  make  '*  the  American  **  world  "  he  clearly  £d 
nearly  "  all  things  in  it,"  will  be  found  in  Geo.  T.  Cortis'g  History  of  the  American  Con- 
stitation. 

'  See  his  letter  in  note  on  p.  571. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  use  tms  form  of  expression  on  account  of  a  remarkable  peculi- 
arity in  this  and  in  some  other  letters  of  Hamilton.  They  convey  an  obvious  impression 
throughout,  and  appear,  at  first  view,  frank  and  unstudied.    Yet  on  close  examination, 
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with  the  Constitution  as  adopted,  but  that  his  earlier  proposi- 
tions in  the  Convention  were  among  a  class  of  "  suggestiong  for 
consideration,"  thrown  out  "  with  a  view  to  free  investigation," 
and  not  even  understood  at  the  time  to  be  "  evidences  of  a  defi- 
nitive opinion  in  the  proposer." 

Are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  we  must  look 
further  or  elsewhere  for  Hamilton's  real  sentiments  and  feelings! 
In  a  letter  to  Govemeur  Morris,  February  2d,  1802— a  year 
before  the  letter  to  Pickering  just  cited — ^he  said : 

"  Mine  is  an  odd  destiny.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  United  States  has  sacrifie^ 
or  done  more  for  the  present  Constitution  than  myself;  and  contrary  to  aH  my 
anticipations  of  its  fate,  as  you  know  from  the  very  beginning.  I  am  still  laboring  to 
prop  the  frail  and  worthless  fabrie.  Yet  I  have  the  murmurs  of  its  friends  do 
less  than  the  curses  of  its  foes  for  my  reward.  What  can  I  do  better  than  with- 
draw from  the  scene  ?  Every  day  proves  to  me  more  and  more,  that  this  Ajnerican 
world  was  not  made  for  me.  «»••••• 

"  You,  friend  Morris,  are  by  birth  a  native  of  this  country,  but  by  genius  an 
exotic  You  mistake,  if  you  fancy  that  you  are  more  of  a  favorite  than  myself,  v 
that  you  are  in  any  sort  upon  a  theatre  suited  to  you."  * 

This  discouragement  did  not  last  long.  He  wrote  Morris 
again,  April  6, 1802 : 

•  »        "  But^  my  dear  gir^  ^Q  jj^xisi  not  content  ourselves  with  a  t«n- 

porary  effort  to  oppose  the  approach  of  evil.  We  must  derive  instruction  from  tb« 
experience  before  us ;  and  learning  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  things  to  whidi 
we  have  been  attached,  there  must  be  a  systematic  and  persevering  endeavor  to 
establish  the  fortune  of  a  great  empire  on  foundations  much  firmer  than  han  ^ 
been  devised.  What  will  signify  a  vibration  of  power,  if  it  cannot  be  used  with 
confidence  or  energy,  and  must  be  agdn  quickly  restored  to  bands  which  will 
prostrate,  much  faster  than  we  shall  be  able  to  rear,  under  so  frail  a  system  ? 
Nothing  will  be  done  until  the  structure  of  our  national  edifice  shall  be  each  «$ 
naturally  to  control  eccentric  passions  and  views,  and  keep  in  check  demagogues 
and  knaves  in  the  disgmse  of  patriots." 

These  views  sprung  naturally  from  Hamilton's  estimate  of 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  He  wrote 
James  A.  Bayard,  April,  1802 : 

"  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  valuable  or  perma- 

they  do  not  make  a  tangible  declaration  In  support  of  their  ostensible  meaniiw.  l^y 
comd  on  occasion  be  made  to  show  something  entirely  different.  The  parUcitlar  Ultt» 
under  consideration  (addressed  to  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  be  found  in  Hamiltop'i 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  656),  is  a  specimen  of  this  parrying,  or  special  pleading,  or  whatevtf 
else  it  should  be  called,  well  worth  the  ounous  study  of  political  letter  writeis,  ana 
political  casuists ! 

■  See  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vL  p.  630. 
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nent  results  in  political  projects  by  relying  merely  on  the  reason  of  men.  Men  are 
rather  reasoning  than  reasonable  animals,  for  the  most  part  gorerned  by  the 
impulse  of  passion.  This  is  a  truth  well  understood  by  our  adyersaries,  who  have 
practised  upon  it  with  no  small  benefit  to  their  cause."  ' 

To  Eufus  King,  June  3, 1802 : 

**  I  as  yet  discover  no  satisfactory  symptoms  of  a  revolution  of  opinion  in  the 
mass — *  infomu  ingens  eui  lumen  adtmptum?  Nor  do  I  look  with  much  expecta- 
tion to  any  serious  alteration  until  inconveniences  are  extensively  felt,  or  until  time 
haB  produced  a  disposition  to  coquet  it  with  new  lovers.**  ' 

Quotations  of  a  similar  tenor,  and  extending  to  the  period 
of  Hamilton's  death,  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 

In  Judge  Yates's  version  of  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  federal 
Convention,  June  18th,  1787,  after  giving  a  remark  to  which 
much  importance  has  been  attached,  that  he  (Hamilton)  "  would 
hold  it  unwise  "  to  change  the  republican  "  form  of  govern- 
ment," the  latter  is  represented  as  adding  in  the  next  sentence : 

**  I  believe  the  British  Government  forms  the  best  model  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  such  has  been  its  progress  in  the  minds  of  the  many,  that  the  truth 
gradually  gains  grounds  Three  sentences  later  he  added:  **A11  communities 
divide  themselves  into  the  few  and  the  many.  The  first  are  the  rich  and  well-born, 
the  other  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  people  has  been  said  to  be  the 
voice  of  Ood ;  and,  however  generally  this  maxim  has  been  quoted  and  believed,  it 
is  not  true  in  fact  The  people  are  turbulent  and  changing;  they  seldom  judge  or 
determine  right.  Give,  therefore,  to  the  first  class  a  distinct,  permanent  share  of 
government.  •  •  •  Nothing  but  a  permanent  body  can  check  the  imprudence 
of  democracy.  Their  turbulent  and  uncontrollable  disposition  requires  checks." 
And  he  thus  closed :  "  But  the  people  are  gradually  ripening  in  their  opinions  of 
government — they  begin  to  be  tired  of  an  excess  of  democracy — and  what  even  is 
the  Virginia  plan  but  pork  still,  with  a  little  change  of  the  sauce  ?" 

Whenever  we  penetrate  to  Hamilton's  secret  views  subse- 
quently, we  find  that  he  never  for  a  moment  abandoned  his 
^vi8hes  or  eflEbrts  to  favor  that  reaction  towards  monarchy,  under 
the  expectation  of  which  he  accepted  the  Constitution  as  the 
best  "temporary  band"  of  which  the  temper  of  the  times 
admitted. 

The  inner  circle  of  his  confidential  friends  perfectly  under 
stood  this.  And  it  would  seem,  from  some  terrible  words  in  the 
second  of  the  following  extracts,  that  they  also  understood  that 

«  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  MO.  •  U).  vol.  vi.  p.  647. 
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he  anticipated  and  desired  an  appeal  to  the  sword  when  reac- 
tion had  proceeded  far  enough  to  promise  success  to  his  '^  faT0^ 
ite  form." 

The  following  is  from  Morris's  letter  to  Walsh  (February 
6th,  1811),  already  quoted  from : 

**  Generml  Hamilton  hated  republican  government,  becaose  be  confounded  h 
with  democratical  government,  and  he  detested  the  latter,  because  he  believed  h 
must  end  in  despotism,  and  be,  in  the  meantime,  destructive  to  public  monh'tj. 
"*  *  *        In  short,  his  study  of  ancient  history  impressed  on  his  mind 

a  conviction  that  democracy  ending  in  tyranny  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive domination. 

"  One  marked  trait  of  the  Oeneral's  character  was  the  pertinacious  adherence  to 
opinions  he  had  once  formed.        ♦  »        -    •  •He  never  fSuled  on 

every  occasion  to  advocate  the  exceUence  of,  and  avow  his  attachment  to,  momr* 
chical  government.  By  this  course  he  not  only  cut  himself  off  from  aU  chanee  of 
rising  into  office,  but  singularly  promoted  the  views  of  his  opponents,  who,  with  the 
fondness  for  wealth  and  power,  which  he  had  not,  affected  a  love  for  the  people, 
which  he  had  and  they  had  not.*' ' 

In  a  letter  to  Aaron  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  December  28th, 
1804,  about  five  months  after  Hamilton's  death,  Morris  wrote: 

**  Our  poor  friend  Hamilton  bestrode  his  hobby  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
friends,  and  not  without  injury  to  himself.  More  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  man, 
he  was  not  sufficiently  convinced  that  a  system  may  be  good  in  itself,  and  bid  ii 
relation  to  particular  circumstances.  He  well  knew  that  his  favorite  form  was  inid- 
missible,  unless  as  the  result  of  civil  war ;  and  I  suspect  that  his  belief  in  that 
which  he  called  an  approaching  crisis  arose  from  a  conviction  that  the  kind  of 
government  most  suitable,  in  his  opinion,  to  this  extenave  country,  could  be 
established  in  no  other  way.  When  our  population  shaU  have  reached  a  certain 
extent,  his  system  may  be  proper,  and  the  people  may  then  be  disposed  to  adopt  it; 
but  under  present  circumstances  they  wiU  not,  neither  will  it  answer  any  valuable 
purpose. 

•  «  «  «  «  • 

"  When  a  general  question  is  raised,  as  to  the  best  form  of  government,  it 
should  be  discussed  under  the  consideration  that  this  best  being  presupposed  is, 
if  unable  to  preserve  itself,  good  for  nothing ;  wherefore,  permanency  is  an  easen* 
tial  object,  to  which  minor  advantages  must  be  sacrificed.  But  an  absolute,  that 
is,  an  unmixed  monarchy,  would  hardly  last  three  lives.  Perhaps,  on  impartial 
inquiry,  it  may  appear  that  a  country  is  best  governed  (taking  for  a  standard  any 
long  period  such  as  half  a  century)  when  the  principal  authority  is  vested  in  a 
permanent  Senate.  But  there  seems  little  probability  that  such  a  body  conld  be 
established  here.  Let  it  be  proposed  by  the  best  men  among  us,  and  it  would  bi 
considered  as  a  plan  for  aggrandizing  themselves.  Experience  alone  can  incline 
the  people  to  such  an  institution.  That  a  man  should  be  bom  a  legislator,  is  nov, 
among  unfledged  witlings,  the  frequent  subject  of  ridicule.    But  experience,  that 

>  See  Sparks's  Life  and  Works  of  Morris,  voL  iiL  p.  260. 
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wrinkled  matron  whom  genios  contemns  and  youth  abhors,  experience,  the  mother 
of  wisdom,  will  tell  us  that  men  destined  from  the  cradle  to  act  an  important  part 
will  not,  in  general,  be  so  unfit  as  those  who  are  objects  of  popular  choice.  But 
hereditary  senators  could  not  long  preserve  their  power.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  body,  it  might  be  needful  to  weaken  the  members,  and  fixing  the  office  for  life, 
fill  «p  vacancies  firom,  but  not  by,  the  people. 

**  When  a  general  abuse  of  the  right  of  election  shall  have  robbed  our  govern- 
ment of  respect,  and  its  imbecility  have  involved  it  in  difficulties,  the  people  will 
feel  what  your  friend  once  said,  '.hat  they  want  something  to  protect  them  against 
themselves.  And  then,  excess  being  their  predominant  quality,  it  may  be  a 
patriotic  duty  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  far  the  other  way.**  '■ 

We  now  have  had  ample  proof  of  Hamilton's  secret  political 
doctrines,  carried  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  from  his  own 
lips  and  those  of  his  nearest  friend.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pause 
here  to  show  how  well  his  conduct  corresponded  with  his  doc- 
trines. The  history  of  parties,  which  is  indispensable  in  present- 
ing a  history  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  will  necessarily  contain  this 
information.  Facts  abundant  and  unanswerable  will  continue 
to  accumulate  (after  the  period  of  General  Washington's  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency)  to  show  that  Hamilton  practically 
acted  on  all  the  views  ascribed  to  him  by  Morris,  and  that  he 
played  his  game  boldly,  if  not  desperately,  in  that  direction, 
until  he  overwhelmed  himself  and  his  party  with  ruin,  and  was 
completely  banished  from  public  life.  Were  all  the  written 
evidence  of  his  monarchical  views  we  have  presented  struck  out 
of  existence,  the  evidence  of  facts  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
record,  would  alone  be  conclusive  in  establishing  the  fact 

Morris's  own  ideas  of  government  have  been  made  suffi- 
ciently to  appear;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  further  speci- 
mens of  them  from  his  writings. 

But  Jefferson's  imputation  of  monarchical  views  did  not  stop 
with  two  or  three  men ;  it  extended  to  a  party,  or  rather  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  namely,  the  ultra  or  Harailtonian  Federalists. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  if  ever  their  hoards  of  private  letters  should 
be  broken  up  and  come  before  the  world,  no  further  proofs 
would  be  needed  of  his  assertions.  We  have  seen*  in  two 
instances  how  well  his  prediction  has  been  verified.  All  the 
other  publications  which  have  been  made  of  the  confidential 
correspondence  of  the  same  class  of  politicians,  have  more  or 

>  For  letter  entire,  see  Sparks*B  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Morris,  vol.  iii.  p.  216 
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less  (in  proportion  to  tlieir  apparent  completeness)  distinctly 
corroborated  the  same  view. 

Hamilton's  Works  by  his  son,  daguerreotype  (by  publish- 
ing their  letters)  not  a  few  of  his  political  intimates.*  Some  of 
them  show  the  whole  face,  some  half,  some  but  a  feature,  in 
proportion  to  that  caution  with  which  diflferent  men  write  confi- 
dential letters.  There  is  abundance  of  the  conventional  expres- 
sions usual  among  men  who  hold  dangerous  and  proscribed 
opinions  to  guard  against  accidental  disclosures — abundant  of 
professions  of  devotion,  for  example,  to  something  which  is 
termed  "  the  Constitution,"  but  obviously  not  the  "  frail  and 
worthless  fabric  "  framed  in  1787  1  The  pervading  spirit  of  the 
writers,  however,  is  everywhere  manifest ;  if  the  reader  pauses 
to  collate,  and  gather  the  true  meaning,  that  spirit  is  unmistak- 
able. John  Quincy  Adams  afterwards  scorchingly  remarked  of 
these  men :  "  Like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  they  had  a  revelation 
for  the  multitude,  and  a  secret  for  the  initiated."  And  he  added : 
"  The  holders  of  these  tenets,  like  the  Dutch  traders  of  Japan, 
wherever  traflBc  is  to  be  obtained  by  denial  of  their  Lord,  will 
trample  upon  his  cross  to  disprove  their  religion."  • 

Hamilton's  works  do  not  apparently  contain  any  complete 
correspondences.  There  are  frequent  chasms  even  in  his  own 
series  of  letters,  and  at  points  where  the  world  would  have 
given  most  for  his  confidential  ones.  But  we  get  in  all  of 
them  unmistakable  glimpses  of  the  "  secret "  which  was 
divulged  only  to  the  "  initiated."  K  the  temple  and  shrine  are 
not  entire,  some  of  the  apartments,  some  of  the  secret  altars, 
some  of  the  pontifical  instruments  and  machinery,  some  of  the 
robes  worn  in  public  and  private,  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  worship.  The  high-priest's  creed  is 
found,  nearly  entire,  written  out  by  his  own  hand. 

Whether  the  lower  priests  precisely  concurred  in  that  cr^d^ 
we  cannot  in  every  instance  say.  They  concur,  in  the  essence, 
so  far  as  they  have  left  traces  of  their  opinions.  They  sat  in  the 
conclave.  They  knew  their  leader's  views  and  designs,  and  they 
steadily  sustained  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit, attempted  to  sustain  his  plans.     We  cannot  catch  their 


>  There  may  be  some  question  about  the  good  taste  or  even  the  propriety  of  a  i 
ber  of  Hamilton's  family  publishing  confidential  letters  to  him ;  but  there  can  be  ma 
qoestion  about  the  value  of  the  contribution  thus  made  to  history. 

'  idams's  Beriew  of  the  Writings  of  Fisher  Ames. 
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minor  shades  of  opinion.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  of  them 
leaned  to  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  how  many  to  those  of 
Morris — how  many  looked  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  our 
government  or  how  many  proposed  to  content  themselves  with 
a  change  in  the  spirit.  There  is  but  one  uniform  and  apparently 
irrepressible  manifestation.  They  all  detested  popular  govern- 
ment They  spumed  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  They  consequently  secretly  contemned 
that  "frail  and  worthless"  Constitution  which  derived  every 
power  and  every  tenure  from  the  people.  They  did  not,  however, 
like  the  "  Dutch  traders  of  Japan,"  insult  the  symbol  mpvhlic, 
like  disguised  infidels,  they  affected  to  revere  it  in  public,  and 
"  trampled  "  upon  it  in  private.  Those  who  dared  not,  like  Ham- 
ilton, spit  upon  the  name,  spit  upon  the  thing.  Those  who  did 
not  consider  it  safe  to  name  the  substitute  which  they  desired, 
acted  out  their  partialities  by  a  constant  and  ultra-colonial 
adulation  of  England. 

Fisher  Ames  wrote  Hamilton,  January  26th,  1797  : 

"  Our  proceedings  smeU  of  anarchy.  We  rest  our  hopes  on  foolish  and  fanati* 
cal  grounds— on  the  superior  morals  and  self-supporting  theories  of  our  age  and 
country ;  on  human  nature  being  different  from  what  it  is,  and  better  here  than 
anywhere  else.  We  cannot  think  it  possible  our  goTemment  should  stop,  or  that 
there  is  the  least  occasion  to  provide  the  means  for  it  to  go  on.**         «         «         • 

**  We  are  formed  but  of  late  for  independent  sovereignty.  Experience  has  not 
laid  on  her  lessons  with  birch,  and  we  forget  them.  Our  whole  system  is  but  little 
removed  from  simple  democracy .** ' 

He  wrote  Christopher  Gore,  October  3d,  1803 : 

"  Two  causes  might  make  a  government  in  principle,  tranquil  in  operation  and 
stable  in  existence ;  $eparate  order t  in  the  State^  each  possessing  much,  and  there- 
fore pledged  to  preserve  all ;  or  secondly,  the  pressure  of  an  external  foe.  The 
latter  would  produce  the  most  exalted  patriotism— the  former  would  provide  the 
most  adequate  substitute  for  it.  But  democracy  is  only  the  isthmus  of  a  middle 
■tate ;  it  is  nothuig  of  itselt  Like  death,  it  is  only  the  dismal  passport  to  a  more 
dismal  hereafter.    Such  is  our  State.^  ' 

He  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  October  26, 1803 : 

«  Our  country  is  too  big  for  union,  too  sordid  for  patriotism,  too  democratic  for 
liberty.  What  is  to  become  of  it,  he  who  made  it  best  knows.  Its  vice  will  govern 
it  by  practising  on  its  folly.    This  is  ordained  for  democracies ,  and  if  morals  as 

^  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  198. 

'  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  edited  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  Boston,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 
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pore  t8  Mr. ascribes  to  the  French  Republic^  did  not  inspire  the  preieiit 

administration  [Jefferson^s],  it  would  have  been  our  lot  at  this  daj.^  ' 

He  wrote  Christopher  Gore  (then  in  England),  November 
16th,  1803 : 

**In  England  I  behold  a  real  people,  patriotism  broad  awake,  and  holdiBg 
authoritj  over  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  This  at  least  is  the 
outside  look  of  the  thing ;  I  well  know  how  deceptlTe  this  often  is.  Tea  aic 
behind  the  scenes,  and,  probably  enough,  discorer  the  measures  of  those  who  seem 
to  play  the  great  parts  so  welL^  ' 

He  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  November  29, 1803  : 

**  Suppose  an  attack  on  property,  I  calculate  on  the  *  senabilities'  of  our  nation. 
There  is  one  sensorium.  Like  a  negroes  shins,  there  our  patriotism  would  feel  the 
kicks,  and  twinge  with  agonies  that  we  should  not  be  able  so  much  a&  to  coaceiTO 
of,  if  we  only  had  our  faces  spit  in.  In  this  case,  we  could  wipe  off  the  ignomia;, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  matter."  * 

He  said  in  his  Laocoon  :  * 

**  In  that  enslaved  *  country  [Great  Britain]  every  executive  atUftnpt  at  usmpa- 
tion  has  been  spiritedly  and  perseveringly  resisted,  and  substantial  improvemeata 
have  been  made  in  the  constitutional  provisions  for  liberty.  Witness  the  habeu 
corpus,  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the  perfection,  if  anything  human  is 
perfect,  of  their  administration  of  justice,  the  residt  of  the  famous  Middlesex  elec- 
tion, and  that  on  the  right  of  issuing  general  search  warrants.  Let  every  citizes 
who  is  able  to  think,  and  who  can  bear  the  pain  of  thinking,  make  the  conteJt  at 
his  leisure." 

He  wrote  Josiah  Quincy,  February  3d,  1807 : 

"  I  often  dare  to  think  our  nation  began  self-government  without  education  for 
it.  Like  negroes  freed  after  having  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  we  are  incapable  of 
learning  and  practising  the  great  art  of  taking  care  of  ourselves.  We  must  be  put 
to  school  and  whipped  into  wisdom."  * 

He  said  in  Laocoon :  ^ 

**  For  our  part  we  deem  her  [Great  Britain's]  grandeur  intrindc,  the  £ur  froit  of 
her  constitution,  her  jusUce,  her  arts,  and  her  magnanimity." 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  February  ith,  1807 : 

**  We  are  abject  and  base,  people  as  well  as  government,  and  nothing  could  sare 
us  but  energy  and  magnanimity.  We  have  none  of  these.  Our  great  democrser 
cannot  remain  where  it  is.    Ipsa  moles  nocet."  * 

»  Ames's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  327-8.  »  This  word  is  obviously  used  Ironically 

•  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  332.  •  Ames's  Works,  voL  L  p.  393. 
»  lb.  p.  336.  »  Page  376. 

•  Page  429.  *  Ames's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  396. 
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He  said  in  Laocoon :  * 

"  Great  Britain,  by  being  an  island,  is  secured  from  foreign  conquest ;  and  by 
lukTing  a  powerful  enemy  within  sight  of  her  shore,  is  kept  in  sufficient  dread  of  it  to 
be  inspired  with  patriotism.  That  virtue,  with  all  the  fervor  and  elevation  that  a 
society  which  mixes  so  much  of  the  commercial  with  the  martial  spirit  can  display, 
has  other  kindred  virtues  in  its  train  ;  and  these  have  had  an  influence  in  forming 
the  habits  and  principles  of  action,  not  only  of  the  English  military  and  nobles,  but 
of  the  mass  of  the  nation.** 

He  wrote  Timothy  Pickering,  November  6th,  1807 : 

**  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  we,  as  great  boasters  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  the 
most  ignorant  nation  in  the  world,  because  we  have  had  the  least  experience. 
Fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  political  mother  who  would  not  let  us  fall,  we  now  think 
it  impossible  that  we  should  fall.  Bonaparte  will  cure  us  of  our  presumption  ;  or  if 
that  task  should  be  left  to  some  other  rough  teacher,  we  shall  learn  at  last  the  art, 
that  is,  the  habits,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  a  nation,  especially  the  prejudices 
which  are  worth  more  than  philosophy,  without  which  I  venture  to  consider  our 
playing  government  a  sort  of  free  negro  attempt  It  is  probably  necessary  that  we 
should  endure  slavery  for  some  ages,  till  every  drop  of  democratic  blood  has  been 
got  rid  of  by  fermentation  or  bleeding.**  * 

This  admirer  of  England  gives  us  to  understand  which  of 
the  poKtical  parties  even  in  that  country  had  his  sympathies  and 
those  of  his  associates.  He  wrote  Josiah  Quincy,  March  19th, 
1806: 

**  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  fills  me  with  grief  and  terror — with  grief  that  so  great 
a  statesman  and  patriot  should  sink  under  his  labors— and  with  terror  that  Fox, 
Erskine,  and  Sheridan,  should  come  into  power.**  * 

"We  might  continue  to  quote  a  voljime  of  extracts  of  a  kin- 
dred tenor  from  the  writings  of  a  man  who,  for  a  long  time,  led 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives ;  and  who  was  politically  the  bosom  and  confi- 
dential coadjutor  and  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  But  we 
will  turn  to  other  associates. 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts  (then  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives),  wrote  Hamilton, 
January  10, 1801 : 

"  For  myself,  I  declare  I  think  it  impossible  to  presenre  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try or  the  principles  of  our  Constitution,  by  a  mode  of  election  which  was  intended 
to  secure  to  prominent  talents  and  virtues  the  first  honors  of  our  country,  and  for 
eyet  to  disgrace  the  barbarous  institutions  by  which  executiTc  power  is  to  be  tran» 

"  Page  427.  '  Ames's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  398.  »  lb.  p.  371. 
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mitted  through  the  organs  of  generation.  We  have  at  one  election  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  government  a  semi-maniac,  and  who,  in  his  soberest  senses,  ia  the 
greatest  marplot  in  nature ; '  and  at  the  next  a  feeble  and  £Use  enthuaiastie 
theorist,*  and  a  profligate  without  character  and  without  property,  bankrupt  ia 
both."*    • 

He  wrote  the  same,  January  27, 1803  : 

"  What  think  you  of  democracy  f  Will  it  not  progress  successfully  until  itt 
evils  are  felt  f  For  myself  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will.  Even  in  this  State  [Htsai- 
chusetts]  great  sacrifices  are  made  to  popular  passions  and  prejudices,  and  they  aie 
deemed  necessary  to  retain  the  power  of  our  government  in  Federal  hands.  There 
is  one  consolation  under  all  the  humiliation  which  we  endure  from  a  sense  of  Uie 
degradation  of  our  national  character.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  exist  The 
disorganization  which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  enfeebling  policy  of  democracj, 
will  produce  such  intolerable  evils  as  will  necessarily  destroy  their  cause."  * 

Oliver  Wolcott,  Sen.,  wrote  hia  son,  of  the  same  name, 
November  21st,  1796 : 

'*  I  never  believed  our  present  system  of  government  or  union  would  be  very 
permanent ;  but  I  never  could  have  believed  that  a  people  who  had  so  recently 
gone  through  the  distresses  of  a  revolution,  and  risen  from  a  state  of  ahoost 
extreme  poverty,  into  an  affluence  more  real  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  could 
so  soon  have  forgot  their  sufferings  as  wantonly  to  sport  with  the  enjoymcDt  of 
the  greatest  social  happiness,  and  expose  the  continuance  of  it  to  the  utmost  hazard. 
The  conduct  of  these  States  for  some  time  past  exhibits  a  meUncholy  proof  of  the 
folly  and  depravity  of  mankind.  *  *  *  *  jf  ^^^  French  anna  cob* 
tinue  to  predominate,  and  a  governing  influence  of  this  nation  shall  continue  in  the 
southern  and  western  countries,  I  am  confident,  and  indeed  hope,  Uiat  a  septntion 
will  take  place  ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  northern  people  will  never  submit  (hut 
by  the  event  of  a  war)  to  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power,  whether  open  or 
insidious. 

"  This  mode  of  electing  a  president  will  probably  operate  finally,  pretty  mncb 
like  a  Polish  election,  and  produce  the  same  effects."  * 

John  Adams  was  included  by  Jefferson  among  the  believers 
in  monarchy.  The  following  are  a  few  sentences  from  his 
Defence  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  we  take  in  preference  to  a  multitude 
of  others,  simply  because  we  find  them  already  selected  for  our 
hand.* 

1  John  Adams.  *  Jeffbrsoo. 

>  Burr ;  for  this  letter  entfa«  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  611.       «  lb.  p.  551 

*  The  letter  entire  wiU  be  found  in  6ibbs*s  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adim, 
voL  i.  p.  398. 

•  In  Remarks  on  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Review  of  Mr.  Ames's  Works,  Pamplunt 
Boston,  1809. 
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"  The  proposition  that  the  people  are  the  best  keepers  of  their  own  liberties,  is 
not  true ;  they  are  the  worst  cooceiyable ;  they  are  no  keepers  at  all ;  they  can 
neither  judge,  act,  think,  or  will,  as  a  political  body. 

**  If  it  is  meant  by  our  author  a  representative  assembly,  they  are  not  still  the 
best  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  the  people :  at  least  the  minority  would  invade  the 
liberty  of  the  minority  sooner  and  oftener  than  an  absolute  monarchy.** 

•  •••••••• 

"  A  great  writer  has  Mud,  that  a  people  will  never  oppress  themselves,  or  invade 
their  own  rights.  This  compliment,  if  applied  to  any  nation  or  people,  in  being  or 
memory,  is  more  than  has  been  merited.** 

"  Aristides,  Fabricius,  and  Cincinnatus  are  always  quoted,  as  if  such  characters 
'  were  always  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  protect  liberty ;  and  a  cry  and 
show  of  liberty  is  set  up  by  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  such  as  would  sell  their 
fathers,  their  country,  and  their  God,  for  profit,  place,  and  power.  Hypocrisy, 
simulation,  and  finesse,  are  not  more  practised  in  the  courts  of  princes  than  in 
popular  elections,  nor  more  encouraged  by  kings  than  people.** 

**The  real  merit  of  public  men  is  rarely  known  and  impartially  considered. 
When  men  arise,  who  to  real  services  add  political  empiricism,  conform  to  the 
errors  of  the  people,  comply  with  their  prejudices,  gain  their  hearts,  and  excite 
their  enthusiasm,  then  gratitude  is  a  contagion — ^it  is  a  whirlwind.** 

It  has  been  asserted  that  "  single  passages  "  have  been  "  torn 
from  the  context  of  this  work,"  to  misrepresent  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  idea  has  been  conveyed  that  he  did  not  advocate  in  it 
an  essentially  different  government  from  our  existing  one.' 
If  the  general  theory  advanced  in  the  preceding  extracts  can  be 
reconciled  with  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  real  and  thorough 
republicanism,  then  perhaps  Mr.  Adams's  Defence  was  written  to 
advocate  precisely  such  a  Government  in  frame  or  spirit  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  No  unbiased  man  can  possibly,  it  seems 
to  us,  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  on  a  perusal  of  the  work. 
He  was  evidently  a  believer  in  a  "  mixed  "  government,  essen 
tially  analogous  to  that  of  England.  And  we  judge  from  his 
correspondence  that  he  never  abandoned  this  theoretical  opinion. 
But  there  is  a  broad  distinction  observable  in  his  course  and 
Hamilton's.  During  his  Presidency  Mr.  Adams  lost  his  balance. 
Excitement  and  the  goadings  of  those  about  him  impelled  him 
into  some  violent  (though  generally  half  reluctant)  excesses 
against  what  he  ought  to  have  known  was  the  spirit  and  true 
intent  of  the  Constitution.  Bat  there  was  no  deliberate  system 
and  design  in  this.    He  was,  we  believe,  willing  in  his  heart 

>  See  his  Life  and  Works,  toI.  iv.  p.  277. 
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that  the  republican  experiment  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  to 
leave  the  American  people  to  be  the  judges  of  the  duration  and 
the  result  of  that  experiment.  If  he  exhibited  gross  inconsisten- 
cies, he  practised  no  deliberate  deception.  His  "revelation 
for  the  multitude "  substantially  comported  with  his  "  secret 
for  the  initiated." 

"We  could  cite  declarations  from  many  more  of  the  early 
Ultra-Federal  leaders,  which  with  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  written,  would  substantially  imply 
the  same  belief  with  that  more  directly  avowed  by  the  Hamil- 
tons,  the  Morrises,  the  Ameses,  etc.  These  explanations  would 
require  too  much  space.  And  we  cannot  conceive  how  such 
proofs  can  be  really  necessary,  with  the  already  stated  fact 
that  knowing  Hamilton's  ultimate  designs  they  sustained  all 
his  preparatory  measures.  He  who  fights  voluntarily  under  a 
standard  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  cause  in  which  that 
standard  is  displayed.  This  remark,  however,  demands  quali- 
fication. The  common  soldier  and  the  inferior  oflicer  are  not 
always  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  the  general.  The  follower  is 
not  always  placed  among  the  "  initiated."  As  this  narrative 
progresses  we  shall  have. occasion  to  see,  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances, who  comprised  the  latter. 

Strict  fairness  requires  another  admission.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  Hamilton's  leading  associates  and  apparent  con- 
fidants— ^not  even  all  those  who  were  to  be  found  muttering 
against  democracy,  really  partook  of  his  ultimate  designs.  They 
were  frightened  by  democratic  excesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world;  they  wanted  to  give  a  conservative  direction  to  our 
Constitution;  they  got  in  the  habit  of  following  Hamilton 
while  he  was  under  the  close  eye  of  Washington,  and  before 
his  subsequent  schemes  blossomed  forth ;  and  we  think  some 
kept  along  even  after  they  understood  the  latter,  because  they 
believed  that  those  schemes  could  not  be  possibly  carried  out 
They  hoped  that  between  this  exaggerated  action  on  their  own 
side,  and  the  extreme  of  democratic  sentiment  on  the  other, 
u  middle  line  of  action  would  practically  result,  which  would 
just  about  meet  their  views.  Such  men  were  really  misplaced 
among  the  followers  of  Hamilton.  They  belonged  more  properly 
to  the  moderate  Federalists — a  class  of  men  who  were  republi- 
cans, but  whose  republicanism  was  far  more  conservative  and  less 
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democratic  than  that  of  Jefferson  and  his  followers.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  incidental  circumstances  placed  not  a  few  of  this 
class  of  men  among  the  apparent  coadjutors  of  Hamilton. 

The  idea  has  often  been  advanced  that  Jefferson  stands 
alone  among  our  earlier  and  eminent  statesmen  in  the  assertion 
that  a  monarchical  party  existed.  The  same  fact  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  by  writers  too  intelligent  to  risk  the  allegation. 
They  have  done  this  by  taking  up  his  assertions,  pronouncing 
them  false,  attempting  to  show  them  malicious,  treating  them  as 
strange  and  monstrous,  and  not  alluding  to  the  fact  that  multi- 
tudes of  other  eminent  statesmen  have  ddtberatdy  made  the 
same  assertions.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  however,  that  the 
same  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  powerful  faction  of  monarch- 
ists, made  up  of  the  very  men  Jefferson  always  designated  as 
such,  was  a  common  belief,  indeed  the  common  one,  among 
every  class  of  persons  in  the  early  Republican  party.  Their  poli- 
tical haranguers,  their  newspapers,  their  pamphlets  constantly 
asserted  this.  The  State  papers  and  the  public  and  private  cor- 
respondences of  their  chiefs  unhesitatingly  declare  the  same  fact. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  to  cite  numerous  examples  of  this.  We 
will  select  a  few,  where  the  prominence  of  the  individuals  will 
not  be  denied ;  and  for  this  purpose  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  seven  first  Presidents,  all  who  were  contemporaneous 
actors  on  the  political  stage  with  the  generation  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, have  (without  respect  to  party)  placed  on  record  their  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  monarchical  party  in  our  country  after 
our  separation  from  England  and  after  our  creation  of  repub- 
lican governments  in  the  States  and  over  the  Confederation. 

General  Washington's  opinion  has  been  cited.  He  seems, 
however  (unlike  the  succeeding  six),  to  have  believed  on  the 
declarations  made  to  him,  that  the  monarchical  party  gave  up 
their  designs  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution. 
Jefferson  quotes  him  as  saying  this  while  President.  If  he 
changed  his  mind  during  the  short  subsequent  period  of  his  life, 
we  have  no  information  of  the  fact. 

John  Adams  wrote  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  December  16th,  1816, 
in  which,  stating  the  "  chaos  "  of  opinions  in  the  United  States  on 
religion,  politics,  and  all  other  subjects,  he  declared  that  Aristo* 
crf^ts,  Monarchists,  "  the  Despotists  of  all  denominations,"  and 
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"every  emissary  of  every  one  of  these  sects"  would  "find  a 
party  here  already  formed  to  give  him  a  cordial  reception." 
This  appears  as  a  casual  expression  in  one  of  its  author's  usual 
rambling  letters,  but  none  the  less,  we  suppose,  does  it  express 
his  real  belief. 

Mr.  Jeflferson's  opinions  require  no  citation. 

Mr.  Madison  was  chary  of  unnecessarily  putting  offensive 
declarations  on  paper.  He  is  well  known  to  have  concurred  in 
Jefferson's  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  fact  could  now, 
were  it  necessary,  be  amply  proved  by  the  evidence  of  his  sur- 
viving friends.  If  his  private  political  letters  to  Jefferson  were 
extant,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  abundant  written  evidence 
of  that  fact.  He  drafted  the  Virginia  Kesolutions  of  1798, 
which  declared  that  the  "inevitable"  result  of  the  measures 
against  which  those  resolutions  were  directed  was  to  "  transform 
the  present  Kepublican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an 
absolute  or  at  best  a  mixed  monarchy."  He  has  already  been 
quoted  (in  Appendix  9)  as  saying  that  Hamilton  "made 
no  secret "  of  his  monarchical  views  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
"  or  afterwards." 

The  fifth  President,  Mr.  Monroe,  has  left  a  long  and  delibe- 
rate expression  on  this  topic.  His  conceded  coolness  and  can- 
dor, his  moderation  towards  opponents,  and  his  speaking  on  the 
evidence  of  facts  occurring  within  his  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, entitle  his  testimony  to  transcription  at  considerable 
length.    He  wrote  General  Jackson,  December  14th,  1816 : 

"  We  have  heretofore  been  diyided  into  two  great  parties.  That  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Federal  party  entertained  principles  unfriendly  to  our  system  of 
gOYemment,  I  have  been  thoroughly  conyinced ;  and  that  they  meant  to  voric  a 
change  in  it  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances,  I  am  equally  satisfied. 
It  happened  that  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  just  before 
the  change  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution ;  and  afterwards  of  the 
Senate,  beginning  shortly  after  its  adoption.  In  the  former  I  served  three  yean, 
and  in  the  latter  rather  a  longer  term.  In  these  stations  I  saw  indications  of  the 
kind  suggested.  It  was  an  epoch  at  which  the  views  of  men  were  most  likely  to 
unfold  themselves,  as,  if  anything  favorable  to  a  higher  toned  government  was  to 
be  obtained,  that  was  the  time.  The  movement  in  France  tended,  also,  then,  to 
test  the  opinions  and  principles  of  men,  which  was  disclosed  in  a  manner  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  what  I  have  suggested.  No  daring  attempt  was  ever 
made,  because  there  was  no  opportunity  for  it.  I  thought  that  Washington  was 
opposed  to  their  schemes,  and  not  being  able  to  take  him  with  them,  that  they 
were  forced  to  work,  in  regard  to  him,  under-handed,  using  his  name  and  standing 
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with  the  nation,  as  &r  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  serre  their  purposes.    The 

opposition,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  firmness,'  checked  the  career  of  this 

part  J,  and  kept  it  within  moderate  limits.    Many  of  the  circumstances  on  which  my 

opinion  is  founded,  took  place  in  debate  and  in  society,  and  therefore  find  no  place 

in  any  public  document    I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  sufficient  proof  exists, 

founded  on  facts  and  opinions  of  distinguished  indiyiduals,  which  became  public  to 

justify  that  which  I  had  formed. 

'*  The  contest  between  the  parties  never  ceased  from  its  commencement  to  the 

present  time,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  said  now  to  have  ceased.    You  saw  the 

height  to  which  the  opposition  was  carried  in  the  late  war ;  the  embarrassment  it 

gave  the  Government ;  the  aid  it  gave  to  the  enemy.    The  victory  at  New  Orleans, 

for  which  we  owe  so  much  to  you,  and  to  the  gallant  freemen  who  fought  under 

you,  and  the  honorable  peace  which  took  place  at  that  time,  have  checked  the 

opposition,  if  they  have  not  overwhelmed  it.    I  may  add  that  the  daring  measure 

of  the  Hartford  Convention,  which  unfolded  views  which  had  been  long  before 

entertained,  but  never  so  fully  understood,  contributed,  also,  in  an  eminent  degree, 

to  reduce  the  opposition  to  its  present  state. 

•  •**•« 

**  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  dangerous  purposes  I  have  adverted  to,  were 
never  adopted,  if  they  were  known,  especially  in  their  full  extent,  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  Federal  party,  but  were  confined  to  certain  leaders,  and  they  princi- 
pally to  the  Eastward.  The  manly  and  patriotic  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  ol 
Ihat  party  in  the  other  States,  I  might  perhaps  say  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  it,  is  a  convincing  proof  this  facV 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  bom  and  brought  np  among,  and 
was  long  the  associate  of,  those  Federal  leaders  in  New  England 
who  rested  particularly  under  the  imputation  of  being  monarch- 
ists. Mr.  Adams  ought  to  have  known  the  New  England  char- 
acter and  modes  of  exhibiting  opinion  too  well  to  be  deceived. 
In  his  review  of  the  Works  of  Fisher  Ames  (1809),  he  said : 

*^  He  [Ames*s  biographer]  tells  us  that  Mr.  Ames  was  emphatically  a  Republican 
— but  that  he  considered  a  republic  and  a  democracy  as  essentially  distinct  and 
opposite.  Probably  this  was  the  state  of  his  opinions  at  one  period  of  his  life — 
but  in  his  latter  days,  when  the  English  fascinations  and  the  French  antipathies  had 
attained  their  uncontrolled  ascendency  over  his  mind,  he  appears  to  have  had  as 
little  esteem  for  a  republican  government  as  for  the  American  people.  It  is  not  to 
a  democracy,  but  to  a  republic,  that  he  compares  the  essential  rottenness  of  the 
white  birch  stakes,  in  one  of  the  above  extracts.  In  short,  he  was  too  thoroughly 
Britonized  to  preserve  a  relish  for  anything  republican ;  and  in  the  paper  last 
published  before  his  decease,  contained  in  this  volume,  he  says  in  express  terms, 
that  '  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  wood-nymph  liberty,  dwells  only  in  the  British 

oak.' 

»  «  #  •  *  » 

**  There  is  indeed  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  publication  of  these  [Mr.  Ameses] 
letters  wiU  be  serviceable  to  the  public.  They  have  discovered  beyond  all  contra* 
diction  and  denial,  the  real  fundamental  principles  of  that  political  sect  which  has 
obtained  the  control  of  our  State  administration,  and  which  for  the  last  two  years 
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haa  been  driving  with  such  furious  zeal  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union—combined 
with  an  alliance,  offenslTe  and  defensive,  with  Great  Britain. 

*^  The  last  half  of  this  volume  might  be  denominated,  the  political  bible  of  the 
Junto.'  If  there  be  a  reflecting  man  in  any  of  our  sister  States,  not  infected  with 
the  scab  of  this  political  leprosy,  who  has  any  doubt  what  the  junto  prindpies 
really  are,  let  him  attentively  read  that  part  of  this  volume  which  has  never  before 
been  published.  Here  he  will  find  those  principles  which  they  have  heretofore 
circulated  in  whispers  among  themselves,  and  denied  when  charged  with  them  in 
public;  which  in  their  secret  conclaves  they  profess  as  articles  of  faith,  and 
which  in  their  public  manifestoes  they  repel  with  indignation  as  sUnderou 
aspersions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  The  floods  of  sarcasm  and  invective  which  have  gushed  upon  him  [Jefferson], 
for  his  repeated  references  to  the  umjnrage  of  reason,  are  universally  known ;  and 
this  sagacious  mirth  might  be  indulged  as  harmless,  vrere  it  not  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  political  system.'* 

•  **•*» 

"  Had  these  been  merely  the  errors  of  Mr.  Ames,  I  would  have  lamented  in 
silence  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends,  in  exposing  them  to  the  world,  and  suffered 
them  to  perish  by  the  natural  decays  of  their  own  absurdity.  But  they  are  not  the 
wanderings  of  Mr.  Ames's  imagination.  They  are  the  principles  of  a  faction  wbidi 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  management  of  this  commonwealth,  and  whidi 
aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Union.  Defeated  in  this  last  object  of  their 
ambition,  and  sensible  that  the  engines  by  which  they  have  attained  the  masteiy 
of  the  State  are  not  sufiScicntly  comprehensive,  nor  enough  within  their  control  to 
wield  the  machinery  of  the  nation,  their  next  resort  was  to  dismember  what  thej 
could  not  sway,  and  to  form  a  new  confederacy,  to  be  under  the  glorious  shelter 
of  British  protection.  To  prepare  the  public  mind  for  changes  so  abhorrent  to  the 
temper  and  character  of  our  people,  the  doctrines  with  which  this  volume  teems 
were  to  be  ushered  into  public  view  whenever  a  prospect  for  their  favorable  recep- 
tion might  appear."  •  •  •  # 

Equally  pointed  asBeverations,  by  President  Adams,  of  a 
monarchical  party  as  much  in  design  as  in  theory,  might  be  ex- 
tended over  pages. 

The  seventh  President,  General  Jackson,  wrote  Mr.  Monroe, 
January  6th,  1817,  in  answer  to  that  letter  of  the  latter  which 
we  have  already  quoted : 

**  I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  that  part  of  your  letter  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  policy  of  the  Federalists.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  expoation.  1 
am  free  to  declare,  had  I  commanded  the  military  department  where  the  Hartford 
GonvenUon  met,  if  it  had  been  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  should  have  punished  the 
three  principal  leaders  of  the  party.  I  am  certain  an  independent  court-martial 
would  have  condemned  them  under  the  2d  section  of  the  act  establishing  roles 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  These 
kind  of  men,  although  called  Federalists,  are  really  monarchists  and  traitors 
to  the  constituted  government.    But  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  men  ciBed 

1  Mr.  Adams  thus  charactered  the  Ultra  Federal  leaders  of  ICassachusetta. 
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Federalists  that  are  honest,  Yirtuous,  and  really  attached  to  our  goremment,  and, 
although  they  differ  in  many  respects  and  opinions  with  the  Republicans,  still  they 
will  risk  everything  in  its  defence." 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  array  of  coinciding  testimony  and 
belief  (which  might  be  swelled  to  volumes),  impairs  any  one's 
right  to  question  the  soundness  of  Jeflferson's  opinions.  Men 
bave  the  legal  right,  we  suppose,  to  disbelieve  everything,  even 
to  the  admissions  of  accused  men!  But  it  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  henceforth  the  impression  will  not  be  conveyed, 
either  by  direct  false  statemente,  or  by  omissions  as  false  in  their 
object,  that  Jeflferson  exhibited  eccentricity  of  views,  temper, 
or  conduct,  in  any  particular,  in  regard  to  this  subject. 


VOL.  I. — 38 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1790—1791. 

ConBtniction  of  the  President's  Cabinet— Colonel  Hamilton— General  Enox— EdmnBd 
Kandolph— Cabinet  politically  **  balanced  " — ^How  far  otherwise  balanced— Its  Hode 
of  doing  Business— Washington's  Motives  in  balancing  between  Parties — ^Plan  worked 
smoothly  for  a  Time— The  Ponding  Bill— Madison's  Coarse — Consequences  of  the  Fmid- 
ing  Bill— The  Assumption— How  forced  throngh— The  Public  Loss  by  it— JefferMm's 
Letters  to  France— Views  on  the  French  Constitution- Reports  and  Cabinet  Opinioia— 
Illness— Bill  to  protect  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Soldiers— Swindling— Free  Con- 
merce  a  Natural  Right— Threatened  Rupture  between  England  and  Spain— Jefl^son's 
Instructions  to  our  Spanish  Minister- To  our  French  Minister— Conduct  of  Spain 
towards  the  United  States— Instructions  to  our  English  Diplomatic  Agent— Jeflerson'i 
Report  to  Congress— Uniformity  of  the  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures — Accompanki 
President  to  Rhode  Island— Cabinet  Questions  in  regard  to  Lord  Dorchester— Jefferson's 
Answer— Hamilton's — President  concurred  with  Jefferson — Jefferson  visits  Home— Nine 
Letters  to  his  Daughters— Energetic  Advice  to  President  on  English  Alfidrs—Hs  Advice 
adopted— Import  and  Excise  Bill— Symptoms  of  Public  Dissatisfaction— Madison's 
Course  and  Motives— United  States  Bank  Bill  passed— Cabinet  Opinions  on  it— Presi- 
dent's Motives  for  signing  it— Came  near  vetoing  it— JefTerson's  Letter  to  Mason— His  Ae> 
count  of  the  Division  of  Parties— His  Opinions  of  Hamilton  and  Adams— Sources  <^I>y&> 
rence  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton— Manners— Interference  in  Congressional  AfAurs 
—Hamilton's  present  Success— His  different  Classes  of  Adherents— The  Bank  Mania— 
Adulation— Ames  to  Hamilton— Hamilton  the  Dispenser— His  Freedom  from  Venahty— 
Jefferson  declares  him  a  Monarchist— That  he  favored  a  Government  ^*  bottomed  on 
Corruption  "—What  was  meaoi  by  the  Last  Charge—'*  Corruptions  of  British  ConstKi- 
tion  "—Character  of  Hamilton's  Mind— His  Lack  of  Originality— Copied  his  entire  Sys- 
tem ft>om  England— Not  a  Wise  Man  in  Practice— All  his  Structures  have  perished— 
Defeated  his  own  Ends  by  Overaction— Could  have  preserved  a  Moderately  Cons<^*dat- 
ed  Government— Was  a  Theorist  and  a  Projector— Was  an  able  Executive  Man— The 
Qualities  which  conspired  to  produce  this— He  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  Prindidet 
—Comparative  Frequency  of  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  place  in  President  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet,  in  March  1790,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  found  the 
following  colleagues  already  acting  in  the  other  departments : — 
Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  General  Hemy  Knox,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney-General.* 

>  These,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  were  all  the  Executive  departments  then  createdf  tz- 
cept  the  Postmaster-General's,  and  he  was  not  then  included  in  the  Cabinet 
6M 
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President  Washington  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  April  80th,  1789.  In  selecting  his  Cabinet,  he 
evidently  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  balance  between  par- 
ties, or  rather  between  the  holders  of  those  conflicting  political 
theories  which  had  disclosed  themselves  before  and  in  the  fede- 
ral Convention,  and  which  were  ultimately  to  form  the  grounds 
of  party  divisions. 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  "West  Indian,  having  been  bom  in 
the  island  of  Nevis,  in  1757,  of  parents  on  the  father's  side 
Scotch,  and  on  the  mother's  French,  in  descent.  The  indigence 
of  his  family  threw  him  at  an  early  age  upon  the  bounty  of 
maternal  relatives.  His  family  biographer  (from  whom  we  shall 
draw  all  these  early  details)  mentions  that  he  attended  a  school 
kept  by  a  Jewess ;  that  his  education  before  leaving  the  West 
Indies  pi-obably  embraced  little  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  and  French  languages ;  but  that  he  early  became  a  lover 
of  books,  and  devoted  much  time  to  miscellaneous  reading.  In 
1769,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  Santa  Cruz  mer- 
chant. He  betrayed  equal  precocity  in  talents  and  ambition. 
During  his  twelfth  year  he  wrote  a  youthful  friend  "  that  he 
contemned  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like  " — 
that  he  "  would  willingly  risk  his  life,  though  not  his  charac- 
ter, to  exalt  his  station  " — ^that  "  youth  excluded  him  from  any 
hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  did  he  desire  it,  but  he 
meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  futurity."  "  He  should  conclude 
by  saying  he  wished  there  was  a  war  !"* 

An  article  he  wrote  in  a  newspaper  attracted  notice.  The 
governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  island  deter- 
mined that  he  should  be  sent  to  New  York  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. He  reached  that  city  in  1772,  provided  with  "  ample 
funds  "  by  "  his  relations."  He  joined  a  celebrated  grammar 
school  at  Elizabethtown,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  period* 
studying  intensely,  and  then  entered  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College,  in  New  York,  being  "  received  as  a  private  student, 
and  not  attached  to  any  particular  class."  He,  to  use  his  own 
words,  entertained  in  politics,  "  strong  prejudices  on  the  minis- 
terial side,  until  he  became  convinced  by  the  superior  force  of 

'  Hamilton's  Life,  by  his  son,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

*  We  infer  from  the  statements  in  his  biography,  less  than  a  year,  though  all  the  par- 
tiealars  of  his  early  life  are  bo  vaguely  given,  XnaX  it  is  di£9cn]t  to  settle  upon  anything 
wfth  eerttinty. 
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the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  colonial  claimfl."  *  This  abandon- 
ment of  loyalism  seems  to  have  occurred  during,  or  by  reason 
of,  a  visit  to  Boston  towards  the  close  of  1773,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1774,  and  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  hb  soon  signal- 
ized it,  by  making  an  eloquent  address  at  a  popular  meeting 
lield  to  denounce  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  He  then  became  a  fre- 
quent newspaper  writer  on  the  Whig  side,  and,  soon  after,  an 
able  and  eflScient  pamphleteer,  in  which  capacity  he  attracted 
much  notice.  In  1776,  he  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  militia, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  arms.  On  the  14th  of 
March,  1776,  he  was  made  captain  of  a  provincial  company  of 
artillery,  and  took  an  honorable  part  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  day,  until  March,  1777,  when  he  was  appointed  an  aid-de- 
camp, by  General  Washington,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  His  published  correspondence  commences  immediately 
after  this  period,  and  is  marked  with  the  same  characteristics  of 
mind  which  distinguished  it  through  life.* 

He  was  now  an  advocate  of  the  broadest  representative 
democracy,  believing  that  "  from  the  records  of  history  it  would 
be  found  that  the  fluctuations  of  governments  in  which  the 
popular  principle  had  borne  a  considerable  sway,  had  proceeded 
from  its  being  compounded  with  other  principles,  from  its  being 
made  to  operate  in  an  improper  channel." " 

He  remained  in  the  military  family  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  serving  with  credit,  until  1781,  when  a  "  breach  "  occurred 
between  them,  under  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  a 
letter  written  by  Hamilton  to  General  Schuyler,  February  18th, 
1781 ;  and  Hamilton  rejecting  the  overture,  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral, to  an  accommodation,  declined  longer  to  retain  his  position.* 

>  Life  of  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

*  Namely,  ability,  clearness,  and   nnbonnded   self  esteem.    His  first   letters  are 

addressed  to  Govemenr  Morris,  Robert  Livingston,  and Allison  (collectirely),  utd 

seem  to  have  been  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  iho^  gentlemen  to  correspond  witb 
the  New  York  Convention  tiirongh  them.  The  way  in  which  he  signifies  to  tbem  tiiat 
his  "  sentiments  are  never  to  be  considered  as  an  echo  of  those  of  the  General,"  in  his 
first  letter,  and  in  which,  in  his  second,  he  *^  mnst  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  he  had  before 
observed,  that  whenever  he  gave  opinions,  they  were  merely  his  own,  and  would  pro- 
bably, so  far  from  being  a  transcript  of  those  of  the  General,  difl^  widely  from  them  in 
many  respects,"  are  amusing  illustrations  of  self-complacencv  in  a  young  gentleman  of 
twenty  I  There  was  a  manifest  propriety,  certainly,  in  cautioning  his  correspondents 
that  Creneral  Washington  was  not  to  be  held  in  anywise  responsible  for  the  views  of  hb 
Aid ;  but  the  repetition  of  these  cautions,  and  the  phraseology  of  them,  furnish  charac- 
teristic hints. 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  581-2. 

*  For  this  letter,  see  Hamilton's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  333  ;  or  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
Those  who  would  study  carefiiUy  the  character  and  temper  of  Hamilton  (and  lodge 

bow  t&T  the  lapse  of  years  affected  his  estimate  of  himself),  should  turn  to  this  letter 
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He  subsequently,  after  considerable  difficulty,*  received  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  line,  and  led,  by  his  own  request,  and  with 
great  intrepidity,  a  corps  that  carried  an  outwork  of  the  enemy 
at  Yorktowui  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  he  retired 
from  the  army  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  Albany, 
where  his  father-in-law,  Greneral  Philip  Schuyler  (whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married  in  1780),  resided.  His  political  sentiments, 
some  time  before  leaving  the  army,  had  undergone  a  second 
change,  and  acquired  that  bias  they  retained  through  life ;  and 
their  new  tone  was  probably  fostered  by  his  connection  with 
General  Schuyler's  family.  He  was  admitted,  after  a  few  months' 
study,  to  the  bar,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished  himself.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1782,  held  some  other  offices,  was  one 
of  the  two  delegates  from  New  York  in  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion in  1786,  and  was  one  of  the  three  delegates  of  that  State  in 
the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  die  Constitution.  His 
course  and  his  views  in  the  latter  body  have  been  sufficiently 
described. 

General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  requires  less  prelimi 
nary  space  on  the  canvas.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1750.  He 
was  a  zealous  Whig  from  the  beginning  of  those  difficulties  with 
England  which  more  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution.  He 
commanded  an  independent  artillery  company  in  his  native  city, 
and  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  that  when  the  artillery 
corps  of  the  army  was  increased  to  three  regiments  in  1776,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral. He  was  distinguished  by  bravery  and  good  conduct  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  after  the  capture  of  Torktown,  in  1781, 

entire,  and  to  his  two  sacceeding  ones  to  General  Washington,  dated  Aprd  27. 1781« 
and  Hay  2d,  1781  (see  his  Life.  vol.  i.  pp.  341,  343).  We  wUl  qaote  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  the  letter  to  Schayler : 

'*  I  always  disliked  the  office  of  an  aid-de-camp,  as  having  in  it  a  kind  of  personal 
dependence.  I  refosed  to  serve  in  this  capacity  with  twoMajor-Generals,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war.  Infected,  however,  witn  the  enthosiasm  of  the  times,  an  idea  of  the 
General's  character  overcame  my  scrupled,  and  indaced  me  to  acemt  hia  invitaUon 
[italicized  in  original]  to  enter  into  his  family.  *  *  «  It  has  been  often  with 
great  difficulty  I  have  prevailed  upon  myself  not  to  renounce  it ;  but  while  fVom  motives 
of  public  utility,  I  was  doing  violence  to  my  feelings,  I  was  always  determined  if  there 
should  ever  happen  a  breach  between  us,  never  to  consent  to  an  accommodation.  I  was 
persuaded,  that  when  once  that  nice  barrier,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  what  we 
oited  to  each  other,  should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  be  propped  again,  but  could 
never  be  restored. 

'*  The  General  is  a  very  honest  man  *  his  competitors  have  slender  abilities,  and  less 
integrity.  His  popularity  has  often  been  essential  to  the  safety  of  America,  and  is  still 
of  great  importance  to  it.  These  considerations  have  influenced  my  past  conduct  respect 
ing  him,  and  will  influence  it  in  Aiture  i  I  think  it  necessary  he  should  be  supported  V* 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  twenty-four  years  old ! 

1  See  his  letter  to  Washington,  liarch  1, 1782. 
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was  made  a  Major-Greneral.  Not  ranking  perhaps  so  high  as 
Greene  and  one  or  two  other  generals  of  the  Revolution,  who 
were  nsiially  intrusted  with  the  more  important  separate  com- 
mands, he  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
those  able  officers  to  whom  General  Washington  confided  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  The  latter  had  great  confidence  in 
Knox,  and  his  personal  attachment  for  him  was  thought  to  be 
hardly  equalled  by  that  entertained  for  any  other  officer  under 
him.  Knox  was,  if  we  have  obtained  a  correct  impression  of  his 
character,  a  fine,  frank,  amiable,  soldierly  man,  and  if  without 
much  education  or  profundity  of  mind,  prompt  and  eflEective  in 
execution,  and  endowed,  when  he  thought  for  himself,  with 
good  sense  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

While  Hamilton  was  a  pigmy  in  stature,  Knox  was  a  giant; 
and  an  intelligent  old  Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  more  than 
once  seen  the  latter  in  battle,  informed  us  that  his  carriage  w^ 
magnificent  as  he  bore  down  impetuously  on  a  foe ;  his  voice 
ringing  sonorously  even  above  the  roar  of  battle,  and  his  vehe- 
mently uttered  commands  interlarded  with  expletives  which  indi- 
cated anything  but  a  Puritan  ancestry  I  He  succeeded  Lincoln 
in  the  War  Department  in  1785.  In  politics,  he  was  thought 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  (and  Jefferson  amongst  them)  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  of  that  anti-republican  reactionary  party 
which  had  become  eagerly  and  almost  openly  advocates  of 
monarchy  in  1785-6.  Knox,  certainly,  struck  the  very  key  note 
of  this  party  when  he  advised  General  Washington  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  Convention  of  1787  and  reserve  himself  for  some 
"  solemn  occasion."  *  But  in  the  same  letter  he  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  general  government  which,  though  indicating  the 
extreme  of  consolidation  views,  and  a  wish  to  maintain  consoli- 
dation by  a  standing  army,  went  as  far  to  preserve  elective  forms 
as  did  the  system  afterwards  adopted.  We  doubt  whether  he 
was  a  fixed  thinker,  or  obstinately  wedded  to  his  theoretical 
beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  we  apprehend  his  opinions  were 
much  influenced  by  the  public  tone  and  by  the  tone  of  those 
about  him  whom  he  most  trusted. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Randolph,  was  a  second  conain 
of  Jefferson,  and  was  probably  some  years  younger  than  the 
latter,  as  he  succeeded  to  his  law  business.*    Like  his  father  and 

>  See  p.  566.        '  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Bandolpb's  precise  age  iteted 

t 
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grandfather  before  him/  he  was  a  man  of  elegant  parts,  appear- 
ance, and  education.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Washington's 
military  family  in  the  Revolution,  Attorney-General  and  then 
Governor  of  Virginia.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  federal 
Convention ;  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  had  introduced 
what  was  called  the  Virginia  plan ;  had  opposed  and  declined 
to  sign  the  instrument  as  finally  adopted ;  and  had  ended,  how- 
ever, by  cordially  pressing  its  acceptance  on  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention. In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  popular  school.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  marked  favorite  with  his  various  constitu- 
encies, never,  we  believe,  having  been  beaten  in  an  election. 
His  mind  was  of  a  fine  analytical  order,  fertile  in  its  viewfs,  and 
not  without  an  infusion  of  what  may  be  properly  styled  genius. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  and  showiest  lawyers  of  his  day — a  thing 
impossible  without  a  good  share  of  genius.  But  his  love  of 
analysis  was  too  apt  to  run  into  mere  refinements,  and  his  very 
fertility  weakened  the  vigor  of  his  own  impressions,  and  scat- 
tered his  strength  in  a  multitude  of  slight  blows  on  his  adver- 
sary, instead  of  concentrating  them  into  one  overwhelming  one. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  result.  The  consummate  hair-splitter 
saw  and  considered  so  many  objections,  that  he  not  unfrequently 
ended  in  converting  himself  from  the  position  from  which  he 
started ;  or  if  it  did  not  reach  to  this,  he  left  the  question  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  some  little  expediency,  some  fine-spun 
quirk  ultimately  induced  him  to  vote  against  the  tenor  of  his 
own  argument— as  Jeflferson  afterwards  significantly  expressed 
it,  "  giving  the  oyster  to  his  adversaries,  and  saving  only  the 
shell  for  his  friends." 

The  President's  Cabinet  stood  thus  not  unequally  balanced 
between  the  friends  of  popular  and  strong  government.  Jeflfer- 
son and  Hamilton  represented  the  extremes,  and  though  differ- 
ing greatly  in  manners,  and  in  their  ways  of  maintaining  or 
attempting  to  propagate  their  opinions,  were,  when  it  came  to 
the  substance,  equally  inflexible.  Knox  and  Randolph  both 
probably  occupied  an  inner  circle  of  opinions — ^both  were  more 
likely  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances  and  the  views  of  others. 
Jeflferson  was  the  senior  in  the  Cabinet,  possessed,  indisputably, 

*  His  father  was  John  Randolph,  Attorney-General  of  Virsfinia  under  the  Crown  (and 
who  went  to  England  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war),  and  his  grandfather,  Sir  John, 
Attorney-General,  Speaker,  etc.  Peyton,  the  first  President  of  Congress,  was  hit 
nncle. 
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far  greater  personal  attainments  and  public  experience  than  any 
other  member/  was  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the  public 
eye,*  and  lastly,  held  the  most  important  oflScial  position.  Iliis 
last  fact  has  been  questioned,  and  perhaps  with  some  plausi- 
bility. In  pecuniary  circles,  the  financial  bureau  is  always  con- 
sidered the  main  spring  of  a  government,  and  politicians  are 
disposed  to  give  it  the  same  rank,  because  it  is  commonly  made 
the  principal  centre  of  patronage.  But  important  as  it  really  is 
— absolutely  essential  as  its  good  management  is  to  national 
success  (and  of  what  other  department  is  not  this  remark  equally 
true  ?) — it  would  be  absurd,  in  our  judgment,  to  assume  that, 
acting  within  its  legitimate  limits,  it  can  exercise  any  such  gene- 
rally moulding  influence  on  the  character  and  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  a  new  government,  as  the  department 
of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  A  government  may  be  com- 
pletely sound  and  prosperous  in  its  monetary  affairs,  and  yet  the 
worst  government  on  earth.  One  wisely  and  successfully  con- 
ducted in  its  foreign  and  domestic  bureaux  cannot  be  a  very 
bad  one. 

Hamilton  had  a  personal  advantage  in  the  Cabinet,  over  all 
his  colleagues.  He  had  been  much  previously  about  Washing- 
ton. He  had  acted  for  him ;  in  small  matters,  and  during  pres- 
sures of  business,  had  both  thought  and  acted  for  him  as  a 
trusted  secretary  *  is  always  required,  on  occasion,  to  think  and 
act  for  his  principal.  Leaning  on  an  inferior  in  such  cases 
becomes,  to  some  extent,  habitual.  It  is  easier  to  go  to  him  for 
information  and  advice ;  and  he  can  present  his  opinion  with 
greater  freedom,  and  press  it  with  more  importunity. 

^  Colonel  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments,  eonaderinf  hk  oppo^ 
timities.  his  actiTe  and  Taried  course  of  life,  and  his  present  age.  Bandolpn  was  oldcft 
and  had  enjoyed  far  better  early  advantages.  He,  perhaps,  bad  lacked  the  intenaitj 
of  Hamilton's  application,  bot  his  general  and  particolarly  his  belles-lettres  coltaret  mi 
ondoabtedly  far  superior  at  this  period.  Jefferson  had  reeeiTed  eqnal  early  adTantagei 
with  Randolph,  and  better  recent  ones— possessed  all  of  Hamilton's  intensity  of  wpfi* 
cation— and  he  was  the  senior  of  both.  He  was  fourteen  years  older  than  CoLmkI 
Hamilton. 

On  comparing  their  previous  experience  in  public  life  and  as  Bteteamen,  it  wiQ  he 
readily  seen  that  Jefferson's  quite  or  more  than  equalled  Bandolph*s  and  Hamflton's,  hoth 
put  together. 

•  The  difference,  it  will  readilv  be  conceded,  afterwards  became  less  in  this  particular. 
for  a  time.  Hamilton  was  already  a  very  conspicuous  man  in  point  of  abilities.  Bot  be 
had  nearly  always  been  a  minority  man,  and  therefore  had,  as  yet,  accomplished  little. 
He  never  had  really  controlled  aflhirs  for  a  day  in  his  own  State— had  appeared  al«s7* 
as  a  minority  representative  of  his  State  in  the  Federal  councils,  and  there,  too,  be  bsd 
(kllen  into  the  minority  on  those  great  test  questions  which  were  to  decide  the  cardiosl 
princioles  and  spirit  of  the  government  Up  to  this  point,  then,  his  achieveaeoti  is 
civil  Iffe  had  been  literally  nothing,  when  compared  witii  Jefferson's. 

*  He  had  acted  as  Washington's  MUitary  Secretary. 
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We  shall  not  stop  here  to  ask  what  was  the  degree  of  per- 
sonal aflfection  which  existed  between  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton. There  were  very  different  theories  on  that  subject  among 
those  who  knew  both  the  parties  well,  and  we  may  hereafter 
allude  to  them.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Washington 
entertained  great  confidence  in  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
fidelity  of  his  former  Aid ;  and  he  deeply  felt  the  convenience 
of  having  near  him  a  subordinate  so  tireless  in  the  investigation 
of  subjects,  so  clear  in  his  own  class  of  views,  so  ready  with  his 
pen,  and  the  master  of  so  vigorous  and  polished  a  style.  Hamil- 
ton had  entered  his  family  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  stately 
Commander-in-Chief  had  become  accustomed  to  his  foibles,  while 
he  probably  regarded  them  as  rather  the  manifestations  of  boy- 
hood than  anything  more  important ;  and  having  become  thus 
used  to  them,  they  never  afterwards  stnick  him  as  they  would 
have  done  coming  first  from  a  middle-aged  person.  Hamilton's 
vehemence  and  pertinacity  were  accordingly  tolerated;  nay, 
they  gave  him  a  sort  of  advantage,  for  when  a  superior  or  an 
associate  has  made  up  his  mind  to  overlook  such  qualities,  he 
will  generally,  if  he  possesses  self-respect,  go  as  far  as  he  can  to 
avoid  provoking  their  display. 

Between  the  Secretaiy  of  War  and  Attorney-General,  the 
preponderance  of  official  importance  and  infiuence  was,  we 
should  say,  a  good  deal  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Knox  did 
hot  possess  half  the  ability  or  knowledge  of  Randolph  on  gene- 
ral topics,  but  he  was  a  stauncher  follower.  His  vote  could  at 
least  be  counted  upon. 

We  perhaps  should  say  here,  at  the  outset,  that  while  the 
theory  of  the  government  would  seem  to  imply  an  entire  separa- 
tion between  the  governmental  departments,  and  their  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  connecting  only  through  the  execu- 
tive head,  such  was  not  the  practice  under  the  first  President. 
He  had  been  used  to  the  Executive  Council  of  Virginia,  and  to 
councils  of  war.  He  was  a  modest  man,  and  loved  advice; 
and,  more  than  all,  he  was  intent  on  an  amalgamation  as  well  as 
a  balance  of  parties  in  his  Cabinet.  He  desired  the  Cabinet 
action,  or  rather  its  fruits  (his  own  executive  action)  to  be  what 
in  mechanics  is  termed  the  "resultant,"  of  these  opposing 
forces.  To  effect  this,  conference  and  compromise  were  necessary 
between  the  Cabinet  representatives  of  the  different  principles 
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Accordingly,  the  Cabinet  was  generally  converted  into  an 
executive  council,  and  sometimes  substantially  into  a  directory 
or  plural  executive,  for  the  President  allowed  questions  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  counted  his  own  vote 
but  one,  or  merely  reserved  a  casting  vote.  This  practice  has 
been  (with  less  reason  we  think)  much  followed  since.  It 
accordingly  has  happened  that  the  real  Executive,  legally 
responsible  to  the  nation  for  his  conduct,  has  been  voted  down, 
actually  controlled  in  his  action,  by  his  own  appointees,  respon- 
sible to  nobody  but  himself.  And  it  has  much  oftener  hap- 
pened that  the  head  of  one  department,  selected  with  particular 
reference  to  his  qualifications  for  it,  has  been  voted  down  by 
colleagues  selected  with  no  reference  to  such  qualifications. 
Even  the  moral  responsibility — ^the  responsibility  which  each 
might  feel  in  reputation — ^is  lost  just  so  far  as  this  mixing  up  of 
department  duties  renders  them  undistinguishable.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  course  is  calculated  to  secure  more  delibera- 
tion and  caution,  and  to  guard  against  the  results  of  marked 
weakness  or  eccentricity  in  action.  It  may  fairly  perhaps  be 
considered  a  moot-point  whether  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  the  practice  which  has  measurably  grown  up  under  it, 
is  productive  of  most  good,  and  least  subject  to  abuse. 

President  Washington  was  probably  influenced  by  several 
considerations  in  selecting  a  Cabinet  in  which  the  previous  par- 
ties were  balanced.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  tantamount  to  ^ 
declaration  to  those  parties  of  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  neutral- 
ity, BO  far  as  persons  were  concerned,  for  the  future.  It  was 
also  equivalent  to  inviting  both  parties  to  come  in  and  support 
the  administration,  on  the  implied  understanding  that  a  mode- 
rate and  middle  course  would  be  pursued. 

This  progranmie  comported  not  only  with  the  President's 
habitual  line  of  policy,  but,  in  truth,  it  undoubtedly  better 
represented  his  individual  views.  He  was  constitutionally,  and 
by  the  habits  of  his  whole  life,  averse  to  extreme  positions  or 
courses— rbelieving  fully  in  the  wisdom  of  that  maxim  which  is 
often  scouted  at  by  radicals,  but  which,  properly  interpreted,  it 
must  be  confessed,  oftenest  solves  well  the  diflScult  problems  of 
practical  life — "  in  medio  tutissimus  tbisJ'^ '  He  was  sincerely 
in  favor  of  a  republican  government,  not  only  in  form  but  in 

>  In  the  middle  path  70a  will  go  most  safel? 
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substance ;  but  the  tenor  of  his  past  public  life  had  rendered 
his  affections  and  sympathies  decidedly  national.  He  felt  that 
he  was  the  father  of  his  whole  country.  The  firmness  which 
had  so  signally  sustained  him  in  every  dark  and  desperate  crisis 
of  the  war,  shook  when  insurrection  unfurled  its  standards  over 
the  very  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution.  His  great  heart  then 
sunk  in  uncontrollable  anguish,  and  he  asked  himself  whether 
he  would  not  have  chosen  to  fill  a  premature  grave  like  Greene, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  such  an  exit  to  the  scenes  which 
it  was  more  than  probable  many  of  his  compatriots  might  live 
to  bemoan."  *  It  was  in  a  great  measure  through  his  influence, 
that  several  of  the  Eastern  States  had  sent  representatives  to 
the  federal  Convention.  The  result  of  that  body's  deliberations 
had  met  his  fullest  hopes. 

It  appears,  from  his  letters,  and  particularly  from  those  to 
Hamilton,'  that  before  hearing  the  full  discussions  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  before  witnessing  its  final  action,  he  would  have 
preferred  a  government  rather  more  consolidated  in  form.  He 
had  obviously  become  deeply  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
State  governments.  But  he  considered  the  Constitution,  as  com- 
pleted by  the  Convention,  a  fair  and  just  compromise  between 
opposing  views.  He  accepted  it  not  as  a  make-shift,  which  by 
latitudinarian  constructions  or  the  sword  of  civil  war  was  to  be 
converted  into  something  else,  but  as  a  finality  good  in  itself 
'and  fairly  agreed  upon;  and  he  was  unquestionably  resolved  to 
carry  it  out  in  its  real  meaning.  He  judged  he  would  best 
attain  this,  and  be  more  likely  to  induce  parties  to  rally  round 
the  Constitution  and  round  his  administration,  by  giving  those 
parties  an  equal  voice  in  his  Cabinet — and  where  they  disagreed, 
holding  the  balance  firmly  and  impartially  between  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  first  President 
entered  his  office  firmly  resolved  to  be  a  no-party  President. 

The  heterogeneous  materials  thus  brought  together  coalesced 
for  a  period.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  met  each  other,  it  would 
appear,  with  no  unfavorable  prepossessions.  They  were  both, 
personally,  attractive  men — ^genial  in  temper  and  manner — frank 
and  indisposed  to  underhandedness  among  associates.    Jefferson 

>  Greene  died  from  a  san-strokei  June  19, 1786|  aged  46.    These  words  of  Washing 
ton  ocoor  in  one  of  his  letters,  the  date  of  which  is  not  now  remembered. 
•  Q.  y.  in  Life  of  Hamilton. 
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came  back  from  France  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  domestic 
questions,  and  particularly  those  of  finance,  which  had  sprung 
up  during  his  absence.  The  selection  of  the  President  justified 
the  impression  that  Hamilton  was  profoundly  familiar  with  the 
public  finances.  They  fell  within  his  official  department,  and 
no  man  was  more  habitually  modest  than  Jefferson,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  forming  and  thrusting  forward  his  own  opi- 
nions. For  a  time,  therefore,  he  seemed  disposed  to  take  Hamil- 
ton's views  upon  trust — and  his  doubts  were  only  expressed  with 
caution  and  reluctance.  Here  are  his  after  opinions  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York : 

"  Hamilton's  financial  system  had  then  passed.  It  had  two  objects :  Ist,  ms  a 
puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and  inquirj ;  2d,  as  a  machine  for  the 
corruption  of  the  Legislature:  for  he  avowed  the  opinion,  that  man  coold  be 
govemed  by  one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or  interest :  force,  he  observed,  in  tfaa 
country,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  memben 
must  be  laid  hold  of,  to  keep  the  Legislature  in  unison  with  the  Executive.  And 
with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  machine  was  not  without 
effect;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  government, .some  members  were  found 
sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  war,  the  greatest  diflSculty  we  encountered, 
was  the  want  of  money  or  means  to  pay  our  soldiers  who  fought,  or  our  fieurmeni, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  who  furnished  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  them.  After  the  expedient  of  paper  money  had  exhausted  itaell^  cer- 
tificates of  debt  were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  assurance  of  payment, 
80  soon  as  the  United  States  should  be  able.  But  the  distresses  of  these  people 
often  obliged  them  to  part  with  these  for  the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of 
their  value ;  and  speculators  had  made  a  trade  of  cozening  them  from  the  holders, 
by  the  most  fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  that  they  would  never  be  paid. 
In  the  bill  for  funding  and  paying  these,  Hamilton  made  no  difference  between  tbe 
original  holders  and  the  fraudulent  purchasers  of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  repug- 
nance  arose  at  putting  these  two  classes  of  creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  greet 
exertions  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  full  value,  and  to  the  latter  the  ynee 
only  which  they  had  paid,  with  interest'  But  this  would  have  prevented  the 
game  which  was  to  be  played,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  greedy  members  were 
already  tutored  and  prepared.  When  the  trial  of  strength,  on  these  several  efforts, 
had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  bill  would  finally  pass,  this  being  known  within 
doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially,  than  to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts 
of  the  Union^  the  base  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  relay  horses  by  land,  and 
swift-sailing  pilot  boats  by  sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Active  partners  and 
agents  were  associated  and  employed  in  every  State,  town,  and  country  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  paper  was  bought  up  at  five  shillings,  and  even  as  low  as  twc 
shillings  in  the  pound,  before  the  holder  knew  that  Congress  had  already  provided 

^  This  was  one  of  the  amendments  proposed,  but  it  was  not  the  one  which  received 
most  notoriety  from  being  moved  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Madison. 
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for  its  redemption  at  par.  Immense  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexterity  of  a  leader,  would  follow  of  course 
the  chief  who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  the  sealous  instruments  of 
all  his  enterprises.*' 

Mr.  Madison  had  made  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  injustice  of 
this  bill,  as  between  the  first  holders  and  the  speculating  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  certificates  of  debt,  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  produced  a  compromise  between  the 
interests  of  the  parties.  It  provided  that  the  present  holder 
should  receive  the  highest  cash  value  that  the  certificates  had 
borne,  and  that  the  residue  (up  to  their  par  value)  should  be 
paid  to  the  original  holder.  He  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the 
public  creditors  had  suffered  solely  by  the  default  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  was  bound  to  exercise  the  highest  prero- 
gative of  sovereignty  to  make  reparation  to  them ;  and  he  cited 
cases  to  show  that  both  the  English  and  French  governments 
had  sanctioned  departures  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  commer- 
cial law,  to  protect  individual  rights  imperilled  by  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  that  no  resulting  injuiy  to  public  credit 
had  ensued.  He  claimed,  what  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
United  States  had  already  acted  on  an  analogous  principle  in 
repudiating  and  attempting  to  make  compensation  otherwise,  to 
the  original  holders  of  its  paper  currency.  He  thought  his  pro- 
position a  very  liberal  one  to  the  present  holders  of  certificates, 
because  they  had  generally  purchased  them  for  from  a  fifth 
down  to  a  tenth  of  their  nominal  value,  and  the  certificates  had 
suddenly  risen  to  half  that  nominal  value  on  the  publication  of 
Hamilton's  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  His  proposition 
would  enable  holders  still  to  realize  several  hundred  per  centum 
on  the  money  they  had  invested. 

Mr.  Madison's  proposition  was  sustained,  on  the  fioor,  by 
several  members.  Gerry  proposed  that  full  payment  be  made 
to  present  holders,  and  then  that  compensation  be  also  made  to 
a  class  of  the  original  ones.  This  proposition  did  not  xneet  much 
favor.  The  Government  was  too  poor  to  be  so  magnanimous. 
Madison's  proposition  would  defeat  what  it  has  been  seen  Jeffer- 
son considered  the  main  object  of  the  bill,  and  the  future  lead- 
ers of  the  Ultra-Federalists  exerted  themselves  warmly  against 
it,    Fisher  Ames  poured  out  his  customary  amount  of  invective 
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and  pathos  on  the  subject  of  national  credit.  Sedgwick  admit- 
ted that  Government  might  even  regulate  contracts,  where  the 
stability  of  the  social  structure  required  it/  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  such  a  case.  Smith  of  South  Carolina — ^popularly- 
accused  of  sharing  largely  in  the  speculations  produced  by  the 
bill — took  the  same  side.  But  thirteen  members  rose  for  Mr. 
Madison's  amendment'  The  policy  of  the  Treasury  Department 
was  now  completely  in  the  ascendant. 

The  Funding  Law  produced  striking  effects.    The  political 
ones  have  been  given.    The  social  if  not  moral  ones  were  not 
less  important.   A  class  of  already  rich  men  were  suddenly  made 
enormously  rich,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  American  fortunes 
generally.    The  keen,  alert,  Imngry  class  of  adventurers  who 
had  ridden  "  relay  horses  "  and  crowded  canvas  on  the  "  pilot 
boats,"  to  buy  up  certificates  of  battered  soldiers,  or  their  needy 
orphans,  suddenly  shot  up  into  wealth  and  splendor.    In  every 
part  of  the  country,  tliere  were  men  whose  family  estates  had 
been  ruthlessly  devastated  by  the  foe — or  who  had  voluntarily 
stripped  them  to  meet  the  imploring  calls  of  Government  in  the 
dark  straits  of  the  Revolution — or  who  had  grievously  burdened 
them  to  support  the  soldiers  which,  those  estates  had  sent  forth, 
the  master  of  the  household  and  his  sons,  to  serve  in  the  army. 
A  nominal  reparation  had  been  made  for  supplies  actually  fur- 
nished, and  for  personal  services.   It  came,  however,  in  the  form 
of  pledges  which  could  not  be  immediately  redeemed,  and  every 
succeeding  day  lowered  the  value  of  those  evidences  of  debt 
Meanwhile  the  estate  crumbled  and  its  occupants  sunk  lower 
and  lower  from  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and  social  import- 
ance.    Men  who  had  entered  the  Revolution  in  easy  circum- 
stances and  the  prominent  persons  of  their  respective  localities- 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country — who  had  borne 
conmiissions — who  held  honorable  discharges  signed   by  the 
name  of  Washington — who  were  scarred,  and  maimed,  and  iu 
some  instances  wholly  broken  in  constitution  by  the  exposures 
of  the  war — were  now,  in  innumerable  instances,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  toiling  with  their  own  hands  for  their  daily  bread, 
or  to  subsist  on  the  clmrity  of  relatives  only  less  needy  than 

^  Ferhspa  ihis  admbsloD  tr^  made  in  the  debate  on  a  previoos  amendment,  and  if  >h>. 
H  Ib  cone  tbc  lesH  f^ermiLD  to  tbe  matter. 
■  Agamat  thirty *»is  uegntivBa- 
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themselves  * — while  had  the  Government,  with  its  present  nice 
sense  of  commercial  honor,*  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  them,  they 
would  have  been  in  affluence,  and  they  and  their  children  would 
not  have  been  sunk  into  indigence,  and  obscurity,  and  sup. 
planted  in  public  and  social  consequence  by  adventurers,  who 
tad  risen  literally  on  their  ruins. 

This  new  class  of  moneyed  men  could  not  often  boast  of 
patriotic  services  to  their  country.*  They  had  been  generally 
trained  on  other  theatres  than  the  camp,  the  march  and  the  bat- 
tle-field, to  their  present  ferret-eyed  sagacity  in  politico-com- 
mercial speculation.  They  had  been  educating  during  the  Eevo- 
Intion,  in  those  places  where  the  little  money  that  was  to  be 
made  was  made  by  commercial  men,  from  the  rank  of  honorable 
merchants  down  to  small  sutlers,  and  traders  with  the  enemy, 
rather  than  in  those  places  where  both  money  and  blood  were 
spent  for  the  country.  Now  ostentatious  upstarts,  they  rolled 
in  their  carriages ;  took  the  lead  in  politics ;  declaimed  about 
"national  obligations"  and  "national  honor;"  talked  of  the 
country's  acquiring  "  a  character ;"  and  spoke  with  huge  disap- 
probation of  the  dangerous  and  agrarian  doctrines  tolerated  by 
the  State  governments,  by  the  "  common  people,"  and  at  lengti 
advanced  even  on  the  fioors  of  Congress  by  Madison. 

Bad  as  were  the  individual  results  we  have  named,  they 
were  not  the  worst.  The  example  debauched  the  public  mind. 
The  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  enterprising,  seeing  fortunes 
made  by  the  turn  of  a  vote,  for  the  lucky  "  knowing  ones  "  who 

»  We  have  never  seen  the  miserable  spectacle  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  absolntely 
begging  his  food  from  door  to  door— bnt  we  have  personally  known  scores  and  scores 
of  them,  who  were  compelled  to  work  hard  in  their  old  age  for  subsistence,  or  to  depend 
on  the  charity  of  relatives,  eked  out  by  the  pensions  long  after  the  period  of  whicn  we 
write,  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Qovernment — and  not  a  few  of  them  would  have  been 
men  of  substance  with  their  honest  claims  against  the  Government  paid. 

The  bounty  lands,  pensions,  etc.,  were  an  honorable  effort  towards  late  reparation. 
But  the  lands  lying  in  deep  wildernesses,  were  immediately  available  to  but  few,  and  they 
had  no  market  value.  Their  titles  were  often  transferred,  in  the  expressive  popular 
phrase,  **  for  a  song."  The  annual  pension  was  an  excellent  device  to  keep  broken  down 
old  men  from  starvation — but  to  say  that  in  this  country  where  money  went  so  far,  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  that  these  pensions  were  a  ftiU  equivalent  for  pay,  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  of  the  word,  for  what  the  recipients  had  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  Govern- 
ment paper  money  and  certificates,  would  be  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  facts.  The 
speculators  received  the  ready  pay  and  became  the  men  of  property— the  battered 
soldier  sunk  into  hopeless  Indigence,  though  his  country  did  finally  interfere  to  save  him 
from  starvation. 

*  We  by  no  means  say  that  the  Government  forfeited  its  commercial  honor  by  omit- 
ting to  pav  its  debts,  when  due,  or  by  repudiating  the  Continental  monev.  But  if  so 
tenacious  to  pay  the  certificates  to  the  holders  in  1790,  to  save  commercial  honor,  why 
on  the  same  principle  should  not  the  Continental  money  have  been  redeemed  to  save  th» 
commercial  honor  of  the  country?  Yet  the  Funding  Bill  itself,  we  believe,  recognized 
itf  repudiation ! 

*  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  were  some  striking  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
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were  the  hangers-on  of  Government,  were  not  only  in  haste  to 
abandon  their  legitimate  avocations  to  join  that  corps,  bnt  a 
wild  spirit  of  speculation  widened  and  spread  thronghout  the 
land,  embracing  almost  every  branch  of  financial  operations, 
and  especially  stock  jobbing  and  banking.  Gbvemment  was 
necessaiily  connected  with  both.  It  must  give  legal  aathority 
to  these  schemes.  Consequently  round  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  even,  before  lo^g,  round  some  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, a  vast  army  of  speculators  was  congregated  striving  to 
obtain  wealth  by  "jobs" — either  plundering  the  government, 
or  selling  it  their  fealty  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
plunder  others  "  according  to  law."  These  men  pas^  their 
lives  in  the  lobby  of  Congress,  corrupting  legislation  at  the 
fountain-head,  by  dexterously  appealing  to  the  party  fears  and 
hopes  of  politicians,  and  to  the  palms  of  the  directly  venal 
Many  a  Congressman  at  that  day  was  popularly  and  directly 
accused  of  being  a  silent  partner  in  speculations,  which  his  vote 
helped  to  originate ;  and  many  a  Congressman  lived  and  died 
under  such  imputations,  founded  on  strongly  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances, without  making  any  explanations  which  tended  to 
relieve  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  expressions,  already  quoted,  in  regard  to  the 
Funding  Bill,  were  fruits  of  after-knowledge.  By  tis  own  show- 
ing (and  by  his  alone),  he  was  himself  made  to  "  hold  the  candle" 
to  one  of  Hamilton's  projects !  He  thus  proceeds  in  his  Memoir 
from  the  point  where  we  dropped  the  preceding  quotation : 

"  This  game  [the  Funding  Bill]  was  over,  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at  the 
moment  of  my  arriyal ;  and  to  this  I  was  most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to 
hold  the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Assump- 
tion. Independently  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States  had  during  the  war  con- 
tracted separate  and  heavy  debts ;  and  Massachusetts  pi^cularly,  in  an  absord 
attempt,  absurdly  conducted,  on  the  British  post  of  Penobscot :  and  the  more  debt 
Hamilton  could  rake  up,  the  more  plunder  for  his  mercenaries.  This  money, 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to  have  beeu  spent  for  general 
purposes,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse.  But  it  was  ob- 
jected, that  nobody  knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their  amount,  or  what  their 
proofe.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of  these  twenty 
millions,  we  do  not  know  how  much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State,  or  how  much 
to  another.  No  matter ;  we  will  guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on  foot 
among  the  several  States,  and  some  got  much,  some  little,  some  nothing  But  the 
main  object  was  obtained — the  phalanx  of  the  Treasury  was  reinforced  by  additiooal 
recruits.  This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry  contest  ever  known  in 
Congress  before  or  since  the  Union  of  the  States.    I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  it 
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Bat  a  straDger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors  on  it,  so  long  absent  as  to 
hare  lost  all  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its  object,  I  took  no 
concern  in  it  The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  high  were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection 
biuiness  was  suspended.  Congress  met  and  ac^oumed  from  day  to  day  without 
doing  anything,  the  parties  being  too  much  out  of  temper  to  do  business  together. 
The  eastern  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South  Carolina,  were  the 
principal  gamblers  in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution.  Hamilton 
wnB  in  despair.  As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in  the  street. 
He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which  the  Legislature  had  been  wrought ; 
the  disgust  of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States ;  the  danger  of  the  seces- 
sion of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States.  He  observed  that  the 
members  of  the  administration  ought  to  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  ques- 
tion was  not  of  my  department,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a  common 
concern;  ftiat  the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  administrative  qucs 
tions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support, 
with  joint  efforts,  measures  approved  by  him;  and  that  the  question  having  been 
lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  me  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends,  might  effect  a  change  in  the  vote,  and 
the  machine  of  government,  now  suspended,  might  be  again  set  into  motion.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the  whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed 
myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary 
sequence  ;  that  undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union 
at  this  incipient  stage,  I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  consequences, 
to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.  I  proposed  to  him, 
however,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two, 
bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I  thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable 
men,  consulting  together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
to  form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion  took  place. 
I  could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  whatever 
importance  had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  of  concord  among  the  States  was  more  important,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded,  to  effect 
which,  some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that  this 
pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some  concomitant 
measure  should  be  adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  had  before  been 
propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  either  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown 
on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  year$, 
and  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in 
some  degree  the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure  alone.  So 
two  of  the  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revulsion  of 
stomach  almost  convulsive),  agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook 
to  carry  the  other  point  In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established  over  the 
Eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  those  of  the  middle  States, 
effected  his  ude  of  the  engagement;  and  so  the  Assumption  was  passed,  and 
twenty  millions  of  stock  divided  among  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as  a  pabulum 
to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  This  added  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasury, 
VOL.  I.— a9 
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and  made  its  chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in  the  legislature,  which  might  give  to 
the  Government  the  direction  suited  to  hb  political  views. 

**  I  know  well,  and  so  must  be  understood,  that  nothing  like  a  majoritj  in  Con- 
gress had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far  from  it.  But  a  division,  not  very 
unequal,  had  already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  that  body,  between  the 
parties  styled  Republican  and  Federal.  The  latter  being  monarchists  in  principle, 
adhered  to  Hamilton,  of  course,  as  their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this  mercenary 
phalanx  added  to  them,  insured  him  Jways  a  majority  in  both  Houses ;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury.** ' 

The  whole  amount  of  State  debt  and  interest  included  in 
"the  Assumption,"  ultimately  proved  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  above  named  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  is  believed  perfectly 
truthfully,  said : 

*^  Had  the  United  States  waited  to  assume  the  State  debt  till  the  accounts  had 
been  finally  settled,  instead  of  assuming  at  random  before  a  final  settlement  had 
taken  place,  the  very  same  result  which  now  exists  might  have  been  effected ;  and 
the  amounts  of  the  Union  with  the  individual  States  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
same  relative  situation  in  which  they  now  stand,  by  assuming  eleven  millionf 

*  We  have  been  fortunate  in  recovering  the  following  contemporaneous  letter  of  l[r. 
Jefferson,  which  nuts  him  in  a  more  favorable  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Aasumption 
Bill,  than  he  puts  mmself  in  the  above  rapid  and  general  statement  of  facts  made  toiity- 
one  years  afterwards : 

«*NiwTomx,JiUy4,17H 
'^  DiAR  Sir  : 

**  The  business  of  Congress  has  proceeded  very  slowly  lately.  Two  interesting 
questions  have  so  chafed  the  members,  that  they  can  scarcely  go  on  with  one  another. 
One  of  these  la  happily  getting  over.  Tne  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  for  transferring  the 
temporary  residence  of  Congress  to  PhUadelpfaia  for  10  years,  and  the  permanent  one  to 
Georgetown  thenceforward.  The  other  question  relative  to  tne  assumption  of  the  State 
debts  is  still  nndecided.  In  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  proposed,  it  can  never  be 
admitted,  but  neither  can  the  proposition  be  totally  refected  without  preventing  the 
funding  the  public  debt  altogetner.  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government.  I  am  in  hopes  H  will  be  put  into  a  Just  form,  by  assuming  to  the  creditors 
of  each  State  in  proportion  to  the  census  of  each  State,  so  that  the  State  will  be  exone> 
rated  towards  its  creditors  Just  as  much  as  it  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  assumption, 
and  consequently  no  injustice  done.  The  only  objection,  then,  would  be  that  the  States 
could  more  conveniently  levy  taxes  themselves  to  pay  their  debts.  I  am  clearly  of  this 
opinion,  but  I  see  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  our  opinions  sometimes  to  the  ophiioDS  of 
others  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  war  between  Spain  snd 
England.  Should  this  take  place,  France  will  certainly  be  involved  in  it,  and  it  will  be 
as  general  a  war  as  has  ever  been  seen  in  Europe ;  consequently  it  will  be  long  patchinf 
up  a  peace  which  may  adjust  so  many  interests.  In  the  meantime,  I  hope  peace  and 
profit  will  be  our  lot.  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  price  for  our  produce, 
and  particularly  our  wheat,  for  years  to  come.  Tne  revolution  in  Prance  ffocs  on  with 
a  slow  but  steady  step.  Their  West  India  islands  are  all  in  combustion.  There  is  no 
government  in  them,  consequently  their  trade  Is  entirely  open  to  us.  I  shall  come  to 
Virginia  in  September,  most  probably  early  in  the  month,  though  I  had  rather  make  it  a 
little  later,  if  the  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  for  removal  to  Philadelphia  wiU  admit 
it ;  for  I  take  for  granted  the  bill  wfll  pass  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives  when  it  has  been 
read  once  or  twice,  and  will  be  finally  decided  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Present  me 
most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Eppes  and  the  family.    I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

**  Your  aflbctionate  fnend  and  sanrant, 
''  Mr.  Eppes,  Eppington,  "  Th.  Jiffibsok. 

'^Chesterfield,  Va." 
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instead  of  twenty-two.    Tbe  additional  and  unnecessary  debt  created  by  that  fatal 
measoro  amounts,  therefore,  to  $10,883,628  58."* 

The  Assumption  had  been  voted  down,  April  10th,  1790,  by 
a  division  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-nine.  Mr.  Gerry  renewed  the 
proposal  with  a  proviso  that  the  amount  to  be  assumed  from 
each  State,  ])q  first  settled.  This  was  rejected  without  a  count 
This  measure,  on  which  the  "  Eastern  members  particularly," 
and  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  "  threatened  a  secession  and  disso- 
lution," had  not,  we  think,  been  called  for  by  a  Legislative 
resolution,  and  scarcely  by  a  petition,  from  any  of  the  creditor 
States  I 

Mr.  Jefferson's  published  correspondence  for  some  period 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York — apart  from  official  letters  now  of 
little  interest — consists  mainly  of  leave-takings  of  his  friends  in 
France.  All  these  indicate  his  strong  attachment  to  that  coun- 
try, his  disappointment  in  not  returning  to  it,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  its  Revolution. 
He  had  not  given  up  his  sympathy  in  the  popular  cause  there 
because  the  Patriots  had  not  followed  his  prudent  advice,  nor 
had  he  ceased  to  hope  for  their  success.  Violences  and  excesses 
had  taken  place,  but  he  regarded  these  as  not  to  be  deprecated 
if  they  were  necessary  preludes  to  national  freedom.  He  wrote 
General  Lafayette  (April  2d)  that  "  we  are  not  to  expect  to  be 
translated  from  despotism  to  liberty  in  a  feather  bed."  He  still 
believed  that  conservative  checks  would  be  required  to  give 
stability  to  the  French  Constitution.  He  wrote  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  April  3d : 

"  I  find  my  countrymen  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and 
thinking  with  the  National  Assembly  in  all  points  except  that  of  a  single  house  of 
legislation.  They  think  their  own  experience  has  so  decidedly  proved  the  necessity 
of  two  houses  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  one,  that  they  fear  that  this  single  error 
will  shipwreck  your  new  Constitution.  I  am  myself  persuaded  that  theory  and 
practice  are  not  at  variance  in  this  instance,  and  that  you  will  find  it  necessary 
hereafter  to  add  another  branch.  But  I  presume  you  provide  a  facility  of  amend- 
ing  your  Constitution,  and  perhaps  the  necessity  may  be  altogether  removed  by  a 
council  of  revision  well  constituted.^ 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  copper  coinage,  adverse  to  the 
proposition  to  supply  it  from  abroad.  On  the  24th,  he  delivered 
a  written  Cabinet  opinion  against  the  right  of  the  Senate  "  to 
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negative  the  grade  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Executive  to  fill 
foreign  missions."  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  delivered  a  Cabinet 
opinion  against  "  the  validity  of  a  grant  made  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  certain  companies  of  individuals  of  a  tract  of  country 
whereof  the  Indian  right  had  never  been  extinguished,  with 
power  to  such  individuals  to  extinguish  the  Indian  right."  He 
therein  assumed  the  position  that  the  General  Government  pos- 
sessed the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  Indian  titles. 

During  most  of  the  month  of  May,  Mr.  JeflTerson  was  too  ill 
to  attend  to  much  business,  from  the  effect  of  a  malady  some- 
what peculiar  to  him — a  headache,  occurring  only  at  considera- 
ble intervals,  but  when  it  did  occur,  lastibg  for  a  number  of 
days,  and  with  such  violence  that  it  produced  nearly  as  much 
prostration  as  a  severe  fit  of  sickness.  Over  exertion  and  the 
want  of  rest  rendered  the  present  attack  a  very  protracted  one, 
and  its  debilitating  effects  did  not  entirely  disappear  before 
July. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  he  delivered  a  written  Cabinet  opinion  m 
favor  of  the  President's  approving  of  resolutions  of  Congress 
(May  21st)  "  directing  that  in  all  cases  where  payment  had  not 
been  already  made,  the  debts  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  should  be  paid  to  the  original  claimants  or  their 
attorneys,  and  not  to  their  assignees."  He  distinctly  asserted  in 
this  opinion,*  that  the  accounts  of  these  soldiers  having  been 
ex&mined  by  an  officer  of  the  Government,  and  a  list  of  the 
balances  due  them  made  out,  that  list  "  became  known  to  cer 
tain  persons  before  the  soldiers  themselves  had  information  of 
it."  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  "relay-horse"  and 
"pilot-boat"  scramble  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  under  circum- 
stances of  even  more  contemptible  and  cold-blooded  turpitude.* 
Jefferson  did  not  take  the  ground  (as  was  done  on  the  Funding 
Bill)  that  the  case  was  sufficiently  important,  though  caused 
clearly  by  the  fault  of  the  Government  (or  some  of  its  officers) 
to  demand  retrospective  legislation.    He  said : 

>  And  if  the  assertion  was  denied  hr  any  of  his  colleagues,  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  fact. 

*  These  acts  did  not  amount  to  technical  swindling—"  obtaining  goods  on  false  pre- 
tences." But  if  it  was  not.  morally^  unmitigated  swindling— and  quite  as  much  worthy 
of  a  State-prison  as  the  tecnnical  olfencei  we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  true  bearings  of 
the  case.  It  would  seem  rather  farcical  to  make  "forestalling"  "regrating,"  etc., 
penal,  and  yet  allow  this  Und  of  offence  against  hoixor  and  morality  to  pass  for  gentle- 
manly !  The  pillory  and  whipping-post,  if  not  branding,  would,  in  our  Judgment,  be  wen 
revived,  for  tlus  class  of  "  gentlemen  1" 
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*'  I  agree  in  an  almost  unlimited  condemnation  of  retrospective  laws.  The  few 
instances  of  wrong  which  they  redress  are  so  overweighed  by  the  insecurity  they 
draw  over  all  property  and  even  over  life  itself,  and  by  the  atrocious  violations 
of  both  to  which  they  lead,  that  it  is  better  to  live  under  the  evil  than  the  remedy. 

**  The  only  question  I  shall  make  is,  whether  these  resolutions  annul  acts  which 
were  valid  when  they  were  done  f 

He  then  contended  that  at  least  in  Virginia,  where  the  com- 
mon law  on  the  subject  had  been  changed  by  no  statute,  the 
conveyance  of  a  light  to  a  debt,  whereof  the  party  was  not  in 
possession,  was  wholly  void;'  and  he  proceeded  to  argue 
towards  the  same  practical  conclusion,  on  other  legal  grounds. 
The  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury  submitted  a  counter  opinion,  and 
in  favor  of  vetoing  the  resolutions  of  Congress.  His  opinion  did 
not  prevail. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law  (May  30th)  Mr.  Jefferson 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  tonnage  bill, 
and  he  declared  some  very  radical  views  in  regard  to  the 
"  natural  right "  of  every  nation  to  trade  with  others : 

"  The  tonnage  bill  will  probably  pass,  and  must,  I  believe,  produce  salutary 
effects.  It  is  a  mark  of  energy  in  our  Gk>vernment,  in  a  case,  I  believe,  where  it 
cannot  be  parried.  The  French  Revolution  still  goes  on  well,  though  the  danger 
of  a  suspension  of  payments  is  very  imminent  Their  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
their  colonies  to  say  on  what  footing  they  wished  to  be  placed,  will  end,  I  hope,  in 
our  free  admission  into  their  islands  with  our  produce.  This  precedent  must  have 
consequences.  It  is  impossible  the  world  should  continue  long  insensible  to  so  evi- 
dent a  truth  as  that  the  right  to  have  commerce  and  intercourse  with  our  neigh- 
bors, is  but  a  natural  right  To  suppress  this  neighborly  intercourse  is  an  exercise 
of  force,  which  we  shall  have  a  just  right  to  remove  when  the  superior  force.** 

In  the  same  letter  will  be  found  a  list  of  those  he  considered 
the  best  authors  on  political  economy  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, still  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student  in  those  topics. 

During  the  summer  there  were  decided  appearances  of  a 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the 
attack  made  on  the  settlement  of  the  former  at  Nootka  Sound. 
The  prompt  steps  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  resent  the  affront, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  France  would  sustain  Spain,  and 
thus  put  her  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  struggle,  made  a  Euro- 
pean war  appear  imminent.  This  offered  a  favorable  occasion 
for  the  United  States  to  press  the  adjustment  of  outstanding 

1  He  said  neither  the  law-merchant  nor  statutes  of  Vhrginla  made  any  exceptions  it 
this  respect  but  as  to  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes  and  bonds. 
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differences  with  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  Secretary 
of  State  accordingly  instructed  Mr.  Carmichael,  our  Charge  des 
Affaires  at  Madrid,  to  urge  a  full  concession  to  the  United 
States  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  other 
resulting  rights  which  will  be  presently  mentioned.  Spain  was 
to  be  warned  that  any  further  delay  in  the  matter  might  lead  to 
war,  for  that  the  western  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
already  been  kept  quiet  with  difficulty,  and  that  "  in  a  moment 
of  impatience,"  they  might  resort  to  force,  in  which  event 
"  neither  themselves  nor  their  rights  would  ever  be  abandoned  " 
by  their  Government.  The  claims  of  Spain  to  territory  north  of 
31^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  were  pronounced  "  never 
to  have  merited  the  respect  of  an  answer."  Such  was  to  be  the 
leonine  diplomatic  roar,  provided  the  war  had  begun,  but  if 
**  an  accommodation  had  taken  place,"  a  lower  key  was  to  be 
struck.    In  the  latter  event,  the  Secretary  very  quietly  says : 

*'  Tour  discretion  will  suggest  that  they  [our  claims]  must  be  pressed  more 
softlj,  and  that  patience  and  persuasion  must  temper  your  conferences,  till  either 
these  maj  prevail,  or  some  other  circumstance  turn  up,  which  may  enable  ns  to 
use  other  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  we  are  determined  in  the 
end  to  attain  at  any  risk/'  * 

But  there  was  another  contingency  to  provide  against 
Spain,  proverbially  unpliable  and  wrong-headed,  might  choose 
to  take  another  foe  on  her  hands,  even  if  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  England.  This  would  not  only  cost  the  United  States  a 
war,  but  it  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  some  awkward 
complications  between  them  and  their  ally,  France.  It  would, 
in  effect,  array  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  England  and 
against  Franco  in  a  European  war.  To  say  nothing  of  grati- 
tude, it  would  be  poor  policy  to  help  to  cripple  France,  when  her 
power  was  believed  to  be  all  that  prevented  England  from 
reopening  her  own  former  struggle  with  America. 

Mr.  Short,  the  American  representative  at  the  court  of 
France,  was  therefore  written  (August  10th) : 

**  This  letter,  with  the  very  confidential  papers  it  incloses,  will  be  delirered  te 
you  by  Mr.  Barret,  with  his  own  hands.  If  there  be  no  war  between  Spain  and 
England,  they  need  bo  known  to  yourself  alone.  But  if  that  war  be  begun,  or 
whenever  it  shall  begin,  we  wish  you  to  communicate  them  to  the  Marquis  de 

»  See  Jefferson  to  Carmichael,  August  2d,  1790. 
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Lafkjette,  on  whose  assistance  we  know  we  can  count  in  matters  which  interest 
both  our  countries.  He  and  you  will  consider  how  far  the  contents  of  these  papers 
may  be  communicated  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  and  his  influence  be  asked  with 
the  court  of  Madrid.  France  will  be  called  into  the  war,  as  an  ally,  and  not  on  any 
pretence  of  the  quarrel  being  in  any  degree  her  own.  She  may  reasonably  require 
then  that  Spain  should  do  everything  which  depends  on  her,  to  lessen  the  number 
of  her  enemies.  She  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  be  of  that  number,  if  she  does 
not  yield  our  right  to  the  common  use  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  means  of  using 
and  securing  it  You  will  observe,  we  state  in  general  the  necessity,  not  only  of 
oar  having  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  (without  which  we  could  make  no 
use  of  the  navigation  at  all)  but  of  its  being  so  well  separated  from  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  her  jurisdiction,  as  not  to  engender  daily  disputes  and  broils  between 
us.  It  is  certain,  that  if  Spain  were  to  retain  any  jurisdiction  over  our  entrc- 
p6t,  her  officers  would  abuse  that  jurisdiction,  and  our  people  would  abuse  their 
privileges  in  it.  Both  parties  must  foresee  this,  and  that  it  will  end  in  war.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  well-defined  separation.  Nature  has  decided  what  shall  be  the 
geography  of  that  in  the  end,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  beginning,  by  cutting 
off  from  the  adjacent  countries  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  inclosing  between 
two  of  its  channels  a  long  and  narrow  slip  of  land,  called  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans.  The  idea  of  ceding  this,  could  not  be  hazarded  to  Spain,  in  the  first  step ; 
it  would  be  too  disagreeable  at  first  view ;  because  this  island,  with  its  town,  con- 
stitutes, at  present,  their  principal  settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions, 
containing  about  ten  thousand  white  inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex.  Reason 
and  events,  however,  may,  by  little  and  little,  familiarize  them  to  it.  That  we  have 
a  right  to  some  spot  as  an  entrepot  for  our  commerce,  may  be  at  once  affirmed. 
The  expediency,  too,  may  be  expressed  of  so  locating  it  as  to  cut  off  the  source 
of  future  quarrels  and  wars.  A  disinterested  eye,  looking  on  a  map,  will  remark 
how  conveniently  this  tongue  of  land  is  formed  for  the  purpose ;  the  Iberville  and 
Amit  channel  offering  a  good  boundary  and  convenient  outlet,  on  the  one  side  for 
Florida,  and  the  main  channel,  an  equally  good  boundary  and  outlet  on  the  other 
side  for  Louisiana ;  while  the  slip  of  land  between,  is  almost  entirely  morass  or 
sandbank ;  the  whole  of  it  lower  than  the  water  of  the  river,  in  its  highest  floods, 
and  only  its  western  margin  (which  is  the  highest  ground)  secured  by  banks  and 
inhabited.  I  suppose  this  idea  too  much  even  for  the  Count  de  Montmorin  at  first, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  will  find  it  prudent  to  urge,  and  get  him  to  recommend  to 
Uie  Spanish  court,  only  in  general  terms,  *  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with 
a  circumjacent  territory  sufficient  for  its  support,  well  defined,  and  extra-territorial 
to  Spain,'  leaving  the  idea  to  future  growth." 

Here  we  have  the  extent  of  the  original  and  resulting  claims 
on  Spain,  if  she  was  at  war.  The  gradual  and  lubricous  pro- 
gress of  the  Secretary  until  he  reaches  that  "  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  land  called  the  Island  of  New  Orleans,"  creates  a  smile ; 
and  the  climax  of  cool  assurance  would  seem  to  be  reached, 
when  he  so  quietly  points  out  the  "  convenience  "  of  this  posses- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  aflSrms  that  a  "  disinterested  eye, 
looking  on  a  map,  would  remark  "  tJiat  fact 

To  a  pure  mind,  there  is  something  at  first  revolting  in  the 
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smooth,  glossy  pretences  of  diplomacy !  But  not  only  the  world 
at  large,  but  even  the  best  men  who  have  ever  filled  diplomatic 
positions,  have  held  it  necessary  not  only  to  meet  artifice  by 
artifice — on  the  same  principle  on  which  spies  and  ambuscades 
are  resorted  to  in  war — ^bnt  to  assign  reasons,  and  offer  assu- 
rances habitually,  which  nobody  is  even  expected  to  believe. 
Perhaps  this  is  their  best  apology,  it  being  held  that  to  perpe- 
trate a  falsehood,  there  must  be  an  intent  to  deceive.  What 
nation  treats  with  another  without  asserting  its  friendship,  or 
assigning  a  friendly  motive  for  whatever  it  has  resolved  to  do 
short  of  declaring  war?  These  appear  to  be  the  stereotyped 
"  white  lies  "  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  meaning  about  as  much  as 
"  your  veiy  humble  servant "  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 

We  will  not  enter  here  at  large  on  the  character  of  the  re- 
lations existing  between  Spain  and  the  TTnited  States  in  1791. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  were  far  from  cordial.  Spain  had  helped 
France  in  our  Revolution  and  not  us ;  and  she  had  made  this 
indirect  benefit  a  pretext  for  exorbitant  demands.  When  those 
demands  were  not  acquiesced  in,  she  superadded  malevolence 
to  Spanish  hauteur  and  obstinacy.  The  United  States,  on  their 
part,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  owning  one  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles,  they  were  of 
natural  right  entitled  to  its  navigation  and  of  egress  to  the  sea. 
They  were  determined  eventually  to  vindicate  tliis  right  by  the 
sword,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  General  Washing- 
ton and  every  member  of  his  Cabinet  concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  this  view,  and  they  also  as  unanimously  held  that  to  obtain 
and  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  right,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  our  Government  a 
place  of  entrepot  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Jefferson 
then  but  expressed  the  views  of  Washington  and  his  entire 
Cabinet.  By  the  President's  direction  the  missive  was  sent,  ajid 
sent  at  that  particular  time.  It  was  but  smoothly  sayiug  to 
Spain,  concede  these  things  to  us,  or  we  will  extort  them  when 
we  can  do  so  most  safely. 

Great  Britain  was  not  left  unapproached  on  this  occasion, 
though  the  tone  to  be  used  to  her  was  not  in  any  event  to  be 
quite  so  round  a  one.  If  the  war  took  place  she  was  to  be 
informed  by  Mr.  Morris  (now  acting  by  the  President's  direc- 
tions as  a  sort  of  informal  diplomatic  agent  in  England)— that 
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the  United  States  "  wished  to  be  neutral  and  wonld  be  so,  if 
they  [the  British  Ministry]  would  execute  the  treaty  fairly  and 
attempt  no  conquests  adjoining  us."  The  Secretary  added  to 
Morris : 

"  If  the  war  takes  place,  we  would  really  wish  to  be  quieted  on  these  two  points, 
offering  in  return  an  honorable  neutrality.  More  than  this  they  are  not  to  expect. 
It  will  be  proper  that  these  ideas  be  conveyed  in  delicate  and  friendly  terms ;  but 
that  they  be  conveyed,  if  the  war  takes  place.  •  •  »  gy^  Jq  qq  ^^gg^ 
need  they  think  of  our  accepting  any  equivalent  for  the  posts.*^ 

None  of  our  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  were  called 
upon  to  act  on  their  instructions.  France  did  not  evince  the 
expected  peadiness  to  aid  Spain,  and  the  latter  avoided  a  con- 
test with  England,  by  making  the  required  concessions. 

In  July,  Mr.  Jefferson  submitted  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  a  plan  for  establishing  uniformity  in  the  coinage,  weights, 
and  measures  of  the  United  States.  We  have  not  room  for 
even  an  analysis  of  this  elaborate  and  able  paper.  As  a  stan- 
dard of  measure,  he  recommended  the  pendulum,  or,  as  a  sub- 
stitute (to,  in  a  greater  degree,  avoid  the  difficulty  in  j^ractice  of 
ascertaining  its  centre  of  oscillation)  a  uniform  cylindrical  rod 
of  iron,  of  such  length  as  in  latitude  45°  (and  in  the  level  of 
the  ocean  and  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture), should  perform  its  vibrations  in  small  and  equal  arcs,  in 
one  second  of  mean  time.  He  had  originally  fixed  upon  38°, 
the  medium  latitude  of  the  United  States,  but  receiving  the 
Bishop  of  Autun's  proposition  in  the  French  National  Assem- 
bly to  take  45°,  as  being  the  middle  term  between  the  equator 
and  poles,  and  therefore  one  in  which  the  nations  of  both  hemi- 
spheres might  unite,  he  adopted  it,  and  went  to  the  labor  of 
changing  all  his  previous  calculations  to  this  basis. 

As  the  standard  of  weight,  he  proposed  the  ancient  English 
avoirdupois  one,  that  an  ounce  be  of  the  weight  of  a  cube  of 
rain  water  of  one  tenth  of  a  foot,  or  that  it  be  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water,  weighed  in  the 
standard  temperature. 

He  recommended  that  the  divisions  of  measures  of  length, 
capacity  and  weight  be  conformed  to  the  decimal  standard.* 

>  This  able  report  will  be  found  entire  in  his  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  vU.  p.  472. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  his  proposed  decimal  divisions  of  measures  are  as  follows : 
Measure  oflenglh, — 10  points  to  make  1  line,  10  lines  1  inch,  10  inches  1  foot,  10  feet 
I  decad,  10  decads  1  rood,  10  roods  1  fhrlong,  10  ftn-lonffs  1  mile. 

Measure  cf  capacity,— 10  metres  (a  cable  inch  each)  to  make  1  demi-pint,  10  demi 
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Several  other  Cabinet  opinions  were  delivered  by  him  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  but  they  were  not  on  topics  which 
specially  solicit  om*  attention. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  accompanied  the  Pre- 
sident on  a  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  undertaken  by  the  latter  to 
recruit  his  health,  shattered  by  a  recent  and  dangerous  illness, 
and  also  to  complete  his  late  tour  through  New  England. 
When  he  made  that  tour  he  did  not  visit  Rhode  Island,  because 
it  had  not  then  adopted  the  Constitution.*  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  New  York  on  the  2l8t,  and  he  spent  the  period  be- 
tween this  and  the  close  of  the  month  in  preparing  the  bosinesa 
of  his  department  for  a  visit  home.  Among  these  preparatory 
labors  were  two  or  three  Cabinet  opinions,  one  of  which  deserves 
notice. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  the  President,  still  laboring  under 
the  very  decided  impression  that  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  in  that  event, 
the  former  would  immediately  "  undertake  a  combined  opera- 
tion from .  Detroit "  against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
Mississippi,  asked  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  proper 
attitude  to  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
likely  to  arise  from  such  a  movement  In  his  written  interroga- 
tories to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  the  President  said : 

**  The  eonsequenees  of  having  so  formidable  and  enterprising  a  people  as  the 
British  on  both  oar  flanks  and  rear,  with  their  naTj  in  front,  as  thej  respect  oar 
western  settlements  which  maj  be  seduced  thereby,  as  they  regard  the  security 
of  the  Union  and  its  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  are  too  obfioos  to  need 
enumeration. 

**  What,  then,  should  be  the  answer  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  in  case  he  should  apply  for  permission  to  march  troops  through 
the  territory  of  the  said  States  from  Detroit  to  the  Mississippi  ? 

"  What  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  measure,  if  it  should  be  nnd^taken 
without  leave,  which  is  the  most  probable  proceeding  of  the  two  ?^ 

Mr.  Jefferson's  answer  was  communicated  the  next  day  after 

Sints  1  pottle,  10  pottles  1  bushel,  10  buahehi  1  quarter,  10  quarters  1  last  or  doable 
>n. 
Weight*.— 10  mites  to  make  1  minim,  10  minims  1  carat,  10  carats  1  double-acmple, 
10  double-scruples  1  ounce,  10  ounces  1  pound,  10  pounds  a  stone,  16  stones  a  taiirtsl, 
10  kentals  a  hogshead. 

We  do  not  understand  why  the  decimal  standard  was  to  be  departed  from  in  establish- 
ing the  capacity  of  a  **kental.*'    We  therefore  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  "16"  is  a 
misprint  for  10.    We  have  no  copy  of  this  report  lying  before  us  but  that  in  the  Congreii 
edition  of  his  writings— a  work  superabonndmg  in  typographical  errors. 
>  HarshaU,  voO.  p.  198. 
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receiving  the  inquiries.  He  unhesitatingly  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  "  ought  to  make  themselves  parties  in  the 
general  war  expected  to  take  place,  should  this  be  the  only 
means  of  preventing  "  the  Spanish  possessions  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  England.  He  thought,  however,  that  this  step 
should  be*  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  for  although  it  was 
"  more  easy  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a  place  than  to  retake  it," 
"  the  diflference  between  the  two  operations  of  preventing  and 
retaking,  would  not  be  so  costly  as  two,  three,  or  four  more 
years  of  war."  He  thought  it  would  be  no  violation  of  neu- 
trality to  permit  the  English  troops  to  pass,  provided  we  held  our- 
selves ready  to  extend  the  same  leave  to  Spain.  If  we  refused  the 
English  a  passage,  and  they  nevertheless  took  it,  he  thought 
"  we  must  enter  immediately  into  the  war,  or  pocket  an  acknow- 
ledged insult  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  [that]  one  insult  pock- 
eted soon  produced  another."    The  following  was  his  conclusion  : 

'*  There  is  indeed  a  middle  course,  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer ;  that  is, 
to  avoid  giving  any  answer.  They  will  proceed  notwithstanding,  but  to  do  this 
under  our  silence,  will  admit  of  palliation,  and  produce  apologies,  from  military 
necessity ;  and  will  leave  ns  free  to  pass  it  over  without  dishonor,  or  to  make  it  a 
handle  of  quarrel  hereafter,  if  we  should  have  use  for  it  as  such.  But,  if  we  are 
obUged  to  give  an  answer,  I  think  the  occasion  not  such  as  should  induce  us  to 
hazard  that  answer  which  might  commit  us  to  the  war  at  so  early  a  stage  of  it ; 
and  therefore  that  the  passage  should  be  permitted. 

**  If  they  should  pass  without  having  asked  leave,  I  should  be  for  expressing 
oar  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  court,  and  keeping  alive  an  altercation  on  tho 
subject,  till  events  should  decide  whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  accept  their 
apologies,  or  profit  of  the  aggression  as  a  cause  of  war.** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did  not  give  in  his  answer 
until  the  15th  of  September;  and  it  was  a  long  and  labored 
paper.  Some  of  his  reasoning  coincided  with  that  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  If  Lord  Dorchester  marched  across  our  western  ter- 
ritory, without  asking  permission,  he  advised  remonstrance  and 
procrastination.  If  the  American  post  on  the  Wabash  was 
forced  (and  without  orders  to  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  almost 
certain  that  it  would  oppose  Lord  Dorchester's  progress),  or 
should  Lord  Dorchester  march  after  asking  permission  and  hav- 
ing it  refused,  he  thought  there  would  be  no  honorable  alternative 
but  war.  But  he  dissented  entirely  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pro- 
pose* "  middle  course."  *     He  thought  if  the  British  Oom- 

1  It  is  ohvious  that  Hamilton  wrote  after  seeing  Ur.  Jefferson's  opmion,  or  at  least 
with  a  tnW  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
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raander  asked  consent,  he  must  be  answered,  and  that  though 
"  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  territories  bordering  on  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  dangerous  to  us,"  it 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  preferable  to  taking  the  consequence 
of  refusing  a  passage  to  the  British  troops.  He  therefore 
thought  the  United  States  ought  not  to  refuse  that  pissage.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  the  substance  of  this  re- 
markable paper  without  devoting  a  good  deal  of  space  to  it, 
and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  it  in  the  Works  of  its 
author.  But  among  its  positions,  are  those,  which  as  clearly 
now  as  after  the  great  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  com- 
menced, indicated  those  biases  as  between  England  and  France, 
which  distinguished  the  Ultra-Federal  school  of  politicians.' 

I  For  the  paper  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  48-69. 

*  The  remarks  on  this  sabject,  which  follow,  comprise  the  reasoning  on  the  sabJMt 
referred  to.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  train  of  argument  which  soon  led  the 
Federalists  to  the  conclosion  that  we  substantially  and  practically  owed  no  more  to 
France  than  to  England !    Here  we  have  the  entering  wedge  of  this  doctrine  : 

**  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  we  received  from  France,  in  onr  late  Revolution,  esMS- 
tial  succor,  and  from  Spain  valuable  countenance,  and  some  direct  aid.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered,  that  France  is  the  intimate  ally  of  Spain,  and  there  subsista  a  connection 
by  treaty  between  the  former  power  and  the  United  States. 

**  It  might  thence  be  alleged  that  obligations  of  gratitude  towards  those  powen  re- 
auire  that  we  should  run  some  risk,  rather  than  concur  in  a  thing  prejudicial  to  either  of 
them,  and  particularly  in  favor  of  that  very  nation  against  which  thev  assisted  us.  And 
the  natural  impulse  of  every  good  heart  will  second  the  proposition,  till  reason  has  tugbt 
it  that  refinements  of  this  kind  are  to  be  indulged  with  caution  in  the  affiEurs  of  natJons. 

**Qratitude  is  a  word,  the  very  sound  of  which  imposes  something  like  respect 
Where  there  is  even  an  appearance  upon  which  the  claim  to  it  can  be  founded,  it  csa 
seldom  be  a  pleasing  task  to  dispute  that  claim.  But  where  a  word  may  become  the 
basis  of  a  political  system,  affecting  the  essential  interests  of  the  State,  it  is  incombeat 
upon  those  who  have  any  concern  in  the  public  administration  to  appreciate  its  trse 
import  and  application. 

**It  is  necessary,  then,  to  reflect,  however  painful  the  reflection,  that  gratitude  is  a 
duty,  a  sentiment,  which  between  nations  can  rarely  have  any  solid  foundation.  Grati- 
tude is  only  due  to  a  kindness  or  service,  the  predominant  object  of  which  is  the  interest 
or  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  performed.  Where  the  interest  or  benefit  of  tbe 
party  performing  is  the  predominant  cause  of  it,  however,  there  may  result  a  debt;  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  not  an  immediate  adequate  and  reciprocal  advantage,  there  cao  be 
no  room  for  the  sentiment  of  gratitude.  Where  there  is  such  an  advantage,  there  »  not 
even  a  debt.  If  the  motive  to  the  act,  instead  of  being  the  benefit  of  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  done,  should  be  a  compound  of  the  interest  of  the  party  doing  it,  and  of  detriment  to 
some  other,  of  whom  he  is  the  enemy  and  the  rival,  tnere  is  still  less  room  for  so  noble 
and  refined  a  sentiment.  This  analysis  will  serve  as  a  test  of  onr  true  situation,  in  regard 
both  to  France  and  Spain. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  parts  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  took  ia 
our  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  an  attachment  to  our  independ- 
ence or  liberty,  but  to  a  desire  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by-severing  the 
British  Empire.  This  they  considered  as  an  interest  of  verv  great  magnitude  to  thenu  In 
this  their  calculations  and  their  passions  conspired.  For  this  thev  united  their  arms 
with  ours,  and  encountered  the  expenses  and  perils  of  war.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  the  advantages  of  it  are  matnal ;  and  so  far  the  account  is  balanced. 

**In  the  progress  of  the  war*  they  lent  us  money,  as  necessary  to  its  success,  tnd 
during  our  inability  to  pay,  they  have  forebome  to  press  us  for  it.  The  money  we  owht 
to  exert  ourselves  to  repay  with  interest,  and  as  well  for  the  loan  of  it,  as  for  the  fo^ 
bearance  to  urge  the  repayment  of  the  sums  which  have  become  due,  we  ought  ftl^raji 
to  be  ready  to  make  proportionate  acknowledgments,  and  when  opportunitfts  ahau 
oflbr,  returns  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 

**  Let  it  be  added  to  this,  that  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  manner  of  affording  her 

*  Frmno*  Hm  mnde  otOM  loan  »iaM  UitpcMt. 
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The  President,  it  appears,  also  consulted  the  Vice-President 
on  this  subject.  His  questions,  marked  as  secret,  are  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Adams's  Works,  with  the  replies  of  the  latter  (vol  viii. 
pp.  496-500).  Mr.  Adams  advised  neutrality  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable— a  distinct  refusal  to  Lord  Dorchester  if  he  asked  the 
permission  alluded  to— and  if  he  crossed  our  territory  without 
leave,  or  after  refusal,  that  we  should  send  a  minister  to  Eng- 
land expressly  to  remonstrate  against  the  act,  and  directed  to 
withdraw  unless  England  would  send  a  minister  in  exchange. 
He  added : 

**  As  it  i9,  God  knows  where  the  men  are  to  be  found  who  are  qualified  for  such 
missions,  and  would  undertake  them.  By  an  experience  of  ten  years,  which  made 
me  too  unhappy  at  the  time  to  be  ever  forgotten,  I  know  that  every  artifice  which 
can  deceive,  every  temptation  which  can  operate  on  hope  or  fear,  ambition  or 
avarice,  pnde  or  vanity,  the  love  of  society,  pleasure,  or  amusement,  wiU  be 
employed  to  divert  and  warp  them  from  the  true  line  of  their  duty  and  the  impar- 
tial honor  and  interests  of  their  country." 

As  has  been  seen,  the  threatened  diflSculties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  passed  over  without  calling  for  any  final 
determination  on  the  President's  questions,  and  his  views  cannot 
therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  known  with  absolute 
certainty.  But  the  form  of  his  interrogatories,  his  recent  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Morris  (in  England),  and  many  subsequent  facts, 
leave  little  doubt  on  our  minds,  that  he  would  not  have  assented 
to  Hamilton's  propositions,  or  Jefferson's  '*  middle  course,"  but 
would  in  all  probability  have  adopted  Mr.  Adams's  view,  and 
peremptorily  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  sanction  by  his 
own  act  a  humiliation,  to  which  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
submitting  but  downright,  and  almost  avowed,  fear. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  home, 
travelling  leisurely  with  Mr.  Madison,  who  occupied  a  seat  in 
his  carriage.  They  stopped  two  days  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
the  President  had  already  arrived.  Mr.  Jefferson  reached  Mon- 
ti cello  on  the  19th. 

We  shall,  at  this  point,  go  back  and  bring  down  his  unpub- 

ald,  bore  the  marks  of  a  liberal  policy.  She  did  not  endeavor  to  extort  from  us,  as  the 
price  of  it,  anv  disadvantageous  or  humiliating  concessions.  In  this  respect,  however, 
she  may  have  been  influenced  by  an  enlightened  view  of  her  own  interest.  Soe  entitled 
herself  to  our  esteem  and  good  will.  These  dispositions  towards  her  ought  to  be  cher 
ished  and  cultivated ;  but  wey  are  very  distinct  from  a  spirit  of  romantic  gratitude,  call 
ing  for  sacrifices  of  our  substantial  interests,  preferences  inconsistent  with  sound  pollcyj 
or  complaisances  incompatible  with  our  safety  " 
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lished  correspondence  with  bis  daugliters,  daring  his  recent  six 
months'  absence  from  home.  There  are  some  objections  to  this 
manner  of  presenting  this  class  of  letters  in  mass ;  bnt  except 
where  particnlar  reasons  may  appear  for  a  different  course,  we, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  it  to  scattering  them  in  chronological  order, 
amidst  a  recital  of  events  with  which  they  have  so  little  con- 
nection as  with  politics  and  general  history. 

To  Mabtha  Jkffkbsom  Rahdolph. 

(Bztrftd) 

Nbw  You,  J^HI  4A,  im 

I  tm  anxious  to  hear  from  you  of  jour  health,  your  occupations,  where  joa 
are,  etc  Do  not  neglect  your  music.  It  will  be  a  companion  which  will  sweeten 
many  hours  of  life  to  you.  I  assure  you  mine  here  is  triste  enough.  HaTing  bad 
yourself  and  dear  Poll  to  liye  with  me  so  long,  to  exercise  my  affections  and  cheer 
me  in  the  interrals  of  business,  I  feel  heavily  the  separation  from  ydu.  It  ii  a 
circumstance  of  consolation  to  know  that  you  are  happier ;  and  to  sec  a  prospect 
of  its  continuance  in  the  prudence  and  even  temper  both  of  Mr.  Randolph  and 
Tourselt  Tour  new  condition  will  call  for  abundance  of  little  sacrifices.  But  tbej 
will  be  greatly  overpaid  by  the  measure  of  affection  they  secure  to  you.  The  hap- 
piness of  your  life  depends  now  on  the  continuing  to  please  a  single  person.  To 
this  all  other  objects  must  be  secondary ;  even  your  lore  for  me  were  it  possible 
that  that  could  ever  be  an  obstacle.  But  this  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  you  can 
ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  myself,  nor  one  on  whom  you  can  count  for 
more  sacrifices.  My  own  is  become  a  secondary  object  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
Cherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  affection  of  your  husband,  and  continue 
to  love  me  as  you  have  done,  and  to  render  my  life  a  blesdng  by  the  prospect  it 
may  hold  up  to  me  of  seeing  you  happy.  Kiss  Maria  for  me  if  she  is  with  yon,  and 
present  me  cordially  to  Mr.  Randolph :  assuring  yourself  of  the  constant  and 
unchangeable  love  of 

Yours  affectionately. 


To  Maria  Jittirson.^ 

Nbw  Yoaa,  Apr,  llO,  17M. 

Where  are  you,  my  dear  Maria?  how  do  you  do?  how  are  you  occupied? 

Write  me  a  letter  by  the  first  post,  and  answer  me  all  these  questions.    TeQ  me 

whether  you  see  the  sun  rise  every  day  ?  how  many  pages  a  day  your  read  in  Don 

Quixote?  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  him?  whether  you  repeat  a  grammu* Icasoa 

every  day?  what  else  you  read?  how  many  hours  a  day  you  sew?  whether  you 

have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  music  ?  whether  you  know  how  to  make  a 

pudding  yet,  to  cut  out  a  beefsteak,  to  sow  spinach?  or  to  set  a  hen?    Be  good, 

my  dear,  as  I  have  always  found  you ;  never  be  angry  with  anybody,  nor  speak 

harm  of  them ;  try  to  let  everybody's  faults  be  forgotten,  as  you  would  wish  yonn 

to  be ;  take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  best  to  another  than  in  having  it  yoor* 

self,  and  then  all  the  world  will  love  you,  and  I  more  than  all  the  world.    If  your 

ASter  is  with  you,  kiss  her  and  tell  her  how  much  I  love  her  also,  and  present  07 

>  Now  lacking  between  three  and  four  months  of  being  twelve  years  of  age. 
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^iffections  to  Mr.  Randolpb.  Lore  jour  aunt  and  uncle  and  be  dutiful  and  obliging 
to  tbem  for  all  tbeir  kindness  to  you.  What  would  jou  do  without  them  and  with 
such  a  vagrant  for  a  father?  Say  to  both  of  them  a  thousand  affectionate  things 
for  me ;  and  adieu,  my  dear  Maria. 

Th.  Jiftibson. 


To  Mabtha  Jetfkrsom  Randolph. 

(Extract.) 

N«w  Yoai,  Apr.  «6£A,  ITOO. 

I  write  regularly  once  a  week  to  Mr.  Randolph,  yourself,  or  Polly,  in  hopes  it 
may  induce  a  letter  from  one  of  yon  every  week  also.  If  each  would  answer  by 
the  first  post  my  letter  to  them,  I  should  receive  it  within  the  three  weeks  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  each.  »  ♦  »  * 

I  long  to  hear  how  you  pass  your  time.  I  think  both  Mr.  Randolph  and  your- 
self will  suffer  with  ennui  at  Richmond.  Interesting  occupations  are  essential  to 
happiness.  Indeed  the  whole  art  of  being  happy  consists  in  the  art  of  finding 
employment  I  know  none  so  interesting,  and  which  crowd  upon  us  so  much  as 
those  of  a  domestic  nature.  I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  your  commencing  house- 
keepers in  your  own  farm,  with  some  anxiety.  Till  then  you  will  not  know  how  to 
fill  up  your  time,  and  your  weariness  of  the  things  around  you  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  weariness  of  one  another.  I  hope  Mr.  Randolph's  idea  of  settling  near 
Monticello  will  gain  strength ;  and  that  no  other  settlement  will,  in  the  meantime, 
be  fixed  on.  I  wish  some  expedient  may  be  devised  for  settling  him  at  Edgehill. 
No  circumstance  ever  made  me  feel  so  strongly  the  thralldom  of  Mr.  Wayles's  debt. 
Were  I  liberated  from  that,  I  should  not  fear  but  that  Colonel  Randolph  and  myself, 
by  making  it  a  joint  contribution,  could  effect  the  fixing  you  there,  without  inter- 
fering with  what  he  otherwise  proposes  to  give  Mr.  Randolph.  I  shall  hope  when  I 
return  to  Virginia  in  the  fall,  that  some  means  may  be  found  of  effecting  all  our 
wishes.' 


To  Maria  JcrFEBSON,  Eppinoton. 

New  Tokk,  Mayld.M^O, 
Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

I  wrote  to  you  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  1 
hope,  however,  that  one  is  on  the  way,  and  that  I  shall  receive  it  by  the  first  post 
I  think  it  very  long  to  have  been  absent  from  Virginia  two  months,  and  not  to 
have  received  a  line  from  yourself,  your  sister,  or  Mr.  Randolph,  and  I  am  very 
uneasy  at  it  As  I  write  once  a  week  to  one  or  the  other  of  you  in  turn,  if  you 
would  answer  my  letter  the  day  or  the  day  after  you  receive  it,  it  would  always 
come  to  my  hand  before  I  write  the  next  to  you.  We  had  two  days  of  snow  about 
the  beginning  of  last  week.  Let  me  know  if  it  snowed  where  you  are.  I  send 
you  some  prints  of  a  new  kind  for  your  amusement.  I  send  several  to  enable  you 
to  be  generous  to  your  friends.    I  want  much  to  hear  how  you  employ  yourself. 

1  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Mr.  Randolph,  sen.,  had  not  yet  made  a  disposition  of  his 
property  among  his  children— but  this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  what  we  have  already 
said  of  his  son's  legitimate  expectations  on  that  head. 
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Present  my  best  affections  to  your  uncle,  aunt,  and  cousins,*  if  you  are  with 
them,  or  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  your  sister,  if  with  them ;  be  assured  of  my  tender 
loTo  to  you,  and  continue  yours  to 

Tour  affecUonate, 

Th.  Jkffebsok. 


To  Maria.  Jeffirson,  Eppinoton. 

Nbw  Yobx,  Ma^  SSd,  1790. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  April  25th,  because  I  had  been  near  two 
months  without  hearing  from  any  of  you.  I  hope  you  will  now  always  write  imme- 
diately on  receiving  a  letter  from  mc.  Your  last  told  me  what  you  were  not  doing : 
that  you  were  not  reading  Don  Quixote,  not  applying  to  your  mu^c.  I  hope  your 
next  will  tell  me  what  you  are  doing.  Tell  your  uncle  that  the  President,  after 
having  been  so  ill  as  at  one  time  to  be  thought  dying,  is  now  quite  recovered.  I 
have  been  these  three  weeks  confined  by  a  periodical  headache.  It  has  been  the 
most  moderate  I  ever  had :  but  it  has  not  yet  left  me.  Present  my  best  affections 
to  your  uncle  and  aunt  Tell  the  latter  I  shall  never  have  thanks  enough  for  her 
kindness  to  you,  and  that  you  will  repay  lier  in  love  and  duty.  Adieu,  my  deat 
Maria. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  JsrFERfioir. 


To  Maria  Jefferson,  Eppinotok. 

Nbw  Tou,  «Ahm  ISO,  ITMi 
Mt  dear  Maria  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  2Sd,  which  was  in  answer  to  mine  of 
May  2d,  but  I  wrote  you  also  on  the  28d  of  May,  so  that  you  still  owe  me  an 
answer  to  that,  which  I  hope  is  now  on  the  road.  In  matters  of  correspondence  as 
well  as  of  money,  you  must  never  be  in  debt  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
account  you  give  me  of  your  occupations,  and  the  making  the  pudding  is  as  good 
an  article  of  them  as  any.  When  I  come  to  Virginia  I  shall  insist  on  eating  a 
pudding  of  your  own  making,  as  well  as  on  trying  other  specimens  of  your  skill. 
Tou  must  make  the  most  of  your  time  while  you  are  with  so  good  an  aunt  who  can 
learn  you  everything.  We  had  not  peas  nor  strawberries  here  till  the  8th  day  of 
this  month.  On  the  same  day  I  heard  the  first  whip-poor-will  whistle.  Swallows 
and  martins  appeared  here  on  the  2l8t  of  April.  When  did  they  appear  with  you  ? 
and  when  had  you  peas,  strawberries,  and  whip-poor-wills  in  Virginia  ?  Take  notice 
hereafter  whether  the  whip-poor-wills  always  come  with  the  strawberries  and  peas. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  the  maxims  I  gave  you,  also  a  list  of  the  books  I  promised  ynu. 
I  have  had  a  long  touch  of  my  periodical  headache,  but  a  very  moderate  one. 
It  has  not  quite  left  me  yet  Adieu,  my  dear ;  love  your  unde,  aunt,  and  cousins, 
and  me  more  than  all 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jsffxrsoh. 

^  That  is,  Francis  Eppes,  of  Eppington,  and  his  fkmily. 
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To  Maria  Jsfferson,  Eppimoton. 

Nbw  To&k,  July  4tA,  1790. 
I  haye  written  70  u,  my  dear  Maria,  four  letters  since  I  hare  been  here,  and  I 
bare  received  from  you  only  two.  You  owe  me  two,  then,  and  the  present  will 
make  three.  This  is  a  kind  of  debt  I  will  not  give  up.  Tou  may  ask  how  I  will 
help  myself?  By  petitioning  your  aunt,  as  soon  as  you  receive  a  letter,  to  make  you 
go  without  your  dinner  till  you  have  answered  It  How  goes  on  the  Spanish  ?  how 
many  chickens  have  you  raised  this  summer?  Send  me  a  list  of  the  books  I  have 
promised  you  at  different  times.  Tell  me  what  sort  of  weather  you  have  had,  what 
sort  of  crops  are  likely  to  be  made,  how  your  uncle  and  aunt  and  the  family  do, 
and  how  you  do  yourself.  I  shall  see  you  in  September  for  a  short  time.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Poll. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

Nbw  Yobk,  July  nth,  1790. 
Mt  dear  Patsy  : 

I  received  two  days  ago  yours  of  July  2d,  with  Mr.  Randolph's  of  July  3d. 
Mine  of  the  11th  to  Mr.  Randolph,  will  have  informed  you  that  I  expect  to  set  out 
from  hence  for  Monticello  about  the  Ist  of  September.  As  this  depends  on  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  they  begin  to  be  impatient;  it  is  more  probable  that  I 
may  set  out  sooner  than  later.  However,  my  letters  will  keep  you  better  informed 
as  the  time  approaches. 

Col.  Randolph's  marriage  was  to  be  expected.  All  his  amusements  depending  * 
on  society,  he  cannot  live  alone.  The  settlement  spoken  of  may  be  liable  to  objec- 
tions in  point  of  prudence  and  justice.  However,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  cause  of 
any  diminution  of  affection  between  him  and  Mr.  Randolph  and  yourscll  That  can- 
not remedy  the  evil,  and  may  make  it  a  great  deal  worse.  Besides  your  interests, 
which  might  be  injured  by  a  misunderstanding,  be  assured  that  your  happiness 
would  be  infinitely  affected.  It  would  be  a  canker-worm  corroding^  eternally  on 
your  minds.  Therefore,  my  dear  child,  redouble  your  assiduities  to  keep  the  affec- 
tions of  CoL  Randolph  and  his  lady  (if  he  is  to  have  one)  in  proportion  as  the  dif- 
ficulties increase.  He  is  an  excellent  good  man,  to  whose  temper  nothing  can  be 
objected,  but  too  much  facility,  too  much  milk.  Avail  yourself  of  this  softness, 
then,  to  obtain  his  attachment.  If  the  lady  has  anything  difficult  in  her  dispo- 
sitions, avoid  what  is  rough,  and  attach  her  good  qualities  to  you.  Consider  what 
dre  otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsichord,  and  do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make 
yourself  happy  with  the  good  ones.  Every  human  being,  my  dear,  must  thus  be 
viewed,  according  to  what  it  is  good  for ;  for  none  of  us,  no  not  one,  is  perfect ; 
and  were  we  to  love  none  who  had  imperfections,  this  world  would  be  a  desert  for 
our  love.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what 
is  good  in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  what  is  bad ;  but  no  more  think  of 
rejecting  them  for  it,  than  of  throwing  away  a  piece  of  music  for  a  flat  passage 
or  two.  Your  situation  will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  respects  to  both  parties. 
Let  no  proof  be  too  much  for  either  your  patience  or  acquiescence.  Be  you,  my 
dear,  the  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whole  family.  The  world  will  give 
yon  the  more  credit  for  it,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  your 
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own  happiness  will  be  the  greater  as  you  perceive  that  you  promote  that  of  othen. 
Former  acquaintance  and  equality  of  age  will  render  it  the  easier  for  you  to  cnlti- 
rate  and  gain  the  loye  of  the  lady.  The  mother,  too,  becomes  a  Tery  necessary 
object  of  attentions. 

This  marriage  renders  it  doubtful  with  me  whether  it  will  be  better  to  direct  our 
overtures  to  Col.  R.  or  Mr.  H.  for  a  farm  for  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  H.  has  a  good 
tract  of  land  on  the  other  side  of  Edgehill,  and  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  b^ia 
by  buying  out  a  dangerous  neighbor.  I  wish  Mr.  Randolph  could  hare  him 
sounded  to  see  if  he  will  sell,  and  at  what  price ;  but  sounded  through  such  a  chan- 
nel as  would  excite  no  suspicion  that  it  comes  from  Mr.  Randolph  or  myself.  Col 
Monroe  would  be  a  good  and  unsuspected  hand,  as  he  once  thought  of  buying  the 
same  lands.    Adieu,  my  dear  child.    Present  my  warm  attachment  to  Mr.  Randolph.' 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  jETTfiSSOJI. 


To  Martha  Jefferson  Ramdolf& 

(Extract.) 

Raw  ToBK,  AuffuH  8, 17W. 

Congress  being  certainly  to  rise  the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  can  now,  my 
dear  Patsy,  be  more  certain  of  the  time  at  which  I  can  be  at  Monticello,  and  which, 
I  think,  will  be  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  September:  more  likely  to  be  sooner 
than  later.  I  shall  leave  this  about  a  fortnight  hence,  but  must  stay  some  days  to 
have  arrangements  taken  for  my  future  residence  in  Philadelphia.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  pass  a  month  at  least  with  you  at  Monticello.  I  am  in  hopes  Mr.  Randolph 
,  will  take  dear  Poll  in  his  pocket.  Tell  him  I  have  sent  him  the  model  of  the  mould- 
board  •  by  Mr.  David  Randolph,  who  left  this  place  yesterday. 

Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  return  to  Monticello  had  found  his 
entire  family  assembled  under  its  roof.  His  health,  as  well  as  the 
calls  of  his  long  neglected  private  business,  required  that  hie 
stay  be  of  some  continuance.  He  remained  therefore  among  the 
delights  of  home,  daily  acquiring  more  health  and  elasticity  of 
spirits,  until  the  8th  of  November,  when  he  commenced  his 
return.  Mr.  Madison  again  occupied  a  seat  in  his  carriage,  and 
they  again  visited  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  President  yet 
remained. 

>  The  reader  will  understand  that  by  "Mr.  Randolph,"  Mr.  Jefferson  alludes  to  hit 
son-in-law ;  by  *^  Col.  Randolph,"  to  his  son-in-law's  flather.  The  marriage  which  is 
made  the  topic  of  this  letter  took  place.  Col.  Randolph  married  a  lady  about  the  age  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  consequences  ensued  which  the  ftirther  proffre^  of  our  narratfre 
will  require  us  to  mention.  But,  owing  to  the  discretion,  oignlty,  and  aiR(CtioDate 
deportment  of  the  younger  Mrs.  Randolph  (Martha  Jefferson),  no  breach,  as  we  under* 
stand  it.  ever  occurred  between  the  famiues,  though  the  younger  Randolph  never  had  it 
**  objected"  to  his  temper  that  it  had  "too much  facility,  too  much  milk,"  where  bis 
rights  or  feelings  were  invaded.  Martha  Jefibrson  acted  on  her  father's  advice  to  msln 
herself  the  "  link  of  love,  union  and  peace  for  the  whole  family." 

*  This  was  the  mould-board  "  of  least  resistance."  the  form  for  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  a  physioo-mathematical  problem.  In  acknowled^pnent  of  this  service  to  a^ 
cultural  science,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  him  by  the  SoeUU  (Tagriettttarc  di  U  Sum* 
(Note  by  one  of  Mr.  Jeffbrson's  familT>) 
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Mr.  Jefterson^s  first  Cabinet  paper  of  importance,  after  resum- 
ing his  duties,  was  a  "  report "  made  to  the  President,  December 
15th,  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  Mr.  Morris's  dispatches  from 
England.  The  President  appears  to  have  referred  the  corres- 
pondence to  the  Secretary  of  State  alone.*  The  tenor  of  Mr. 
Morris's  information  was — 1.  That  Great  Britain  was  determined 
not  to  surrender  the  American  posts  in  any  event ;  2.  that  as  to 
indemnification  for  the  negroes  carried  off  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  the  precautions  taken  to  conceal  the  number  had  been 
80  successful  that  it  could  not,  even  approximately,  be  made  to 
appear ;  3.  that  the  British  Government  equivocated  on  every 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  would  only  relax  its  regu- 
lations on  the  United  States  entering  also  into  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance ;  4.  that  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire 
was  disposed  to  exchange  a  minister,  but  that  he  met  with  an 
opposition  in  his  Cabinet,  which  rendered  the  issue  very  uncer- 
tain.* 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  recomimendations,  under 
this  state  of  affairs,  is  comprised  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  report: 

**  The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opiDion  that  Mr.  Morrises  letters  remoTe  any  doubts 
which  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  intentions  and  dispositions  of  the 
British  Cabinet. 

'*  That  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  the  United  States,  useless  and  even  injurious, 
to  renew  the  propositions  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  for  the  exchange  of  a  minis- 
ter ;  and  that  these  subjects  should  now  remain  dormant,  till  they  shall  be  brought 
forward  earnestly  by  them. 

'*  That  the  demands  of  the  posts,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  negroes,  should 
not  be  again  made  till  we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourseWes  the  justice  which  may  be 
refused. 

**  That  Mr.  Morris  should  be  informed  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  his 
agency  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  inasmuch  as  he  has  enabled  him  to 
judge  of  the  real  views  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  it  is  his  pleasure  that  the 
matters  committed  to  him  be  left  in  the  situation  in  which  the  letter  shall  find 
them." 

This  advice  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  Mr.  Morris's 
agency  discontinued. 

^  This  is  only  an  inference,  but  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  accoracy.  Cabinet 
opinions  were  uniformly,  we  believe,  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  "  Opinions,  etc.,"  but 
wnen  he  was  separately  asked  for  statements  and  opinions  in  re^rd  to  matters  coming 
under  his  particular  department,  he  entitled  them  '^Reports.*'  The  paper  of  Dec.  I5th 
IS  headed  as  a  report.  We  find  no  trace  of  this  subject  among  Hamilton's  published 
Cabinet  opinions,  an  omission  we  should  not  expect,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
topic,  if  he  had  been  consulted. 

•  See  Jefferson's  Report,  etc.,  in  his  Works,  Congress  edition,  vol.  vil.  pp.  617-619. 
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Not  long  after  the  opening  of  Congress  (in  December)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  renewed  his  recommendation  of  an 
additional  impost  on  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  an  excise  on 
domestic  on^s,  to  meet  the  calls  on  the  treasury  created  by  the 
Assumption.  The  bill  introduced  into  Congress  to  carry  dnt  his 
views  was  warmly  resisted  by  the  class  of  members  which  iras 
accustomed  to  act  against  the  plans  of  this  officer. 

An  incipient  opposition  was  already  forming.  Eesolutions 
strongly  reprobating  the  Assumption  Bill  had  passed  the  Legis- 
latures of  three  of  the  States.  The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
had,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  to  fifty-two,  declared  it  "  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  So  much  of  the 
Funding  Bill  as  prevented  the  United  States  from  redeeming  at 
any  time,  any  portion  of  the  Continental  debt,  was,  by  the  same 
body,  pronounced  "  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  subversive  to 
the  interests  of  the  people."  This  restriction  was  regarded  as 
the  first  step  towards  creating  a  permanent  national  debt  'Die 
North  Carolina  Legislature  refused  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature passed  resolutions  against  the  Excise  Bill.  The  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  North  and  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
tures recommended  that  the  United  States  Senate  abandon  its 
practice  of  sitting  with  closed  doors,  so  that  the  public  should 
understand  the  reasons  of  its  proceedings,  and  be  able  to  hold 
its  members  to  a  political  accountability. 

Notwithstanding  these  growing  indications  of  public  dissatis- 
faction, the  Impost  and  Excise  Bill  (after  an  attempt  to  strike 
out  the  excise  was  voted  down  by  more  than  two  to  one)  was 
pressed  through  the  House  by  the  full  strength  of  what,  in  Eng- 
land, would  be  termed  the  "  Treasury  benches."  In  the  sequel, 
this  proved  the  cockatrice's  egg  which  hatched  sedition,  and 
what,  at  the  time,  received  the  name  of  "  civil  war." 

Singularly  enough,  as  would  seem  at  firat  view,  Mr.  Madison 
supported  this  Treasury  measure.  He  saw  the  country  driven  to 
raise  money  to  meet  its  positive  engagements  (though  he  had 
opposed  making  those  engagements),  and  he  was  given  the 
alternative  of  voting  for  no  other  practicable  expedient  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Madison,  too,  it  is  obvious,  fell  into  anything 
like  a  regular  opposition  to  the  Government  (or  one  of  ite  de- 
partments) with  exceeding  reluctance.     He  belonged  to  neither 
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of  the  extreme  schools  in  politics — was,  like  the  President,  rather 
a  middle  man  both  by  principle  and  the  natural  temper  of  his 
mind.  Indeed,  we  believe  no  two  members,  at  the  close  of  the 
federal  Convention,  would  have  more  closely  coincided  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  duty  of  those  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  administer  it,  than  Washington  and 
Madison.  The  latter  began,  at  once,  when  the  new  government 
was  put  in  motion,  to  dissent  from  the  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions of  Hamilton.  His  profound  respect  and  affection  for  the 
President,  and  earnest  desire  to  sustain  his  government — to  say 
nothing  of  his  unquestionable  friendship  for  Hamilton — ^led  him 
never  to  oppose  "  ministerial  measures  "  where  he  felt  that  he 
could  avoid  it ;  and  when  he  did  oppose  them,  his  conduct  and 
language  were  marked  with  great  moderation.  He  rarely  advo- 
cated the  extreme  antagonistic  view.  Instead  of  aiming  to 
create  an  opposition,  he  faithfully  labored  to  reconcile  the 
extremes,  and  to  bring  them  on  some  middle  and  defensible 
ground  of  compromise.  In  these  respects,  he  was  fairly  emu- 
lated by  a  New  England  leader,  who,  when  the  regular  organi- 
zation of  parties  took  place,  fell  to  the  other  side — but  who,  at 
heart,  never  nursed  any  of  the  consolidating  or  "propping" 
schemes  of  his  associates.  We  allude  to  Elbridge  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  warmly  renewed  his  re- 
commendation for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Bank. 
A  bill  based  on  these  views  passed  the  Senate  January  20th 
(1791).  In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  it  encountered  a  de- 
termined opposition.  A  part  of  this  opposition  was  to  the  utility 
or  policy  of  such  an  institution,  independently  of  the  question  of 
its  constitutionality  ;  and  a  part,  to  its  constitutionality.  Madi- 
son, Giles  of  Virginia,  Jackson  of  Georgia,  and  other  prominent 
chiefs  of  the  anti-consolidation  school,  took  the  floor  against  it. 
Ames,  Sedgwick,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Sherman,  Boudinot. 
and  even  Gerry,  gave  it  their  support.  It  finally  prevailed  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  twenty. 

Before  giving  his  sanction  to  this  important  measure,  the 
President  consulted  his  Cabinet.  He  firet  took  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  as  the  law  adviser  of  the  Executive,  and 
Randolph  pronounced  the  charter  of  the  institution  unconstitu- 
tional.   The  Secretary  of  State  was  then  applied  to,  and  his 
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views  coincided  with  those  of  the  Attorney-General,  Lastly, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  called  upon  to  defend  Ida 
project,  and  the  opinions  of  the  two  preceding  officers  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.* 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  like  most  of  those  written  by  him 
merely  for  Cabinet  or  Executive  deliberations,  was  brief;  con- 
sisting rather  of  heads  of  arguments,  than  elaborated  arguments, 
like  those  which  are  prepared  for  a  legislative  or  popular  body. 
His  opinion  covers  about  six  printed  octavo  pages — Hamilton's 
thirty-four.  No  synopsis  will  be  given  here  of  these  papers,  the 
arguments  of  which  have  since  become  thoroughly  hackneyed, 
by  means  of  newspapers  and  Congressional  speeches ;  and  they 
can  always  be  found  entire  by  referring  to  the  works  of  their 
respective  authors.  The  President  signed  the  Bank  Bill,  but 
not  without  misgivings  and  deep  reluctance.  But  as  Hamilton 
was  the  financial  officer  of  the  Government,  and  made  the  bank 
almost  an  indispensable  portion  of  his  system,  the  President 
finally  yielded  to  his  views. 

It  will  be  found  a  pretty  uniform  habit  of  the  first  President, 
on  a  question  .pertaining  especially  to  the  affairs  of  one  of 
the  Government  departments,  that  he  made  it  a  point  to  ulti- 
mately defer  to  the  opinions  of  the  head  of  that  department — 
particularly  where  the  latter  hqd  deeply  staked  his  policy,  his 
reputation,  or  his  feelings  on  the  issue. 

Herein,  we  think,  we  discover  the  reason,  not  at  first  obvious, 
why  the  President,  so  nearly  converting  his  Cabinet  into  a 
Directory  on  a  class  of  questions,  on  others  of  equal  importance 
and  as  purely  political,  consulted  but  one  head  of  department 
In  the  first  case,  the  questions  were  general ;  in  the  last,  depart- 
mental. No  Cabinet  consultation  was  called  in  respect  to  the 
Assumption  or  Excise  Bills.  They  were  held  to  fall  particularly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Treasury  bureau.  No  consultation  was 
called  to  settle  the  line  of  action  in  regard  to  Mr.  Morris's  last 
dispatches.  That  appertained  to  the  State  department.  Yet 
the  Bank,  although  a  financial  measure,  was  too  general  in  its 
bearings,  and  too  important,  perhaps,  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
or  settled  on  the  advice  of  a  single  Secretary.    The  answer  to 

*■  Waahingtoii*a  letter  to  Hamilton,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  found  in  the  Works  of 
the  former,  vol.  iv.  p.  103.  It  is  not  given  in  Sparks's  Washington.  Knox  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  consulted. 
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Lord  Dorchester  presents  a  similar  instance  of  a  question  taken 
from  the  exclusive  coaction  of  the  State  department. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  rule  we  have  attempted  to  deduce 
from  the  facts,  was  observed  in  every  instance.  It  would,  in 
truth,  be  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  classification  that  rule, 
rigorously  carried  out,  would  have  given  to  many  questions ; 
whether  it  would  have  made  them  Cabinet  or  departmental 
questions.  There  were  surrounding  facts  or  incidents  in  many 
cases,  which  cannot  now  be  accurately  known.  Our  opinion  is 
that  President  Washington  aimed  to  act  on  such  a  general  rule, 
reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts,  in  making  the  classification.  This  theory 
affords  a  key  to  a  harmonious  and  consistent  line  of  action,  and 
establishes  the  first  President's  claims  to  system,  consistency, 
and  impartiality  in  his  Cabinet  measures,  without  any  drafts  on 
a  venerating  credulity. 

On  the  subject  of  President  Washington's  feelings  on  the 
Bank  Bill,  we  find  the  following  entry  in  Mr.  Trist's  memo- 
randa : 

MoHmLLiu,  Friday  t  May  S5(A,  1827. 

Mr.  Madison :  "  (General  Washington  signed  Jay's  treaty,  but  he  did  not  at  all 
like  it.  He  also  signed  the  Bank.  But  he  was  very  near  not  doing  so  ;  and  if  he 
had  refused,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  h^ve  produced  a  crisis.''  "  I  will  mention  to 
yon  a  circumstance  which  I  have  never  imparted,  except  in  strict  confidence.  You 
know  by  the  Constitution,  ten  days  are  allowed  for  the  President's  veto  to  come  in. 
If  it  does  not  appear  within  that  time,  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  I  was  conversing 
with  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Federal  party,  who  observed  that  according  to 
his  computation  the  time  was  running  out,  or  indeed  vxu  run  out ;  when  just  at 
this  moment,  Lear '  came  in  with  the  President's  sanction.  /  am  satisfied  that  had 
it  been  his  veto^  there  would  have  been  an  effort  to  nullify  it^  and  they  would  have 
arrayed  themselves  in  a  hostile  attitudeJ"  "Between  the  two  parties.  General 
Washington  had  a  most  difficult  course  to  steer." 

»  «  »  »  •  » 

"  The  foregoing  is  written  immediately  after  the  conversation,  which  has  not 
lasted  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Madison  having  stepped  out,  and  I  taking  advantage  of 
this  interruption  to  retire  to  my  room  and  commit  the  substance  to  paper.  The 
very  words  I  have  retained,  as  near  as  I  could.  In  many  instances  (where  I  have 
run  a  line  over  the  words*)  I  have  done  this  exactly." 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  watched  the  straggle  on  the  Bank 
question  with  painful  solicitude.  To  his  old  friend  Qeorgo 
Mason — that  great  and  pure  republican  statesman  whose  jea 

^  Prftsident  Washington's  private  Secretary.       *  We  have  italicized  these  words. 
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lousy  of  consolidation  had  even  led  him  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  Constitution  by  Virginia — he  wrote,  Febroaiy 
4th,  1791 : 

*^  What  is  eaid  in  oar  country  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  now  going  on?  I 
reallj  fear  their  effect  when  I  consider  the  present  temper  of  the  Soutbem  Statea. 
Whether  these  measures  be  right  or  wrong  abstractedly,  more  attenti<ni  should  be 
paid  to  the  general  opinion.  Howerer,  all  will  pass — the  Excise  wiU  pass — the  Bank 
will  pass.  The  only  corrective  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our  present  form  of  gOTCTa- 
ment,  will  be  the  augmentation  of  the  numbers  in  the  lower  House,  so  as  to  get  a 
more  agricultural  representation,  which  may  put  that  interest  above  that  of  tiie 
stock-jobbers." 

The  following  extract  from  the  same  letter  shows,  doubtleee, 
that  growing  political  divisions  and  alienations  were  not  con- 
fined to  Congress : 

*'  I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  new  goveraiaefit  m 
France,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it  takes  place  there,  it  will  spread  •ooner 
or  later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a  check  there  would  retard  the  revivil 
of  liberty  in  other  countries.  I  consider  the  establishment  and  success  of  their  gov* 
ernment  as  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  back  to  that 
kind  of  a  half-way  house,  the  English  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
have  among  us  a  sect  who  believe  that  to  contain  whatever  is  perfect  in  human 
institutions ;  that  the  members  of  this  sect  have,  many  of  them,  names  and  offices 
which  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen.  I  sdU  rely  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  community  is  untainted  with  these  heresies,  as  is  its  head.  On  this  I 
build  my  hope  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  that  our  experiment  will  stiM 
prove  that  men  can  be  governed  by  reason." 

Among  those  whose  "  names  and  offices  stood  high,"  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and 
probably  Vice-President  Adams,  were  not  particularly  dluded 
to — or  that  the  '*  untainted  head,"  did  not  mean  President 
Washington.  The  language  of  this  letter  is  that  of  a  man 
whose  position  demanded  some  reserve,  eyen  though  writing  for 
confidential  and  prudent  eyes ;  but  it  betrays  the  writer's  fixed 
impression  that  something  besides  casual  difierences  already 
divided  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Congress — ^in  a  word, 
that  there  already  existed  in  both  these  bodies,  a  well-defined 
and  well-understood  party  which  idolized  the  British  Constitu- 
tion and  was  energetically  seeking  to  "  prop  "  (to  use  Hamilton's 
word)  our  own  Constitution  into  a  counterpart  of  it 

Without  expressly  saying  so,  Mr.  Jefferson  would  seem  to 
lead  to  the  inference,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ana,  that  he 
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considered  the  Bank  question  as  that  on  which  parties  finally 
formed  into  avowed  and  permanent  organization — though  it  is 
certain  that  the  body  of  the  "Republicans"  continued  long 
afterwards  to  vote  for  Government  measures,  when  not  of  a  par- 
ticular class.  In  other  words,  the  opposition  was  to  the  schemes 
of  the  Treasury  Department — of  Colonel  Hamilton — not  to  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  President.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Jefferson's  history  of  the  events  of  that  period,  immediately 
after  giving  the  account  of  the  Funding  and  Assumption  schemes, 
already  copied : 

"  Still  the  machine  was  not  complete.  The  effect  of  the  Funding  system,  and  of 
the  Assumption,  would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  indi- 
vidual  members  whom  it  has  enriched,  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  perma- 
nent must  be  contrived,  while  these  myrmidons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it 
through  all  opposition.  Tliis  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  All  that 
history  is  known,  so  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  While  the  Grovemment  remained 
at  Philadelphia,  a  selection  of  members  of  both  Houses  were  constantly  kept  as 
directors,  who,  on  every  question  interesting  to  that  institution,  or  to  the  views  of 
the  Federal  head,  voted  at  the  will  of  that  head ;  and,  together  with  the  stock- 
holding members,  could  always  make  the  Federal  vote  that  of  the  minority.  Bjr 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were  given  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the 
administrative  laws  were  shaped  on  the  model  of  England,  and  so  passed.  And 
from  this  influence  we  were  not  relieved,  untU  the  removal  from  the  precincts  of  the 
Bank,  to  Washington. 

**  Here,  then,  was  the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  the 
course  of  administration.  Its  object  was  to  preserve  the  legislature  pure  and 
independent  of  the  executive,  to  restrain  the  administration  to  republican  forms 
and  principles,  and  not  permit  the  Constitution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
to  be  warped,  in  practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of  their  favorite 
English  model  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to  General  Washington.  He  was  true 
to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  him ;  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  prc^ 
tested  to  me,  in  our  conversations,  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
support  of  it ;  and  he  did  this  the  oftener  and  with  the  more  earnestness,  because 
be  knew  my  suspicions  of  Hamilton's  designs  against  it,  and  wished  to  quiet  them. 
For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift,  or  of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed 
in  financial  projects  and  calculations  and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  his  confidence  in  the  man. 

**But  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed 
on  corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of 
which  I  attest  the  God  who  made  me.  Before  the  President  set  out  on  his 
Southern  tour  in  April,  ITOI,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  that  month 
fh>m  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  desiring  that 
if  any  serious  and  important  cases  should  arise  during  his  absence,  they  should 
consult  and  act  on  them.  And  he  requested  that  the  Vice-President  should  also  be 
consulted.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  that  officer  was  ever  requested  to 
take  part  in  a  Cabinet  question.    Some  occadon  for  consultation  arising,  I  invite  J 
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those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney-General  as  well  as  I  remember)  to  dine  with  rae, 
in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject^  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  our  questton 
agreed  and  dismissed,  conversation  began  on  other  matters,  and,  bj  some  circnm- 
stance,  was  led  to  the  British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  observed :  *  Forge 
that  Constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of 
representation,  and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  bj  the 
wit  of  man.*  Hamilton  paused  and  said :  *  Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  become  an  impraeticMi 
government :  as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.*  And  this  was  assuredly  the  exact  line 
which  separated  the  political  creeds  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was  for  two 
hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one:  the  other,  for  an  hereditary 
King,  with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted  to  his  will,  and  standing 
between  him  and  the  people.'* 

And  here,  in  continuation,  was  Jefferson's  matured  conclusion 
(in  1818)  of  the  political  character  of  these  two  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents, written  when  one  of  them  had  long  been  removed  by 
death,  and  when  he  was  on  the  most  cordial  terms  of  personal 
friendship  with  the  other : 

**  Hamilton  was,  indeed,  a  singular  character.  Of  acute  understanding,  disinte- 
ftsted,  honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private  transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and 
duly  valuing  virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the  British 
example,  as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  essential  to  the 
government  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Adams  had  originally  been  a  Republican.  The  glare 
of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission  \o  England,  had  made  him  believe  theif 
fascination  a  necessary  ingredient  in  government ;  and  Shay*s  rebellion,  not  suffi* 
ciently  understood  where  he  then  was,  seemed  to  prove  that  the  absence  of  want 
and  oppression,  was  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  order.  His  book  on  the  American 
Constitutions  having  made  known  his  political  bias,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
monarchical  Federalists  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  by  them  made  to  believe  that  the  general  disposition  of  our  citizens  wu 
favorable  to  monarchy.  He  here  wrote  his  Davila,  as  a  supplement  to  a  former 
work,  and  his  election  to  the  presidency  confirmed  him  in  his  errors.** 

The  different  political  theories  and  aims  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  soon  as  they  ww« 
mutually  understood,  necessarily  destroyed  their  political  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  Their  friendly  personal  relations,  how 
ever,  survived  for  a  period.  Their  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  President,  led  to  circumspection  in  pe^ 
sonal  deportment.  But  even  this  state  of  things  was  not  likely 
to  last  long.  Neither  had  a  spark  of  tolerance  for  the  cardinal 
political  doctrines  of  the  other.  Each  probably  saw  in  the  other 
the  strongest  and  most  influential  champion  of  a  detested  faidi. 
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Jefferson  was  modest  and  nnofficious,  even  to  the  point  of 
retiringness,  in  manner* — had  not  a  trace  of  dogmatism  in  his 
way  of  stating  or  defending  a  proposition — said  very  little  in  dis- 
cussion— ^yielded  quietly  when  outvoted — never  intermeddled 
uninvited  in  the  affairs  of  another  department — and  never,  even 
in  his  own,  assumed  any  airs  or  tone  of  leadership  over  col- 
leagues. Yet,  under  this  modest  decorum,  he  was  quite  as  inde- 
pendent as  any  of  his  colleagues  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
when  his  opinion  was  deliberately  formed,  it  was  as  firm  as 
adamant.  If  it  was  never  advanced  aggressively — after  being 
voted  down  a  hundred  times  in  succession,  it  presented  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  resistance  as  at  first. 

Hamilton  probably  never  directly  transcended  the  manners 
which  gentlemen  tolerate  from  each  other  in  the  heat  of  discus- 
sion. He  possessed,  however,  not  only  that  iron  pertinacity 
ascribed  to  him  by  Morris  both  in  regard  to  the  subs&nce  and 
letter  of  his  plans,  but  his  natural  imperiousness  of  temper  fos- 
tered by  rapid  success  and  unceasing  adulation,  exhibited  itself 
very  plainly  in  his  manners  and  conduct.  He  advanced  his 
opinions  dictatorially.  "When  doubtful  of  success,  he  argued  his 
side  of  the  question  in  the  President's  Cabinet  at  the  length,  and 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  jury  lawyer.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
intermeddle  with  even  the  direct  conduct  of  important  and  deli- 
cate affairs  belonging  to  the  departments  of  colleagues,  and,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  he  did  this  without  their  solicita- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  without  their  supposed 
knowledge.  He^ obviously  aimed  at  a  sort  of  premiership  in  the 
Cabinet — to  guide  its  general  policy.  To  secure  this,  he  trusted 
to  his  influence  with  the  President,  and  to  the  very  important 
weight  he  secured  in  public  affairs  by  carrying  along  with  his 
views  majorities  in  the  early  Congresses.  Congress  was  deeply 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  Hamilton's  views  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  spontaneous  ones  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  support 
which  Congress  gave  those  views,  appeared  to  represent  the 
popular  will,  and  consequently  reacted  on  the  Executive. 

Jefferson  was  never  tenacious  in  respect  to  forms  of  official 
etiquette,  and  had  the  least  possible  degree  of  the  jealousy  of 
official  or  personal  consequence.     We  shall  not  deny  that  he 

^  Hamilton  himself  so  described  him  in  the  first  attacks  he  made  on  him  in  the  newir 
papers,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 
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was  intolerant  towards  ideas,  but  towards  persons  he  was  pecu- 
liarly tolerant — towards  them  his  temper  was  always  well  regu- 
lated and  placable.  We  shall  abundantly  show,  as  the  history 
of  his  life  progresses,  that  he  never  had  a  foe  or  a  persecutor  so 
hitter,  that  he  was  not  ready  to  drop  the  personal  quarrel  on 
the  first  overture  to  conciliation.  In  Hamilton's  case,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  some  time  before  their  open  breach,  he  felt  his 
assumption  and  resented  his  encroachments.  But  he  was  not 
unwise  enough  to  let  vanity  or  petulance  precipitate  the  explo- 
sion. He  waited  calmly  and  patiently  for  the  development  of 
events,  shunning  any  issue  but  an  issue  of  principle. 

Another  circumstance  protracted  the  seeming  calm  in  the 
Cabinet.  While  Hamilton  mixed  constantly  and  actively  in  the 
affairs  of  Congress,  which  his  departmental  duties  at  this  period 
brought  him  perhaps  necessarily  considerably  more  in  contact 
with — ^\i^ile  he,  without  concealment,  marshalled  and  led  a 
party — Jefferson,  partly  from  taste,  and  partly  from  circum- 
stances, scarcely  interfered  in  any  business  before  Congress,  and 
none  in  active  party  arrangements.  He  never,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  possessed  an  inclination  to  bustle  about  in  caucuses — ^to 
act  either  as  captain  or  drill-sergeant  in  the  disciplinary  labora 
of  partisanship.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  Bepublican 
leader  in  Congress,  Mr.  Madison.  Besides,  as  Hamilton's 
schemes  had,  after  their  presentation  to  Congress,  the  ostensible 
sanction  of  the  President,  no  other  Cabinet  officer  could  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  engage  in  avowed  or  active  opposition  to 
them  outside  of  the  Cabinet.  The  two  secretaries,  therefore, 
were  not  brought  into  collision  on  this  theatre. 

For  a  period,  Hamilton's  political  star  was  to  shine  broadly 
and  luminously  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  the  support  of  Con- 
gross,  partly  from  the  important  reason  already  named,  and 
partly  because  his  schemes  agreed  with  the  real  views,  or  ap- 
pealed to  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  that  body.  He  had 
a  devoted  follower  in  every  man  enriched  by  the  Funding  Bill, 
the  Assumption,  the  Bank,  etc.,  or  hoping  to  be  enriched  by  any 
treasury  scheme  in  future.  The  mercantile  interest  was  on  his 
side,  especially  the  British  merchants,  because  they  believed 
that  his  measures  had  restored  public  credit,  furnished  a  reliable 
circulating  medium,  and  again  given  life  to  the  currents  of  trade 
and  commerce.    The  Consolidationists  of  every  gi'ade,  from  pure 
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Monarchists  down  to  anti-State-right  Republicans  (believers  in 
one  great  consolidated  republic),  rallied  about  him  as  a  chief 
who  was  rapidly  "  propping "  the  Constitution  to  a  substantial 
concurrence  with  their  views.  Those  weak  men,  with  unsettled 
political  ideas,  whose  chief  anxiety  is  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
were  of  course  now  on  the  side  of  Hamilton.  And,  finally, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  class  wholly  separate  from  all  of 
these,  disinterested  and  intelligent  men  and  true  republicans  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  the  term,  who,  for  a  considerable 
period,  yet  clung  to  him,  because  they  believed  in  so  doing  they 
were  clinging  to  the  individual  plans  and  wishes  of  the  revered 
President. 

Hamilton's  last  scheme,  the  bank,  was,  in  the  eye  of  his  fol- 
lowers, even  more  brilliantly  successful  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Before  the  close  of  1791  its  scrip  had  risen  to  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  par,  and  such  was  the  tendency  to 
further  inflation,  and  such  the  madness  that  ruled  the  hour,  that 
Hamilton  himself  became  alarmed,  and  besought  his  friends  to 
pause  and  not  convert  the  whole  thing  into  a  "  bubble,"  and 
make  final  shipwreck  of  their  "  pui-ses "  and  "  reputations." ' 
Prices  rose  so  high,  and  public  and  private  credit  rose  so  high, 
that  the  country,  yesterday  miserably  depressed  in  pecuniary 
affairs,  suddenly  overflowed  with  wealth.  The  transcendent 
genius  of  one  man  (such  was  the  cry)  turned  all  he  touched  into 
gold,  so  that  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  stood  visibly  realized. 
What  varied  attainments  and  great  qualities  centered  in  that 
man  1  His  genius  to  plan  did  not  exceed  his  practical  power  to 
execute.  He  grasped  the  general  and  the  detail,  theory  and 
fact,  with  the  same  undeviating  accuracy.  His  nerve  was  equal 
to  his  foresight.  The  tide  of  deification  even  set  backwards. 
The  eagle  eye  and  the  indomitable  will  flashing  along  the  ranks 
of  war,  had  been  so  conspicuous  that  but  one  fame  had  eclipsed 
his,  and  the  genuine  Harailtonians  whispered,  sotto  voce,  that 
the  warlike  fame  of  one  had  eclipsed  his,  only  by  borrowing 
from  it.  And  now  that  same  eagle  eye  was  flashing  along  and 
through  all  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  that  the  statisti- 
cian could  array  for  its  inspection — quickly  grouping  their 
ordinary  rules  of  action  into  theories,  and  on  these  founding 

^  See  bis  letter  to  King  of  August  7, 1791 ;  to  Duer,  August  17th|  etc.    Hamilton*! 
Works  yol.  t.  pp.  476,  478,  etpatnm. 
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stupendous  projects  of  financial  improvement.  Wealth  must 
always  have  an  idol,  and  it  now  found  a  brilliant  one  in  Hamil- 
ton. Nor  was  this  all.  A  great  party,  rich  in  intellect  and 
Revolutionary  renown,  had  found  at  once  its  idol,  its  champion, 
its  ruler. 

Jefterson,  as  well  as  Madison,  was  in  the  habit  of  averring, 
that  had  a  split  taken  place  between  "Washington  and  Hamilton, 
on  the  financial  schemes  of  the  latter,  the  thorough  Federalists 
would  have  followed  Hamilton !  It  would  be  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conjecture  where  weaker  and  more  obsequious  men  would 
stop,  when  Fisher  Ames  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself 
as  in  the  following  letter  to  Hamilton  (July  31, 1791).  He  was 
speaking  of  the  efiects  of  the  United  States  Bank : 

"  *  People '  here  pSoston]  are  full  of  exaltation  and  gratitude.  They  know  who 
merits  the  praise  of  it,  and  they  are  not  loth  to  bestow  it.  •  •  • 

The  success  of  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  the  measures 
proceeding  from  your  department,  has  astonished  the  multitude ;  and  while  it  has 
shut  the  mouths,  it  has  stung  the  envious  hearts  of  the  State  leaders.** 

Hints  of  the  avowed  partisan  uses  to  which  Hamilton's  finan- 
cial projects  were  put,  gleam  clearly  enough  through  the  cover- 
ing of  conventional  phrases,  in  the  correspondences  of  the  day. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  letter  of  Ames  to  Hamilton,  no  one  will  understand  the 
word  "  Union  "  to  mean  anything  more  or  less  than  the  general 
or  federal  Government : 

"  The  Bank  and  the  United  States  Government  at  this  moment  possess  more 
popularity  than  any  institution  or  government  can  maintain  for  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps no  act  of  power  can  be  done  to  destroy  the  State  banks,  but  if  they  are 
willing  to  become  interested,  I  mean  the  State  stockholders,  and  to  establish  sub 
banks,  so  as  to  absorb  the  funds  and  contract  the  business  of  the  local  banks,  why 
should  any  measures  be  adopted  to  support  the  local  banks  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
hypothesis  ?  or  why  should  cold  water  be  thrown  upon  the  plan  of  sub-banks  f 
»  ^  »  •  •  • 

**  All  the  influence  of  the  moneyed  men  ought  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  Union, 
and  in  one  bank.  The  State  banks  may  become  the  favorites  of  the  States.  They, 
the  latter,  will  be  pressed  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  Union,  and  to  show 
their  sovereignty  by  a  parade  of  institutions,  like  Uiose  of  the  nation."  *■ 

Hamilton's  correspondence  at  this  period  with  prominent 
men  of  nearly  every  class — ^politicians,  bankers,  stock-jobbers, 

1  For  the  letter  entire,  see  Hamilton's  Works,  voL  v.  p.  473. 
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speculators  of  various  species,  etc. — in  one  respect  uniformly 
speaks  the  same  language.  He  and  his  correspondents  seem 
under  the  undoubting  impression  that  he  is  the  maker  and  the 
dispenser ;  that  in  financial  aflEairs,  there  is  no  other  Cabinet,  or 
President,  or  person,  entitled  to  do  any  more  than  hear  and 
obey,  or,  if  such  be  their  good  luck,  to  gratefully  receive.  And 
both  he  and  his  correspondents  seem  equally  imder  the  impres- 
sion that  the  control  of  banks,  and  stock-markets,  and  monetary 
aflEairs  generally,  is  quite  as  much  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  government — nay,  is  as  much  an  absolute  duty  of  government, 
as  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  or  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice! 

We  have  seen  that  Jeflferson*  expressly  exonerates  Hamilton 
from  the  charge  of  personal  corruption — of  enriching  him- 
self by  his  public  schemes — ^while  he  was  shaking  Fortuna- 
tus's  cap  into  the  laps  of  others.  We  suppose  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  other  Federal  leaders — perhaps  to  a  decided 
majority  of  the  really  conspicuous  and  able  ones.  While  Ames 
sings  poeans  in  praise  of  the  Treasury  department,  and  talks  of 
appealing  to  the  venality  of  the  "  moneyed  men,"  we  suppose 
him  to  have  been  himself  entirely  above  being  approached  by 
gold.  It  is  even  probable  that  these  men  would  have  preferred 
to  rule  through  higher  and  better  motives.  But  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  believe  that  it  was  impracticable. 

Jeflferson's  phrase,  that  "  Hamilton  was  not  only  a  monarch- 
ist, but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corruption,"  has  been  con- 
sidered a  peculiarly  harsh  one ;  and  some  have  professed  to  be 
unable  to  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of  his 
personal  integrity.  In  the  abstract,  the  reconciliation  would 
indeed  be  a  puzzling  one.  But  the  world  has  agreed  to  consider 
the  two  things  compatible.  It  is  notorious  that  a  direct  appeal  to 
venality  has  been  practised  as  a  part  of  the  undenied,  if  not  uncon- 
cealed, machinery  of  the  British  Constitution,  from  the  first  ex- 
istence of  that  Constitution.  Without  going  back  to  those  days 
of  open  and  shameless  profligacy  which  preceded  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  it  has  been  perfectly  well  understood  that 
the  wisest  and  purest  ministers  have,  to  a  later  day  than  George 
in.'s,  as  directly  bought  political  adhesion  and  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment by  commissions,  titles,  sinecures,  pensions,  and  jobs,  as 
butchers  buy  cattle  in  the  Smithfield  market.    If  the  Secretary 
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of  State,  like  Chatham,^  is  a  little  addicted  to  personal  squeam- 
ishneas,  there  is  a  premier  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  man- 
age what  the  historian  Macanlay  terms  tlie  "jobbing  depart- 
ment*' This  is  the  old  convenient  arrangement  of  certain  other 
business  firms.  There  is  the  gentleman  partner,  and  the  partner 
for  dirty  work.  We  ought  by  way  of  illustration  to  name  an- 
other usual  addition,  or  appendage  to  such  "  firms."  There  ia 
not  only  the  buyer  but  the  Jxmgkt  I  From  the  Ministry  just 
named,  from  men  he  had  bitterly  opposed  and  abhorred.  Fox — 
a  man  of  the  first  mark  and  rank  in  politics,  and  of  scarcely  less 
abilities  than  his  illustrious  son,  Charles  James  Fox — received 
the  wages  of  adhesion  and  ignominious  silence,  in  the  most  lucra- 
tive office  in  the  Grovernment.  • 

These  illustrations  might  be  swelled  to  any  limits.  The  feet 
that  the  British  administration  had  always  resorted  to  corruptioD 
as  a  part  of  its  necessary  measures  to  obtain  and  secure  strength, 
is  contradicted  by  no  British  historian.  He  who  would  have 
abundance  of  details  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  the  pages  of 
Mr,  Macaulay.  If  he  would  see  the  subject  treated  at  some 
length,  by  itself,  he  is  referred  to  the  same  author's  review*  of 
Thackeray's  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  After  inspecting 
the  testimony  of  the  native  witnesses,  our  liberality,  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  will  not  be  impeached. 

No  apologist  of  Alexander  Hamilton  has  denied  that  "  theo- 
retically "  he  believed  the  British  Constitution  was  the  "  best 
form  " — "  a  model  which  we  ought  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible." *  This  was  the  life-long  burden  of  that  song  which  Mr. 
Morris  declares  was  repeated  by  him  so  persistently,  and  so 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  more  prudent  friends.  These 
laudations  involve  the  administration  as  well  as  the  written  form 
— for  all  know  that  the  Constitution  of  England  exists  more  in 
established  practice  than  in  written  instruments.  But  indepen- 
dently of  all  questions  of  definition,  do  we,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  ever  hear  Hamilton,  like  John  Adams,  excepting  the  sys- 
tem of  government  corruption  when  lavishing  praises  on  die 
British  government?  Do  we  find  him  attempting  to  avoid 
those^  corruptions  in  practice  ?     This  question  will  be  better 

1  Then  Mr.  Pitt  *  First  pabliahed  in  Edinburgh  Be?iew,  1834. 

•  These  are  his  words  from  the  ^*  brief"  of  a  speech  in  the  Convention  of  1787, 
already  cited  from  his  biography. 
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settled  at  a  later  period,  but  it  is  not  altogether  premature  now. 
The  circumstances  accompanying  the  Funding  Bill,  the  manner 
of  the  Assumption,  the  history  of  other  bills,  the  scenes  which 
attended  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Bank,  furnish 
evidence  which  does  not  demand  the  hints  of  Ames  and  the 
broad  avowals  of  Morris,*  for  its  explanation* 

Hamilton's  mind  was  perspicacious,  logical,  and  strong  in  the 
wisdom  of  a  beaten  circle  of  precedents.  But  he  never  tran- 
scended that  circle — never  was  in  the  least  degree  inventive — 
never  struck  out  a  new  path  either  in  theory  or  practice — never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  proposed  an  original  thought  or 
plan.  He  adapted  and  re-combined  with  promptness ;  but  he 
who  deliberately  examines  the  history  of  his  public  career  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  system  or  even  a  marked  feature  of  a  system, 
not  as  directly  and  literally  transferred  from  England,  as  the 
differences  in  the  structure  of  the  governments,  in  the  condition 
of  those  to  be  acted  upon,  and  in  the  popular  tone,  would  possi- 
bly admit.  The  highest  attribute  of  the  great  statesman — to 
look  forward,  to  adapt  his  measures  to  the  progress  of  ideas,  to 
create  systems  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  broader  and  deeper 
civilization — was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  His  wisdom,  to  use 
some  one's  striking  comparison  when  speaking  of  another  person, 
was  like  the  stern-lights  of  a  ship.  It  cast  all  its  light  backward, 
over  the  course  already  passed  over,  and  not  a  ray  forward ! 

As  long  as  the  tremendous  struggle  was  going  on  between 
the  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian  construction  of  the  United 
States  Constitution — ^between  the  English  theory  of  it  and  the 
democratic  theory  of  it — Hamilton's  plans,  Hamilton's  opinions, 
Hamilton's  resounding  name  were  on  every  tongue.  When  the 
outworks,  all  but  the  citadel  of  the  seemingly  massive  structure, 
fell  in  1801 — ^when  the  citadel  (the  Supreme  Court)  was  some 
years  after  carried  over  to  the  assailants  by  the  death  of  a 
majority  of  its  original  defenders,  what  of  Hamilton's  remained? 
And  now  what  great  political  truth,  what  important  maxim  in 
the  science  of  government,  what  broad  and  benevolent  view  of 
human  affairs,  traces  back  to  him  as  either  its  originator,  or  its 
practical  developer,  or  its  introducer  on  that  part  of  the  human 
theatre  where  his  lot  was  cast  ?    If  there  is  one  such,  we  confess 

*  We  mean  Morris's  avowals  of  his  own  views.    See  page  672. 
VOL   I. — 41 
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it  has  eluded  our  scrutiny.  To  make  a  somewhat  different 
application  from  the  usual  one  of  the  often  quoted  words  of 
Lucan:  "Stat  raagni  nominis  umbra" — ^he  stands  but  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name — apotheosized,  as  already  remarked, 
by  the  American  enemies  of  democratic  theories,  as  the  great 
type-man,  the  symbol  of  their  idea. 

A.  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree,  of  "  greatness  "  is 
here  willingly  conceded  to  Hamilton.  It  was  not  the  greatness 
of  a  profoundly  wise  man  in  practice,  who  chances  to  entertain 
certain  erroneous  or  inapplicable  theories.  He  cannot  be  called 
wise  in  practice,  all  of  whose  structures,  which  could  be  rooted 
from  our  system  without  a  breach  of  public  faith,  have  already 
perished,  as  it  were,  in  a  night.  Practical  wisdom  in  the  states 
man  requires  measures  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  suffi 
ciently  adapted  to  existing  circumstances  to  command  something 
like  permanent  success.  He  certainly  cannot  be  called  wise  in 
practice  who  "props"  his  edifice  till  he  crushes  it  with  the 
buttresses  he  builds  against  it — ^in  other  words,  who,  in  his 
immoderate  efforts  to  strengthen  his  system,  provokes,  nay, 
compels  the  opposition,  which  sweeps  away  much  of  it  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  permitted  to  stand. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  were  fair  grounds  for  differ- 
ent constructions  of  the  American  Constitution.  Nay,  it  did 
not  prescribe,  but  left  to  the  States  a  multitude  of  details,  the 
settlement  of  which  would  virtually  control  that  construction. 
Among  the  people  of  the  States  were  three  parties,  the  mon- 
archical, the  democratic,  and  the  conservative  republican. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution,  our  opinion 
is  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  two  first  were  but  hand- 
fuls — that  the  last  comprised  the  body  of  both  leaders  and 
people.  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  "Washington  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  three  parties.  The  rapid  tendency  of  all 
popular  governments  in  theory,  is  towards  practical  democracy. 
But  our  people  were  naturally  and  habitually  cautious,  and 
inclined  to  conservatism.  They  left  beaten  roads  with  reluc- 
tance. The  opponents  of  pure  democracy  had  the  vantage 
ground,  not  only  in  numbers  and  the  weight  of  names,  but  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people. 

Had  Hamilton  understood  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
American  people — had  he  identified  himself  with  and  prudently 
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fostered  the  conservative  feeling — our  government  might  have 
kept  that  track  until  it  became  fixed  in  it ;  and  now  we  might 
have  that  mild  mixed  government  in  spirit  which  was  the  ideal 
of  the  middle  men.  But  as  Morris  truly  said,  "  meaning  very 
well,  he  acted  very  ill,  and  approached  the  evils  he  appre- 
hended by  his  very  solicitude  to  keep  them  at  a  distance."  * 
In  plainer  words,  Hamilton  upbuilt  democracy  by  his  over- 
action  against  it.  He  forced  the  people  to  choose  between  it 
and  a  consolidated  system  having  all  the  spirit  of  monarchy, 
and  which  the  people  believed  he  ultimately  (in  some  "  crisis  ") 
intended  to  give  the  form  of  monarchy.  He  thus  rashly  and 
unnecessarily  threw  all  into  the  scale,  and  he  lost  all. 

Finally,  Hamilton  was  not  a  great  or  a  wise  man  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  efficient  performer  and  the  visionary 
theorist.  With  the  terms  "  projector,"  "  speculative  dreamer," 
"  philosopher,"  etc.,  often  tauntingly  on  his  lips  in  respect  to 
opponents,  none  in  all  the  number  formed  half  so  many  purely 
chimerical  schemes,  or  half  so  often  failed  in  them,  as  himself. 
The  figures  cast  on  the  wall  by  a  magic  lantern  are  scarcely 
more  evanescent,  and  considering  the  people  and  circumstances 
among  whom  they  were  formed,  scarcely  more  unsubstantial 
than  those  which  swiftly  followed  each  other  through  his  teem- 
ing brain.  When  his  authority  became  full  blown,  each  year 
brought  a  new  grand  scheme  from  him,  embracing  public 
affairs  generally,  and  it  would  now  bo  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  were  the  propositions  of  an  American  statesman — that  they 
were  not  forgeries  to  impeach  his  common  sense — did  we  not 
find  them  in  an  authorized  and  family  edition  of  his  works. 

But  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous 
intellectual  capacities,  possessed  one  kind  of  practical  greatness 
— that  of  execution.  Whether  his  theory  was  sound,  or  his 
practice  wise,  the  executive  process  was  marked  by  promptness 
and  strength.  His  mental  operations  were  rapid  and  lucid. 
His  best  judgment,  if  not  his  only  judgment,  came  to  maturity 
on  the  investigation  of  minutes  or  hours,  instead  of  days  or 
weeks.  He  could  give  a  fertile  display  of  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  always  fortified  by  a  plausible,  and  when  he  was  in  the 

1  Letter  to  Walsh,  Feb.  6, 1811. 
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right,  by  a  piercing  logic.  He  had  at  ready  command  a  store 
of  apt  and  sonorous  words.  Whether  it  was  his  business  to  do, 
to  speak,  or  to  write,  he  was  ready  on  the  instant ;  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  industry  never  flagged  until  his  cause  was  won  or  lost 

Hamilton  had  that  superlative  confidence  in  himself,  that 
unbounded  self-esteem  which  in  the  weak  provokes  derision,  in 
the  able,  inspires  confidence.  In  his  party  he  assumed  the  tone 
of  an  absolute  and  undisputed  dictator.  The  position  was  con- 
ceded to  him  for  a  time,  partly  from  his  real  ability  and  partly 
because  those  were  the  only  terms  on  which  his  cooperation  could 
be  secured.  Circumstances  gave  him  a  weight  possessed  by  no 
other  man  in  that  party.  None  liked  to  provoke  his  hos- 
tility by  opposition  or  disobedience.  Mr.  Adams  ventured  to 
do  so  and  it  proved  fatal  to  him.  Morris  softens  these  charac- 
teristics of  his  friend  by  giving  them  the  name  of  "  a  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  opinions  he  had  once  formed."  This  pertina- 
city extended  from  things  of  prime  importance  down  to  almost 
inconsiderable  details,  and  it  was  evinced  as  freely  in  matters 
where  other  men  were  by  law  or  custom  intrusted  with  the  sole 
decision,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  sole  responsibility,  as  in 
those  where  he  was  properly  a  principal  sharer  in  both.  The 
boy  who  at  twelve  years  old  "wished  there  was  a  war"  to 
enable  him  to  "  exalt  his  station ;"  who  at  twenty  thought  it  was 
a  sacrifice  to  become  an  aid-de-camp  of  Washington ;  who  al- 
ways "  did  violence  to  his  feelings  "  while  he  remained  in  that 
post ;  and  who  at  twenty-four  refused  to  "  consent  to  an  accommo- 
dation "  with  the  latter  for  a  hasty  word  followed  by  an  ample 
apology,  would  never  be  expected,  in  after  life,  to  doubt  his 
own  infallibility  and  right  to  command,  or  that  the  world  was 
"  his  oyster  "  made  specially  for  his  opening  and  for  his  disposi- 
tion of  its  contents. 

All  these  traits  added  to  that  executive  power  which  we 
have  said  Hamilton  possessed.  To  act  with  the  greatest  velo- 
city and  intensity,  the  mind  of  the  actor  must  be  troubled  with 
no  misgivings  about  the  accuracy  of  its  own  conclusions.  Nor 
must  it  pause  to  ask  too  scrupulously  whether  the  rights  of 
opinion,  the  feelings  or  the  delicacies  of  others  are  to  be 
iiivad(>d.  The  most  eflicient  political  executive  is  a  despot 
The  iTioat  efficient  actor  elsewhere  is  he  who  acts  on  the  princi- 
ples of  a  despot. 


CHAP.  XV.]  Hamilton's  chabactkb.  645 

We  believe  Hamilton  was  earnest  and  honest  in  his  poli- 
tical principles.  If  he  stooped,  when  his  inner  views  were 
publicly  sought,  to 

"  with  a  trickay  word. 

Defy  the  matter ;" 

if  he  attempted  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the  substance  by  dis- 
guising the  name,  it  was  because  he  thought  such  resorts  were 
necessary  to  induce  the  multitude  he  scorned  to  submit  to  that 
good  government  which  he  verily  believed  he  was  preparing 
for  them.  Clothed  with  supreme  power,  he  would  probably 
have  made  a  just  prince.  Under  a  tyranny,  he  might  have 
proved  a  conspirator.  The  features  of  Hampden  and  the  fea- 
tures of  Strafford  blend  strangely  in  his  political  physiognomy. 
But  those  of  the  latter  largely  predominate.  If  he  had  none  of 
the  originating  power  of  a  Franklin  or  Jefferaon,  he  would 
probably  have  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  any  age  or 
under  any  government.  Such  minds  as  Franklin's  and  Jeffer- 
son's come  but  once  in  a  century.  Such  minds  as  Hamilton's 
are  common  in  every  generation.  They  belong  to  the  ambitious, 
energetic,  talented  class  who  push  their  way  upward  to  high 
oflSce,  who  wield  authority  with  success,  who  perhaps  fill  fame's 
trumpet  with  their  reputations  as  generals  or  prime  ministers, 
who  receive  honorable  mention  on  the  historic  page,  but  who 
pass  away  without  having  contributed  a  new  thought,  or  a 
meliorating  fact  to  the  currents  of  human  civilization. 

We  have  thought  it  would  tend  to  a  clearer  view  of  affairs 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  subsequently,  to  present  an  outline  of 
Hamilton's  character  in  advance  of  the  facts  on  which  much 
of  our  view  rests.  No  one  will  be  asked  to  receive  that  viftw, 
or  any  part  of  it,  except  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  unsuspected 
and  decisive  testimony.  We  certainly  will  ask  no  credit  for 
a  line  of  the  latter  from  unfriendly  or  prejudiced  quarters;  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  testimony  offered  will  be  BEamilton's 
own,  and  in  his  own  words. 

V 

END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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